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1 .  An  Experimenial  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Wounds  of  the  Intestines;  illustrated  by  Engravings.  By  Samuel 
D.  Gross,  h.d.,  Profeasor  of  Surgery  in  the  Loaisyille  Medical  Insti- 
tute, Surgeon  to  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  Louisville,  1843. 
8vo,  pp.  219. 

2.  Recherehes  sur  VEmploi  tTun  Nouveau  Proeidi  de  Suture  eontre  les 
Divisions  de  Plntestin  et  sur  la  possibility  de  VAdossement  de  cet  Organs 
avee  lui-mimedans  eertaines  Blessures,  Par  J.  A.  Gely  (de  Nantes),  m.d. 
Memoire  address^  k  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  M^decine. 

Researches  on  the  Application  of  a  New  Method  of  Suture  in  Wounds  of 
the  Intestines,  and  on  the  possibility  of  inflecting  the  Intestine  on  itself 
in  certain  Wounds  of  that  Organ.  By  J.  A.  Gely,  m.d.,  of  Nantes. 
Memoir  presented  to  the  Royad  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris. — 
8vo,  pp.  84. 

3.  Die  Operative  Chirurgie.  Von  Johann  F.  Dibppenbach.  Erster 
Band.  Capitel  LXII.  Operation  deswidematurlichen  Afters, — Leipzig, 
1845. 

Db.  Gross  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  an  wology  for  the  publication 
of  a  work  on  Wounds  of  the  Intestines,  and  pleads  "  that  our  systematic 
'  treatises  on  surgery  unfortunately  contain  littie,  if  anything,  that  is  worthy 
of  reliance ;  they  enter  into  no  details,  and  some  of  them  do  not  even 
allude  to  the  subject."  This  is  unquestionably  to  a  great  extent  true ;  and 
it  might  have  been  added  that  there  are  few  subjects  in  surgery  respecting 
which  both  systematic  and  other  writers  differ  more  widely.  Dr.  Gross 
needs  to  make  no  apology  for  the  present  publication ;  his  attention  has 
been  directed  towards  a  most  proper  and  legitimate  field  of  research,  and 
his  work,  therefore,  claims  an  examination  which  we  regret  circumstances 
hare  prevented  as  sooner  giving  to  it. 
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2  Gross,  Gely,  and  Dieffenbach  dn  Wounds  [Jan. 

Dr.  Gross,  with  reason,  dates  the  commencement  of  scientific  knowledge 
respecting  wounds  of  the  intestines  from  the  publication  of  Mr.  Travers's 
excellent  work  in  1812,  stating  that  he  "did  not,  like  his  predecessors, 
limit  his  inquiries  to  the  human  subject,  but  extended  them  to  the  inferior 
animals  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Gross  claims  priority  in  this  respect  to  a 
certain  extent  for  Dr.  Thomas  Smith.  We  may  just  observe  that  Mr. 
Travers  refers  to  Dr.  Smith's  experiments,  and  that  it  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate to  imply  that  either  Mr.  Travers  or  Dr.  Smith  had  no  predecessors  in 
this  branch  of  experimental  inquiry.  Mr.  Travers  very  fully  notices  the 
antecedent  experiments  of  Wm.  Cowper,  Mr.  Skipton,  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  alludes  to  some  by  Mocbius  and  Louis.  De  Blegny, 
also,  in  1682,  Dr.  Wallis  in  1695,  Vogel  in  1704,  Brunner  in  1722, 
Schlichting  in  1 742,  Mr.  Watson  in  1 790,  and  doubtless  others  of  whom 
we  are  ignorant,  published  experiments  and  facts  respecting  wounds  of 
the  intestines  of  animals.  The  value  of  those  experiments,  however,  taken 
even  in  the  aggregate,  was  but  trifling.  De  Blegny,  Brunner,  Cowper, 
and  Schlichting  did  not  even  dissect  the  animals  they  experimented  on  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Travers  unquestionably  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  sys- 
tematically investigated  the  subject  of  wounds  of  the  intestines,  and  of 
having  put  us  in  possession  of  any  precise  and  definite  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  process  whereby  such  wounds  are  repaired,  whether  spontaneously, 
or  with  the  intervention  of  art. 

Dr.  Gross's  first  chapter,  on  the  "  Nature  of  wounds  of  the  intestines," 
is  divided  into  four  sections,  in  which  he  considers  the  "  structure  of  the 
alimentary  canal,"  the    nature  and  extent  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,"  the 

symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis"  of  wounds  of  the  intestines,  and, 
finally,  "  their  mode  of  reparation."  As  regards  the  three  former  sections, 
a  few  points  only  require  to  be  adverted  to ;  but  the  last  section  demands  a 
more  careful  examination,  which,  however,  we  can  most  conveniently  give 
to  it  when  considering  the  chapter  on  treatment. 

Wiseman,  La  Motte,  Garengeot,  and,  we  believe,  the  older  surgeons 
generally,  held  that  an  instrument  might  traverse  the  abdomen  without 
injuring  its  contents,  and  many  modem  surgeons  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Dupuytren,  for  example,  states  that  such  an  event  occurs  "very  fre- 
quently." (Tndte  des  Bless,  par  Armes  de  Guerre,  t.  ii,  p.  428.)  With  this 
opinion  Dr.  Gross  agrees,  while  Mr.  Travers,  as  our  readers  doubtless  are 
aware,  strongly  maintains  the  opposite  doctrine.  Dr.  Gross  supports  his 
opinion  by  appealing  to  the  well-known  cases  recorded  by  Wiseman,  La 
Motte,  Garengeot,  Hennen,  and  others,  in  which  patients  recovered  rapidly, 
and  without  a  bad  symptom,  after  the  abdomen  had  been  transfixed,  and 
also  by  adducing,  "  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
intestines  glide  away  from  the  edge  of  the  knife,"  certain  cases  of  very 
extensive  wounds  of  the  abdomincd  parietes,  in  which  the  intestines  pro* 
truded  without  being  injured.  As  to  this  latter  class  of  cases,  they  are 
quite  beside  the  question,  and  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  Dr.  Gross's  po- 
sition, or  against  that  of  Mr.  Travers.  The  former  class  of  cases,  however, 
are  more  to  the  purpose,  but  they  are  not  conclusive.  With  respect  to 
them.  Dr.  Gross,  in  common  with  Wiseman,  &c.,  infers  the  absence  of 
wound  of  the  bowel  from  the  absence  of  symptoms  indicating  its  occur- 
rence ;  but  that  such  an  inference  is  unwarranted  sufficiently  appears  trom 
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experiments  and  cases  in  the  human  subjecty  so  well  known  that  we  shall 
not  occnoy  sj^ce  by  referring  to  them.  There  are,  however,  some  cases 
on  record,  which  prove  that  an  instrument  can  pass  among  the  mass  of 
hollow  viscera  without  wounding  them.  Dr.  Gross  refers  to  one  inconclu- 
sive case  recorded  by  La  Motte,  in  which  the  patient  recovered ;  but  he  does 
not  refer  to  two  other  cases  of  fatal  sword  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  also  re- 
corded by  Lia  Motte  :  in  one  of  which,  on  dissection,  the  vena  cava,  in  the 
other,  the  vena  cava  and  the  aorta,  were  wounded,  but  in  both  the  intestines 
were  uninjured.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Travers  refers  to  those  two 
eases  when  treating  of  hemorrhage  into  the  abdomen,  and  says,  in  neither 
instance  had  the  sword  wounded  the  viscera"  (An  Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  72)  ; 
yet  he  elsewhere  denies  the  fact  which  he  admits  in  the  words  just  quoted. 
Those  two  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  conclusive  cases  in  point 
recorded  when  Mr.  Travers,  or  even  when  Dr.  Gross,  wrote ;  but  some 
which  go  to  establish  the  same  fact  have  since  been  published.  Mr.  South, 
in  his  recent  translation  of  Chelius's  Surgery  (Part  v,  p.  458),  gives  an 
analogous  case,  in  which  an  iron  spike  traversed  the  abdomen,  tore 
the  right  common  iliac  vein  and  deeply  indented  the  third  lumbar  ver- 
tebra without  injuring  any  of  the  viscera.  In  the  '  Experience '  (No. 
373,  Aug.  1844)  we  find  Uie  following  remarkable  case :  a  woman,  five 
months  pr^nant,  fell  from  a  tree  on  a  wooden  stake,  which  entered  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  left  thigh,  and  could  be  felt  through  the  soft  parts 
at  the  external  border  of  the  left  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  passing  up 
beneath  the  false  ribs.  As  the  stake  had  broken  o£f  deep  in  the  wound, 
mnd  could  not,  therefore,  be  withdrawn  from  below,  M.  Scaruffi  cut  down 
on  it  in  the  lumbar  region,  opened  the  peritoneum  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
hand,  and  extracted  a  piece  of  wood  Si  inches  long ;  his  hand  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  intestines,  which  certainly  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
wounded ;  the  woman,  we  may  add,  perfectly  recovered.  The  case  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Hennen,  in  which  a  ramrod  penetrated  the  abdomen  from 
before  backwards,  and  became  firmly  impacted  in  the  spine,  has  been  very 
frequently  quoted  by  writers.  We  suspect,  but  cannot  be  certain,  that 
the  following  supplies  the  sequel  of  that  case ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
bears  on  the  point  under  consideration.  Dr.  Gilkrest  mentioned  at  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society  (Lancet,  1832,  p.  147)  a  case,  if  not  the 
same,  precisely  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Hennen,  in  which  the  patient, 
shortly  after  his  recovery,  was  drowned,  and  no  injury  of  an^  of  the  viscera 
could  be  detected  on  the  most  minute  examination.  If  this  latter  case  is 
excepted  to  on  the  grounds  that  a  cicatrix  might  have  been  overlooked, 
which,  considering  me  nature  of  the  projectile  (a  ramrod),  we  think  quite 
improbable,  the  preceding  cases  sufficiently  establish  that  an  instrument 
can  penetrate  between  the  intestinal  convolutions  without  wounding  them ; 
and,  indeed,  we  think  the  fact  is  jproved  by  one  of  Mr.  Traverses  own  ex- 
periinents  (Exp.  D,  p.  54),  in  which,  a  month  after  having  pushed  a  catlin 
to  the  shouLder  in  uie  abdomen  of  a  dog,  he  could  not  detect  any  sign  of 
the  intestine  having  been  wounded ;  whence,  instead  of  the  more  obvious 
inference  that  the  bowel  had  escaped  injury,  Mr.  Travers  concludes  that  a 
■imple  indsion  in  the  intestine  may  umteper  se  and  escape  detection. 

We  have  already  admitted  that  the  mere  fact  of  absence  of  symptoms 
after  deeply  penetrating  wounds  of  die  abdomen  affords  no  evidence  that 
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the  viscera  have  escaped  intact ;  but  as  the  fact  is  certainly  sometimes  bo, 
it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  here  mention  some  of  the  more  recently  recorded 
cases  of  this  very  remarkable  accident.  Mr.  Ellis  (Lancet,  1834-5,  toI. 
ii,  p.  756)  mentions  a  case  of  attempted  suicide,  in  which  a  sword  entered 
near  the  navel,  and  protruded  through  the  integuments  very  near  the  spinal 
column ;  in  a  few  days  the  patient  recovered,  having  manifested  scarcely 
a  symptom  of  injury.  M.  Roy  records  a  case  in  which  an  iron  spit  entered 
two  inches  to  the  right  side  of  the  navel,  and  was  so  firmly  impacted  in 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  near  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  that  on  endeavouring 
to  extract  it  while  the  patient  (a  boy)  lay  on  his  back,  he  was  lifted  from 
the  ground ;  by  a  little  management  the  instrument  was  extracted  un- 
broken, and  recovery  was  uninterrupted  bv  a  bad  symptom.  As  the 
first  stool,  which  was  passed  on  the  ninth  day,  was  flattened  or  riband- 
like,  M.  Roy  thinks  this  circumstauce  may  probably  indicate  temporary 
contraction  of  the  intestine  at  some  point  wnere  it  had  been  perforated. 
(Gaz.  M^d.  de  Paris,  1843,  p.  708.)  In  the  same  Journal  (1845,  p.  313) 
we  find  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  14,  who  fell  on  an  iron  rod  used  by  silk- 
winders,  which  passed  in  at  the  fold  of  the  left  buttock,  about  2^  fingers* 
breadth  from  the  anus,  and  came  out  a  little  below,  and  to  the  right  side  of 
the  umbilicus.  The  boy  was  walking  down  stairs  when  he  was  met  by  his 
mother,  who  withdrew  the  instrument ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  wound 
were  fully  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bessem,  who  discharged  him  ftt>m  hos- 
pital on  the  twentieth  day,  without  any  symptom  indicating  injury  of  the 
mtestine  having  ensued. 

Fsecal  efiusion  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Travers,  and  of  almost  all  surgeons 
since  he  wrote,  an  unusual  result  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
which  can  scarcely  indeed  occur  unless  the  gut  be  full  and  the  wound 
extensive,*'  or  unless  the  escape  of  faeces  is  favoured  by  the  extravasation 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  or  of  air  within  the  abdomen.  Dr. 
Gross  regrets  that  Mr.  Travers,  "  in  the  experiments  which  he  instituted 
to  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  which  he 
has  adduced  from  his  own  and  the  practice  of  others,  has  not  specified  the 
size  of  the  lesion — ^a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance  that  it  is  only 
surprising  how  it  could  have  been  overlooked"  (p.  11);  and  he  maintains, 
from  the  result  of  eight  experiments  performed  by  himself,  that  extravasation 
occurs  very  frequently,  and  with  great  readiness,"  that  it  "  almost  always, 
if  not  invariably,"  follows  "  wounds  of  the  bowel  to  the  extent  of  six  lines, 
whether  transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal,"  but  that  it  does  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  result  from  wounds  not  exceeding  four  lines  in  length 
(pp.  9-10).  Dr.  Gross's  experiments  on  this  point  are,  however,  open  to  the 
serious,  indeed  insuperable  objection,  that  the  intestine  was  displaced  from 
the  abdomen,  and  returned  after  having  been  wounded ;  a  drcnmstance 
which,  as  Mr.  Travers  speciaUy  observes,  is  much  more  favorable  to  faecal  efiu- 
sion than  when  the  gut  has  been  wounded  in  situ.  It  is  indeed  impossible, 
by  experiments  so  conducted,  to  determine  within  any  tolerable  degree  of 
approximation,  the  extent  of  wound  that  is  hkely  to  be  followed  by  faecal 
efiusion,  when  the  bowel  has  been  opened  without  prolapsing ;  and  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  at  present  goes,  the  occurrence  of  such  effusion  seems  to 
be  governed  much  more  by  accidental  concomitant  circumstances,  such  as 
fulness  of  the  gut,  &c.,  mentioned  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  than  by  the 
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mere  extent  of  the  woand.  Dr.  Gross  says  that  Mr.  Travers's  object  ''appears 
to  have  been,  not  so  mach  to  deduce  from  his  experiments  on  this  point  any 
practical  precept  in  reference  to  the  management  of"  wounds  of  the  intes- 
tines, "  as  to  show  that  the  apprehension  of  intestinal  e£fusion  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  without "  foundation 
(pp.  11-12) ;  but  when  Mr.  Travers  wrote  he  states  it  to  have  been  the 
*'  prevailing  idea  that  it  (efiusion)  is  the  uniform  consequence  of  a  wound 
of  the  intestines,"  whence  many  cases  were  abandoned  as  hopeless  which 
might  have  recovered  under  suitable  treatment,  and  Mr.  Travers,  therefore, 
held  it  to  be  very  important  in  reference  to  the  management  of  such  accidents 
to  establish  that  faecal  effusion  was  a  comparatively  rare  event — a  proposition 
which  we  think  Dr.  Gross  has  not  shaken.    Cases  of,  and  experiments  on, 
wounded  intestine  with  prolapse  returned  without  suture,  have,  we  repeat, 
no  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue ;  and  when  we  look  to  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  wouods  of  the  intestines  have  been  inflicted  without  faecal 
effusion,  together  with  the  various  experiments  which  have  been  performed 
respecting  this  point,  we  think,  there  are  good  grounds  for  concluding  that 
Mr.  Travers's  position  comes  much  nearer  to  me  truth  than  does  that  of 
Dr.  Gross.    Mr.  Travers,  we  may  here  observe,  terms  Petit's  statement, 
that  faeces  when  effused  may  form  a  circumscribed  dep6t,  a  mere  con- 
ceit ;"  and  avers  that in  all  cases  which  give  the  slightest  countenance 
to  this  opinion  a  rupture  had  pre-existed,  by  which  the  gut  had  contracted 
an  adhesion  to  the  peritoneum."    This  is  a  point  to  which  Dr.  Gross  does 
not  refer ;  but  the  two  following  cases  prove  that  eff'used  faeces  may  be 
perfectly  circumscribed.    The  first  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Jobert. 
A  Bian  was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  portion  of  wounded  intestine 
which  presented  at  the  wound  of  the  parietes  was  sewed  and  returned ; 
the  patient  died  in  thirty-eight  hours,  and  on  dissection  another  wound  of 
the  small  intestine  was  discovered  six  feet  from  the  stomach,  whence  had 
resulted  an  effusion  of  faeces,  which  was  perfectly  circumscribed  on  every 
side  by  the  intestines,  the  mesentery,  and  false  membranes.  (Archiv.  G^n. 
de  M6d.  1837,  p.  306.)    M.  Baudens  records  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound  of 
the  abdomen,  in  which  the  parietal  wound  was  dilated,  eight  inches  of  small 
intestine  included  between  two  wounds  of  the  bowel  removed,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  gut  united  by  Lembert's  suture :  the  patient  died  on  the 
third  day,  and  on  dissection  there  was  discovered  a  wound  of  the  caecum, 
with  effusion  of  faeces,  which  was  perfectly  circumscribed  and  isolated  by 
adhesions.    The  adjacent  peritoneum  was  inflamed,  which  M.  Baudens 
thinks  was  the  cause  of  death,  as  adhesion  of  the  reunited  intestine  had 
commenced.    (Chnique  de  Plaies  d'Armes  k  Feu,  p.  335.)    Both  Mr. 
Travers  and  Dr.  Gross  agree  that  faecal  effusion  into  the  abdomen  is  of 
necessity  fatal.    Were  the  faeces  diffused,  such  must,  doubtless,  be  the 
result;  but  Mr.  Nourse's  well-known  case  (Phil.  Trans.  1776) — ^and  others 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted — is  an  example  of  confined  faeces  ulti- 
mately escaping  by  the  external  wound  and  sloughing  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  the  case  terminating  favorably.    This,  it  is  true,  has  only 
occurred,  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  aware,  when  the  faeces  were  circum- 
scribed in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  but  it 
yet  seems  to  be  possible,  in  cases  like  those  just  cited  from  Jobert  and 
Baudens,  where  eff'used  faeces  are  circumscribed  at  a  distance  from  the 
external  wound,  that  they  might,  as  has  happened  with  eff'usions  of  blood 
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siniilaiiy  drcmnBcribed,  be  discha^ed  by  rappmrntkm  making  its  waj 
extemaUy. 

In  the  second  chapter,  on  Treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestine," 
Dr.  Gross  first  considers  "  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  unattended 
with  protrusion  of  the  intestines a  section  which  is  Tery  jadidonsly 
written,  with  the  exception,  as  we  think,  of  one  or  two  points  on  which 
we  cannot  coincide  with  the  author. 

When  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  fseees  are  effused  within  the  ab- 
domen. Dr.  Gross  recommends  cutting  down  on  the  wounded  bowel,  re- 
moving the  effused  matter,  and  securing  the  wound  of  the  bowel  by  suture. 
We  certainly  would  approve  of  this  practice  if  the  occurrence  of  fs^cal  efihsk>n 
could  be  disposed ;  but  it  is  there  the  difficulty  lies.  Mr.  TraTcrs,  Dr.  Gross 
obserres,  with  most  surgeons,  opposes  searching  for  a  wounded  bowd, "  on 
the  grounds  that  tbe  intestinal  aperture  retains  its  apposition  with  the  pa- 
rietal orifice  ;  but,'*  adds  Dr.  Gross,  "  he  has  adduc^  no  experiments  or 
facts  of  any  sort  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  which  is,  besides,  at  Tariance 
with  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  in  reUtion  to  the  subject."  (p.  36.) 
We  are  here  completely  at  issue  with  Dr.  Gross.  So  far  from  failing  to 
adduce  facts  in  support  of  his  position,  Mr.  Travers  quotes  numerous  in- 
stances of  complicated  intestimd  wounds  unattended  by  prolapse  which, 
he  says,  "appear"  to  him  "to  authorize"  his  "conclusions."  (p.  152.) 
Those  cases  surely  are  "  facts,"  and  important  ones  too,  and  we  think,  along 
with  a  host  of  others,  abundantly  establish  that  the  wounded  gut  usually, 
to  adopt  Mr.  Travers's  words,  "  retains  its  apposition  to  the  peritoneal 
wound ;"  a  proposition  which,  though  we  think  Mr.  Travers  states  it  too 
generally,  as  he  does  not  admit,  at  least  does  not  hint  at,  any  exception  to 
it,  so  far  from  being  at  variance  with,  is,  on  the  contrary,  consonant  with 
the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  do  not,  however,  deny  that  cases 
may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  search  for  and  secure  the 
wounded  intestine,  though,  indeed,  we  find  it  difficult  to  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  such  a  proceeding.  Dr.  Gross,  "  for  the 
sake  of  being  more  fully  understood,  supposes  a  case,"  that  of  a  man, 
after  a  hearty  meal,  stabbed  in  the  abdomen,  "the  bowel  is  pierced, 
or  it  may  be  nearly  divided,  and  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of  faecal 
matter,  both  externally  and  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  is  evinced 
in  the  latter  event  by  the  excruciating  pain,  the  gastric  oppression,  and 
the  collapsed  condition  of  the  sufferer."  (p.  34.)  We  need  not  stop  to 
show  that  the  symptoms  here  laid  down  as  diagnostic  of  feecal  effusion  are 
utterly  insufficient ;  we  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Gross,  on  reconsideration,  would 
admit  them  to  be  so  himself,  but  the  question  is,  can  better  be  supplied  T 
Dr.  Gross,  though  he  subsequently  quotes  some  of  the  cases  contamed  in 
the  work  of  M.  Baudens,  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  does  not  notice 
the  statements  and  practice  of  that  surgeon  respecting  this  important 
subject.  M.  Baudens  maintains,  from  the  experience  of,  as  he  states,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  cases,  that  in  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  traversing 
the  portion  of  the  abdomen  occupied  by  the  intestinal  canal,  the  latter  is 
wounded  in  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  cases ;  and  although  no  very  alarming 
symptoms  occur  at  first,  faecal  effusion  almost  constantiy  exists,  which 
will  terminate  fatally,  unless  the  surgeon  dilate  the  external  wound, 
removes  the  effused  matter,  and  sews  the  intestine.  Larrey,  it  will  be 
recollected,  also  considers  faecal  eff'usion  a  very  frequent  consequence  of 
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gunshot  wounds.  M.  Baudens,  moreover,  lays  down  certain  signs 
whereby,  he  says,  the  fact  of  the  intestine  bein^  wounded  may  be  deter- 
mined. According  to  him,  the  parietes  of  the  intestine  when  it  is  torn 
by  a  gunshot  wound  lose  their  softness  and  pliancy,  contract  spasmo- 
dically, and  acquire  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness ;  the  finger  then 
should  be  passed  through  the  external  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and,  as  the  wounded  bowel  almost  uniformly  lies  immediately  behind 
the  external  wound,  the  foregoing  condition  of  the  intestine  will  generally 
be  felt,  and  if  so,  M.  Baudens  says,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the 
intestine  has  been  opened.  If  faeces  escape  externally,  or  soil  the  finger, 
of  course  no  doubt  can  exist.  And,  furthermore,  we  may  also  conclude 
that  the  bowel  is  wounded,  if  gentle  pressure  on  the  abdomen  expels 
bubbles  of  air  through  the  wound  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  If  none  of 
those  symptoms  exist  we  may  infer  that  the  intestine  has  escaped ;  but  if  any 
of  them  are  present  we  should,  he  says,  cut  down  on  and  sew  the  intestine. 
M.  Baudens  gives  two  cases  in  which  he  adopted  this  practice,  in  conse- 
quence of  feeling  the  indurated  condition  of  intestine  above  described, 
when  he  passed  his  finger  into  the  wound.  One  of  those  cases  we  have 
already  mentioned ;  in  the  other,  after  the  external  wound  was  dilated, 
the  patient  was  desired  to  cough,  on  which  a  quantity  of  air,  which  had 
been  effused  into  the  abdomen,  escaped,  and  the  intestine  protruded :  a 
wound  was  discovered  in  the  arch  of  the  colon,  which  was  secured  by  three 
points  of  Lembert's  suture,  and  the  patient  recovered.  M.  Baudens,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  confines  his  observations  to  gunshot  wounds  exclusively, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  after  that  description  of  injury,  as  the  in- 
durated condition  of  intestine  he  describes  certainly  does  not  exist  after 
incised  or  punctured  wounds,  one  of  the  diagnostic  marks  he  mentions 
woold  in  such  cases  be  absent ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  at  all  appear  that 
M.  Baudens  considers  fecal  effusion  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  except 
after  gunshot  wounds.  However,  one  sign  whicn  he  mentions,  namely, 
tympanitis  (which  M.  Jobert  considers  so  important  in  rupture  of  the  in- 
testine without  any  external  wound),  would  certainly  seem  to  be  of  some 
value  in  any  case ;  and  if  it  be  admissible  to  speak  conjecturally  on  such 
a  point,  we  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  tympanitis  rapidly  following  a 
wound  of  the  abdomen,  especially  if  air  could  be  expelled  through  the 
wound,  would  entitle  us  to  rationally  conclude  that  the  intestine  was  open, 
and  that  faecal  effusion  had  either  taken  place  or  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and  certainly,  if  external  issue  of  fseces  were  conjoined  with  or  had  pre- 
ceded tympanitis,  we  would  deem  a  surgeon  justified  in  searching  for  the 
wounded  bowel.  The  two  cases,  however,  already  quoted  from  MM.  Jobert 
and  Baudens  show  the  uncertainty  that  attends  diagnosis  of  wounds  of  the 
abdomen,  but  the  complication  that  existed  in  those  cases  scarcely  affects 
the  point  we  are  now  considering. 

The  next  section  is  on  "Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  with 
simple  protrusion  of  intestine,  or  omentum."  There  is,  perhaps,  no  point 
on  which  surgeons  are  so  unanimous  as  that  a  protruded  and  unwounded 
intestine  should  be  replaced  in  the  abdomen.  The  only  writer  we  re- 
collect who  hints  at  any  limitation  to  this  rule  is  Delpech,  who  recommends 
MB  not  to  interfere  if  the  gut  adheres  to  the  lips  of  the  parietal  wound, 
because  adhesions  limit  infiammation,  which  might  spread  were  they  broken 
ap ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  a  considerable  portion  of  protruded 
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intestine  may  heal  over  and  continue  to  perform  its  functions.  Dr.  Oross 
says  that  to  leave  an  intestine  unreduced  is  a  practice  which  must  be 
*'  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  or,  what  is  scarcely  less 
pitiable,  an  artificial  anus."  (p.  37.)  It  is,  however,  perfectly  certain, 
as  Delpech  above  incidentally  states,  that  neither  of  those  results  must 
necessarily  follow,  as  appears  from  several  remarkable  cases.  Dr.  Cochrane 
informs  us  that  at  St.  Christopher's,  in  1778,  a  negro  stabbed  himself 
above  the  navel ;  an  expert  surgeon"  found  a  considerable  portion  of 
bowel  protruding,  which  he  attempted  to  reduce  after  dilating  the  ex- 
ternal wound;  but,  being  foiled  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  patient,  the 
" expert  surgeon,"  at  last,  "got  out  of  temper,"  when  "the  manager, 
knowing  the  worthlessness  of  the  negro,  locked  him  up,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  neglected  him,  thinking  his  recovery  impossible."  Some  days 
subsequently  Dr.  Cochrane  met  the  man  walking  to  town,  "support- 
ing, in  a  coarse  woollen  blanket,  the  protruded  intestines,"  which  formed 
a  mass  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head ;  and,  to  the  increase  of  the  doctor's 
amazement,  he  found  that  the  negro  had  been  bathine  in  the  sea.  Ulti- 
mately, "the  guts"  became  covered  with  a  cicatrix,  ana  the  negro  "  could 


tumour,  which  resembled  the  mamma  of  a  woman."  (Medical  Com- 


of  protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  stomach,  complicated  with  a  wound  of 


patient  was  threatened  with  suffocation  at  every  attempt  to  return  the  sto- 
mach, it  was  left  xmreduced.  On  the  fourth  day,  a  surgeon  attempted  to 
sew  the  wound  of  the  stomach,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  food ;  but  the 
thread  cut  through  the  coats  of  the  organ.  In  about  two  months  the 
stomach  had  gradually  and  completely  retracted  within  the  abdomen,  and 
the  visceral  and  parietal  wounds  healed  perfectly.  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  de 
Chirurg.,  t.  i,  pp.  59-24.) 

Though  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  reducing  a  simply  pro- 
truded portion  of  bowel,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  pro- 
truded omentum  should  be  dealt  with.  Dr.  Gross  very  properly,  as  a 
general  rule,  reconmiends  it  to  be  returned,  and  deprecates  the  practice  of 
Larrey,  who,  he  says,  "  has  advised  us  to  let  it  alone."  (p.  39.)  But  this  is 
an  inaccurate  statement  of  Larrey's  advice,  who  distinctly  recommends  the 
omentum  to  be  returned,  if  seen  before  it  has  become  considerably 
swollen,  and,  in  that  event,  to  dilate  the  external  wound,  if  the  omentum 
is  thereby  strangulated.  We  certainly  consider  those  rules  of  practice 
more  judicious  than  our  author's  recommendation,  that  protruded  omen- 
tum "  should  always  be  carefully  returned ;"  for  our  practice  should  vary 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  reference  to  the  reduction  of  protruded  intestine.  Dr.  Gross  correctly 
observes,  "  it  is  all-important  to  know  that  it  has  actually  slipped  into  its 
natural  situation."  (p.  38.)  Amaud  and  Garengeot  long  since  warned  sur- 
geons not  to  return  the  bowel  into  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  when  the  parietal 
wound  involved  that  muscle;  to  this  Dr.  Gross  does  not  allude,  but  he  men- 
tions another  possible  mishap  which  has  been  Httle  noticed,  viz.  passing 
the  intestine  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal  muscles.  As  this 
is  an  event  which  may  appear  very  little  liable  to  happen,  and  as  Dr.  Gross 
refers  to  no  case  in  which  it  occurred,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  one  recorded 
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by  Mr.  finis.  A  man  received  a  wound  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long  in  the  abdomen,  from  which  nine  inches  of  intestine  protruded ;  with 
much  difficulty,  and  after  about  forty  minutes'  perseverance,  the  gut  was 
pat  out  of  sight,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  man  died.  On  dissection, 
Mr.  Ellis  found  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bowel  placed  between  the 
peritoneum  and  the  abdominal  muscles.  (Lancet,  1834-5,  vol.  ii,  p.  755.) 
A  similar  but  not  identical  misadventure,  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Gross,  con- 
UBts  in  pushing  the  intestine  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  an  example 
of  whioi  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  A.  Berard.  A  portion  of  in- 
testine prolapsed  from  a  wound  a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
was  returned  with  apparent  facihty,  but  uniformly  presented  again  ex- 
ternally after  having  been  seemingly  reduced.  At  length  the  eut  remained 
up,  and  M.  Berard,  aware  of  the  possibility  of  what  had  actually  happened, 
passed  his  index-finger  into  the  abdomen  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  the 
mtestine  had  been  regularly  replaced.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis,  which  evidently  commenced 
at  and  spread  from  the  site  of  the  wound,  and  on  dissection  a  portion  of 
intestine  was  found  in  a  cavity  between  the  external  and  internal  oblique 
muscles.  (Gazette  des  H6pitaux  de  Paris,  June  1842.)  Those  two  cases 
show  that  such  accidents  may  occur  in  the  practice  of  surgeons  of  un- 
questionable skill  and  information.  Mr.  Ellis  and  M.  Berard  both  ask 
whether  the  separation  of  the  tissues  into  which  the  bowel  was  insinuated 
in  their  respective  cases,  was  made  during  the  attempts  at  reduction,  or 
whether  it  had  been  in  the  first  instance  replaced  within  the  abdomen, 
and  bad  subsequently  gotten  into  the  situation  in  which  it  was  found, 
and  they  both  answer  that  the  bowel  was  placed  during  the  attempts  at  re- 
daction in  the  positions  above  indicated,  in  which  we  think  they  are  per- 
fectly right.  In  both  those  cases  reduction  was  extremly  difficult,  and 
perhaps,  therefore,  when  such  difficulty  occurs  there  may  be  additional 
reason  to  suspect  ike  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  parietal  pouch,  and 
to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  passing  the  intestine  mto  it. 

"Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  with  protrusion  and  injury  of  the 
intestines.**  After  a  judicious  section  on  the  therapeutic  means  to  be 
adopted  in  those  cases.  Dr.  Gross  proceeds  to  discuss  their  treatment  by 
different  kinds  of  suture,  but  it  seems  more  methodical  to  first  consider  the 
methods  of  treatment  without  any  suture  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine  itself. 

When  a  wounded  intestine  protrudes,  surgeons  are  by  no  means  agreed 
S8  to  what  practice  should  be  adopt^.  Among  the  older  surgeons, 
Heister,  Garengeot,  De  la  Faye,  Dionis,  Sharp,  Palfin  and  others,  incul- 
cated returning  the  intestine  without  suture  when  the  wound  is  small ; 
Le  Dran  and  B.  Bell,  on  the  contrary,  recommend  the  smallest  orifice 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  gut  could  escape  to  be  sewed  up.  Among 
modern  surgeons,  Mr.  Travers,  mough  he  concludes  from  experiments 
that  very  small  wounds  may  be  safely  returned,  yet  recommends  the 
▼oond,  however  small,  to  be  secured  by  suture,  though  M.  Jobert  repre- 
sents him  as  attributing  with  Scarpa  the  most  mischievous  consequences 
to  sutures,  and  utterly  rejecting  them.  (Traits  des  Malad.  Chirurg.  du 
Canal  Intest.,  t.  i,  p.  73.)  Mr.  Lawrence  dispenses  with  the  suture  in  a 
mere  puncture,  but  recommends  its  employment  if  feeces  could  possibly 
escape  through  the  aperture.  Boyer  considers  the  suture  indispensable  in 
wounds  of  the  intestines  exceeding  four  lines  in  length ;  Bicherand  rejects 
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it  in  wounds  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines  long ;  Vidal  de  Cassis  re- 
commends its  application  when  the  wound  is  two  fines  long;  and  Jobert 
says  we  may  safely  return  a  wound  three  lines  long,  and,  a  fortiori,  a 

Suncture,  even  though  a  little  feeces  exude  from  it.  Callisen,  Bichter, 
lanolin,  Begin,  and  Gibson  say  that  the  suture  should  not  be  applied  in 
small  wounds  of  the  intestines,  but  none  of  them  specify  what  extent  of 
wound  may  be  safely  left  to  nature  ;  and  Mr.  Gibson,  as  if  mistrusting 
his  own  precept,  during  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  successfully 
imitated  Cooper  and  Lawrence,  by  tying  a  ligature  circularly  round  a 
small  aperture  in  the  intestine.  Mr.  Syme  speaks  doubtfully  on  this 
matter,  but  thinks  it  prudent  to  make  a  point  of  suture  when  the  wound 
exceeds  a  mere  puncture.  Finally,  the  suture  is  altogether  rejected  by 
some,  as,  for  example,  Scarpa,  who,  howeyer,  admits  that  ''a  timorous 
surgeon,"  afraid  "  to  commit  the  whole  to  nature,"  might  "  with  impu- 
nity pass  a  ligature  through  the  mesentery  opposite  the  seat  of  the  wound 
of  tlie  intestine,"  a  proceeding  which  others,  with  J,  Bell,  more  timorous 
still,  replace  by  stitching  the  wound  of  the  gut  to  that  of  the  parietes  to 
the  abdomen. 

Dr.  Gross  states  that  the  method  of  simply  returning  a  wounded  intes- 
tine without  suture  was  proposed  by  Scarpa.  He  considers  it  to  be  a  plan 
even  ''more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable"  than  that  of  J.  Bell,  and 
states  that  it,  in  common  with  J.  Bell's  method,  is  now  universally  con- 
demned. The  fact,  however,  is  that  this  method  is  a  very  old  one,  was  prac- 
tised long  previously  to  the  time  of  Scarpa,  and  has  frequently  succeeded : 
that  it  is  very  easy,  moreover,  to  account  for  its  having  been  proposed,  as 
the  practice  is  a  very  legitimate  inference  from  the  ideas  once  generally 
held  respecting  the  reparation  of  wounds  of  the  intestine,  and  that  so  far 
from  its  being  universally  condemned,  many  modem  surgeons  recommend 
it,  and  we  have  some  recorded  examples  of  its  having  been  adopted  very 
recently.  As  to  the  method  having  originated  with  Scarpa,  Tulpius  (Obs. 
Med.  lib.  iii,  cap.  20)  and  Hollerius  (Obs.  et  Cons  Curandi,  p.  17),  who  are 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Tnivers,  each  record  a  case  in  which  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment succeeded  perfectly,  thewoundshavinghealed  thoroughlyafter  artificial 
anus  had  existed  for  some  time :  Tulpius's  case  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  example  of  a  wounded  intestine  having  been  dissected 
long  after  union ;  the  wound,  we  are  told,  was  closed  by  a  dense  firm  cicatrix. 
Ravaton's  practice  also  was  to  return  a  wounded  intestine  without  suture ; 
he  condemned  the  suture  as  not  merely  mischievous  but  murderous,  and 
deemed  it  to  be  the  essential  point  not  to  heal  the  outer  wound  till  the  faeces 
ceased  to  pass  by  it ;  with  which  view  he  sewed  the  upper  portion  only  of  the 
external  wound,  and  kept  a  tent  in  its  lower  part ;  and  he  gives  two  cases 
which  were  thus  treated  and  recovered  perfectly.  Several  modern  authors 
also  favour,  more  or  less,  the  method  improperly  termed  Scarpa's.  Delpech, 
in  every  case,  Richerand,  when  the  wound  exceeds  three  lines  in  length, 
andMarjolin  (Diet,  envoi.  21,  t.  xvii,  pp.  107  et  seq.),  in  extensive  trans- 
verse wounds  and  those  with  loss  of  substance,  recommend  that  method, 
with  the  precaution  of  passing  a  thread  through  the  mesentery.  We  find 
too,  that  m  addition  to  the  older  cases,  there  are  a  few  of  very  modem  date, 
in  which  Scarpa's  plan,  so  called,  was  adopted.  One  such  case  is  men- 
tioned in  Scarpa's  work  on  Hernia ;  and  we  may  also  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing cases :  A  female  lunatic  wounded  herself  in  the  abdomen,  and  cut 
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away  serenteen  inches  of  the  small  intestine,  with  a  portion  of  the  omen- 
torn,  weighing  one  ounce  and  a  quarter.  One  end  of  the  gut  had  re- 
tracted  within  the  abdomen,  the  other  protruded,  presenting  an  oblique 
rageed  edge.  Dr.  Buttolph,  deeming  death  inevitable,  rephiced  the  pro- 
trading  portion  of  gut  within  the  abdomen,  and  caiefuUy  stitched  the 
external  wound.  No  peritonitis  superrened.  Thirty-three  days  after 
the  injury  there  was  a  scanty  discharge  of  hard  faeces,  on  the  following 
day  a  copious  alvine  evacuation  occurred,  and  all  then  went  well.  Two 
years  subsequently  the  woman  was  in  go(>d  health.  (American  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sc.,  by  Hayes,  1835.)  A  man  was  gored  in  the  abdomen  by  a  bull, 
a  portion  of  protruding  small  intestine  was  perforated  by  the  animal's 
bom,  and  its  contents  issued  freely  from  the  wound ;  Dr.  Mayberry  re- 
turned the  intestine  into  the  abdomen  without  sewing  it,  and  a  faecal 
fistula  resulted,  which,  four  months  after  the  accident,  occasionally  gave  exit 
to  a  very  little  liquid  faeces.  (Dub.  Med.  Press,  1842,  p.  376.)  Reybard 
ilso,  in  a  case  of  wound  involving  about  two  thirds  of  the  circumference 
of  the  colon^  replaced  the  intestine  unsewed,  and  retained  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  parietal  wound  by  means  of  a  thread  in  the  mesentery ;  the  patient 
recovered  with  an  artificial  anus.  (M^m.  sur  le  Trait,  des  Anus  Artif. 
&c.  p.  43.)  Yelpeau  also  having  in  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia 
returned  with  impunity  a  portion  of  bowel  in  which  three  small  orifices 
existed,  ventured  in  another  case  to  replace  a  wound  of  the  intestine  two 
thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  last  case  of  thb 
kind  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  a  man  who  having  been  stabbed 
in  the  abdomen,  a  wound  six  lines  long  was  seen  in  a  protruded  portion 
of  small  intestine ;  the  surgeons  who  first  saw  the  patient  retained  the 
bowel  between  the  lips  of  the  external  wound  by  a  thread  in  the  mesentery ; 
the  patient  was  then  carried  to  La  Charity,  where  M.  Roux  withdrew  the 
thread,  and  returned  the  bowel  into  the  abdomen  without  sewing  it ;  death 
occurred  on  the  second  day,  when  faeces  were  found  effused  into  the  ab- 
domen. (Gazette  des  H6p.  de  Paris,  1835,  p.  1.)  Those  cases  show  that 
Scarpa's  practice  is  not  universally  repudiated,  and  in  the  two  last  cited  we 
find  it  was  adopted  by  surgeons  of  the  highest  reputation.  We  certainly, 
however,  ame  with  Dr.  Oross  that  it  deserves  to  be  rejected,  and  the 
last  case  wdl  illustrates  its  danger,  which  might  be  further  shown  by  several 
others :  for  example,  in  Cooper's  foUo  work  on  '  Hernia'  (pp.  32-34), 
two  cases  are  given  in  which,  during  operations  for  crural  hernia,  the  gut 
was  either  torn  or  cut  in  one,  and  perforated  in  the  other,  and  in  both  in« 
advertently  returned,  the  breach  not  being  perceived  at  ttie  moment ;  the 
patients  both  died  with  faecal  effusion  into  the  abdomen. 

Among  the  foregoine  cases  we  have  seen  one  in  which  a  single  extremity 
of  a  completdy  divided  intestine  protruded  from  the  abdomen.  The  pos- 
sibility, however,  of  this  event  has  been  doubted,  and  we  do  not  find  it 
noticed  by  Dr.  Gross.  John  Bell  sneers  at  B.  Bell's  recommendation,  that 
in  such  a  case  we  should  search  for  the  other  end,  and  stitch  the  two  to- 
gether; saying,  ''as  for  intestines  cut  fairly  across  in  all  their  circle,  I 
believe  the  thing  cannot  happen,  and  that  this,  like  all  the  rest,  is  a  piece 
of  mere  guesswork':  for,  if  I  know  anything  about  the  way  in  which  the 
viscera  are  disposed  within  the  belly,  it  must  happen  that  a  sabre  which 
cots  one  piece  of  intestine  fairly  across,  must  have  many  others  torn  half 
through,'  and  then  he  adds,  we  may  ''just  as  well  let  the  poor  man  alone." 
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Roax  also  says  (Nouy.  Ellens  de  M6d.  Op^rat.)  he  does  not  know 
that  a  case  of  an  intestine  completely  diYided  hy  a  wound  has  CYcr  been 
observed."  Such  cases  are,  unquestionably,  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence, 
and  are  very  difficult  of  explanation,  except  where,  as  in  Dr.  Buttolph's 
case,  a  maniac  severs  the  protruded  bowel;  there  are,  however,  some 
examples  of  the  intestine  having  been  completely  divided  by  a  simple  stab. 
Garengeot  gives  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  epigastrium ;  the  ileum  was  completely  cut  across,  and  one 
end  of  the  gut  protruded  from  the  wound.  The  wound  was  judged 
mortal,  ''and  the  poor  man  was  let  alone,"  but  he  recovered  with  an  arti- 
ficial anus.  (Traits  des  Operations,  t.  1 .)  The  following  case  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  M.  Berard.  An  assassin  was  carried  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Antoine,  after  having  received  in  the  left  inguinal  region  a  sabre  wound 
3^  inches  long,  from  which  about  two  feet  of  small  intestine  protruded, 
the  bowel  was  completely  divided,  and  one  of  its  extremities  only  depended 
externally;  M.  Berard  attempted  in  vain,  by  methodical  traction  on  the 
mesentery,  to  discover  the  concealed  end  of  the  bowel.  Matters  were  then 
left  to  themselves,  and  the  man  died  in  a  few  hours.  On  dissection  the 
depending  end  of  the  gut  was  found  to  be  the  lower  end,  while  the  upper 
extremity  lay  close  to  Qie  internal  orifice  of  the  wound  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  ana  could  have  been  easily  reached  by  dilating  the  wound  a  little 
upwards  and  following  the  mesentery.  (Gaz.  des  H6pit.  de  Paris,  1832, 
p.  269.)  Despite  J.  Bell's  sarcasms,  we  cordiallv  concur  in  the  practice 
recommended  by  B.  Bell  in  such  cases.  It  may  be  right  to  add,  that  in 
M.  Berard's  case  just  mentioned,  J.  Bell's  speculation  was  partly  borne 
out,  as  several  coiLi  of  the  intestine  were  slightly  notched— very  slightly 
so,  however ;  and  so  far  from  the  bowel  being  "  torn  half  through"  in 
several  situations,  its  cavity  was  scarcely  laid  open,  except  at  the  point 
where  it  was  completely  severed. 

What  is  commonly  termed  John  Bell's  method,  viz.  stitching  the  gut  to 
the  external  wound,  should.  Dr.  Gross  states,  rather  be  termed  the  method 
of  Palfin,  as  havine  ori^ated  with  that  surgeon.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake.  The  memod  m  question  was,  we  believe,  first  proposed  by 
De  Ble^y,  who,  having  witnessed  a  wound  of  the  ileum  in  which  the  gut 
adhered  to  the  external  wound,  and  the  patient  recovered  with  an  artificial 
anus,  instituted  experiments  on  dogs,  and  finding  that  they  recovered, 
though  with  artificial  anus,  after  the  intestinal  caniu  had  been  opened  and 
stitched  to  the  external  wound,  proposed  this  mode  of  treating  wounds  of 
the  intestine  in  the  human  subject.  (Acta  Eruditorum,  1682,  t.  i,  p.  22.) 
The  date  of  Palfin's  Anat.  Chirurg.  is  1734  (not  1743,  as  Dr.  Gross 
states),  so  that  supposing  there  was  any  parity  between  De  Blegny's  and 
Palfin's  methods,  the  former  anticipated  the  latter  by  upward!  of  sixty 
years.  But  dates  are  here  of  no  importance,  for  Palfin's  method  is  entirely 
difierent  from  that  proposed  by  De  BlegUY  and  adopted  by  J.  Bell,  as  we 
shaU  presently  see.  Nor  was  this  method  forgotten  between  the  days  of 
De  Blegny  and  J.  Bell :  Amyand,  for  example,  surgeon  to  St.  George's 
hospitiJ,  writing  in  1 736,  says,  "  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  a  cure  of  a 
wounded  or  bursted  gut,  is  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  outer  wound  and 
the  patient  on  a  very  low  diet."  (rhil.  Trans.  1736.) 

Respecting  J.  Bell's  method  (for  so  we  shall  term  it  for  convenience 
sake).  Dr.  Gross  says,  ''that  it  might  occasionally  be  attended  with  sue- 
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cess  is  not  improbable*'  (p.  106),  but  that  the  verdict  of  the  profession  is 
entirely  against  it.  Now  the  truth  is  that  the  method  has  frequently 
succeeded ;  B.  Bell,  for  example,  saw  two  cases  of  completely  divided 
intestine,  in  which  the  extremities  of  the  eut  were  stitched  exactly  oppo- 
site each  other  to  the  lips  of  the  extemid  wound,  and  recovery  ensued 
without  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus ;  and  Hennen  mentions  two 
cases  of  oblique  wound  of  the  colon,  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  in  each  of 
which  he  secured  the  gut  by  a  single  stitch  to  the  parietes  of  me  abdomen, 
and  both  patients  recovered  in  a  few  days.  (Military  Surgery,  p.  416.) 
As  to  the  verdict  of  the  profession  having  been  pronounced  against  this 
mode  of  treatment,  we  really  are  not  quite  certain  but  that  the  authorities 
might  nearly,  if  not  quite,  preponderate  in  its  favour ;  Dr.  Gross  himself 
cites  Professors  S.  Cooper,  Gibson,  and  Syme  as  giving  it  their  sanction, 
and  Hennen,  we  have  seen,  adopted  it, — ^but  to  this  pomt  we  shall  return. 

Dr.  Gross,  while  condemning  J.  Bell's  method,  resolved  to  test  its  value 
by  experiment,  though  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Travers  had,  he  says,  already 
exposed  its  insufficiency.  Mr.  Travers,  however,  has  not  published  any 
experiment  conducted  according  to  J.  Bell's  method.  Dr.  Gross  refers  to 
bis  Experiment  R  (p.  116)  as  being  such,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  reverse,  for  in  it  the  hps  of  the  wound  of  the  bowel  were  brought 
into  contact  by  a  single  point  of  suture  inserted  opposite  the  mesenterv, 
the  gut  was  returned,  and  the  external  wound  sewed.  It  is  right  to  add 
that  Mr.  Travers  by  no  means  gives  this  experiment  as  a  trial  of  J.  Bell's 
plan ;  he  adduces  it  to  show  that  the  interrupted  suture  favours  faecal 
efiusion  more  than  no  suture  at  all,  as  each  stitch,  he  maintains,  becomes 
the  extremity  of  an  aperture  the  area  of  which  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stitches.  Dr.  Smith's  experiments,  indeed,  purport  to  be 
trials  of  J.  Bell's  method,  but  they  are  not ;  for  he  distinctly  says  that 
the  Intestinal  wound  "was  secured  by  one  stitch,  and  fastened  to  the 
wound  of  the  parietes."  Dr.  Gross's  three  experiments,  intended  to  test 
the  value  of  J.  Bell's  method,  not  only  have  no  resemblance  to  it,  but  are 
the  very  reverse  of  it ;  they  are  simply  repetitions  of  Mr.  Travers' s  experi- 
ment just  noticed,  one  stitch  having  been  taken  in  the  wound  of  the  gut  and 
the  external  wound  closed.  Consequently,  neither  Dr.  Gross's  experiments 
nor  those  of  Dr.  Smith  were  trials  of  J.  Bell's  plan,  and  Mr.  Travers's 
neither  was,  nor  was  intended  to  be  so ;  yet  Dr.  Gross  says,  "  thus, 
in  seven  experiments,  all  conducted,  there  is  reason  to  beheve>  with 
the  requisite  care  and  skill,  not  a  single  one  had  a  favorable  termi- 
nation." (p.  108.)  The  truth  is,  J.  Bell  utterly  deprecated  any  suture  of 
the  wound  of  the  intestine ;  his  recommendation  was  to  secure  the  bowel  by 
a  single  stitch  to  the  outer  wound,  which  was  to  remain  open  to  give  free 
exit  to  the  faeces.  Dr.  Smith's  experiments,  above  noticed,  were  close 
imitations  of  Palfin's  plan,  the  only  difference  being  that  Palfin,  after 
makinjg  a  single  stitch  in  the  wound  of  the  gut,  simply  brought  the  ex- 
tremities of  &e  thread  through  the  external  wound,  instead  of  fastening 
the  bowel  to  the  external  wound.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which 
Palfin's  method  has  been  adopted  in  the  human  subject. 

Dr.  Gross,  we  have  seen,  considers  Palfin's,  J.  Bell's,  and  Scarpa's 
methods  as  extraordinary  and  unaccountable."  Palfin,  he  states,  en- 
tertained the  singular  notion  that  the  divided  ends"  (of  the  intestine) 
"never  united  with  each  other,  but  that  the  cure  was  effected  solely  by 
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the  adhesions  which  they  formed  to  the  sorroonding  parts."  (p.  105.) 
Now  this  gives  the  explanation  of  the  puzzle,  and  fuUy  accounts  for  the 
proposal,  and,  till  very  recently,  the  nearly  general  adoption  of  the  modes 
of  treatment  we  have  been  considering.  Palfin's  notion,  respecting  the 
mode  of  reparation  of  a  wounded  intestine,  instead  of  being  singular,  is 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates : — "  Si  quod  intestinorum  gracihomm 
discinditur  non  coalescit"  is  a  dictiun  which  still  passes  current.  Surgeons 
have  always  been  guided  in  their  practice  by  their  views  respecting  the 
process  whereby  a  wounded  intestine  was  repaired,  and,  as  Uiey  almost 
universally  assumed  that  the  intestine  could  only  heal  by  adhesion  to  the 
adjacent  peritoneal  surfaces,  they  not  illogically  rejected  sutures  as  tending 
to  excite  inflammation ;  and,  accordingly,  Morand,  Ravaton,  Sharp,  Scarpa, 
Sabatier,  Delpech,  Leveill^,  J.  Bell,  Richerand,  B^n,  Reybard,  Roux, 
Patissier,  more  or  less  completely  reject  the  suture,  while  others,  with 
Boyer,  merely  adopt  it  as  a  temporary  resource  against  feecal  efiFiision. 
The  opponents  of  the  suture  also  deprecated  it  on  grounds  which  we 
find  admitted  to  be  valid  by  some  of  its  warmest  advocates.  Thus  Mr. 
Travers  admits  that  the  issue  of  faeces  externally  in  wounds  of  the  intes- 
tines ''relieves  the  patient  from  local  and  constitutional  disturbance" 
(pp.  153-55);  that,  in  such  cases,  ''the  symptoms  are  generally 
less  imminent  than  of  those  in  which  the  external  communication  does 
not  exist"  (p.  138) ;  and,  finally,  that  "  the  passage  of  the  matters  by 
the  wound  does  not  in  any  degree  impede  the  subsequent  efibrts  of 
nature  to  restore  the  canal."  .(p*  157.)  These  are,  in  fact,  the  very 
arguments  of  those  who  deprecated  the  suture,  they  held  that  dispensing 
with  it  was  the  safer  practice,  and  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  artificial 
anus.  Within  the  last  few  years,  indeed,  sutures,  so  apphed  as  to  bring 
the  serous  surfaces  of  the  intestine  into  contact,  have  come  into  favour ; 
but  most  authorities  hold  with  A.  Berard  ^Dict.  de  M6d.,  2d  ed., 
vol.  xvii,  pp.  57  et  seq.)  that,  in  wounds  of  themtestine  above  a  few  hnes 
long,  Scarpa's  or  J.  Bell's  method  would  be  preferable  to  any  of  the  old 
sutures.  Larrey,  indeed,  is  the  only  continental  writer  we  recollect,  who, 
until  very  recently,  held  that  the  structures  of  the  intestinal  canal  could 
adhere  mutually  by  the  action  of  their  own  vessels,  and  who  accordingly 
adopted  the  suture  with  the  intention  of  producing  such  union. 

Before  considering  Dr.  Gross's  experiments  respecting  the  process  of 
reparation,  we  shall  advert  to  his  experiments  respecting  the  phenomena 
presented  by  a  wounded  bowel,  and  the  action  of  a  ligature  on  the  in- 
testine. Dr.  Gross's  results,  respecting  the  former  point,  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Travers,  and  MM.  Jobert  and  Reybard,  but  they 
are  more  precise,  being  estimated  by  measurement,  and  difier,  in  one 
respect,  as  regards  the  behaviour  of  longitudinal  wounds.  Reybard  states 
that  a  longitudinal  wound  of  the  bowel  becomes  elongated ;  a  wound  two 
inches  long,  for  example,  becoming  two  and  a  half  inches  long ;  Travers's 
statement  is  to  the  same  general  efiect.  Dr.  Gross  found — 1.  That  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  2 J  lines  long  contracted  to  If  line,  and  was  completdy 
closed  by  the  everted  mucous  membrane.  2.  A  similar  wound,  4  lines  long, 
contracted,  in  a  few  seconds,  to  3  lines  by  1^  in  width ;  and  the  protru- 
sion of  the  mucous  membrane  left  no  perceptible  opening.  3.  An  oblique 
cut,  7  lines  long,  contracted  to  5  by  2^  in  width.  4.  A  transverse  wound, 
2^  lines  long,  was  immediately  reduced  to  a  rounded  opening  2  lines  in 
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diameter.  5.  A  transTerse  incision  half  an  inch  long  became  an  oval 
opening  4  lines  long  by  2^  wide. 

Dr.  Gross  repeated  sevend  times  Mr.  Travers's  celebrated  experiment,  of 
firmly  tying  a  small  ligature  round  the  intestine  of  a  dog,  and  with  the 
same  general  result  as  Mr.  Travers ;  a  few  points,  however,  deserve  notice. 
Mr.  Tnivers  and  M.  Jobert  both  state  that  a  ligature,  firmly  applied,  divides 
all  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  save  the  serous ;  and,  according  to  M.  Jobert, 
the  latter  is  also  ruptured  at  several  points  by  an  unwaxed  thread,  which 
should  not  therefore  be  employed  in  sewing  an  intestine.  Dr.  Gross 
found  that,  even  when  a  small  ligature  is  very  tightly  constricted,  the 
cellular  and  muscular  coats  are  but  partially  divided.  Neither  Travers 
nor  Jobert  say  anything  as  to  the  time  the  ligature  takes  to  cut  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine.  Dr.  Gross,  in  one  case,  found  it  through  more  than 
half  the  circumference  of  the  bowel  on  the  third  day ;  in  another  experi- 
ment it  passed  completely  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut  in  Z\  days :  in  both 
those  experiments  the  intestine  was  found  constricted,  the  opposed  mucous 
surfaces,  lying  in  contact  in  one,  the  canal  being  partially  pervious  in 
the  other.  The  escape  of  a  ligature,  however,  is  extremely  variable ;  in 
another  experiment  it  was  found  imbedded  in  coagulable  lymph  at  the 
point  where  it  had  been  applied  on  the  eleventh  day.  We  observe.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  states  (Lancet,  1837-8,  p.  73),  that,  in  performing  this  ex- 
perimenty  it  is  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  continuity  of  the  canal 
that  the  animal  shall  have  fasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  a  portion 
of  intestine  near  the  stomach  shall  be  operated  on.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  Mr.  Travers  or  Dr.  Gross  adopted  the  former  jprecaution.  Mr. 
Travers,  indeed,  operated  on  the  duodenum,  but  Dr.  Gross  mcidentally  says 
that  the  experiment  succeeds  perfectly  on  the  large  intestine,  (p.  26.) 

Hiough  Dr.  Gross's  results  respecting  the  process  of  reparation  of  a 
wounded  intestine  by  suture  have  developed  nothing  absolutely  new,  they 
elucidate,  indeed  we  think  decide,  a  much  disputed  point.  Mr.  iSravers 
states  that  the  contiguous  mucous  sur£eices  when  approximated  by  suture 
agglutinate,  but  that  this  union  is  never  permanent,  being  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  bowel  when  the  ligatures  loosen ;  and 
this,  he  states,  is  the  reason  why  the  thread  invariably  passes  into  the  in- 
testinal canal.  But,  even  if  this  retraction  could  be  prevented,  Mr.  Travers 
thinks  the  mucous  surfaces  are  incapable  of  uniting  either  directly  or  by 
granulation,  and  that,  consequently,  the  breach  is  never  obliterated  inter- 
nally. (Op.  cit.,  pp.  130-2.)  Jobert,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  the  mucous 
membrane  is  reproduced  at  the  line  of  division,  and  expressly  states  that 
Travers  is  wrong  on  this  point.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  78.)  M.  Reybard,  we  believe, 
was  the  next  to  examine  the  action  of  the  suture ;  he  did  not,  like  Travers, 
observe  any  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  after  their  primary  agglu- 
tination by  interposed  lymph,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  them  remain 
closely  approximated ;  but  he  agreed  with  Travers  that  the  edges  of  the 
divided  mucous  membrane  never  united  with  each  other,  the  interspace 
between  them  remaining  occupied  by  the  originally  effused  lymph,  which 
becomes  an  organized  cicatrix  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  mucous 
membrane  at  each  border,  but  presenting  a  prominent  ridge  along  the  centre 
where  it  is  thickest,  and  adhering  to  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestine  only,  as  is  easily  shown  after  a  couple  of  days'  maceration,  when  it 
can,  he  says,  be  detached  in  its  entire  extent ;  and  this  cicatrix,  he  thinks. 
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M.  Jobert  probably  mistook  for  regenerated  mucous  membrane.  (Jonm. 
Compl^m.  des  Sc.  M^.,  1830.)  Dr.  Gross,  who  does  not  notice  M. 
Beybard's  e^riments,  observed  that  the  early  cohesion  between  the  lips 
of  the  wound  yerv  commonly,  though  not  uniformly,  persisted  when  the 
suture  loosened ;  he  also  found  that  the  adhesion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
though  achieved  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  other  tunics,  is  ultimately 
complete,  and  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways.  Usually  the  lymph  efiuaed 
between  its  divided  edges  is  gradually  absorbed,  until  the  ec^es  them- 
selves come  into  contact,  and,  after  a  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks 
to  as  many  months,"  coalesce  directly;  sometimes^  however,  but  not 
frequently,  the  breach  of  the  mucous  surface  is  healed  by  granulation. 
The  appearances  observed  in  Dr.  Gross's  experiments  are  detailed  with 
such  precision  as  must,  we  think,  satisfy  every  reader  of  their  accuracy, 
and  that  they  definitively  settle  in  the  affirmative  the  question  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  that  Dr.  Gross's  conclusions  are  strengthened  by  ezperiments 
performed,  or  at  least  published,  almost  concurrendy  with  his  own.  M. 
keybard's  opinion  has  been  completely  altered  by  new  researches,  and 
he  now  admits  that  the  mucous  coat  can  cicatrize  completely  like  the 
other  tunics  (Joum.  de  M^d.  de  Lyon,  October  1843,  and  L' Experience, 
December  1843) ;  and  M.  Petrequin  has  also  fully  ascertained  that  the 
mucous  tunic  is  regenerated,  the  only  perceptible  alteration  bein^  that  the 
villous  surface  is  thinner  than  natural,  and  that  a  slight  depression  exists 
at  the  seat  of  reparation.  (Anatom.  M^d.  Chirurg.) 

"  Treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestine  by  different  kinds  of  suture.** 
Though  it  is  fully  established  that  a  wounded  intestine  may  be  completely 
united  by  suture,  it  remains  to  be  determined  what  is  the  probability  of 
union  occurring  in  wounds  of  various  extent  and  direction,  and  what  kind  of 
suture  is  preferable.  Dr.  Gross  first  treats  of  the  continued"  suture, 
which,  he  says,  is  synonymous  with  the  glover's  suture,  and  considers 
Bertrandi's  suture,  or  the  suture  h  points  passes**  as  different  from  the 
continued  suture,  (p.  101.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  those 
two  sutures  are  merely  two  varieties  of  the  continued  suture. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  performed  with  the  glover's  suture 
are  very  numerous.  Shipton  cut  away  two  inches  of  the  nenm  of  a  dog, 
and  united  the  extremities  with  the  glover's  suture ;  on  killing  the  dog 
several  weeks  after,  the  ends  of  the  bowel  communicated  throu^^aldnd  of 
cyst  formed  by  adhesions  among  the  surrounding  parts.  Dr.  Wallis  men- 
tions that  a  horse  having  been  staked  and  the  stomach  wounded,  a  farrier 
emptied  the  stomach,  sewed  the  wound,  and  then  thrust  the  maw  back 
again  into  the  body,  and  stitched  up  the  wound  in  the  rim  of  the  beUy  ;'* 
in  a  few  weeks  the  animal  worked  as  usual.  (Phil.  Trans.  1695).  Brunner 
sewed  a  wound  one  inch  and  a  half  long  in  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog 
with  the  glover's  suture ;  the  dog  soon  recovered,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  he  would  not  have  recovered  from,  as,  subsequentiy,  milk  was 
injected  into  his  thorax,  his  femoral  artery  was  tied,  his  spleen  was  extir- 
pated, his  pancreas  was  cut  away,  and,  finally,  he  was  compelled  to 
swallow  a  scruple  of  opium,  and  all  without  serious  consequences,  as  he 
made  his  escape  three  months  after  the  last  attempt  on  his  life.  (Exper. 
Nova  circa  Pancreas  Pnef.  pp.  6-7).  According  to  Louis,  Moebius  hav- 
ing failed  in  effecting  Ramdohr's  method  of  invagination  in  dogs,  sewed 
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the  ends  of  the  bowel  together,  but  the  animals  died  with  feecal  efiusion 
into  the  abdomen.  (M^m.  de  TAcad.  Boy.  de  Chirurg.  t.  iii.)  Dr.  Thomson 
in  two  dogs.  Sir  A.,  then  Mr.  Cooper,  in  one,  apphed  the  interrupted  and 
glover's  suture  conjointly  to  wounds  of  the  smidl  intestine  an  inch  and  a 
half  long ;  two  of  the  dogs  survived,  a  third  died  with  faecal  effusion. 
(Cooper  on  Hernia,  fol.  pt.  i.).  Mr.  Travers  performed  experiments  also 
with  the  glover's  suture,  but  deemed  an  account  of  them  superfluous. 
M.  Reybard,  from  his  earlier  experiments  in  1830,  already  alluded  to, 
concluded  that  the  glover's  suture  was  the  best  mode  of  treating  a 
wounded  intestine,  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by,  and  which  M. 
Petrequin  has  adopted  from,  their  more  recent  researches. 

Dr.  Gross  performed  17  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the 
Rover's  suture.  In  2  the  bowel  was  wounded  transversely,  and  in  1 
completely  divided.  In  12  the  wound  was  longitudinal,  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  6  inches,  and  in  3  oblique.  All  the  animals  recovered, 
but  3  of  them  were  killed  too  soon  after  the  operation  to  render  it  at  all 
certain  that  they  would  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it."  (p.  64.) 
We  shall  give  the  summary  of  the  particulars  of  those  experiments  in  Dr. 
Gross's  words. 

In  8  the  needle  was  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel,  and  in 
5  the  everted  mucous  membrane  was  pared  off  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
sorface ;  in  8  the  suture  was  introduced  through  the  fibrous  lamella,  or  between 
the  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  and  in  1  through  all  the  layers  of  the  tube,  except 
the  peritoneal.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  caliber  of  the  tube  was  not  sen- 
sibly diminished  by  the  operation  in  any  of  the  experiments. 

Of  those  three  methods,  that  of  introducing  the  suture  through  the  cellulo- 
fibrous  lamella  is  the  least  objectionable,  as  it  enables  us  to  bring  the  serous  sur- 
fiices  into  more  accurate  apposition.  Where  the  needle  is  conveyed  through 
an  the  tunics  there  must  necessarily  be  some  decree  of  puckering,  whereby  £e 
mucous  hning  will  be  forced  between  the  lip  of  the  wound,  if  not  beyond  the 
level  of  the  peritoneal  coat.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  adhesive  process  would 
be  retarded,  and  if  the  stitches  were  to  lose  their  hold,  or  if  the  bowel  should 
not  become  glued  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  fiecal  effusion  might  occur.'* 
(pp.  64-5.) 

Dr.  Gross,  and  MM.  Reybard  and  Petrequin  all  dwell  on  the  im- 
portance of  taking  the  stitches  of  the  glover's  suture  very  close  to  each 
other,  and  drawing  them  firmly  in  order  to  ensure  union.  The  French 
writers  also  recommend,  as  essential  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  suture 
into  the  bowel,  to  take,  the  first  stitch  from  within  outwards,  and  to  make 
a  very  large  knot  on,  or  even  attach  a  small  dossil  of  lint  to,  the  extremity 
of  the  thread. 

Dr.  Gross  considers  that  *'the  results  of  his  experiments  are  eminently 
favorable  to  the  use  of  the  continued  suture"  (p.  64),  and  certainly,  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  are.  In  one  dissection  only  was  the  breach  found  partially 
blocked  by  adhesion  of  an  adjacent  peritoneal  surface  ;  but  here  a  wound 
six  inches  long  had  been  inflicted,  upwards  of  three  inches  of  which  was 
dosed  by  the  transparent  mesentery.  The  earliest  date  at  which  the  su- 
ture was  found  to  have  completely  passed  into  the  intestine  was  the  35th 
day  ;  in  other  instances  it  was  found  partially  adherent  on  the  22d,  28th, 
and  31st  days,  and  its  separation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
influenced  either  by  the  everted  mucous  membrane  having  been  pared  off, 
or  by  the  needle  having  been  carried  through  the  fibrous  lamella  of  the 
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bowel,  a  point  which  we  notice  for  the  following  reason.    Since  Dr. 
Gross's  work  was  published,  M.  Moreau-Boutard  has  proposed  to  sew 
wounds  of  the  intestines  by  excising  the  everted  mucous  membrane,  and 
bringing  the  peritoneal  coat  and  the  exposed  submucous  tissue  into  con- 
tact, and  he  effects  the  latter  object  (as  we  infer,  for  in  the  abstract  it  is 
not  very  distinctly  stated)  by  passing  the  sutures  through  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue.    M.  Jobert,  in  his  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  on 
M.  Moreau-Boutard's  Memoir,  objects  to  this  proposal  that  it  would  often 
be  physically  impossible  in  the  human  subject,  that  it  incurs  the  risk  of 
the  intestine  mortifying,  from  being  deprived  of  nutrition,  and,  finally,  that 
the  suture  cut  short  on  the  external  surface  of  the  bowel  must  almost 
infallibly  be  detached  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  for,  according  to 
M.  Jobert,  unless  a  suture  traverses  aU  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  it  is  quite 
uncertain  whether  it  will  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel,  and  if  it  does 
not  it  either  remains  in  the  cicatrix,  where  it  may  excite  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  or  becomes  detached  into  the  peritoneum.    It  is,  therefore, 
only  when  all  the  tunics  are  perforated  that  the  suture  can,  he  says,  be 
safely  cut  short,  and  if  the  mucous  coat  is  not  pierced,  the  thread  should, 
he  maintains,  depend  from  the  external  wound,  to  admit  of  its  escaping 
when  detached ;  M.  Jobert  adds,  that  a  surgeon,  who  was  ignorant  of  this 
mechanism  of  the  elimination  of  sutures,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pa- 
tient on  whom  he  had  performed  suture  of  the  intestine  die  of  peritonitis, 
excited  bv  a  suture  falling  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  (Bulletin  de  TAcad. 
Roy.  de  i/L6d.  Sept.  1845,  pp.  1036-40.)    M.  Jobert  does  not  give  any 
particulars  of  the  case  just  referred  to,  nor  does  he  cite  any  experiments  of 
his  own  in  evidence  of  this  point,  neitlier  does  he  say  that  the  sutures  had 
not  passed  into  the  bowel  in  any  of  M.  Moreau-Boutard's  experiments, 
but  simply  aUeges  that  his  method  is  attended  with  great  danger  of  their 
not  doing  so.    M.  Reybard,  however,  expressly  says  that  if  sutures  do 
not  embrace  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bowel  they  should  not  be  cut  dose, 
as  they  will  not  then  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  but  cause 
abscesses  on  its  external  surface,  as  he  observed  in  experiments  on  dogs 
in  which  the  sutures  did  not  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane.  (Joum. 
Compl.  1830,  t.  xxxvii,  p.  21.)    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  experi- 
ments which  lead  to  the  directly  contrary  conclusion.    Dr.  Thomson 
found  that  the  suture  passed  into  the  bowel  when  the  peritoneal  coat  alone 
was  included  in  the  suture ;  we  have  seen  that  in  Dr.  Gross's  experiments 
the  separation  of  the  suture  was  not  influenced  by  the  coats  of  the  bowel  it 
was  passed  through,  and  we  may  add,  that  in  those  experiments  in  which 
it  was  carried  through  the  submucous  tissue,  and  the  animal  was  killed 
before  its  complete  separation,  it  had  made  considerable  progress  towards 
being  thrown  off  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.    Coupling,  however,  M. 
Jobert's  statement  with  M.  Reybard's  positive  experiments,  we  must 
conclude  that  this  point  requires  re-examination,  and  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  prudent  in  practice  to  cut  short  a  suture  which  included  a  portion 
only  of  the  tissues  of  the  bowel.    M.  Jobert's  other  objections  to  M. 
Moreau-Boutard's  method  are  merely  speculative,  and  seem  to  us  to  be 
unfounded,  but  the  method  itself,  probably,  does  not  possess  any  peculiar 
advantage. 

Dr.  Gross  concludes  the  section  on  the  glover's  suture  by  detailing  six 
cases :  that  of  Mr.  Travers,  of  Lisbon^  two  fit>m  Glandorpius,  one  from 
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the  Diet,  des  Sc.  M^d.,  and  two  Larrey ;  of  those  cases  two  only 
were  fatal.  We  are  aware  of  but  a  few  additional  cases  in  which  this 
satore  has  been  employed.  Gny  de  Chauliac  mentions  a  successful  case  in 
which  he  sewed  an  intestine  yulnerata  secundem  longum  et  latum,  cum 
sutura  pellipariorum.'*  (Ars  Chirurgica,  1546,  p.  336.)  Fallopius,  we 
think,  records  a  similar  case,  and  Grarengeot  mentions  a  patient  who  died 
the  third  day  after  suture  of  the  intestine  was  practised  by  Guerin.  (Traite 
des  Operations,  t.  i.  p.  191.)  The  most  remarkable  case,  however,  of  the 
apphcation  of  the  gloyer's  suture  on  record  is  one  published  by  M. 
Reybard.  A  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  laboured  under  a  carcinomatous 
tomour  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  M.  Reybard  having 
diagnosed  the  affection,  cut  into  the  abdomen,  cut  away  three  inches  of  the 
intestme  affected  with  the  disease,  tied  the  arteries  of  the  mesocolon,  and 
united  the  extremities  of  the  divided  bowel  with  the  glover's  suture,  the 
suture  was  cut  short,  the  intestine  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound 
of  the  parietes  sewed  with  three  stitches.  On  the  1 0th  day  a  copious 
evacuation  was  passed  per  anum,  and  on  the  38th  day  the  patient  was 
pronounced  well.  After  the  lapse  of  six  months,  symptoms  of  cancerous 
disease  of  the  intestine  again  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  about  twelve 
moliths  after  tlie  operation.  No  examination  of  the  body  could  be  ob- 
tained. This  case  was  communicated  by  M.  Reybard  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Paris,  and  M.  Jobert,  in  a  report  thereon,  stated  that  M. 
Reybard  had  performed  experiments,  before  a  committee  of  the  Academy, 
on  seven  dogs,  but  in  not  a  single  instance  was  union  of  the  bowel 
obtained;  faecal  effusion  occurred  in  all,  in  some  diffused  through  the 
abdomen,  iu  others  circumscribed  by  adhesions  between  the  intestines. 
The  committee  consequently  concluded  that  the  glover's  suture  cannot  be 
rehed  on  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestine,  and  we  certainly 
think  that  however  favorable  many  experiments  may  seem  to  be  to  it,  it 
is  far  inferior  to  suture  with  inversion  of  the  serous  surface  of  the  bowel. 
(Ann.  de  la  Chirurg.  Fr.  et  Etr.  Aug.  1844.  p.  493.) 

We  may  pass  briefly  over  Dr.  Gross's  experiments  on  the  interrupted 
suture.  In  fourteen  experiments  death  occurred  once  only  (and  that 
after  complete  division  of  the  bowel),  though  in  some  the  stitches  were 
four  and  five  lines  apart,  and  in  no  instance  was  the  caliber  of  the  intes- 
tine diminished.  In  ten  experiments  the  sutures  were  cut  short,  and 
in  all  they  either  passed  or  were  in  progress  of  passing  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bowel.  We  are  surprised  Dr.  Gross  fails  to  remark  the  great 
rapidity,  as  compared  to  the  glover's  suture,  with  which  single  stitches 
•re  detached.  The  latest  period  at  which  the  sutures  were  found  adherent 
▼as  the  1 7th  day,  and  in  two  experiments  they  were  detached  by  the 
7th  and  11th  days  respectively.  Dr.  Gross  concludes  this,  like  the  pre- 
ceding section,  by  Quoting  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  interrupted 
suture  was  employed  in  me  human  subject,  which,  he  observes,  "  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  experiments  just  detailed,  exhibit  an  array  of  success 
highly  favorable  to  this  method  of  treatment."  (p.  82.)  Those  cases  are 
■even  in  number,  five  successful,  and  two  fatal ;  the  two  latter  are  extracted 
from  Cooper's  folio  work  on  Hernia ;  three  of  the  former  occurred  in 
Ameri<^  and  two  are  taken  from  the '  Edinburgh  Medical  Siurgical  Journal' 
(vol.  xii,  p.  27),  and  the  '  Medico-ChirurKical  Review'  (vol.  xx,  p.  182). 
We  may  just  add  that  in  the  latter  journal  (vol.  vi,  p.  557)  there  is  another 
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ease  mentioned,  in  which  Dr.  Washboum  united  several  small  wounds  of 
the  intestine  by  the  interrupted  suture  with  success,  and  in  the  Joum.  der 
Practisch.  Heilkunde,  Feb.  1825,  is  a  remarkable  case,  in  which  Dr. 
Fuchsius,  having  diagnosed  the  existence  of  intussusception  of  the  intes- 
tine, cut  into  the  abdomen,  drew  out  the  invaginated  bowel,  and,  being 
unable  to  free  it,  cut  into  the  gut  and  disengaged  the  invaginated  portion, 
which  was  two  feet  in  length,  united  the  wound  by  sutures,  and  the  patient 
recovered  in  fourteen  days. 

Dr.  Gross  next  (certainly  very  unmethodically)  introduces  a  section  on 
the  "  Method  of  Ramdohr,"  the  history  of  which  is  very  accurately  given, 
and  Dr.  Gross  adds  to  the  cases  of  its  application  in  the  human  subject  that 
are  generally  known,  one  from  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science 
(vol.x,p.42.)  In  this  case  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine  is  supposed 
to  have  been  passed  into  the  upper  extremity,  as  what  seemed  to  be  the 
lower  end  was  separated  from  the  mesentery  by  the  knife  which  had 
inflicted  the  wound ;  the  invagination  was  maintained  by  three  points  of 
suture,  two  other  wounds  of  the  small  intestine  were  secured  by  the  con- 
tinued suture,  and  a  single  stitch  was  taken  in  a  wound  of  the  colon  ; 
the  patient  was  well  by  the  1 9th  day. 

The  short  section  on  Le  Dran's  suture  requires  no  comment,  and  but 
little  need  be  said  respecting  that  on  the  "  Method  of  Bertrandi,  or  la 
suture  k  points  passes."  Dr.  Gross  says  that,  excepting  Boyer,  he  knows 
of  no  modern  advocates  of  this  suture :  it  is,  however,  recommended  by 
Sanson,  Roux,  Fatissier,  Lombard,  Richerand,  and  others,  but  by  the  last 
writer  in  long  wounds  only.  Dr.  Gross  says  we  have  no  cases  of  its 
appHcation  in  the  human  subject,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  haye 
very  few,  considering  how  long  this  suture  was  favorably  regarded  by 
many  continental  surgeons.  Lombard,  however,  mentions  one  case, 
(Clinique  des  Flaies  Recentes,  p.  197):  in  1778  an  English  soldier  was 
landed  at  Gravelines  with  a  sabre  wound  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
through  which  the  ileum  protruded,  and  was  wounded  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  a  finger's  breadth.  Lombard  sewed  the  wound  with  Ber- 
trandi* s  suture ;  aU  went  well  till  the  ninth  day,  when  Lombard  lost  sight 
of  the  case,  and  did  not  learn  its  issue.  The  following  is  also  an  example 
of  the  use  of  Bertrandi's  suture,  as  the  mucous  surfaces  were  directly  con- 
fronted. M.  Judnn,  operating  on  a  femoral  hernia  nine  days  strangu- 
lated, found  a  perforation  two  lines  in  diameter  in  the  intestine ;  finding 
that  two  stitches  a  points  passes  suffered  fseces  still  to  exude,  M.  Judrin 
took  two  other  stitches  at  right  angles  virith  the  former,  the  gut  was 
returned,  and  the  patient  recovered  in  a  few  weeks.  (Gazette  Med.  de 
Paris,  April,  1840,  p.  250.) 

Dr.  Gross,  in  his  account  of  the  "  Method  of  the  Four  Masters,"  only 
aUudes  to  a  single  experiment  on  this  method  performed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
Louis  informs  us  that  Duverger  tried  the  method  on  dogs  previous  to  his 
weU-known  application  of  it  in  the  human  subject.  Louis  himself  tried 
it  on  two  dogs,  and  they  recovered.  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  Royale  de  Chirurg. 
t.  iii.)  Vogel  tells  us  that  Thomas  Brayn,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  in  17(J4, 
opened  the  abdomen  of  an  ox  affectea  with  obstinate  constipation,  cut 
away  a  mortified  portion  of  intestine,  and  sewed  the  ends  of  the  bowel 
over  a  tube  of  wood ;  the  cyhnder  was  soon  voided  per  anum  and  the 
animal  lived  several  years.  (Sandifort,  Thesaur.  Disputation,  etc.,  vol.  ii. 
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p.  130.)  Dr.  Watson  proposed  this  method  as  a  Dew  one  so  lately  as 
1790,  and  having  excised  a  portion  of  the  bowel  of  a  large  dog,  sewed  the 
divided  extremities  over  a  cylinder  of  isinglass.  The  animal,  "  recovering 
perfectly,  seemed  not  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  having  had  his 
gnt  shortened  four  or  five  inches."  (Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii,  p. 
111.)  But,  though  successful  in  those  experiments,  Duverger's  case  is, 
we  believe,  the  only  authentic  example  of  its  having  succeeded  in  the 
human  subject,  or,  indeed,  rather  the  solitary  instance  of  its  having  been 
so  applied,  for  it  seems  uncertain  whether  Jamerius^  Roger,  Theoderic, 
William  of  Sahcetus,  or  the  Four  Masters,  really  ever  practised  this  me- 
thod, or  merely  recommended  it  theoretically. 

The  next  section,  entitled  Method  of  ralfin.  Bell,  and  Scarpa,"  we 
have  already  disposed  of.  The  following  one  is  devoted  to  the  Method 
of  Jobert." 

Dr.  Gross  tried  Jobert's  method  of  invagination  on  two  dogs,  both  died, 
one  on  the  third,  the  other  on  the  seventh  day ;  on  dissecting  the  latter 
animal,  he  found  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  upper,  "  into  which  it  projected  (firmly  united  to  its  inner 
surface)  in  the  form  of  a  roammillated  protuberance,  six  inches  in  length, 
tq)ering  at  its  free  extremity,  and  perfectly  closed"  (p.  118)  ;  the  intes- 
tine, consequently,  was  completely  obstructed,  and  was  distended  with 
gas  and  faeces  to  at  least  five  times  more  than  its  natural  size  above  the 
obstruction.  Indeed  this  method  has  proved  very  unfortunate  in  the 
hands  of  every  experimenter  whose  account  we  happen  to  have  met  with, 
excepting  always  M.  Jobert  himself.  M.  Begin  tried  it  on  three  dogs^ 
they  all  died,  one  from  feecal  effusion,  two  from  peritonitis.  (Recueil  des 
M^m.  de  M6d.  de  Chir.  et  de  Pharm.  Milit.,  t.  xxii,  1827,  pp.  60  et  seq.) 
Reybard,  in  fifteen  experiments  on  dogs,  passed  the  lower  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  gut  five  times,  and  fsecal  effusion  uniformly  occurred :  in  the  ten 
others,  in  which  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bowel  was  invaginated,  faecal 
effusion  also  occurred  in  two ;  three  of  the  remaining  dogs  died  within  a 
month,  and  the  five  that  survived  that  period  remained  emaciated,  were  sub- 
ject to  frequent  vomiting,  and  when  lulled  for  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  bowel  had  contracted  almost  to  obliteration  at  the  seat  of  invagina- 
tion, above  which,  it  was  greatly  dilated,  and  correspondingly  contracted 
below.  (Jour.  Compl^m.  des  Sc.  Med.,  t.  xxxviii,  pp.  337  et  seq.)  M. 
Petrequin's  experiments  with  this  method  were  also  so  unfortunate,  that  he 
unreservedly  condemns  it.  Dr.  Gross  also  rejects  this  plan  because  of  its 
difficulty,  of  the  violence  done  to  the  parts  in  executing  it,  and  of  the  un- 
certainty of  its  result ;  and  we  must  entirely  concur  in  this  condemnation, 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  the  impossibiUty  of  distinguishing  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  intestine  with  certainty ;  but  that  distinction,  ac- 
cording to  Jobert  himself,  is  so  essential  to  success,  that  he  proposes  to 
adopt  Louis'  method  of  discriminating  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intes- 
tine, a  proceeding  which,  we  trust,  needs  no  refutation.  Dr.  Gross,  after 
adverting  to  J.  Cloquet's  case,  in  which  this  method  promised  to  succeed 
when  the  case  was  reported,  but  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  we  do  not 
know,  mentions  another,  and  a  fatal  case,  in  which  Professor  Berard,  re- 
lying on  the  alleged  sign  that  the  lower  orifice  of  a  divided  intestine 
is  more  contracted  than  the  upper,  invaginated  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
bowel  into  the  upper  one.    There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  of  some 
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interest  in  this  case  which  Dr.  Gross  omits  to  notice ;  the  intestine  was 
burnished  with  yalmlse  conniventes  nearly  to  the  csecnm,  and  it  was  this 
circumstance  that  induced  M.  Berard  to  attempt  invagination  instead  of  al- 
lowing an  artificial  anus  to  form ;  for  as  he  supposed  that  the  small  intes- 
tine was  divided  high  up,  because  of  the  existence  of  valvulse  conniyentes 
at  the  site  of  the  wound,  he  feared  that  an  artificial  anus  would  have  been 
foUowed  by  death  from  defective  nutrition,  had  the  patient  survived  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  wound.  There  are  two  other  cases  not 
mentioned  by  our  author.  One  is  mentioned  by  M.  Jobert.  (Archiv.  6^. 
de  M^d.  1824,  t.  iv,  p.  74.)  A  woman  wounded  herself  in  the  throat  and 
abdomen ;  the  divided  intestine  was  invaginated,  and  she  died  in  fifteen 
hours  from  the  effect  of  the  wound  of  the  throat,  but  soft  filaments  of 
lymph  were  found  interposed  between  the  portions  of  the  bowel.  The 
second  occurred  in  M.  Jobert's  practice  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis.  A  man, 
ag^ed  70,  cut  away  a  portion  of  his  intestine  during  the  night,  and  the 
injury  was  not  discovered  till  next  day,  when,  in  addition  to  the  wound 
with  loss  of  intestine,  it  was  found  that  the  bowel  was  completely  divided 
in  a  second  situation ;  this  latter  wound  was  united  by  an  invagination 
retained  by  five  points  of  simple  suture  ;  the  extremities  of  the  portion  of 
the  canal  which  had  suffered  excision  were  kept  in  contact  with  the 
abdominal  wound,  in  hopes  of  establishing  an  artificial  anus.  In  thirteen 
hours  the  patient  died,  yet  adhesion  had  made  such  progress  that  the 
invaginated  serous  surfaces  remained  glued  together  after  the  sutures  were 
removed.  (Annales  de  la  Chirurg.  Fr.  et  Etrang.  Dec.  1842,  p.  437.) 
M.  Laborie,  who  records  the  foregoing  case,  adds,  that  M.  Boulen  has 
successfully  treated  two  cases  of  complete  division  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, by  M.  Jobert's  method  of  invagination,  and  that  M.  Jobert  himself 
had  lately  performed  the  same  operation  with  perfect  success  on  a 
patient  of  M.  Beaumes,  in  whom  the  intestine  had  become  gangrened  in 
a  crural  hernia.  No  particulars  are,  however,  given  respecting  the  three 
last  cases,  and,  indeed,  the  precise  mode  of  invagination  practised  is  not 
clearly  stated  as  regards  the  two  former  either,  so  that  the  four  last,  at  all 
events,  of  those  five  cases  may  be,  and  we  suspect  probably  are,  examples 
of  Lembert*s  rather  than  of  Jobert's  method.  Dr.  Gross  does  not  appear 
to  have  tried  experimentally  M.  Jobert's  suture  for  partial  wounds  of  the 
intestine;  M.  Reybard  objects  to  this  method,  that  the  kind  of  valve 
which  results  from  it  would  be  dangerous  in  transverse  wounds,  and  that 
simply  collecting  and  twisting  the  sutures  together  and  bringing  them 
through  the  parietal  wound,  without  knotting  them,  is  insufficient  to  keep 
the  hps  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine  inverted  and  in  contact,  as  he  expe- 
rimentally ascertained  in  dogs.  This  objection  we  find  to  some  extent 
confirmed  by  a  case  published  in  the  'Annales  de  la  Chirurgie.'  (loc.  sup.  cit.) 
M.  Jobert  united  a  wound  in  the  small  intestine  three  centimetres  long, 
with  three  sutures  inserted  according  to  his  method,  and  instead  of  knotting 
the  threads,  twisted  them  together,  and  allowed  them  to  depend  from  the 
external  wound ;  the  patient  died  next  day  from  peritonitis  and  a  vast 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  pelvis ;  the  wound  of  the  intestine  had  almost  all 
united,  but  was  patulous  at  one  angle. 

Dr.  Gross  performed  twenty-three  experiments  vrith  Lembert's  suture, 
but  he  neither  deduces  any  conclusions  from  them,  nor  gives  any  analysis 
of  the  results.    In  nine  of  the  experiments  the  bowel  was  completely 
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diTided,  and  four  of  those  animals  died,  two  with  faecal  effusion.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  on  partial  wounds  of  the  bowel  with  this  suture 
are  very  fayorable,  one  do^  only  perished ;  those  experiments  also  show 
the  rapidity  with  which  single  points  of  suture  pass  into  the  bowel ;  in 
one  experiment  they  had  disappeared  on  the  12th  day,  and  were  never 
found  at  a  much  later  date,  llie  caliber  of  the  intestine  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  instance  diminished  even  when  the  wound  was  two  and 
A  half  inches  long,  nor  do  the  inverted  lips  of  the  wound  seem  to  have 
permanently  projected  into  the  bowel;  in  one  dissection,  on  the  17th  day 
after  a  wound  two  and  a  half  inches  long  had  been  unitdl  by  eight  points 
of  suture,  it  is  merely  stated  that  "  the  villous  margins  of  the  wound  were 
a  good  deal  more  elevated  than  common,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
everywhere  continuous  with  each  other."  (p.  140.)* 

We  pass  the  Method  of  Denans"  and  its  modification  by  Baudens,  nor 
shall  we  stop  to  notice  a  somewhat  analogous,  but  even  more  objectionable 
proceeding  proposed  b^  Spillmans,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Memoir  of  M.  Begin,  which  we  have  already  referred  to.  As  reeards 
the  "  Method  of  Reybard,"  we  shall  only  observe  that  M.  Reybard  has 
long  since  renounced  his  own  method,  and  strongly  pointed  out  the  dis« 
advantages  and  dangers  attendant  on  it.  Dr.  Gross  says  he  is  not  aware 
that  this  method  has  been  employed  on  the  human  subject ;  but  it  has,  and 
with  success,  by  its  inventor,  who,  notwithstanding,  we  repeat,  unreservedly 
condemns  it.  The  case  in  which  M.  Reybard  applied  his  own  method,  is, 
we  may  observe,  recorded  in  M.  Reybard*  s  *  Memoir  on  Artificial  Anus,' 
&c.,  a  work  to  which  Dr.  Gross  himself  refers. 

Dr.  Gross  finally  considers  the  methods  of  Amussat,  Thomson,  Choisy, 
and  Beclard,  which  are  all  mere  speculative  proposals  founded  on  Mr. 
Travcr's  celebrated  experiment,  in  which  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  was 
restored  after  it  had  been  circularly  constricted  with  a  ligature,  and  seve- 
rally consist  in  so  constricting  the  extremities  of  a  divided  intestine  after 
they  have  been  invaginated,  either  simply,  as  Beclard  proposed,  or  over  a 
tubular  apparatus  of  more  or  less  fanciful  construction,  as  devised  by 
others.  On  these  speculations  we  need  not  dweU ;  but  we  may  here  notice 
the  result  of  the  only  case  we  are  aware  of,  in  which  a  human  intestine 
was  completely  included  in  a  ligature  ;  the  case  is  mentioned  by  Reybard. 
(}i6m,  sur  le  Trait,  des  Anus  Artif.,  etc.  pp.  86  et  seq.)  A  child,  aged 
between  six  and  seven,  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen,  the  colon  protruded, 
but  was  not  wounded,  and  the  suigeon,  if  such  he  is  to  be  called,  who 
•aw  the  child,  tied  a  silk  ligature  round  the  bowel  and  replaced  it,  the 
result  of  this  strange  proceeding  was,  that  symptoms  of  strangulation 
came  on,  and  continued  until  the  ligature  cut  through  the  coats  of  the 
intestine,  and  an  artificial  anus  resulted.  It  is  weU  to  know  that  such 
a  proceeding  is  not  necessarily  fatal  in  the  human  subject. 

Of  the  preceding  methods  of  suture.  Dr.  Gross  prefers  the  glover's 

*  Dr.  Groit  quotes  seTerftl  cM«t  in  which  Lemb«Tt*8  tutare  was  employed.  We  «re  not  «w«re  of 
aoj  other  eseea  betide*  those  quoted  by  Dr.  Grots*  sod  we  give  the  references  to  thenn,  at  so  doing 
may  prove  convenient  to  some  of  our  readers.  1.  M.  Jobert,  Recovery  (Lawrence,  Treatise  on  Rup- 
tures, p.  a06:  Velpeau,  M«3declne  Opdrat.,  t.  !v,  p.  143).  2.  Dieffenbach,  Complete  division  of  the 
tntcstlae,  recorery  from  operation,  death  several  weeks  after  from  Internal  strangulation  (Lawrence, 
nt  supra,  p.  962 ;  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  ill,  p.  517).  3.  Jobert,  Recovery 
(Archiv.  C&n,  de  Med.,  March,  1837).  4.  Baudens,  Recovery  (Op.  sup.  cit,  p.  336).  R.  Liegard 
(Vclpnu,  MM.  Op^rat.,  U  Iv,  p.  143).  6  and  7.  Jobert.  Fatal  (Lawrence,  Op.  sup.  dt.)*  8.  Baudens, 
raUJ(Op.tap.  dt.) 
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suture  and  that  of  Lembert,  without  awarding  a  preference  to  either, 
except,  indeed,  the  whole  cylinder  of  the  intestine  were  divided,  in  which 
case  he  would  prefer  the  Rover's  suture,  especially  in  young  subjects, 
in  whom  the  canal  is  very  narrow,  or  in  persons  in  whom  the  bowel 
is  overloaded  with  feecal  matter  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,"  as  ''in 
a  case  of  this  kind  the  inverted  edges  might  occasion  serious  obstruc- 
tion, from  the  manner  in  which  they  project  into  the  interior  of  the 
canal."  (p.  157.)  For  our  own  part,  we  would  certainly  prefer  Lembert's 
suture,  or  that  of  Gely,  in  every  case  where  we  deemed  a  suture  applicable. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  yet  satisfactonly  deter- 
mined what  is  the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue  when  an  intestine  is 
completely  divided  by  a  recently-inflicted  wound,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  but  that  the  safest  course,  in  such  an  event,  is  to  establish  an  arti- 
ficial anus,  taking  care  so  to  dispose  the  extremities  of  the  intestine  as  to 
favour  attempts  to  subsequently  heal  the  wound ;  to  discuss  this  point 
suitably  would,  however,  at  present  carry  us  too  far.  Dr.  Gross,  we  may 
here  observe,  states  in  the  next  chapter  (for  he  is  eminently  unmethodical 
in  his  arrangement  and  discursive  in  his  observations)  that  he  would 
deem  it  advisable  in  extensive  longitudinal  or  oblic^ue  wounds,  to  exdse 
the  afiected  part,  and  treat  the  case  like  one  in  which  the  tube  is  com- 
pletely divided  in  tlie  first  instance  ....  especially  where  the  opening  is 
more  than  two  inches  in  length."  (p.  171.)  In  this  opinion  we  can  by 
no  means  coincide ;  Dr.  Grosses  reasons  for  adopting  it  are — that  extensive 
wounds  take  a  long  time  to  heal,  that  the  canal  may  become  permanently 
contracted,  that  adhesion  in  them  is  seldom  complete,  that  numerous 
sutures  are  a  source  of  irritation,  and  tiiat  mischief  must  result  from  the 
protracted  manipulation  necessary  to  apply  them.  We  do  not  dispute  the 
force  of  those  reasons,  but  most  assuredly  they  apply  a  fortiori,  one  and 
all,  to  complete  division  of  the  intestine,  and,  if  valid,  the  necessary  infer- 
ence from  them  is,  that  extensive  wounds  of  the  intestine,  and  stiU  more 
complete  division  of  it,  should  be  treated,  not  by  suture,  but  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  artificial  anus. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  not  without  some  reason,  to  Lembert's  suture, 
that  the  wound  is  not  securely  closed  unless  the  points  of  suture  are 
tolerably  close,  and  that  the  dan^r  of  inflammation  increases  with  their 
number.  M.  Gely,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  has  proposed  a  modifi- 
cation of  Lembert's  suture,  which  purports  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  so  thoroughly  closing  the  wound  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  either  im- 
mediate or  secondary  effusion  ;  of  presenting  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
suture  that  neither  the  knot  nor  any  portion  of  it  is  visible  on  the  peritoneal 
surface,  and  that  it  must  certainly  pass  into  the  intestine ;  and  finally,  of 
beuig  easily  executed  and  apphcable  in  every  case.  This  suture  may  be 
practised  with  one  or  with  two  needles.  When  two  needles  are  employed, 
which  is  the  preferable  mode,  one  of  them  is  inserted  a  line  or  so  behind, 
and  external  to  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  wound,  is  carried  parallel  to 
the  wound  for  two  or  three  lines  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  and  is  then 
brought  out  on  the  peritoneal  surface  again :  precisely  the  same  is  done 
with  the  opposite  needle ;  the  threads  are  then  crossed,  the  left  needle  is 
now  introduced  into  the  puncture  through  which  the  right  needle  has  iust 
passed,  and  a  stitch  similar  to  that  first  made  is  taken  with  it,  and  a  like 
stitch,  in  like  manner,  is  made  with  the  right  needle.    As  many  stitches 
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are  thus  made,  paraUel  to  each  side  of  the  wound,  as  its  extent  may  require, 
and  it  then  only  remains  to  tie  the  threads  and  tighten  the  stitches  suffici- 
ently ;  this  is  accomplished  by  pulling  the  threads  at  each  point  where 
they  cross  the  wound  with  a  dissecting  forceps,  at  the  same  time  inverting 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  which  soon  become  so  perfectly  coapted  that  the 
thread  is  completely  concealed  between  them ;  finally,  the  extremities  of 
the  thread  are  knotted  and  cut  close,  and  the  knot  is  as  effectually  con- 
cealed as  the  rest  of  the  suture.  The  needles  should  be  fine,  but  a  little 
larger  than  the  thread,  to  permit  the  latter  to  run  with  freedom ;  when 
the  needles  are  crossed,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  pass  them  exactly  into  the 
orifice  which  the  opposite  one  has  traversed,  and  it  both  facilitates  and 
hastens  the  operation  to  tighten  and  knot  the  threads  each  time  they  are 
crossed  :  in  complete  division  of  the  intestine  this  is  indeed  indispensable. 
This  mode  of  suture  may,  perhaps,  seem  difficult  when  thus  described, 
bat  it  is  really  easily  peiformed,  as  we  have  ascertained  by  trial ;  the 
essential  point  is  to  make  the  corresponding  stitches  at  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  wound  of  equal  length,  as  otherwise  the  wound  is  puckered.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  manipulation  when  a  single  needle  is  employed. 
M.  Gely  states,  that  when  the  completely  divided  intestine  of  a  dog  is 
united  by  his  method  the  resulting  valve  produces  nearly  complete  tempo- 
rary obstruction ;  but  the  valve  gradually  diminishes,  and  perhi^  it  may 
finally  disappear,  as  we  find,  that  in  one  of  his  experiments,  five  and  a 
half  months  after  complete  division  of  the  intestine,  the  valve  had  dis- 
appeared round  half  the  circumference  of  the  bowel,  and  in  the  other  half 
resembled  one  of  the  valvulse  conniventes  somewhat  thickened.  The 
SQtare  applied  in  this  way  is  detached  very  slowly :  in  one  experiment  it 
was  found  adhering  in  the  wound  two  months  after  having  been  applied. 
H.  Gd/s  experiments  on  animals  with  this  suture  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
numerous,  but  so  far  aa  they  go  are  favorable  to  the  method.  M.  Gely 
has,  also,  twice  apphed  his  suture  in  the  human  subject.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  sailor,  ^ho  received  a  wound  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  through 
which  about  a  yard  of  small  intestine  protruded ;  the  prolapsed  bowel 
presented  two  small  woimds  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  having  been 
transfixed  by  the  knife ;  each  wound  was  secured  according  to  the  method 
ahready  described ;  the  intestine  was  reduced,  and  the  patient  recovered 
without  having  presented  any  very  serious  symptoms.  In  the  second  case, 
M.  Gely  inflictea  a  small  wound  on  the  intestine  during  an  operation  for 
itrangulated  hernia ;  he  secured  the  wound  by  a  stitch  of  his  suture,  re- 
turned the  intestine,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

We  may  here  mention  that  M.  Hip.  Nunciati  of  Naples,  has  proposed 
a  9piral  suture,  by  which  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  of 
the  intestine  are  inverted  and  brought  into  contact ;  it  may  be  that  the 
aecount  we  have  seen  of  this  method  b  imperfect,  but  it  seems  to  us  quite 
analogous  to  the  modification  of  Lembert's  suture  already  proposed  by 
Dnpuytren.  M.  Nunciati's  suture,  is  performed  with  a  single  thread,  which 
ii  carried  along  the  wound  alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to 
left,  and  then,  by  pulling  the  extremities  of  the  thread,  one  at  each  angle  of 
the  wound,  the  fips  of  the  wound  are  inverted  and  brought  into  close  con- 
tact M.  Nunciati  is  said  to  have  treated  three  cases  successfully  in  this 
way,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  particulars.  (Bulletin  de  1*  Acad. 
Royale  de  M6d.,  Sept.  1845,  p.  1041.) 
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None  of  the  old  sutures  are  applicable  in  wounds  with  loss  of  subatuioe, 
inyolving  a  portion  only  of  the  circumference  of  the  intestine ;  but  M. 
Gely  maintains  that  his  method  is  perfectly  suited  for  such  a  case.  When 
so  applied,  the  intestine  must  of  course  be  flexed  on  itself,  and  the  more 
80,  the  greater  the  loss  of  substance.  The  resulting  curvature  of  the 
bowel,  M.  G^Iy  maintains,  from  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals, 
does  not  cause  any  obstruction  or  other  inconvenience,  even  when  the 
inflected  portions  of  the  bowel  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  Again,  if 
two  orifices,  with  loss  of  substance,  should  exist  in  the  intestine,  M.  Gely 
proposes  that  they  should  be  brought  in  contact  by  means  of  hiB  suture, 
which  is  as  easily  applied  to  two  oiifices  as  on  the  two  margins  of  one  aper- 
ture. But  the  few  observations  we  have  to  make  on  this  head  may  con- 
veniently find  place  in  a  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Grosses  third  chapter,  entitled 
^*  Of  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestine  by  ligature  and  excision." 

This  chapter  relates  entirely  to  the  conduct  which  should  be  pursued 
when  a  portion  of  intestine  is  gangrened  in  a  strangulated  hernia.  Dr. 
Gross  first  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  minute  orifice  in  the  intestine,  and  notices 
the  practice  of  encircling  it  with  a  ligature,  which  we  have  already  referred 
•  to ;  but  we  may  here  fdlude  to  a  case  which  shows  that  a  ligature  thus 
applied  does  not  uniformly  make  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.  A 
man  received  a  sabre  wound  in  the  abdomen,  two  and  a  half  yards  of  the 
bowel  protruded,  and  at  one  point,  near  the  mesentery,  presented  a  wound 
about  the  size  of  that  commonly  inflicted  in  venesection  ;  it  was  uncertain 
whether  this  wound  penetrated  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine ;  but  Dr, 
Kothe,  to  render  matters  secure,  pinched  up  the  wound  in  a  forceps  and 
included  it  in  a  small  circular  silk  ligature,  which  he  cut  close  to  the  knot 
All  went  well  till  the  sixth  day,  when  peritonitis  set  in,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  ninth  da^.  On  dissection,  the  ligature  was  found  lying  loose 
on  the  surface  of  tbe  jejunum,  and  though  the  intestines  were  removed  from 
the  body,  no  trace  of  the  wound  could  be  found,  thoush  it  was  supposed 
to  have  pierced  the  bowel,  as  the  patient  had  passed  bloody  stools.  The 
failure  of  the  ligature  to  cut  into  the  bowel,  in  this  case,  may  have  arisen 
from  its  not  having  been  applied  sufficiently  tight,  but  this,  of  course,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  (Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  1827-8,  vol  i,  p.  807,  and  Rust's 
Magazine,  1828.)  As  to  the  practice  to  be  adopted  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  intestine  is  gangrened.  Dr.  Gross  cites  several  cases  to  show 
that  patients  may  survive  the  loss  of  even  several  feet  of  the  intestinal  canaL 
Among  these,  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Needham's  case  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  as  being  that  of  a  boy  who  had  fifty-seven  inches  of  his  bowel 
cut  off  by  a  cart but  that  is  not  exactly  the  fact ;  the  case,  indeed,  is  a 
curious  one, — the  pressure  of  a  cart  passing  over  the  abdomen  forced  a 
large  portion  of  the  intestine,  with  part  of  the  mesentery,  out  of  the  anus. 
Every  attempt  at  reduction  failed,  as  the  bowel  was  constantly  again  pro- 
truded by  retching,  and  on  the  third  day,  as  the  parts  appeared  to  be 
mortified,  Mr.  Needham  cut  them  away.  The  greatest  loss  of  intestine 
we  recollect,  where  the  patient  survived,  occurred  in  an  operation  for 
hernia  by  Arnaud,  who  cut  away  "  more  than  seven  feet"  of  gangrened 
bowel  (A  Dissertation  on  Ruptures,  pp.  341  et  seq.)  ;  but  all  this  has 
really  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  matter  at  issue ;  if  an  intestine  is  gangrened 
it  is  already  lost,  and  the  only  question  is,  shall  the  surgeon  suffer  an 
artificial  anus  to  form,  or  endeavour  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  canal. 
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In  eonaideriDg  this  qaestiony  Dr.  Qross  leaves  out  of  sight  that  an  oppor- 
tunity of  int^ering  in  the  latter  way  really  very  seldom  occurs,  for  the 
bowel  has  commonly  hecome  adherent  ahove  the  mortified  part,  and  we 
believe  no  sorgeon  disputes  the  role  that  such  adhesions  are  not  to  he  dis- 
turbed. But  suppose  the  bowel  is  npt  adherent,  which  Dr.  Gross  seems 
to  assume  is  the  usual  condition  of  things,  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that, 

when  there  is  much  inflammation  beyond  the  sphacelated  parts,  it  would 
probably  be  wrong  to  pursue  any  other  treatment"  than  to  suffer  an  arti- 
ficial anuB  to  form,  but  <'if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tube  is  nearly  or  quite 
sound,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  excise  the  mortified  structures,  and  to 
^proximate  the  ends  by  the  suture."  (p.  173.)  M.  Gely  thinks  that  his 
suture  may  be  applicable  in  cases  of  gangrened  intestine,  when  a  portion 
only  of  the  cylinder  is  involved ;  but  if  an  entire  zone  of  the  tube  is 
destroyed,  he  prefers  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  proposes  an  expedient  which  seems  to  us  extremely  plausible 
and  well  worthy  of  consideration,  as  probably  presenting  the  advantages 
of  the  suture  without  its  dangers :  this  expedient  is,  to  unite  by  his  suture 
the  extremities  of  the  intestine,  not  completely,  but  in  a  third  or  one 
half,  of  their  circumference  only ;  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  faeces 
would  be  thus  avoided,  and  the  bowel  favorably  placed  for  healing  the 
artificial  anus.  M.  Gely  further  asks,  might  not  a  notch  be  cut  in  the  free 
border  of  each  of  the  portions  of  intestine  thus  united.  This  would  be,  in 
£act,  anticipating  the  action  of  Dupuytren's  enterotome  on  the  eperon, 
M.  Gely  has  found  this  answer  perfecdy  on  dogs,  but  speaks  with  fitting 
reserve  as  to  its  application  in  the  human  subject. 

Dr.  Gross's  fourth  and  last  chapter,  is  on  Artificial  Anus,"  and  in  it 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  die  afiection  are  fully  and  clearly  con- 
aider^.  This  chapter  cannot  be  expected  to  present  very  much  novelty, 
and  but  a  few  points  call  for  observation. 

Dessault,  Noel,  and  others,  have  succeeded  in  oaring  artificial  anus  by 
obliterating  the  prominence  of  the  eperon  by  pressure,  applied  directly  on 
it  b^  tents.  Dupuytren  also  tried,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  more 
forcible  pressure  on  the  eperon.  Since  Dr.  Gross  wrote,  Mr,  Trant  com- 
municated to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland  an  extremely  ingenious 
instrument,  which  seems  admirably  suited  for  accomplishing  everything 
that  can  be  achieved  by  compression  on  the  eperon  ;  this  well-devised  con- 
trivance presents  the  great  advantage,  that  while  very  considerable  pressure 
can  be  exerted  on  the  eperon^  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  the  force 
applied  tearing  the  adhesions  of  the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  parietes, 
because  the  bowel  is  pressed  from  within  outwards  against  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  exerted  on  the  eperon.  This 
instrument  perfectly  succeeded  in  Mr.  Trant*  s  hands  in  one  case  of  arti- 
ficial anus,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  future  experience  will  confirm  its 
utility.  (Dublin  Med.  Press,  vol.  xiii,  p.  305.)* 

Dr.  Gross  mentions  the  uDsuccessfiU  attempts  of  Bruns,  Liotard,  and 
Blandin  to  obliterate  an  artificial  anus  by  approximating  with  sutures  its 
edges  previously  rendered  raw  by  the  knife  or  by  caustic.  Cooper,  in  his 
folio  work  on  Hernia,  mentions  two  other  similarly  unsuccessful  attempts. 
Dr.  Gross  also  notices  the  successful  autoplastic  operations  of  Mr.  CoUier 
and  M.  Blandin,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  same  kind  by  Velpeau, 

*  As  an  adequate  idea  of  this  ingenious  instrument  could  scarcely  be  conveyed  by  a  mere  verbal 
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and  also  the  method  of  the  last  surgeon,  which  consists  in  uniting  bj 
suture  the  raw  edges  of  the  opening,  and  facilitating  the  approximation  of 
the  parts  hy  making  a  semi-elliptical  incision  on  each  side,  and  about  an 
inch  from  the  preternatural  orifice.  There  are  some  other  very  interesting 
cases  in  which  artificial  anus  has  been  latterly  cured  by  autoplasty,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  other  methods,  and  which  show  what  perseyerance 
may  accomplish  in  remedying  this  lamentable  infirmity.  Dr.  Gross 
quotes  Rev  bard's  treatise  on  artificial  anus,  but  does  not  advert  to  his 
cases,  further  than  to  say  that  two  of  his  patients  rapidly  recovered  after 
the  application  of  his  enterotome,  whereas  of  his  three  cases  one  only 
was  cured  by  the  enterotome,  a  second  remained  unimproved,  and  in  the 
third,  which  recovered  after  a  series  of  autoplastic  operations^  the  entero- 
tome was  not  used  at  all.    This  last  case  is  the  remarkable  one  already 

description*  we  copy,  by  permiMlon  of  the  proprietor,  from  the  *  Dublin  Medical  Press*  the  aeoom* 
panylng  figures,  which  both  represent  the  instrument  itself,  and  also  exhibit  it  as  applied  fai  the 
treatment  of  artificial  anus. 


rig.  I*  Fig.  2.  Fi^.i 

1%^  1  wpnwwiti  ihv  fH3«lhoD  of  iho  c|tfTtm  mini  Mie  \h\n\  ix^pluatiion  of  the  instrument  with  it 
ItnHmt  Tllf  Vpptr  Of  r^nirjcukr  i^rUoa  of  tntcitlse.  Tbt  ami  or  lower  portion  of  iotcf- 
Itat  «t,  Tbm  mmtX/Kf*  ^  ita  HtnaOdB  tiiw«f4t  tk«  «plflCk  WriOlhe  propeller  a  in  removhig  the 
wptHm  r  fnan  th«  pTvt«niatiJT«l  efpffitnir,  «.  The  kisttumeitt  Litljwtiuced  into  the  carity  of  the  ia- 
f^tin**  wtth  ihr  pnv^i^llcr  V  |-Ti-*<lr>i:  \*M  'k  \hv  Pinrun  r  T'^^^nrar  \h*-  »f3ne,  whilst  the  expanded  wings 
in.  "ti  \Uv  hrMi\  lUji]  i!if  ifilfliJ  11  w\  Uvv  mjM  ,i]f,  .iL  *  ;-i  i..rt.  m  retaining  the  Intervening  parts 
\n  1  lijMr  ^ippoiiitufi,  %ii  «j  to  |3fvvt>ut  fl,n|  Mi^rAtioii  iiTif  ti<r  Ant«iU»r  nrfaceof  the  intestine  fr«»n  the 
]N,rU  rc«      thv  bhdomcn,  whUat  Ibt  pifl^lkt  l»  prci«JiaK  iMdl  tb*  aporon  towards  the  spine. 

!<  V  icftrfMiiti  Lhv  tfiitmmHit  «tll  lU  «t0|ti  rxftaDdlnf ,  and  IIm  propeller  pushed  forward,  as  in 
tKe  ed¥l?jr  Uii*  tMriniitnc>,  during  applleatW.  a.  Tbp  h<».ly.  I'u^  The  right  and  left  wings,  cc 
The  «ffWi  by  whu-ii  ifir^  r*  «p»rtiTp  wlngi  AT«- nii  vril  ,  i>.  7  Jir  i  r  i  dliT.  a.  The  concave  extremity 
Mif  ftoH^lar.  r.  The  cud  of  pfopcUti  »hieb  lh«  coocuve  txtfruiitj  is  pressed  against  the  eperoo. 
ttk  BtfCHPiKiaMfpaprilBfb  It,  aiM  wUefa  I, «mr  for  fixing  shield. 

f%<ir9,TivMy»y^liiiltewilAn«ti«mm4Miii  -  * 
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alladed  to,  in  which  a  ligature  was  tied  round  the  colon.  The  artificial 
anus  occupied  that  howel,  and  was  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A 
large  flap  of  skin  was  dissected  from  the  abdomen  and  applied  over  the 
opening,  where  it  perfectly  adhered,  except  at  one  point,  where  a  feecal 
fistula  about  four  lines  in  extent  formed.  The  edges  of  this  fistula  were 
freely  pared  and  united  by  suture,  but  union  was  prevented  by  the  issue 
of  faeces.  M.  Beybard  was  now  about  to  abandon  the  patient,  when  be 
observed  that  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  was  thrown  into  large  transverse 
folds  when  the  trunk  and  thigh  were  mutually  flexed :  he  then  pared  the 
edges  of  the  fistula  again,  apphed  no  sutures  or  adhesive  plaster,  but  kept 
them  in  contact  solely  by  making  the  patient  sit  with  the  trunk  flexed 
forward,  while  the  thigh  was  maintained  flexed  on  the  abdomen  by  a 
bandage  passing  under  the  ham  and  round  the  shoulders  and  loins. 
This  position  was  observed  for  one  month,  when  a  very  minute  orifice 
only  remained,  which  gradually  healed  under  applications  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  patient  finally  and  completely  recovered.  M.  Lisfranc 
was  less  fortunate  in  an  apparently  more  favorable  case.  In  operating  on 
an  umbilical  hernia  he  cut  away  about  fourteen  inches  of  gangrened  intes- 
tine, an  artificial  anus  resulted,  and  seven  months  after  fiie  operation  he 
applied  Dupuytren's  enterotome,  (the  only  example  we  recollect  of  its  being 
employed  in  an  umbilical  hernia,  with  the  exception  of  a  case  of  M. 
Robert's'*'),  and  four  months  subsequently  it  wa»  applied  a  second  time;  the 
faeces  now  resumed  their  course  through  the  rectum,  and  a  mere  fistula  re- 
mained at  the  umbilicus.  After  several  months,  the  edges  of  the  fistula  were 
pared  and  united  by  the  twisted  suture,  but  adhesion  failed  from  erysipelas : 
after  three  months  an  autoplastic  flap  was  applied,  but  erysipelas  again  pre- 
vented union ;  eight  months  subsequently  the  twisted  suture  was  again  ap- 
plied, but  union  again  failed,  though  no  erysipelas  set  in.  (Gazette  M^d.  de 
Faris,  1 843,  p.  543.)  M.  Blandin,  in  a  child  who  was  wasting  from  an  arti- 
ficial anus  high  in  the  small  intestine,  after  in  vain  trying  pressure  on  the 
epercny  with  Dessaidt's  tent,  and  a  special  apparatus  contrived  for  the 
purpose,  applied  the  enterotome,  after  which  the  orifice  contracted  conside- 
rably, its  edges  were  now  pared,  and  the  twisted  suture  applied,  with  the 
result  of  very  slightly  diminishing  the  opening ;  three  monUis  subsequently 
the  edges  of  the  fistula  were  again  refreshed  and  approximated  by  means 
of  two  "  tampons  articuU^*  of  Dupuytren,  without  using  any  suture ;  the 
apparatus  was  kept  on  for  ten  days,  when  union  was  complete,  and  re- 
mained permanent.  (Bulletin  de  TAcad.  Boy.  de  M^d.,  Nov.  1844,  t.  x, 
p.  110.)  In  the  following  case  M.  Jobert  resorted  to  a  contrivance 
different  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  patient  had  an  artificial  anus  in 
the  left  groin,  the  result  of  strangulated  hernia,  which  had  existed  nearly 
two  years.  Before  he  came  under  M.  Jobert's  care  the  enterotome  had 
been  applied  several  times  without  any  amendment,  and  ineffectual 

*  Id  M.  Robert's  case  the  enterotome  wai  applied  within  three  weeks  after  the  operation  for 
■tzaDguJated  hernia  had  been  performed,  aa  the  patient  was  sinking  rapidly  from  defective  nutrition, 
and  Botwithftandlng  the  very  diiadvantageout  circumstance  of  so  very  early  an  application  of  the 
enterotome  the  case  did  wcU,  and  a  slight  fsecal  fistula  only  remained.  If.  Voillemier,  In  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  was  similarly  wasting  away,  succeeded  In  supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient 
by  nntritioua  enemata,  until  a  sufficient  period  had  elapsed  from  the  performance  of  the  operation 
for  strangulated  hernia,  to  allow  of  the  enterotome  being  applied  without  incurring  more  than  the 
ordinary  risk  consequent  on  the  use  of  that  instrument.  The  efllects  of  nutritious  enemata  are, 
however,  so  very  capricious.  If  we  may  use  that  phrase,  that  their  beneficial  influence  cannot  be  cal- 
adaMd  cm  with  cerUinty  under  similar  circumstances. 
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attempts  had  been  made,  after  touching  the  borders  of  the  orifice  with 
caustic,  to  unite  them  by  the  pressure  of  a  padded  forceps,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  twisted  suture ;  repeated  applications  of  the  cautery  had 
also  proved  fruitless.  Under  these  circumstances,  M.  Jobert  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  infirmity  by  applying  an  autoplastic  flap,  but  hemorrhage 
came  on,  the  summit  of  the  flap  became  gangrened,  and  the  residue  con- 
tracted towards  its  base.  After  a  suitable  lapse  of  time,  the  actual  cautery 
and  nitrate  of  silver  were  repeatedly  applied  during  a  month,  and  produced 
some  slight  diminution  of  the  aperture.  Finally,  M.  Jobert  performed 
the  following  operation :  a  portion  of  sldn  was  dissected  away  at  each 
side  of,  but  at  some  little  distance  from,  the  artificial  anus,  and  the  raw 
surfaces  were  then  brought  into  contact  in  front  of  the  preternatural  open- 
ing, and  secured  by  six  points  of  twisted  suture.  The  parts  thus  united 
formed  a  kind  of  bridge  in  front  of  the  artificial  anus,  with  a  re-entrant 
angle  above  and  below  at  their  point  of  contact.  A  little  faecal  matter 
oozed  from  the  lower  angle  on  the  second  day,  and  from  the  upper  angle 
on  the  third  day,  but  the  parts  united  in  front  of  the  artificial  anus ;  the 
oozing  of  faecal  matter  from  beneath  them  gradually  lessened,  and  after 
some  months  the  cure  was  perfect.  (Bulletin  de  TAcad.,  etc.  Sept.  1845, 
p.  1030.)  Dr.  Gross  does  not  notice  a  particular  mode  of  applying  the 
actual  cautery  in  artificial  anus,  recommended  by  Diefienbach,  wluch  consists 
in  destroying  the  edge  of  the  bowel  where  it  joins  the  integument,  and  also 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucous  surface  within  the  orifice,  without 
acting  on  the  skin  itself ;  in  this  way  Diefienbach  closed  an  artificial  anus, 
resulting  from  a  lance  wound,  after  an  autoplastic  fiap  had  failed,  (Kleiner^s 
Repertorium,  Nov.  1835,)  and  Dr.  Fingerhuth  healed  two  intestinal  fistulse 
consequent  on  abdominal  abscesses  caused  by  blows.  (Wochenschrift  fur 
die  Gesammte,  Heilkunde,  No.  6,  1836.)  Dr.  Gross  just  mentions  a  Tery 
extraordinary  case  in  which  M.  Roux  endeavoured  to  remedy  an  intestino- 
vaginal  fistula,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  particulars,  which  are,  we  be- 
lieve, without  precedent.  M.  Roux  opened  the  abdomen,  divided  the  in- 
testine in  two  places,  immediately  above  and  below  its  adhesion  to  the 
vagina,  as  he  thought,  and  united  the  extremities  by  three  points  of  suture, 
according  to  Lembert's  method;  the  operation  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  patient  died  in  thirty-eight  hours.  On  dissection  it  was 
found  that  the  ileum  had  been  divided  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above 
the  artificial  anus,  but  instead  of  dividing  the  small  intestine  below  that 
point,  the  operator  had  severed  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  sewed 
the  small  intestine  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
colon.  (Recueil  de  Mem.  de  Chirurg.  et  de  Pharm.  Milit.,  t.  xii,  p.  213.) 

We  had  hoped  that  Dr.  Ghross  would  have  considered  the  question  of  the 
comparative  curability  of  artificial  anus  arising  from  a  wound  and  from  stran- 
gulated hernia ;  we  think  that  the  greater  difficulty  of  remedying  the  former 
has  been  assumed  on  far  from  sufficient  grounds,  and  it  is  obvious  how 
much  this  assumption  must  tend  to  infiuence  the  surgeon  in  the  practice 
he  adopts  in  certain  cases  of  wounds  of  the  intestine.  But  this  point  we 
cannot  pursue  further  at  present. 

The  length  and  minuteness  of  our  examination  of  Dr.  Gross's  work 
sufficiently  shows  that  we  deem  it  an  important  one.  The  subject  of 
wounds  of  the  intestine  required  examination,  and  indeed  we  must  say 
that,  in  our  opinion,  it  still  requires  it.    Dr.  Gross  has  made  a  valuable 
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contribution  to  this  branch  of  surgery,  but  the  field  of  inquiry  he  has 
selected  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  Dr.  Gross's  experiments  consti- 
tute the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work,  and  we  look  on  them  as  the 
most  important  body  of  facts  of  the  kind  yet  published.  Dr.  Gross  evi- 
dently possesses  a  high  degree  of  experimental  skill,  and  he  as  eridently 
is  endowed  with  the  rare  and  valuable  faculty  of  accurate  observation : 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  account  of  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
We  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Gross  with  thanks  for  the  information,  and  even 
more  for  the  materials  for  reflection  he  has  afforded  to  us. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  observations  on  artificial  anus,  the  various  methods 
of  treating  that  infirmity  have  been  alluded  to,  without  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  practical  application  of  any  of  them.  We  think  it  may  be 
useful  to  append  a  summary  account  of  the  methods  recommended  by 
Dieffenbach,  in  the  62d  chapter,  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  '  Ope- 
rative Surgery,'  as  his  experience  is  derived  from  the  treatment  of  a  very 
considerable  number  of  cases. 

DiefiTenbach  states  that  he  has  found  the  application  of  pressure  on  the 
ridge  intervening  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  bowel,  of  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  many  cases  of  artificial  anus.  He  applies 
it  by  means  of 

**  A  crescentic  ivory  crutch  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  the  staff  of  which  passes 
tfaroD|^  the  pad  of  a  gum-elastic  truss,  and  is  prevented  from  fietlling  through  by 
screwing  on  a  small  plate.  The  crutch  is  so  placed  upon  the  partition  that  one 
bom  passes  into  each  intestinal  opening,  the  staff  is  passed  througli  the  pad,  the 
small  plate  screwed  on,  the  truss  applied  and  fastened ;  and,  lastly,  the  long  staff 
projecting  through  the  pad  is  pressed  backward  bv  a  strap  which  runs  over  the 
small  plate,  and  is  fastened  by  a  buckle.  The  pad  lies  immediately  on  the  skin 
as  in  a  common  truss,  and  is  protected  by  laying  beneath  it  strips  of  dressing. 
The  bandage  is  removed  several  times  daily,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  excre- 
ments, and,  when  the  parts  are  cleaned,  the  crutch  and  truss  are  reapplied. 
Gradually  the  strap  is  to  be  buckled  a  hole  tighter,  in  order  more  strongly  to 
depress  the  partition.**  (Dieffenbach,  p.  705.) 

While  this  instrument  is  being  worn,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
restore  the  function  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  may 
have  been  partially  or  completely  suspended,  perhaps  for  years,  and 
Dieffenbach  says  enemata  of  ide  and  porter  are  remarkably  efficacious  in 
fulfilling  this  indication.  This  treatment  to  be  conducted  safely,  must  be 
conducted  slowly,  for  a  hasty  increase  of  pressure  produces  pain  and 
inflammation,  and  obliges  the  treatment  to  be  suspended  for  some  days. 
If  we  thus  succeed  in  obliterating  the  ridge,  and  bringing  the  orifices  of 
the  two  extremities  of  the  intestine  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  their 
posterior  walls  shall  form  a  continuous  surface,  it  still  remains  to  dose 
the  external  opening,  and  this  Dieffenbach  effects  by  the  application  of 
the  cautery  and  of  the  running  suture,  as  described  in  ^e  following 
extracts  from  his  work. 

"Jjjplicatum  of  the  eatfiery.  The  bandage  is  removed,  the  parts  cleaned  and 
dried,  a  roll  of  cnarpie  is  placed  in  the  openm^  of  the  gut  for  its  protection,  and 
the  extreme  strip  of  intestine,  just  where  it  is  united  with  the  integument,  is 
destroyed  by  a  small  bean-shaped  iron,  the  narrower  rounded  ridge  being  ap- 
pHed,    The  iron  is  carried  round  slowly,  a  second  is  taken,  and  again  carried 
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round,  so  that  a  burnt  ring  two  lines  in  breadth  surround,  the  abnormal  anus. 
The  paK  is  covered  by  a  narrow  roll  of  charpie,  and  then  the  bandage  is  reap- 
plied without  the  crutch.  After  the  separation  of  the  slouch  a  circular  granulation 
springs  up,  the  ends  of  the  intestine  sink  still  deeper,  andtlie  excrements  pass  off 
more  freely  b^  the  natural  channel.  After  a  fortnight  a  surface  of  at  least  an 
inch  of  the  skm  around  the  opening  is  to  be  cauterized,  and  its  inner  edge  also 
slightly  so."  (Dieffenbach,  p.  706.) 

Lint  is  applied,  first  a  mild,  then  an  irritating  ointment  is  used,  the 
patient  well  nourished,  and  an  enema  of  beer  given  daily.  By  the  process 
of  cicatrization  the  opening  is  soon  converted  into  a  small  fistula,  which 
another  cauterization  and  the  pressure  of  a  soft  truss-pad  suffices  to  close. 

Application  of  the  running  suture.  The  running  suture  is  necessary  after 
treating  a  very  large  preternatural  anus  in  the  way  just  described  by  the  crutch 
or  cautery,  when  the  external  loss  of  substance  is  very  great,  and  the  cautery  has 
not  produced  the  concentric  cicatrix  so  efficient  in  closing  the  opening.  A  strong^ 
curved  sewing-needle,  armed  with  four  or  six  threads  of  waxed  silk,  is  carried 
around  the  opening,  a  third  or  half  an  inch  from  its  edge.  The  needle  is 
passed  in  and  out,  and  again  in  and  out,  always  being  again  passed  into  the  same 
place  where  it  was  brouglit  out,  until  the  opening  is  completely  surrounded.  Six 
sucli  punctures  are  generally  necessary  to  encircle  the  opening  completely.  Both 
ends  of  the  threads  hang  out  from  the  first  puncture,  and  are  tied  together  with 
a  loop  upon  a  small  roll  of  plaster  laid  below  them,  and  thus  the  opening  is  either 
completely  closed,  or  only  narrowed  according  to  the  degree  of  tension.  The  threads 
should  never  be  tied  together  tightly,  because  they  would  then  cut  through  m 
a  few  days,  as  they  lie  beneath  the  skin,  and  only  surround  soft  partii.  As  they 
become  loose  they  are  tied  somewhat  tighter,  and  this  is  repeatecl  until  the  parts 
are  cut  through.  Contraction  of  the  opening  is  sometimes  very  considerable 
after  the  first  suture,  still  a  repetition  after  the  cicatrization  which  succeeds,  and 
another  cauterization  of  the  edges,  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  closure.'*  (Dieffenbach, 
p.  708.) 

When  artificial  anus  results  ^om  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
from  gangrene  of  a  portion  only  of  the  circumference  of  the  intestine, 
or  from  an  abscess  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  opening  both  externally, 
and  into  the  bowel,  there  is  often  great  difficidty  in  closing  the  aperture, 
especially  when  the  small  intestine  is  involved.  In  these  cases  the  pro- 
spect of  effecting  a  cure  is  most  favorable  when  the  disease  has  existed 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  all  the  parts  connected  with  the  preter- 
natural opening  (particularly  the  adhesions  with  the  intestine)  have  be- 
come relaxed  and  extended ;  here,  of  course,  the  crutch  is  not  applied 
as  there  is  no  ridge  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  cure  must  be  effected  by 
the  actual  cautery,  the  running  suture,  and  autoplasty ;  singly  or  suc- 
cessively practiseo,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
following  are  Dieffenbach' s  observations  respecting  the  application  of  those 
methods  in  this  class  of  cases : 

A  small  hook-shaped  iron  red  hot  is  placed  upon  the  edge  bordered  with  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  this  edge  is  destroyed ;  then  tl)e  point  of  the  hook  is 
passed  in  through  the  opening,  and  some  lines'  breadtli  of  the  internal  circum- 
ference is  burnt.  A  roll  of  charpie,  the  middle  of  which  is  tied  together  with  thread, 
is  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  held  &st  by  the 
thread.  The  opening  is  covered  with  charpie  and  plaster,  and  when  granulation 
begins  to  show  itself  around,  the  wound  must  be  gradually  drawn  together  by 
strips  of  plaster.  Afterwards  the  cauterization  is  repeated,  especially  around 
the  external  edge  and  border,  and  if  the  opening  does  not  speedily  contract, 
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the  ninniiig  sutare  is  applied  around  it,  between  tbe  intestine  and  integument. 
There  is  more  necessity  for  transplantation  of  skin  in  this  than  in  any  other  form 
of  preternatural  anus,  particularly  when  bard  cicatrices  surround  the  opening, 
as  these  render  replacement  impossible,  and  otber  means  are  ineffectual  In  some 
cues  I  have  perfectly  cured  with  the  cautery  alone  even  when  excision  of  the 
edges  and  sntore,  lateral  incisions  and  transplantation  of  skin,  either  as  a  bridge 
or  in  flaps,  have  failed.  One  of  the  most  diflficnlt  cases  of  preternatural  anus 
occurred  in  a  Polish  officer,  wbo,  in  battle,  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen  by  the 
bnce  of  a  Cossack,  tbe  transverse  colon  being  injured.  After  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  cure,  after  transplantation  of  skin  had  proved  unsuccessful,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cautery  succeeded,  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane 
around  tbe  edge  and  on  the  internal  circumference  contributing  most  essentially 
to  the  cure."  (p  713) 

Though  Dieffenbacli  considers  pressure  on  the  ridge  by  means  of  his 
crutch  &e  best  and  safest  mode  of  proceeding  when  applicable,  viz.  when 
the  partition  lies  at  some  depth,  and  the  ends  of  the  intestine  form  a 
right  or  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other :  he  considers  that  Dupuytren's 
enterotome  may  be  indispensable  when  the  ends  of  the  intestine  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  like  the  barrels  of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  or  when  the  partition 
is  tense  and  hard,  and  reaches  to,  or  extends  beyond,  the  external  opening. 
Nothing  requiring  notice  is  said  respecting  the  application  of  this  instru- 
ment. We  may,  however,  mention  that,  in  Dieffenbach's  opinion,  none  of 
the  numerous  modifications  of  Dupuytren's  enterotome  have  increased  the 
utility  of  the  instrument,  while  many  of  them  have  impaired  it;  this  latter 
observation  particularly  appUes  to  all  the  modifications  intended  to  remove 
a  circular  or  oval  portion  of  the  partition,  a  proceeding  which,  however 
apparently  advantageous,  experience  has  shown  to  be  prejudicial,  because 
the  concentric  contraction  consequent  on  the  cicatrization  of  the  circular 
aperture  renders  the  opening  much  smaller  than  when  Dupuytren's 
enterotome  has  been  a{{plied ;  but  even  his  instrument  may  cause  such 
great  contraction  as  to  render  the  disease  incurable.  Diefienbach  objects 
to  Dupuytren's  practice  of  opening  fistulse  connected  with  an  artificial 
anus,  and  removing  any  hard  irregular  cicatrices  surrounding  it,  because 
loss  of  substance  is  the  result,  and  new  cicatrices  form ;  he  says,  he  has 
found  it  much  more  advantageous  to  dilate  the  fistulse  with  sponge  tents, 
and  soften  the  cicatrices  with  poultices  and  embrocations. 

Artificial  anus,  connected  with  an  unreduced  hernia,  is  a  rare  aflfection, 
but  Dieffenbach  appears  to  have  met  with  several  cases  of  it.  The  treat- 
ment he  adopts  is  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  1 .  The 
cure  of  the  preternatural  anus  may  be  undertaken  without  attempting  to 
cure  the  hernia ;  when  the  hernia  is  very  large  and  adherent  in  several 
places,  when  one  wall  only  of  the  intestine  is  perforated,  when  the  intes- 
tine is  not  contracted,  and  the  inguinal  canal  is  so  large  that  after  closure 
of  the  abnormal  anus,  the  excrement  can  pass  freely  through  the  pro- 
truded portion  of  the  gut. 

After  the  patient  has  been  prepared  for  a  long  time  by  horizontal 
posture,  spare  diet,  poultices,  and  beer  enemata  containing  carbonic  acid, 
cauterization  of  the  opening  is  performed  with  the  red-hot  iron. 

"  A  roll  of  charpie  is  first  passed  into  tbe  opening,  and  then  itd  lip-like  border 
of  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  with  a  small  conical  iron.  Then  a  large  iron, 
of  the  form  of  a  piece  of  money,  is  taken  and  applied  flat,  so  that  tbe  opening  is 
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under  its  middle.  When  the  opening,  for  example,  is  of  the  size  of  an  Eogliifa 
silver  twopenny  piece,  the  round  cautery  which  is  applied  ^uld  equal  in  circum- 
ference that  of  a  shilling.  The  cauterization  of  the  circumference  must  be  slight, 
so  that  only  a  layer  of  skin  is  destroyed  of  the  thickness  of  strong  letter  paper. 
When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  roll  of  diarpie  is  removed  from  the  canal  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  whole  of  the  parts  are  covered  with  some  bandfuls  of  soft 
cotton  and  a  compress,  over  which  a  broad  suspensory  or  T  bandage  is  applied. 
The  bandage  is  as  frequently  renewed  as  it  is  soiled,  the  patient  kept  on  low  diet, 
and  a  clyster  administered  daily  at  least.  The  granulations  which  spring  up  after 
the  separation  of  the  slouch  are  to  be  protected  from  the  excrements  by  dressing, 
afterwards  a  stimulating  omtment  is  used,  assisted  by  caustic,  and  any  small  open- 
ing which  remains  is  closed  by  the  running  suture  and  repetition  of  the  actual 
cautery.  This  method  is  best  adapted  for  large  scrotal  hemiw.  When  there  arc 
several  small  openings,  thev  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  when  it  can  be 
determined  that  some  of  toe  openings  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  or 
that  the  smallest  portion  of  excrement  passes  through  them,  they  are  to  be  first 
closed,  as  their  cure  is  more  easy."  (pp.  723^.) 

Cure  of  the  preternatural  anus  of  a  hernia^  and  of  the  latter^  can 
only  be  affected  when  the  scrotal  hernia  is  moderately  liurge,  when  it  con- 
tains only  a  simple  loop  of  intestine,  and  when  the  ring  is  smaU.  Only 
a  strong  young  subject  is  fit  for  the  operation. 

The  condition  here  is  as  follows.  The  contents  of  the  intestine  pass 
from  the  abdomen  into  the  protruded  gut,  and  then  escape  through  the 
preternatural  anus.  The  gut  at  the  situation  of  the  opening  is  large,  the 
other  part,  particularly  when  it  passes  through  the  ring,  is  conti^cted,  and 
when  this  state  has  existed  long,  it  is  so  narrow  that  only  a  thick  catheter 
wiU  pass.  The  intestine  frequently  lies  free  in  the  ring  like  a  reducible 
hernia,  but  sometimes  adhesions  have  formed.  When  the  intestinal  open- 
ing communicates  with  that  in  the  skin,  the  skin,  sac,  and  intestine  are  all 
adherent  to  each  other. 

Treatment  when  the  hernia  is  moveable.  When  the  loop  of  intestine  is 
only  adherent  at  the  situation  of  the  preternatural  anus,  and  the  lower 
part  of  this  loop  is  still  in  some  degree  wide  and  extensible,  we  must  en- 
deavour  to  dilate  the  rings  by  division  with  the  knife  without  opening  the 
sac.  Then  by  gentle  manipulation  the  upper  part  of  the  protrusion  is 
gradually  returned.  This  is  possible  without  the  use  of  the  knife,  if  the 
rings  are  not  very  small.  Before  the  wound  has  become  cicatrized,  the 
cautery  is  to  be  appUed  as  before  directed,  and  as  the  opeoing  is  dimimshed 
the  intestine  is  pushed  farther  back  into  the  abdomen.  When  the  open- 
ing is  perfectly  closed,  the  intestine  is  replaced  as  far  as  possible.  The 
portion  of  intestine  which  adheres  to  the  integument  is  drawn  outwards 
as  a  diverticulum,  afterwards  the  cellular  connexions  become  lengthened, 
and  the  hernia  is  prevented  from  reappearing  by  a  truss. 

Treatment  of  preternatural  anus  in  a  small  adherent  hernia  consists — 

1,  in  destruction  (verodung)  or  removal  of  the  adherent  loop  of  intestine; 

2,  in  forming  a  common  preternatural  anus ;  3,  in  healing  the  latter. 
We  shall  follow  our  author's  description  of  this  operation,  as  he  says  he 
has  thus  exactly  detailed  the  state  and  treatment  of  a  man  28  years  of  age, 
who,  in  a  year,  was  cured  perfectly  of  a  scrotal  hernia  of  the  size  of  a  fist, 
and  of  a  preternatural  anus  which  opened  into  it. 

"The  operation  commences  with  division  of  the  scrotal  integument,  and  open- 
ing of  the  hernial  sac,  jui>t  as  in  the  operation  for  hernia.   The  opening  being 
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carried  to  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tumour,  the  spot  is  reached  where  the 
loop  of  intestine  |>asses  through  the  ring.  Without  separating  the  adhesions  at 
the  ring,  their  union  with  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  to  be  loosened.  When  this  is 
completed,  the  intestine  is  cut  through  close  before  the  ring,  first  dividing  the 
part  in  which  the  anal  opening^  exists,  and  then,  at  the  same  height,  the  part 
which  passes  into  the  abdominaf  cavity.  If  the  two  intestinal  extremities  are  not 
closely  adherent  to  each  other,  their  sides  turned  towards  each  other  are  to  be 
united  at  their  edge  by  a  thread  passing  between  their  serous  sur&ces.  The 
separated  perforated  loop,  with  contracted  canal  and  hvpertrophied  walls,  is 
loosened  and  removed  from  the  hernial  sac,  and  also  any  degenerated  portion  of 
the  sac  and  scrotal  inteeument. 

"  After  the  bleeding  has  ceased  the  cavity  is  filled  with  loose  charpie,  strips  of 
plaster  laid  over  it,  and  the  whole  covered  by  charpie,  a  compress,  and  T  bandage. 

"The  bandage  is  removed  as  often  as  it  is  soiled,  free  evacuation  of  the  excre- 
ment  attended  to,  and  after  some  weeks,  pressing  backwards  of  the  intestinal  ex- 
tremities into  the  abdomen  is  effected  bv  balls  of  d&rpie  laid  against  their  openings, 
llie  condition  is  then  the  same  as  if  theloopof  intestine  had  been  lost  by  strangulated 
hernia,  and  a  cK>mmon  preternatural  anus  had  been  formed.  After  some  months, 
when  the  hernial  sac  is  obliterated,  when  there  is  a  free  passage  to  the  intestinal 
extremities,  when  the  adhesions  have  become  extensible,  then  the  preternatural 
anus  is  to  be  treated  exactly  in  the  manner  before  described,  by  the  application  of 
tiie  ivory  crutcb  and  elastic  truss.  If  ^e  inferior  extremitv  be  considerably  con- 
tracted, it  is  to  be  gradually  distended  by  tents ;  but  if  the  crutch  can  be  first 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  of  its  walls,  its  gradual  dilatation  will  be  thus  readilv 
effected.  Lastly,  when  the  two  extremities  have  been  pressed  deeply  backwards 
into  (he  abdomen,  so  that  they  lie  with  their  openings  towards  each  other,  the  ex- 
crements begin  to  pass  by  toe  anus,  and  the  cure  approaches.  Closure  of  the 
external  opening  in  the  scrotum  here  offers  little  difficulty,  as  the  intestinal  ex- 
tremities lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  and  no  integument  has  been  lost. 
The  actual  cautery  is  here  seldom  necessary,  as  the  use  of  caustic  will  close  any 
remaining  fistula/*  (pp.  726-7.) 

In  case  the  separated  adherent  loop  of  intestine  should  be  left,  in  order  to 
avoid  an  extensive  wound,  it  would  be  advisable  to  destroy  (veroden)  its  canal,  by 
drawing  a  tiuck  cotton  wick  through  it,  and,  if  necessary,  this  may  be  covered 
widi  an  urritating  ointment.**  (p.  fTB.) 

The  transplantation  of  an  autoplastic  flap  is  only  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  artificial  anus,  when  the  skin  surroundmg  the  orifice  is  hard, 
inextensible,  and  altered  in  structure ;  if  it  be  soft,  pliant,  and  exten- 
sible, the  opening,  even  if  large,  may  be  closed  with  the  running  suture. 
If  a  ridge  exiat^  it  must,  of  course,  be  first  removed,  either  by  pres- 
sure or  by  the  enterotome.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  details 
of  the  operation;  but  Diefienbach  insists  that  the  transplanted  flap 
shall  not  completely  obstruct  the  exit  of  the  faeces  in  the  first  in- 
stance. His  earlier  operations  sometimes  failed  firom  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution, and  be,  therefore,  fastens  the  fiap  by  suture  in  two  thirds  of  its 
circumference  only,  the  anterior  border  being  left  free  to  allow  the  faeces 
to  escape.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  water  is  injected  under  the 
flap,  and  then  cbarpie  introduced  beneath  it,  and  the  whole  supported  by 
•tnps  of  adhesive  plaster,  the  free  edge  of  the  flap,  however,  being  left  un- 
covered. The  chief  point  in  the  after  treatment  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  faeces  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  which  is  sought  to  be 
effected  by  perfect  quiet,  dry  food  in  small  quantity,  small  doses  of  opium, 
snd  small  enemata  of  castor  oil  and  camomile.  If  the  dressings,  on  careful 
eiamination,  do  not  appear  soiled,  they  are  not  disturbed  for  three  or  four 
days ;  if  soiled,  they  must  be  immediately  renewed.    The  sutures  should 
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be  removed  about  the  eighth  day.  When  the  attached  portion  of  the  flap 
has  completely  united,  the  issue  of  faeces  should  not  be  opposed  by  strong 
pressure,  but  merely  impeded  by  charpie,  and  endeavours  made  to  heal 
the  opening  by  granulation,  by  the  application  of  resinous  ointments,  &€. ; 
generally  the  opening  gradually  contracts  to  a  mere  fistula,  which,  by  proper 
management,  finally  heals.  If,  however,  the  flap  unites  imperfectly,  it  is 
very  apt  to  contract  towards  its  base ;  which  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
counteracted  by  the  Judicious  appUcation  of  pressure,  and  keeping  it  on 
the  stretch  by  adhesive  strips  of  plaster,  while  granulation  of  its  edges  is 
at  the  same  time  promoted  by  resinous  ointment.  Fomentations  with 
camomile  sometimes  appear  to  be  extremely  useful. 

The  formation  of  a  bridge-like  flap  is  preferable  when  the  skin  on,  at 
least,  one  side  of  the  opening  is  healthy  and  extensible — the  orifice  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  two  long  concave  incisions,  vertical,  transverse,  or  obhque, 
according  to  the  existence  and  position  of  cicatrices,  and  the  included  skin 
is  smoothlv  dissected  away.  An  incision  is  now  made  parallel  to  one  of 
the  wounded  edges.  The  strip  of  skin  thus  isolated  must  be  one  third 
wider  than  the  opening.  Its  inner  border  is  fixed  with  hooked  forceps,  and 
it  is  dissected  from  the  subjacent  parts  in  the  interspace  between  the  two 
incisions,  and  when  thus  completely  free,  except  at  its  two  extremities,  it 
is  drawn  over  the  opening  and  attached  to  the  opposite  edge.  The  after 
treatment  is  the  same  as  when  a  pediculated  flap  is  transplanted. 

We  have  space  for  but  little  comment  on  the  foregoing  summary  of 
Diefienbach's  practice.  We  regard  simple  pressure  on  the  ridge  with  great 
apprehension,  because  of  the  absence  of  point  d*appui,  on  the  wall  of  the 
intestine,  where  it  is  attached  to  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  whence  the  risk 
is  incurred  of  the  adhesions  in  this  situation  being  torn.  But  Mr.  Trant's 
instrument  (which,  as  we  happen  to  know,  Diefienbach  has  seen)  is  free 
from  this  objection ;  for  it  supplies  the  point  dappui,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  bowel  being  torn  from  its  attachment.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  deny  that  the  running  suture  may  often  be  useful,  and 
sometimes  indispensable ;  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Dupuytren  8  compressor  would  in  many,  perhaps  most,  instances  efliciently 
and  more  conveniently  replace  it.  The  use  of  the  actual  cautery  is,  we 
are  sure,  quite  too  much  neglected  by  British  surgeons.  The  extraordi- 
nary tendency  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  to  contract  is  a  familiar  fact ; 
whence  we  may  appreciate  the  amount  of  contraction  that  may  result  from 
a  circular  cicatrix  thus  produced. 

We  always  feel  much  hesitation  in  pronouncing  any  opinion  respecting 
a  point  on  which  we  have  had  no  practical  experience ;  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  detailed  Dr.  Diefienbach's  proceedings  for  the  cure  of  a  hernia 
concurrently  with  that  of  artificial  anus,  as  a  curiosity  of  operative  sur- 
gery. When  Dr.  Dieffenbach  published  an  account  of  his  outrageous 
operation  for  stammering,  by  sub-mucous  section  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
he  said  it  was  an  operation  not  to  be  undertaken  save  by  those  endowed 
with  the  **  operative  temperament and  we  think  the  temperament  in 
question  should  be  possessed  in  very  full  measure,  and,  perhaps,  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  some  other  qualities  which  we  need  not  specify,  to 
induce  a  surgeon  to  imitate  the  proceedings  detailed  at  the  commencement 
of  our  35th  page. 
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Aet.  II. 

Nosologia  Positiva.  Scritta  da  Vincenzio  Lanza,  Dottore  in  Medicina, 
Professore  nella  Cattedra  di  Medicina  Pratica  della  Regia  Universita' 
d^li  Studii  di  Napoli,  Medico  Primario  e  Direttore  della  Clinica  dello 
Spedale  della  Pace,  &c.  &c.— iVapo/i,  1841-2. 

Potitive  Nosology.  By  V.  Lanza,  m.d,.  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  in  the  Royal  University  of  Naples,  &c. — Naples,  1841-2.  2  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  608-760. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  too  long  in  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  these  remarkable  volumes ;  because  although  we  have  before 
us  only  two  of  a  work  which  it  is  anticipated  will  extend  to  five,  still  it 
is  of  a  character  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  claims  for  the  author  the 
general  encouragement  of  his  brethren,  and  which  promises,  in  return, 
to  be  of  signal  service  to  the  profession,  especially  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  now  placed.  If,  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  one  feature  of  medical  literature  more  striking  than  another,  it  is  its 
superfluity  and  redundance.  With  much,  very  much,  that  is  excel- 
lent and  valuable,  there  is  vastly  more  that  is  trashy  and  contemptible. 
How  many  are  the  cases  published  which  have  no  existence  save  in  the 
distorted  views  of  their  authors  ?  how  many  isolated  facts  brought  to  light 
with  almost  the  assured  certainty  of  being  lost  ?  and  how  many  the  in- 
genious speculations  which  scarcely  outlive  the  day  that  gives  them  birth  ? 
when  to  these  are  added  the  many  absurd  professional  fancies  and  fallacies 
which  prevail  among  physicians  and  their  patients,  regarding  the  fashion- 
able medical  follies  of  the  day,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there^is  here  an 
amount  of  credulity  and  misdirected  labour  which  with  infinite  benefit 
might  be  entirely  suppressed.  But  how,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  this  to  be 
accomplished?  We  beUeve  that,  effectually,  it  never  will; — inasmuch  as 
the  cause  lies  deep  in  human  nature,  and  will  ever  and  anon,  in  revolving 
cycles,  be  forcing  itself  into  notice.  All  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected is  that  the  evil  may  be  restrained  though  not  suppressed ;  and  we 
believe  that  works  such  as  the  one  now  before  us,  by  enforcing  better 
principles  and  especially  showing  a  better  example,  are  calculated  effi- 
ciently to  promote  this  most  desirable  end. 

The  range  of  Professor  Lanza's  work  is  most  extensive,  including 
practical  medicine  and  medical  surgery,  which,  scientifically  considered, 
can  never  be  dissociated ;  and  its  great  object  is  to  withdraw  the  healing 
art  from  the  dominion  of  hypothesis  "  so  that  becoming  positive"  it  may 
advance  pari  passu  with  the  other  natural  sciences,  and  attain  that  ele- 
vation they  are  now  so  rapidly  reaching.  When,  some  half  dozen  of  years 
ago,  we  had  occasion  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  science  in  Italy  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  stated  that  "  the  Italian  physic  was  still 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  hypothesis and  it  would  certainly  be  interesting 
if  the  evil  in  that  country,  long  unchecked,  and  so  rendered  intolerable  by 
its  profusion,  were  there  first  to  receive  a  check  which  in  its  influences 
would  extend  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  Britain,  which  of  all  other 
kingdoms  seems  at  present  most  to  require  the  pruning  of  such  re- 
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dundancy  and  prurience.  Nor  is  it  the  general  object  and  end  only  of 
this  comprehensive  work  that  we  would  commend.  The  execution,  as 
partiaUy  exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us,  has  been  the  labour  of  the 
authors  lifetime,  not  only  among  his  patients,  but  in  his  study;  and 
with  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  there  is  conjoined  a  remarkable  amount  of  independence 
and  originality.  His  views  frequently  startle  by  their  boldness,  as  much 
as  their  novelty,  and  are  withal  founded  upon  a  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
Nature,  and  a  most  patient  observance  of  her  laws.  Seeing  the  eminent 
author  prominently  putting  forward  these  claims,  we  shall  take  some 
pains  to  represent  the  ground  on  which  they  rest;  though,  from  the 
perfect  originality  of  the  views,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  the  provincial 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  it  is  not  always  easily  done.  At  the  same  time, 
we  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  suffer  from  any  deficiencies  of  ours, 
nor  fedl  to  derive  that  benefit  which  we  believe  that  a  patient  and  careful 
perusal  of  the  pages  themselves  would  assuredly  afford. 

The  preface  of  a  work  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
introduction,  wherein  the  author  makes  his  salutation  and  first  impression 
on  the  reader.  Under  this  conviction  we  ghre  Professor  Lanza's  nearly 
entire. 

"  Can  medicine,*'  demands  oar  anthor,  ^  ever  be  rendered  one  of  the  positife 
sciences,  more  especially  in  its  application  to  the  cure  of  disease  ?  fs  it  necessary 
ere  the  healing  art  attain  a  character  in  every  wav  satisfactory  and  reasonahle, 
that  the  essence  of  disease,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  causes,  and  the 
appropriate  remedies,  be  ascertained  ?  Lastly,  may  the  processes  of  ratiocinadon 
in  medical  science  from  elements  which  are  necessarily  obscure,  but  yet  probable, 
be  reduced  to  conjectures  which  are  simple  though  isolated  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
is  it  necessary,  as  a  first  principle,  that  we  start  with  hypotheses  more  or  less 
numerous,— hypotheses  which  are  themselves  to  constitute  the  system  of  medicine  ? 
The  important  questions  associated  with  these  interrogatories  we  know,  from  the 
writings  of  Celsus,  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  high 
time  now,  as  most  reasonable,  that,  though  long  neglected,  medical  men  should 
again  revert  to  their  most  serious  consideration. 

«'  Hippocrates,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  his  first  aphorism,  was  quite  alive 
to  the  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  in  placing  the  healing  art  amone 
the  positive  sciences ;  but  throughout  his  entire  writings  he  shows  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  object  unattainable ;  and  occasionally  he  propounds  principles 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  design.  Celsus,  in  his  examination  of  the  Greek 
writers,  clearly  propounded  what  physic  as  a  positive  science  ought  to  be;  and 
accordingly*  in  the  preftice  of  his  work,  reauires  the  Empirics  to  accumulate  not 
only  clear  and  positive  medicine,  but  probabilities  also  concerning  the  hidden 
seats  of  diseases,  their  anatomico-pathological  form,  and  the  influence  of  their 
latent  causes ;  and  to  reject  not  only  firom  their  minds,  but  also  from  the  art,  all 
that  is  really  obscure  \  so  that  idle  speculation  on  the  essence  of  diseases,  and  the 
operations  of  causes  and  remedies,  mi^ht  be  discouraged.  But  though  ^s 
celebrated  author  inculcated  those  principles  in  the  abstract,  he  did  not  steadily 
observe  them  in  such  of  his  writings  as  have  reached  us ;  nor  did  he  proceed 
regularly  from  the  lucid  description  of  disease  to  its  cure;  but  in  his  interesting 
monographs  often  advises  remedies  without  assigning  the  reason  of  their  selec* 
lion.  Hence,  although  we  may  concede  to  Celsus  an  apprehension  of  what 
phvsic  should  be  as  a  pc^itive  science,  it  is  certain  that  he  left  no  precepts  for  its 
cultivation  in  this  particular  manner. 

«*  Gralen  was  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  that  the  science  of  medicine  should  be 
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based  on  hypotheses ;  commeiicing  with  disquisitions  concerning  the  essence  of 
disease,  and  the  peculiar  agency  of  causes  and  remedies,  and  that  all  medical 
reasoning  should  proceed  fipom  the  combination  of  such  hypotheses  into  systems. 
The  influence  of  ttiis  celebrated  physician  was  great,  and  has  been  felt  injuriously 
even  to  the  present  day. 

''In  the  progpress  of  time  physicians  arose  who  may  be  designated  prognosti- 
cators,  or  the  predicating  aed'-predicaion—znd  who,  defending  experience  whilst 
they  abused  systems,  were  useful  in  their  way,  inasmuch  as  they  snowed  by  facts 
bow  pure  medical  science,  free  from  all  hypothesis,  might  supply  positive  facts 
whereby  the  science  might  be  enriched. 

"To  render  medicine,  however,  one  of  the  positive  sciences  it  is  not  enough  that 
old  speculative  systems  should  be  condemned  and  abandoned ;  a  scientific  method 
must,  moreover,  be  discovered,  whereby,  when  once  placed  in  this  desirable 
position,  it  may  be  there  retained,  supplying  rational  principles  to  guide  us  in 
the  art  of  cure.    Our  own  age  especially  requires  the  adoption  of  such  a  method.** 

Our  author's  life,  he  informs  us,  has  been  devoted  to  this  object,  and 
he  believes  he  can  somewhat  promote  its  advancement.  A  work  of  this 
land,  however,  he  remarks,  is  a  task  not  for  a  single  individual,  but  for 
many,  and  their  co-operating  with  devotedness  and  perseverance.  His 
Uboors,  which  he  flatters  himself  will  throw  new  light  on  the  science, 
as  now  presented  to  the  public,  are  in  such  a  shape  that  every  one  may 
correct  his  fallacies.  The  critic  becomes  an  improver,  and  the  names  of 
master  and  scholar  are  no  longer  fraught  with  those  injurious  influences 
which  have  for  ages  been  associated  with  them.  The  wisdom  of  the 
professionid  chair,  and  the  erudition  of  the  author's  pen,  may  hereby  be 
readily  compared  with  the  practice  of  the  palace,  the  cottage,  and  the 
hospital ;  and  thus  every  cultivator  of  the  science,  in  whatsoever  situation 
he  may  be  placed,  may  assist  in  promoting  that  improvement  for  which 
their  united  labours  are  so  essentially  required. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  of  our  author's  work  is  upon  the  Philosophy  op 
Medicine,  a  most  interesting  topic ;  and  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters. 
It  embraces  discussions  upon  nosology,  natural  medicine,  the  errors  of 
transcendental  medicine,  of  empirical,  methodical,  hypothetic,  and  eclectic, 
upon  the  nullity  and  worthlessness  of  the  homoeopathy  of  Hahnemann,  upon 
the  foundation  of  positive  medicine,  and  its  necessary  criticism.  This  bill 
of  fare  extends  over  between  fifty  and  sixty  pages ;  and  we  shall  now 
supply  a  short  analysis  of  three  of  the  most  interesting  chapters.  This 
will  famiharise  the  reader  with  the  distinctive  characters  of  M.  Lanza's 
style  and  manner  of  thought.  Beyond  doubt,  he  has  most  praiseworthily 
spent  many  a  weary  hour  in  studying  our  science  and  elaborating  his 
opinions,  so  that  many  new  views  and  incentives  of  thought  are  burnished 
for  consideration. 

Chapter  I.  The  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  entitled.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  common  agreement  (consentimento)  among  physicians,  in  order 
that  medicine  may  become  one  of  the  positive  sciences.  This  agreement, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  a  great  desideratum,  but  is-  opposed  by  obstacles 
which  by  many  will  be  thought  insurmountable.  Not  so,  however,  in 
the  apprehension  of  our  author.  He  defines  medicine  to  be  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  bodily  infirmities  of  our  nature  ;  and  it  becomes  an 
srt  when  it  adapts  the  means  it  possesses  to  assist  Nature  in  overcoming 
disease.   The  means  employed  by  the  ancients  for  this  important  end 
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they  divided  into  hygienic,  pharmaceutic  and  surgical.  The  word  tfic^- 
tions  expressed  the  changes  they  wished  to  accomplish  on  the  disorder ; 
and  hy  remedies  which,  according  to  circumstances,  were  either  indicated 
or  coutraindicated.  After  the  enumeration  of  other  generalities  of  this 
kind,  the  author  continues : 

"  Let  us  DOW  inquire  into  tbe  reanon  why  medicine  is  one  of  the  least  certain 
of  the  sciences.  It  arises  not  from  its  own  proper  quality,  but  from  tbe  position 
it  is  artificially  forced  to  hold.  Other  sciences  have  conventional  limits  tor  their 
cofifnizance,  all  exclude  from  their  pale  data  that  are  uncertain,  and  rather  than  admit 
a  doubt,  throw  the  blame  upon  tbe  art ;  and  these  are  canons  which  none  have 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  dispute.  Very  different,  however,  is  it  with  physic. 
Men  are  so  anxious  about  their  health  that,  rather  than  be  sick,  or  run  the  risk 
thereof,  they  require  from  their  medical  advisers  a  statement  of  the  probabilities 
to  which  they  are  liable,  and  insist  upon  protection  and  relief  in  tne  midst  of 
doubts ; — melius  remedium  aneeps,  quam  nullum.  Quadrating  by  these  requirements, 
physicians  are  absolutely  forced  to  admit  conjectures  into  the  science, — to  deal 
with  cases  where  the  indications  are  most  obscure,  and  adopt  a  treatment  which 
is  little  more  than  tentative.  In  this  view,  physic  can  be  little  more  than  a 
conjectural  science  and  dubious  art,  because  what  is  required  from  it  b  far  more 
than  is  required  from  any  other  of  the  sciences. 

'*  Medicine,  as  a  positive  science,  must  address  itself  solely  to  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  obtain  conviction  from  evidence  alone  $  it  must  peremptorily  reject  all 
dogmata  which  are  incomprehensible,  or  beyond  the  grasp  of  tbe  mind ;  whilst 
it  retains  those  conjectures  which  wiU  prove  serviceable  to  the  art.  That  indi- 
vidual is  in  ignorance  regarding  what  he  affirms  who  maintains,  that  medicine 
can  then  only  be  positive  when  it  entertains  nothing  but  what  is  certain.  By 
excluding  probability  the  indications  of  the  art  would  be  abandoned,  and  the 
sick  would  be  much  dissatisfied  with  the  sacrifice.  Positive  medical  science 
must,  therefore,  recognize  the  science  of  probabilities  ;  such  probabilities  as  can 
have  a  correct  value  attached  to  them,  and  with  neither  more  nor  less  of  what 
is  their  due.  This  condition  is  absolutely  essential  to  tbe  employment  of  cAd- 
lecture;  which,  moreover,  must  never  be  employed  in  the  support  of  mere 
hypothesis.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  probabilities  are  thus 
admitted  as  necessary  elements  of  medicine  viewed  as  a  positive  science,  still  it 
is  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  what  is  of  real  and  positive  value,  resting 
on  the  broad  basis  of  enlarged  experience  and  observation.**  (pp.  12,  13.) 

The  author  regards  hypothetical  medicine  in  a  very  different  light.  In 
it  the  speculator  fancies  that  he  entertains  the  idea  of  a  fact,  which  he 
regards  as  the  common  exponent  of  numerous  other  facts,  and  of  the  re- 
lations existing  between  them.  Such  a  system  is  called  hypothetical  or 
systematic  (an  appellation  which  we  conceive  to  be  very  unhappy) : — 
hypothetical,  because  its  worth  is  measured  not  by  its  real  value,  but  by 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  it ;  and  systematic,  because  all  the  conjectures 
being  alike  supposititious,  if  one  be  erroneous,  the  whole  fabric  totters  to 
its  fall. 

This  clearly  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  system. 

Thus,'*  the  author  continues,  "  the  different  value  of  positive  and  hypothetical 
medicine  appears  as  it  regards  the  science  and  the  art,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in 
cultivating  them.  The  votary  of  medicine  as  a  positive  science,  like  Sie  culti- 
vator of  the  natural  sciences,  far  from  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves,  investigates  and  overcomes  them ;  sifting  every  conjecture  till  doubt  gives 
place  to  certainly.  The  hypothetical  physician,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  boldly 
meeting  and  overcoming  such  difficulties,  avoids  them ;  and  if  necessarily  oblige<i 
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to  encounter  tbem,  endeavours  so  to  set  them  aside,  or  smooth  them  down,  that 
tbey  shall  not  oppose  his  suppositions,  or  contradict  his  sjstem.  Positive  medi- 
cine is  that  part  of  natural  medicine  which  has  been  accumulated  from  age  to  age ; 
hypothetical  is  artificial,  has  no  prototype  in  nature,  is  the  creation  of  man*s  fancy, 
the  imagery  of  his  idolatry.  In  a  word,  medicine  as  a  positive  science  is  a  transcript 
of  historical  truth ;  hypothetical  medicine,  a  romance.  In  positive  medicine,  art 
roles  the  science,  since,  from  the  prognosticated  result,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  expressed  indication,  every  anticipation  is  realized ;  in  hypothetical  medicine, 
on  the  contrary,  speculation  rules  art ;  for  whatever  be  the  issue,  the  practitioner 
has  in  view  not  so  much  the  interests  of  his  patient,  as  the  protection  and  main- 
tenance of  the  mere  child  of  his  fancy."  (p.  14.) 

Such  is  a  partial  analysis  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  treatise.  We 
proceed  to  the  second,  which  more  distinctly  develops  the  author's  views. 

Chapteb  II.  The  scientific  discrimination  of  the  facts  of  nosology.  In 
our  endeavours,  says  the  author,  to  create  a  philosophical  system  of  medicine, 
tad  to  render  it  one  of  the  positive  sciences,  we  shall  attempt,  first,  to 
enumerate  exactly  the  facts  derived  from  chnical  observation,  and  deter- 
mine afterwards  their  scientific  value.  Disease,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  com- 
pound entity  which,  on  bein^  analysed  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  may 
be  resolved  into  ten  facta,  neither  more  nor  less !  Seven  of  these  facts  are 
possessed  of  a  positive  value,  because  they  are  directly,  or  indirectly, 
subject  to  the  senses.  They  are  partly  cognizant  to  sense,  partly  the 
product  of  sage  and  indisputable  conjecture.  And  they  are  the  more 
entitled  to  be  arranged  as  positive,  because  they  may  be  studied  as  they 
exist  in  nature,  and  without  the  interposition  of  the  slightest  hypothesis. 
The  other  three  facts  may  be  designated  transcendentsl,  snpposable,  or 
hypothetical,  because  they  are  beyond  the  actual  reach  of  the  senses,  and 
ire  merely  inferences  which  must  be  drawn  from  supposition.  Many  will 
here  be  tempted  to  inquire  if  M.  Lanza,  notwithstanding  his  decided  op- 
position to  rationalism  and  hypothesis,  has  here  escaped  that  danger  he 
so  assiduously  exposes.  We  confess  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  this  surmise.  But  sure  we  are  that  it  is  not  without  the 
most  careful  investigation  and  consideration  that  he  has  reached  his  con- 
dusion.    We  shall  notice  his  facts  in  order. 

FirBt  fact.  The  physiological  state  of  the  patient.  Physiological 
phenomena  present  themselves  both  in  those  in  health  and  in  those  la- 
bouring under  disease  ;  and  the  variety  they  exhibit  must  ever  command 
the  attention  of  the  practitioner.  The  physiological  condition  of  the 
patient  always  exhibits  a  combination  of  marked  appearances,  which  may 
be  readily  discovered  upon  the  first  examination  of  the  patient  and  his 
disorder;  and  the  relation  between  the  physiological  condition  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  may  usually  be  satisfactorily  established.  The  con- 
clusions are  always  conjectural,  frequently  not  very  evident ;  sometimes 
only  probable,  and  occasionally  dubious.  The  problem  is  to  determine 
how  much  the  existing  and  apparent  irritation,  increased  energy,  debility 
of  the  individual,  and  other  phenomena  belonging  to  the  category,  depend 
upon  the  disease ;  and  how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  in  the 
various  states  of  the  patient  is  aggravated  by  these  conditions.  Although 
this  fact  is  placed  by  the  author  in  the  first  rank  as  it  regards  pathology, 
yet  he  states  it  is  very  generally  omitted  in  the  descriptive  nosology  of 
disease,  because  dififering  in  difierent  patients  afflicted  with  the  same  dis- 
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ease,  every  practitioner  regards  it  according  to  those  pathological  principles 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 

Second  fact.  Combination  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  disease.  All  the 
changes  which  a  complaint  produces  in  the  human  hody,  whether  it 
respects  the  condition  of  the  body,  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  or  the 
inaction  of  uneasiness  and  pain,  are  called  symptoms.  They  are  the 
visible  elements  whose  union  produces  the  external  phenomena  of  disease ; 
and  the  combination  of  symptoms  being  patent  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
senses,  may  always  be  examined  and  described.  They  are  not  all,  how- 
ever, of  equal  value  in  the  production  of  disease,  and  should,  accordingly, 
be  distinguished  as  principal  symptoms,  and  accessory  ones.  The  former 
are  peculiar,  and  so  essential  that  they  e2Lhibit  the  true  external  characters 
of  the  disease  itself.  The  latter  do  not  arise  directly  from  the  disease,  or 
necessarily  appertain  to  it ;  but  in  whole,  or  in  part,  depend  upon  the 
peculiar  concurrence  of  the  causes,  on  some  symptoms,  as  the  secondaiy 
cause,  or  they  originate  accidentally.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this 
distinction  is  sometimes  most  apparent — as  conspicuous  as  are  the  symp- 
toms themselves ;  whilst  at  other  times  it  is  made  out  by  means  of  analo- 
gical conjecture.  Hence  the  true  character  of  the  different  symptoms 
must  always  be  made  objects  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Modem  medicine  has  made  rapid  strides  in  discriminating  the  symptoms 
of  disease,  and  by  methods  far  more  satisfactory  than  were  employed  by 
the  Greeks ;  so  that  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  seat  of 
a  complaint,  its  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  causes 
of  each  disease,  have  greatly  contributed  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  the 
exact  and  correct  connexion  of  causes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  modems  have  not  hitherto  equalled  the  Grecian  writers  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  expositions  and  descriptions  of  disease.  This  may,  pro- 
bably, have  arisen  from  our  erroneously  supposing  that  such  pains  were 
unnecessary ;  or  from  our  being  more  under  the  influence  of  hypothesis 
than  were  the  Greeks.  So  soon  as  medicine  attains  its  proper  position 
as  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  it  will  outstrip  the  ancients  as  much  in 
this  lucid  and  accurate  description  of  disease  as  it  has  in  the  accumulation 
of  facts. 

Third  fact.  Course  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  a  disease,  whether 
transitory  or  abiding,  acute  or  chronic,  continuous  or  periodic,  stationary 
or  declining,  regular  or  irregular,  conspicuous  or  latent,  having  remissions, 
alternations,  paroxysms,  relapses,  or  other  variations,  is  sometimes  so 
marked  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked ;  at  other  times  it  vriU  be  readily 
noticed  by  every  attentive  observer ;  whilst  in  other  instances  it  will  be 
detected  only  after  the  most  patient  scmtiny.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
there  is  scarcely  ever  room  for  anything  like  mere  conjecture  respecting 
it,  and  it  is  the  occurrence  of  irregularities  alone  which  demands  discri- 
mination. Upon  the  appearance  of  any  such  irregularity,  therefore,  we 
must  ascertain  its  relation  to  the  other  existing  circumstances,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  cause  of  its  appearance.  The  Greeks  were  particularly  careful 
in  indicating  the  courses  and  histories  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  acute 
ones ;  and  it  appears  they  have  left  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow,  imitate, 
and  equal  them. 

Fourth  fact.    Seat  of  the  disease.    The  seat  of  a  disease  is  understood 
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to  be  that  part,  or  those  parts,  of  the  body  which  are  chiefly  or  solely 
affected  by  it.  The  external  seats  of  disease  are  almost  always  evident, 
sod  the  advance  of  general  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathological  ana- 
tomy is  snch  that  the  seat  of  internal  complaints  ma^  generally  be  readily 
ascertained.  Hence  the  number  of  cases  is  inconsiderable  in  which  the 
proper  seat  of  the  disease  remains  a  matter  of  probability  only,  and  still 
more  of  donbt.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  pnncipal  seat  of  a  disorder 
is  not  always  so  apparent  in  internal  diseases  as  in  external  ones,  and 
especially  when  various  and  numerous  parts  or  tissues  are  implicated.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  accordingly,  the  assigning  the  true  centre  and  focus  of 

the  disease  will  always  be  more  or  less  difficult  and  conjectural  

Modem  science  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  ancients,  as  it  respects  the 
exact  position  of  diseases ;  and  the  contrast  on  this  point  would  have  been 
ttiU  more  marked,  had  not  some  modem  authorities  treated  these  physical 
facts  so  hypothetically. 

Fifth  fact.  Jnaiamiethpatholoffieal  form  of  disease.  The  visible  al- 
teration of  the  natural  and  vital  properties  of  a  part,  or  parts,  of  a  patient's 
frame  constitutes  the  anatomico-pathological  form  of  a  disease.  Inflam- 
mation, obstruction,  suppuration,  may  be  adduced  as  examples.  These 
states  exhibit  changes  in  the  affected  parts  which  are  referrible  to  this 
category,  and  they  are  evident  to  the  senses.  Our  acquaintance  with 
this  important  subject  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  moderns,  as  the  ancients 
were  in  ignorance  of  its  very  elements.  It  will  be  his  paiuful  duty,  how- 
erer,  the  author  states,  to  explain  in  the  next  book  that  this  fact,  as 
marked  as  the  preceding  ones,  concerning  the  course  and  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  has  been  completely  obscured  oy  the  ^atuitous  hypothesis  of 
some  modem  authors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  discover  one  primary  form 
of  disease  upon,  which  they  consider  that  all  other  morbid  forms  depend. 
If  he  succeeds,  he  continues,  in  demonstrating  this  error,  and  in  intro- 
ducing the  adoption  of  a  more  judicious  course,  rapid  strides  will  speedily 
follow  in  the  improvement  of  tne  healing  art. 

The  anatomico-pathological  form  of  most  external  diseases  is  sufficiently 
clear,  being  cognizant  to  the  senses.  Some  internal  diseases,  also,  have 
so  marked  an  anatomico-patholoeical  character,  that  in  these  cases, 
likewise,  it  may  be  held  to  be  decided  and  satisfactory.  In  the  majority, 
however,  of  these  intemal  disorders,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cha- 
racter is  only  conjectural ;  and  in  a  few  instances  it  is  still  but  doubtful 
and  obscure. 

Sixth  fact.  Concurrence  or  combination  of  causes.  The  agency  of 
caoses  in  producing  a  disease,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  a  supposititious 
fact ;  but  the  combination  of  causes  producing  its  effect  in  the  production 
of  a  disease  is  a  positive  fact,  and  important  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  others  with  which  it  is  here  associated. 

**  This  important  foot,"  says  the  author,  has  \ong  lain  latent — from  the  era  of 
Grecian  celebrity  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  this  unfortunate  obscuration  has 
presented  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  advancement,  not  to  say  to  the  origin,  of  posi- 
tive medicine.  We  were  early  alive  to  tbe  importance  of  this  arrestment ;  and 
by  tbe  most  sedulous  stud^  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  labouring  for  its 
removal  By  a  more  judicious  arrangement  of  the  established  classes  of  causes, 
and  especially  by  tbe  introduction  of  a  new  method  not  heretofore  proposed — 
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Damely  hj  the  prominency  given  to  what  we  have  termed  the  primary  or  radical 
disease*— yte  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  that  we  can  ofler  this 
fact  in  connexion  with  those  upon  which  we  have  already  insisted,  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  science.  By  this  distinction  primary  diseases  are  separated  from 
secondary  ones ;  and  the  true  origin  of  all  complaints  may  be  discovered  by  careful 
investigation  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  with  little  fear  of  disappointment 
or  error.  That  the  combination  of  internal  causes  produces  diseases  is  an  isolated 
fact  which  is  not  always  conspicuous,  because  it  does  not  fall  directly  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses.  But  we  will  show  that  we  have  so  hr  succeeded  io 
elucidating  the  problem,  that  it  may  always  be  profitably  appealed  to.  The  par- 
ticular part  which  each  and  every  one  of  the  concurrent  causes  plays  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  disease  will  always  remain  conjectural ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  those  which  are  the  true  efficient  causes  and 
those  which  are  the  secondary  or  accessory  ones.  Whatever  honour  may  accrue 
to  us  from  having  opened  up  this  path,  we  anticipate  that  posterity  w  iU  so  im- 
prove upon  it  that,  ere  long,  they  will  convert  our  probabilities  into  moral  ccr- 
Uinties.**  (p.  24.) 

Seventh  fact.  The  agreement  and  tolerance  of  the  remedial  means  em- 
ployed. All  ingests,  whether  the  usual  non-naturals  or  drugs,  when 
swallowed  by  the  patient,  produce  immediate  efifects,  good  or  bad,  upon 
the  physiological  condition  of  the  patient,  and  more  or  less  calculated  to 
benefit  or  aggravate  his  pathological  state.  This  fact,  without  doubt,  is 
most  important,  as  initiatory  to  all  others  bearing  upon  the  cure.  Accord- 
ingly, the  circumstance  has  been  conspicuously  put  forward  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  although  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  either  by  them  or  by  the  more  recent  cultivators  of  the  art.  A  n^lect 
of  this  important  fact  has,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cause,  proved  the 
rock  upon  which  systems  and  improvements  have  made  shipwreck.  This 
criticism  applies  as  much  to  the  mere  hypothetical  speculator  in  physic  as 
to  the  most  practical  of  his  brethren.  Medicine,  upon  attaining  the  rank 
of  a  positive  science,  must  endeavour  to  elucidate  this  circumstance  above 
all  others,  as  correct  views  concerning  it  will  most  contribute  to  its  pro- 
gress. In  some  instances  the  necessary  conditions  will  appear  conspicuous, 
in  others  doubtful,  and  in  many  obscure  ;  and  especially  when,  the  dif- 
ferent substances  prescribed  harmonizing  in  their  effects,  the  favorable 
symptoms  give  place  to  those  of  an  opposite  kind.  Willingly,  says  M. 
Lanza,  will  we  contribute  our  personal  laiowledge,  and  anxiously  do  what 
we  can  to  promote  this  desimble  end  ;  and  it  is  the  final  goal  beyond  which 
we  cannot  pass. 

Such,  very  much  in  his  own  words,  is  an  account  of  Professor  Lanza's 
seven  positive  facts.  Next  follow  his  three  transcendental  ones,  which  he 
also  calls  incomprehensible  (incomprensibili),  meaning  thereby,  we  pre- 
sume, not  so  much  that  they  are  positively  incomprehensible,  as  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  fully  comprehended ;  and  which  may,  moreover,  for 
ever  transcend  the  reach  of  man's  Umited  powers.  He  tiius  introduces 
them  to  notice,  somewhat,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  incomprehensible 
style  of  their  own  nature : 

"  Disease,  like  every  other  entity  in  nature,  has  an  essence  which  must  consist 
in  that  change  which  the  unknown  entity  displays  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  which  is  connected  with  tlie  essence' of  vitality.  The  operation  of  the  mor- 
bific cause  must  affect  the  condition  of  that  essence  of  vitality  necessary  to  consti- 
tute health,  producing  that  special  change  which  belongs  to  the  particular  disease 
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It  excites.  Remedies,  in  order  to  cure,  mast  operate  effectually  upon  the  essence 
of  life,  by  changiug  the  condition  it  has  acquired  in  disease  into  that  which  it 
maiotains  during  tealth.  Every  one  must  see  that  these  three  conditions  are 
the  three  diief  foots  or  circumstances,  because  they  comprehend  the  intrinsic  and 
suflScieot  cause  of  all  the  other  facts.  Hence  the  other  seven,  forming^  parts  of 
the  disease,  must  play  their  parts  in  a  manner  that  is  in  conformity  witu  the  dis- 
ease itself,  and  with  the  operation  of  its  causes  and  remedies."  (p.  26.) 

But  are  these  facts,  demands  the  author,  comprehensible  ?  or  rather,  do 
they  not  transcend  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  ?  We  invite  not  our 
readers  to  foUow  him  in  his  answer  to  these  inquiries,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  the  remaining  chapter  (X)  of  this  book,  on  which,  as  before  hinted,  we 
purpose  to  enlarge. 

Foundation  of  positive  medicine  as  a  science,  and  an  art,  I,  As  a 
Science.  In  that  system  of  medicine  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  positive 
science,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  one  category  all  the  facts  that  have 
been  accumulated,  such  as  they  appear  in  nature ;  from  the  known  and 
established,  it  must  proceed  to  that  which  it  does  not  know ;  and  it  must 
clearly  indicate  that  of  which  it  is  still  ignorant.  It  thus  recognizes  con- 
jecture as  a  legitimate  instrument  and  means  of  improvement  and  advance, 
and  indicates  to  those  who  follow  in  its  wake  the  path  they  should  pursue. 
Hence  the  only  object  of  positive  medicine  is  to  determine  what  is  common 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  diseases  and  to  remedies.  The  science  must  in- 
vestigate that  which  is  common  in  the  greatest  number  of  diseases,  and  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  the  same  disease ;  and  then  determine 
what  that  is  in  which  this  community  and  similarity  consist.  It  must 
likewise  investigate  what  is  peculiar  in  different  diseases,  and  in  what  that 
peculiarity  consists.  This  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  every  scientific 
physician,  and  he  should  and  will  be  satisfied  with  this  grand  aim  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  science  to  whose  cultivation  he  is  devoted.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  remedies.  The  physician  should  ascertain  what  common 
powers  or  virtues  reside  in  the  greatest  number  of  remedies,  and  in  what 
that  virtue  consists ;  also  what  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  each  remedy,  and 
in  what  that  peculiarity  consists ;  and  in  this  matter  he  ought  to  trouble 
himself  with  no  other  inquiry.  The  science  thus  viewed  is  to  be  mastered 
by  an  examination,  sometimes  conjectural,  indeed,  but  sound,  of  the  seven 
positive  phenomena  or  facts,  as  they  are  termed  by  M.  Lanza,  which  each 
disease  presents,  as  determining,  not  only  what  is  common  and  peculiar  in 
the  dis^ise  itself,  but  also  as  ascertaining  the  power  which  experience 
shows  every  remedy  exerts  in  the  same  condition  of  each  disease.  Thus, 
positive  medicine,  by  cleaving  to  the  principle  of  what  is  common  and 
what  peculiar,  can  alone  render  the  curative  art  rational  and  satisfactory. 
The  following  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  all  who  would  labour 
in  this  field,  although,  perhaps,  they  cannot  in  every  case  be  observed  to 
the  very  letter.  They  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  mere  speculator, 
whose  one  canon  is,  that  his  data  and  premises  shall  not  run  counter  to 
his  system : 

"  1st  In  order  to  ascertain  and  adopt  that  which  is  common  between  two  dis- 
eases,  or  between  two  cases  of  the  same  disease,  and  also  between  the  powers  of 
the  remedies  employed,  a  similarity  between  the  observed  facts  must  be  demon, 
strated. 
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"  2d.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  demonstrate  a  peculiarity,  or»  what  is  the 
same  thing,  a  difference  between  two  diseases,  or  in  different  cases  of  the  same 
disease,  the  direct  proof  arising  from  the  examkiation  of  the  diflferent  facts  alone 
is  not  sufficient ;  it  is,  moreover,  necessary  that  there  be  that  which  is  common 
in  these  several  items  \  and  this  demonstration  must  be  decided  and  apparent. 

3d.  That  a  perfect  community  and  absolute  peculiarity  being  vary  rare,  bat, 
in  most  cases,  diseases  and  remedies  offering  much  of  what  is  common,  with  little 
of  what  is  peculiar ;  or  contrariwise,  much  of  what  is  peculiar,  with  little  of  what 
is  common,  we  should  not  in  these  cases  unhesitatingly  decide  upon  what  is 
common  except  it  were  very  evident,  nor  determine  what  is  peculiar,  unless  it  be 
equally  clear.*'  (p.  52  ) 

2d.  da  an  Art,  Cotnmunia  communibus,  et  nngularia  singularibtu  ck- 
rantur.  That  which  is  common  in  diseases  being  determined,  not  after  the 
method  of  empirics,  but  by  the  sameness  of  the  physiological  state  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  combination  of  symptoms  ;  also,  by  the 
course,  the  seat,  the  anatomico-pathological  form,  the  concurrence  and 
combination  of  causes,  as  well  as  by  the  agreement  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed, and  the  patient's  tolerance  of  them,  the  art  must  necessarily  be 
governed  by  the  analogy  of  the  known  common  virtues  of  remedies.  Let 
the  proud  rationalist  boast  as  he  may,  he  is  himself  obliged  in  practice  to 
disregard  his  hypotheses ;  and,  in  analogous  diseases,  and  in  analogous 
cases  of  the  same  disease,  he  prescribes  those  remedies  which  have  been 
found  to  have  been  useful  by  experience.  It  is  clear  that  such  analogies 
as  are  based  upon  the  whole  of  tne  seven  |>ositive  facts  must  prove  most 
beneficial,  whilst  those  of  the  mere  empiric  will  for  ever  be  despised. 
Induction  is  of  the  same  use  in  the  elements  which  are  peculiar,  as  ana- 
logy is  in  those  which  are  common.  But  here  the  question  occurs,  upon 
what  rational  principles  can  inductions  be  based,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  true 
indication  of  the  cure  of  the  peculiar  element  in  different  diseases  ? 

The  errors  of  transcendental  medicine  being  admitted,  positive  medicine 
must  be  appealed  to  as  the  only  one  whose  principles  come  within  the 
range  of  human  intelH^nce.  In  a  case  belonging  to  the  category  sup- 
posed, the  feelings  and  mstincts  of  the  patient,  some  fortunate  occurrence, 
sometimes  a  marked  trait  of  the  disease  itself,  and  occasionally  a  safe  ex- 
periment or  trial,  supplies  information  regarding  those  curative  means 
which  the  peculiarity  of  the  disease  requires.  And  when,  as  often  happens, 
no  such  hint  can  be  obtained,  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  induction 
from  that  which  is  common  in  the  given  instance  with  other  diseases,  and 
draw  our  indications  from  analogical  conjecture.  Science  yields  no  more 
credence  to  an  analogy  of  this  land,  than  it  draws  from  the  groundwork 
of  the  induction  ;  and  art  exerts  itself  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  probabihty.  The  whole  history  of  our  art  exhibits  the 
reasonableness  of  this  principle ;  for  it  was  by  these  means,  and  not  by 
the  help  of  mere  hypotheses,  that,  from  the  very  commencement,  art  has 
ever  sustained  itself  and  made  progress.  And  throughout  its  onward 
career,  as  novelties  and  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  obstmate  and  unheard 
of  cases  occurred,  still  new  methods  of  treatment  and  of  cure  have  been 
discovered.  For  the  most  acute  diseases  hypotheses  never  did  more ;  and 
subsequently  it  has  fallen  back  again  to  its  wonted  speculation.  *'  N<m 
post  rationem  medicinam  ease  inventam ;  aed  post  inventam  medieinm, 
rationem  esse  qtuesitam"    From  this  it  follows  that  induction  in  medicine 
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science,  it  is  to  discorer  among  conjectural  facts  the  obscure  elements, 
common  and  peculiar ;  2d,  as  it  regards  tbe  art,  it  has  to  discover  the 
cure  of  peculiar  cases,  leaying  the  discoTcry  of  that  which  is  common  to 
analogy  alone. 

Thus,  according  to  our  plan,  have  we  given,  and  without  comment,  a 
Tery  partial  and  condensed  epitome  of  Professor  Lanza's  first  book  upon 
tbe  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  insisting  more  particulaily  on  tbe  parts 
treating  on  the  agreement  among  me£cal  men  as  to  the  manner  of  culti- 
vating thdr  common  science, — on  the  scientific  discrimination  of  the  facts 
of  what  our  author  calls  nosology, — and  on  the  foundation  of  positive 
medicine,  as  a  science  and  an  art.  Fully  are  we  aware  that  these  are  in- 
sufficient data,  whereby  any  one  can  judge  of  the  true  value  of  the  volumes, 
and  it  may  probably  exceed  our  powers  to  furnish  them  within  our  assigned 
limits.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  follow  any  short  or  sleight-of-hand  metiiod, 
and  say,  ex  lapide  Roma  I  Well,  however,  may  we  here  rest  for  a  moment^ 
and  inquire  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  philosophy,  and  these  facts  ? 
We  suggest  the  inquiry,  not  so  much  in  a  spirit  of  captiousness  as  of 
caution.  When  a  man  for  the  first  time  turns  to  the  elements  of  some 
even  of  the  severer  sciences,  and  commences  with  its  lemmata  and  axioms, 
be  may  for  a  moment  fancy  that  all  that  is  in  hand  is  sufficiently  jejune 
and  profitless,  whilst  in  truth  it  is  all-important.  And  so  in  the  case 
before  us.  Ilie  Professor,  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  is  dealing  with 
seneralities  and  abstractions.  His  philosophy,  like  that  prevalent  among 
bis  countrymen,  though  much  admired,  is  of  a  lofty  and  subtie  character. 
It  ia  of  a  species  that  is  rare  in  this  country,  and  of  a  class,  notwithstand- 
ing ail  his  protestations,  which  we  cannot  help  arranging  more  with  that 
of  tbe  speculative  Idealist,  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  than  with  that  of  tbe 
Experimentalist.  Our  author  belongs  to  a  school  very  different  from  our 
own,  and  uses  a  phraseology  with  wluch  we  are  not  familiar:  and  who  knows 
not  that  language  influences  thought,  not  less  than  thought  language  ? 
Hence  we  would  here  tender  a  word  of  advice,  to  the  efilect,  that  the  assi- 
duity and  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  Professor  in  this  early  stage  of  its 
manifestation  be  not  depreciated,  and  that  the  varied  results  of  his  painful 
and  protracted  labours  be  neither  disparaged  nor  despised. 

Second  Book.  Clinical  Pathology.  The  author  affixes  this  title  to 
the  second  book,  for  reasons  which  may  be  best  expressed  by  himself: 

"  I  dare  not  say  that  I  can  here  supply  such  a  patbologj  as  is  peculiar  to  posi- 
tive medicine, — such  an  one  as  it  snould  have,  and  as  it  will  ere  long  possess. 
Mere  hypothetical  medicine  ma^r  easily  invent  a  patholog;^,  based  upon  a  corre- 
Mxmdiog  nosology,  and  emanating  therefrom,  because  it  is  formed  upon  the 
tneoretical  priuciples  of  a  sj^stem,  aud  the  treatment  recommended  exhibits  no- 
thing else  than  an  arti6cial  union  of  particular  facts  adapted  to  hypothetical 
pathological  principles.  The  object  of  positive  pathology,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent It  has  to  reduce  the  analysis  of  general  and  compound  facts,  to  the 
parUcoIars  of  which  they  are  composed,  so  as  to  determine  what  is  common  and 
feadiar  in  diseases, — in  other  words,  the  commumly  and  peculiarity  of  each  dis- 
order. This,  again,  can  only  be  founded  upon  a  positive  nosology,  because  the 
general  system  can  never  be  remembered  if  all  tne  elementary  facts  have  not 
been  thoroughly  examined.  So  soon  as  medical  men  concur  in  cultivating  the 
science  after  a  positive  method,  and  our  knowledge  of  each  disease  is  admitted 
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by  common  consent  to  be  positive,  and,  as  it  were,  perfect,  then  will  positive 
pathology  assume  the  rank  it  should  ever  maintain  in  our  art.  At  present,  how- 
ever, ana  till  the  work  here  referred  to  be  accomplished,  pathology  can  legiti- 
mately be  directed  only  to  two  objects — 1st,  to  the  exposition  of  what  is  general, 
in  order  to  exhibit  how  very  much  is  still  unknown,  and  how  little  has  yet  been 
learned ;  and  2d,  to  indicate,  by  tlie  way  of  clinical  observation,  how  we  are  to 


ing  the  object  of  the  present  book,  I  have  given  it  the  simple  title  of  Clinical 
Pathology."  (pp.  57-8.) 

This  book  contains  thirteen  chapters,  which  are  mainly  commentaries 
upon  the  seven  positive  facts  already  enumerated ;  the  author  still  confining 
hunself  to  generalities. 

Chapter  I  is  on  the  physiological  state  of  the  patient ;  by  which  ex- 
pression is  meant  the  vital  condition  in  which  an  individual  is  placed  when 
snfPering  under  disease.  We  cannot,  the  author  remarks,  better  estimate 
such  a  condition  than  by  considering  it  in  relation  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  patient,  and  to  the  energy  exhibited ;  the  whole  of  the  functions  being 
in  this  way  brought  under  review,  and  life  under  this  peculiar  phasis  ex- 
amined. With  regard  to  the  energy — the  vigour  of  life — we  shall  regard 
it  in  no  other  aspect  than  as  a  state  of  exaltation  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
depression  on  the  other ;  which  conditions  we  avoid  designating  by  the 
terras  hypersthenia  and  asthenia,  because  these  terms  express  an  hypo- 
thetical cause  of  the  condition,  and  the  hypothesis  clings  most  pertina- 
ciously to  the  very  words.  In  regard  to  tins  existing  state,  truly  impos- 
sible is  it  that  in  disease  the  functions  should  maintain  their  natural  and 
regular  conditions ;  except  in  so  far  as  occasionally  a  disorder  may  be  of  use, 
as  well  as  order  itself— if  we  be  right  in  regarding  disease  as  a  state  of  dis- 
order. In  Italian  nomenclature,  Professor  Lanza  informs  us  that  irritation 
is  understood  to  be  a  general  tremulous  commotion,  an  agitation,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  more  feli- 
citously expressed  the  idea  than  Francesco  Redi,  when  he  said  that  irrita- 
tion was  a  sedition  of  the  vital  spirits.  Rejecting  the  hypothesis,  and 
adopting  the  phrase,  irritation,  in  the  Italian  acceptation  of  the  word, 
may  be  defined  to  be  life  in  a  state  of  sedition.  And  thus  understood,  it 
is  ever  present  in  disease ;  showing  itself  in  difierent  degrees  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  form  of  disease,  and  external  circum- 
stances. In  mild  cases,  the  constitution  being  good,  the  disease  mild,  and 
extrinsic  excitants  absent,  the  irritation  may  be  in  the  lowest  degree,  and 
scarcely  perceptible.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  disease  attacks 
the  whole  frame,  or  even  an  important  organ,  and  affects  the  exercise  of 
an  important  function,  sense,  movement,  or  formative  process,  the  patient 
never  maintains  his  natural  vigour.  A  change  is  always  perceptible,  and 
to  the  worse,  in  proportion  as  the  disease  distresses  ;  and  wealmess  is  the 
invariable  result.  It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  the  patient  may  appear  in  a  state  of  exalted  vigour;  but  this  soon  sub- 
sides, weakness  supervenes,  and  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  length  and  se- 
verity of  the  disorder.  The  decrees  of  exaltation  and  depression  are  more  or 
less  according  as  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  more  robust  and  hardy, 
or  weak  and  feeble ;  also,  according  as  the  complaint  entails  privation  or 
loss ;  also,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  causes  in  which  the  disorder 
commenced — as,  for  example,  with  copious  discharges ;  and,  mo^t  of  aU, 
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tccording  to  the  amount  of  the  irritation  and  of  pain,  the  worst  of  irrita- 
tions, when  intense  and  protracted. 

Such  knowledge  as  this  is  the  more  to  be  relied  upon  on  account  of  its 
£uniliarity.  It  has  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  generally 
admitted  both  by  professional  men  and  others.  Pathology,  in  its  present 
state,  can  ayail  itself  of  this  information  only  as  it  presents  itself,  and 
usually  as  somewhat  generic ;  as  is  freely  conceded  by  all.  What  light, 
then,  it  may  be  inquired,  can  positive  pathology  shed  upon  this  informa- 
tion ?  None  other,  it  would  appear,  than  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
physiological  condition  of  the  patient ;  also  on  the  precursors  of  the  com- 
pUant-— on  its  course,  seat,  anatomico-pathological  form,  and  its  causes  ; 
likewise  on  the  agreement  and  tolerance  of  the  remedies  employed ;  so 
that  we  may  thus  have  general  and  positive  rules  regarding  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  state  of  the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  patient.  All 
this  knowledge  should  be  derivable  from  nosology,  and  this,  conjoined 
to  the  positive  method  advocated  above,  will  furnish  a  true  pathology. 

Ihe  foregoing  description  of  increased  energy,  of  weakness,  and  of 
physiological  irritation,  so  frequently  offers  itself  to  observation,  that  it 
may  be  nodced  by  every  one  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  From  the 
fulness  of  the  vessels,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  heat  of  the  body,  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  debihty,  the  inference  is  direct  as  to 
the  excitement  and  depression,  and  every  change  which  may  have  oc- 
caned ;  and  from  the  symptoms — from  delirium,  to  the  most  trifling  altera- 
tion of  function,  the  irritation  is  made  manifest.  To  this  is  naturally 
conjoined  that  habit  which  every  practitioner  acquires  of  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  his  patient,  what  previously  was  his  state  of  health,  and 
what  it  again  would  be  were  his  trouble  removed.  From  this  the  infer- 
ence as  to  how  much  he  is  excited,  and  how  much  depressed,  is  at  once 
easy  and  satisfactory. 

Ratio  medendi,  Indicatio  prima  sit  vitalis.  In  regard  to  the  physio- 
h^cal  powers  of  those  agencies  which  operate  upon  the  frame,  they  are 
naturally  divided  into  revivifying  (vivijicantt),  dissolving,  and  irritating. 
By  the  introduction  of  these  terms  the  author  avoids  the  use  of  the  terms 
stimuh  and  counter-stimuli,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  hypo- 
thetical notions,  which  he  is  soHcitous  should  be  wholly  excluded  from 
the  pure  matter  of  fact  with  which  he  wishes  to  deal.  He  defines  revivi- 
fiers  those  substances  which  nourish  the  body,  or  which  concur  in  doing 
so,  increasing  the  means  whereby  it  is  so  supported.  Thus  alcohol  and 
aromatics  alone  would  not  nourish,  but  the  revivifying  powers  of  other 
iuhstances  are  greatly  promoted  by  them. 

Dissolvents  (Sdoglientt)  are  those  substances  which  being  incapable  of 
nourishing  the  body,  allow  its  vitality  to  be  exhausted,  and  its  substance 
to  be  dissolved ;  and  detract  from  the  power  of  those  substances  which 
would  nourish  the  body,  as  often  as  they  are  conjoined  with  them. 

Irritants  (Irritatim)  may  be  distinguished  into  necessary  and  accidental. 
The  necessary  irritants  necessarily  and  invariably  act  as  such  upon  the 
whole  race,  upon  the  sound  and  the  infirm.  Frequently,  however,  the 
same  substance  proves  not  only  irritant,  but  poisonous  to  one  class,  while 
it  may  be  indifferent,  nourishing,  or  medicinal  to  another.  The  acci- 
dental  irritants  are  those  substances  which  act  on  the  frame,  reviving  or 
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disordering,  and  withal  disquieting  and  disturbing  its  functions,  and  ippt- 
rently  for  the  four  following  reasons :  Ist.  From  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  in  reference  to  sex,  age,  temperament,  habit,  and  especially  idio- 
syncrasy. Thus  wine  is  an  irritant  to  some  abstemious  persons ;  ipect- 
cuan,  antimony,  &c.,  to  many.  2d.  From  the  form  of  the  disease.  Thus 
is  it  with  water  in  hydrophobia,  and  so  with  certain  remedies  in  vanoos 
diseases,  or  in  certain  states  of  the  same  disease.  3d.  From  the  quality 
of  the  substance.  And  here  this  rule  is  constant,  that  the  more  powerfol 
and  energetic  the  article,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  become  irritatiTe,  esjpt- 
cially  when  employed  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  4th.  From  the 
time,  method,  or  place  in  which  the  various  substances  happen  to  be  ad- 
ministered or  applied.  Thus  is  it  even  with  common  water,  if  it  happen, 
for  example,  to  enter  the  larynx,  or  be  drunk  at  improper  times,  and  in 
unusual  quantities.  The  application  of  such  observations  to  nosology  is 
evident,  inasmuch  as  they  are  express  facts,  generally  acknowledged  and 
received.  All  that  at  present  must  necessarily  be  attended  to  is  to  reject 
them  from  those  hypothetical  uses  to  which  the  rational  dynamists  hafe 
applied  them,  and  to  take  the  high  ground  of  adopting  into  our  service 
that  only  which  is  most  strikingly  common  in  disease,  and  in  the  physio- 
logical state  of  the  patient.  Thus  protesting,  it  behoves  us  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  the  progress  of  positive  nosology  has  determined  the  relations 
of  such  physiological  distinctions  with  the  special  curative  powers  which 
the  articles  used  as  remedies  properly  possess.  Waiting  in  this  attitude 
of  expectancy,  it  appears  that  in  the  present  state  of  clinical  pathology, 
as  it  regards  the  regulating  the  powers  of  the  patient,  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  adopt  the  following  maxims,  which  are  now  acted  upon  by  all 
the  Neapolitan  physicians  of  standing  and  experience. 

1st.  That  the  physiological  state  of  the  patient  be  maintained  in  the 
greatest  possible  tranquillity,  so  that  the  powers  of  life  may  to  the  utmost 
extent  be  preserved,  and  the  irritation  be  removed,  subdued,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  increased. 

2d.  That  in  the  special  cure  of  disease  such  substances  as  are  too  dis- 
solving be  avoided,  so  that  the  patient  be  weakened  as  little  as  possible, 
and  the  treatment  may  be  readily  tolerated.  Less  than  this  is  never  re- 
quired in  the  special  cure  of  disease. 

dd.  That  in  the  special  cure  of  disease,  avoiding  all  agents  which  are 
too  reviving,  the  energies  of  the  frame  be  not  roused  more  than  is  re- 
quired ;  and  especially  that  this  kind  of  treatment  do  not  aggravate  the 
disease. 

4th.  It  so  rarely  happens  that  remedies  are  prescribed  for  a  disease 
which  prove  artificially  irritating,  whereby  the  treatment  is  hurtful,  that 
no  general  rule  has  hiUierto  been  provided  against  it,  and  directions  must 
be  postponed  until  we  come  to  consider  the  treatment  of  individoal 
diseases. 

The  foregoing  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  preface  and  first  cha^ 
ter  of  tMs  second  book,  and  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  authors 
method  of  treating  this  part  of  his  subject ;  the  remainder  must  be  given 
more  shortly,  and  more  in  our  own  words. 

Chapter  II.  Combination  of  symptonu.  The  general  heads  to  which 
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the  tTmptoiiiB  of  disease  are  referrible  are  two,  namely,  the  altered  quality 
of  the  body,  b^  the  modems  arranged  under  the  head  of  physical  signs ; 
and  the  alterations  in  functions,  arranged  as  physiological  and  pathological 
signs.  The  author  informs  us  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  part 
of  his  work  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  external  symptoms  of  disease, 
bot  only  of  such  symptoms  as  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  positive.  In 
the  present  chapter  the  morbid  symptoms  are  summarily  announced,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  Uiat  general  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  them, 
and  be  made  aTailable  to  the  general  principles  of  the  art. 

1.  Alteraiions  of  quality  consist  in  physical  changes  of  the  whole  body, 
or  of  some  of  its  parts  in  relation  to  harmony,  colour,  heat,  situation, 
form,  density,  and  contiguity ;  and  this  not  as  a  consequence  of  a  former 
disease,  or  of  original  malformation,  but  as  a  necessary  element  of  the  ex- 
isting disease.  2.  Alteration  of  Junction.  According  to  the  author,  sen- 
sation, vital  moTement,  and  formation  are  the  three  actions  which  are 
simnltaneously  maintained  in  the  hunuin  frame,  and  are  the  manifestations 
of  life.  Every  individual  part,  moreover,  executes  an  office — a  function 
which  is  a  particular  sensation,  movement,  or  formative  process,  subser- 
Tient  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  frame.  Hence  he  retains  the  old 
distinction  of  fiinctions  into  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural,  in  preference 
to  the  modem  one,  of  those  belonging  to  animal  and  organic  life. 

There  being  no  disease  in  which  the  animal  functions  are  not  affected 
with  a  disagreeable  sensation,  with  uneasiness,  which  again  must  be  con- 
sidered painful,  such  paui  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  disease. 
And,  as  in  the  combination  of  the  symptoms,  as  it  regards  the  animal  func- 
tions, this  uneasiness  and  general  oppression  is  the  only  common  one,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  generic  sign  of  disease ;  and  the  severer  it  is  the 
more  unfavorable.  If,  in  addition  to  the  general  uneasiness,  there  be 
also  particular  imeasiness,  this  becomes  the  sign  of  a  particular  disease. 
The  disturbances  of  the  animal  functions  may  be  divided  into  five  classes, 
namely,  into  pab,  stupor,  torpor,  convulsions,  and  aberrations.  The  dif- 
ferent guises  in  which  these  symptoms  manifest  themselves  in  different 
diseases  is  reserved  till  the  consideration  of  the  neuronosi  in  general,  and 
individual  diseases  in  particular. 

Vital  movement  is  manifested  in  the  unceasing  current  of  the  fluids 
throughout  the  solids  of  the  body.  The  pulse  and  temperature,  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  body,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  show  how  they  may  be  affected  in  such  motions  by  disease. 
Ail  this,  however,  is  more  particularly  described  by  Professor  Lanza,  when 
treating  of  the  angionosi,  and  of  various  individual  diseases.  Also,  how 
the  vital  movements  becoming  altered,  may  be  accelerated,  retarded,  or 
become  motionless.  Most  diseases  exhibit  both  an  oppression  of  the 
senses,  and  an  acceleration  of  the  vital  movements. 

The  formative  process  consists  of  those  operations  whereby  the  living 
body,  incessantly  composing  and  decomposing  itself,  preserves  its  integrity. 
This  process  continues  satisfactorily  only  in  health,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  natural  vigour  of  the  individual.  An  excess  of  vigour  produces 
redundance,  which  may  be  a  cause  of  disease.  Disease  again  always 
wastes  the  body,  reducing  redundancy  where  it  exists,  and  subsequently 
preying  on  the  frame,  and  leading  to  debility  and  emaciation.  These 
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several  phases  of  the  animal  and  vital  functions  is  elucidated  under  tbe 
consideration  of  the  sarconosi,  and  of  various  diseases  in  particular. 

From  this  exposition  it  is  evident  that  the  aspect  of  disease  in  con- 
nexion with  the  visible  alteration  of  functions,  is  thereby  divided  into  affec- 
tions of  the  senses,  of  the  vital  movements,  and  of  the  formative  processes. 
In  the  neuronosi,  pain,  paralysis,  convulsions,  dementia,  and  such  like 
predominate ;  in  the  angionosi,  palpitations,  hemorrhages,  dropsies,  flaxes, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  sarconosi,  cachexia,  marasmus,  tabes,  &c.  &c. 

Ratio  medendi.  Bona  similibus,  mala  contrariis  curantur.  In  every  age 
medicine  has  been  searching  for  particular  remedies  for  every  morbid 
symptom ;  so-  that  for  a  long  time  there  has  been  no  bad  symptom  without 
its  corresponding  title  in  the  materia  medica.  Thus,  there  are  narcotics, 
sedatives,  carminatives,  cordials,  rubefacients,  refrigerants,  hemostatics, 
astringents,  aperients,  sialogogues,  cholagogues,  emmenagogues,  expecto- 
rants, diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  many  more.  Certainly,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  is  most  important  to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms,  because 
otherwise  great  damage  may  result  ere  the  disease  is  removed.  Heoce, 
too,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  nosology  of  such  diseases,  that  previous  to,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  proper  cure,  relief  should  be  afibnied  to  the  do- 
minant system.  This,  however,  is  not  always  easy  nor  possible;  and 
especially  if  it  be  so  associated  with  the  disease,  that  what  benefits  the 
one  is  prejudicial  to  the  other.  This  unfortunate  coincidence  must  have 
occurred  in  the  experience  of  every  practitioner ;  and  the  author  offers 
the  following  sage  suggestions  concerning  it.  Considering  the  symptom 
not  only  as  in  combination  with  the  other  symptoms,  but  also  as  in  relation 
to  the  positive  facts — to  the  physiological  state  of  the  patient,  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  its  pathological  anatomy,  the  combination  of  causes,  and 
the  eflPect  of  remedies,  you  can  judge  of  its  true  nature  and  consequences, 
and  determine  whether  it  is  more  advisable  to  oppose  or  favour  its  pro- 
gress. Upon  this  depends  the  proper  application  of  the  rule  affixed  as 
the  motto  to  this  chapter,  quod  bona  similibtis,  &c.;  a  maxim  which* 
though  directly  opposed  by  homoeopathy,  has  been  guaranteed  by  the 
judgment  and  consent  of  all  practical  observers  in  all  ages.  The  symp- 
toms being  thus  considered,  not  absolutely,  but  in  relation  to  all  the  facts, 
each  of  which  requires  an  indication  for  itself,  the  choice  of  means  most 
be  determined  by  a  reference  to  them.  If  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
symptom  be  opposed  by  the  physiological  condition  of  the  patient,  or  any 
other  circumstance  of  the  disease,  the  calculation  of  probabilities  alone 
may  lead  to  the  conjecture  whether  any  given  remedy  will  be  successful 
in  relieving  the  symptoms,  or  be  prejudhcial,  from  being  in  opposition  to 
some  fact,  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  the  anatomico-pathological  form  of  the 
disease.  Pathology  in  such  circumstances  teaches  ad  quod  magi»  urgtty 
occurrendum  ;  and  the  urgency  is  not  so  much  from  the  complaints  of  the 
patient,  as  from  the  danger  to  his  life,  and  its  being  an  obstacle  to  his 
cure.  In  such  cases  the  choice  of  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  the  expe- 
rience and  sagacity  of  the  physician. 

Chapter  III.  This  is  entitled  On  the  course  of  disease,  and  must  not 
detain  us  long.  According  to  a  law  which  the  learned  Professor  explains 
in  another  of  his  works,  it  happens  that  no  morbid  symptom  continues 
long  in  the  same  degree  or  form,  but  always  proceeds  either  increasing,  de- 
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creasing,  or  alternating,  so  exhibiting  itself  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  It 
is  by  the  same  law  that  life  is  transitory;  and  disease,  including  its  origin 
and  termination,  but  a  passing  occurrence  in  life.  Hence  there  are  no 
truly  stationary  diseases,  a  fact  which  holds  true  even  with  chronic  and 
incurable  ones.  Curative  indications  vary  with  the  various  courses  which 
diseases  present,  and  with  the  various  stages  which  occur.  Moreover,  the 
variations  which  appear  in  such  changes  are  not  always  secondary,  or 
subordinate  to  the  primary  or  principal  indication  which  the  diagnosis 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  These  changes,  therefore,  require  to  be  more 
particularly  considered  under  the  treatment  of  every  particular  complaint. 
At  present  all  that  Professor  Lanza  attempts  is  to  determine  the  primary 
and  natural  difitinction  of  diseases,  according  to  their  course.  And  here 
two  conditions  are  to  be  observed,  1st,  morbid  states ;  and  2d,  morbid 
processes.  By  morbid  states  are  meant  those  states  which  are  maintained 
by  an  existing  and  present  morbific  cause,  on  which  their  existence  imme- 
diately depends ;  so  that  when  the  cause  ceases  to  operate  they  suddenly 
disappear.  By  morbific  processes  again,  are  meant  such  diseases  as  are 
produced  indeed  by  a  present  or  passing  cause,  but  operating  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  originate  a  regular  series  of  morbid  events  which,  in 
regard  to  their  course,  depend  no  longer  upon  their  producing  causes,  as 
tbey  terminate  only  when  they  have  run  their  natural  and  necessary  course. 

The  ratio  medendi,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  disease,  our  author 
very  much  makes  a  comment  upon  the  following  axioms  and  phrases— 
Qub  natura  vergit,  eo  ducere  oportet.  Dum  natura  movet,  noli  mover e  tu. 
Every  disease,  he  considers  in  its  nature  a  combination  of  elements,  good 
and  hhA^bona  mixta  malis.  The  ancients,  he  reminds  us,  were  wont  to 
refer  to  the  various  fortunes  of  the  struggle,  under  the  terms  of  natura 
rineta,  natura  pugnante,  and  natura  vincente.  Hence,  according  to  the  view 
which  the  physician  takes  of  the  part  which  Nature  plays  in  each  disease 
will  be  the  character  of  his  practice.  If  he  regards  Nature  as  always  pas- 
sive, he  will  feel  urged  very  decidedly  to  interfere,  and  have  recourse  to 
bold  sanative  measures ;  his  practice  will  be  heroic,  or,  as  our  author  has 
liy/uriosa.  Again,  if  he  considers  Nature  to  be  always  active  in  the  cure, 
he  will  himself  be  prone  to  be  passive,  and  observe  the  expectant  plan — 
invariably  a  negligent  and  dilatory  one.  And  lastly,  if  he  look  upon  dis- 
ease as  a  struggle  between  the  complaint  and  Nature,  he  will  conclude  that 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  the  disorder 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  rouse  Nature  to  the  struggle  on  the  other.  In 
opposition  to  all  this,  positive  medicine,  forgetting  what  is  passed,  must 
commence  anew  the  study  of  the  powers  of  Nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
The  facts  previously  expounded  are  the  true  and  solid  basis  of  such  a 
study,  the  true  symptoms  whereby  Nature  shows  itself  vanquished,  con- 
tending and  triumphing,  remaining  still  to  be  determined.  Such  an  expo- 
sition as  this  in  general  terms  is  yet  a  desideratum;  and  in  particular 
cases,  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
will  be  propounded,  says  our  author,  when  treating  of  particular  diseases. 

On  Chapter  IV,  Respecting  the  seat  of  disease,  we  must  also  be  brief. 
Our  author  views  the  seat  of  disease  under  two  aspects. 

1 .  An  anatomical  and  an  etiological,  or  as  he  prefers  calling  it,  a  thera- 
peutic, point  of  view.    The  progressive  advance  of  anatomy,  physiology. 
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and  pathological  anatomy  makes  it  certain,  he  remarks,  that  no  disease 
can  be  equally  distributed  as  health  is,  throughout  the  whole  bodj. 
Hence  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  positive  law,  as  it  respects  its  anatomical 
locality,  that  there  is  no  disease  but  what  has  a  particular  seat,  and  dis- 
plays a  particular  anatomico-pathological  form.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, different  diseases  assume  different  guises,  by  invading,  abandoning, 
concealing,  and  changing  their  locality.  Hence  various  distinctions  which 
are  reserved  for  future  consideration.  At  present  the  author  only  specifies 
such  as  subserve  the  general  indications  of  the  cure.  1st.  There  are  dis- 
eases which  have  a  central  seat  in  one  part  only,  and  sometimes  in  one 
^ot  of  this  part,  whilst  others  have  their  seat  extended  to  one  or  more 
regions,  or  to  similar  parts,  as  to  glands,  muscles,  serous  or  other  tissues, 
capillary  and  other  vessels,  &c.  &c.  2d.  Some  diseases  remain  fixed  in 
their  seat,  whether  central  or  extended,  without  affecting  other  parts, 
whilst  others  spread  abroad  their  malign  influence  to  neighbouring  tissues, 
to  distant  parts,  or  over  the  whole  body.  3d.  The  particular  anatomical 
seat  of  a  disease  may  be  considered  as  necessarily  elective,  or  changing. 
And  4th,  there  is  metastasis. 

2.  The  etiological  or  therapeutic  seat  differs  widely  from  the  anatomical; 
because  wherever  situated  it  produces  a  general  effect,  and  is  hence  a 
morbific  cause.  Diseases,  therefore,  may  certainly  be  distinguished  into 
general  and  local,  in  reference  to  their  respective  causes.  Hence  those  are 
called  general  which,  however  much  they  may  be  concentrated  anatomi- 
cally in  one  part,  or  extended  into  tissues,  ana  remain  there,  or  may  shift 
about,  yet  art,  for  their  removal,  must  employ  general  means ;  in  other 
words,  remedies  whose  powers  extend  over  the  whole  body.  Local  diseases 
again  are  such,  that  whatever  may  be  their  anatomical  seat,  experience 
shows  that  every  attempt  at  what  may  be  called  a  general  or  constitutional 
cure  is  useless,  and  that  they  are  to  be  removed  only  by  dislodging  them 
from  their  favorite  haunt.  By  this  arrangement  and  definition.  Professor 
Lanza  considers  we  get  rid  of  all  (questions  concerning  the  inscrutable 
essence  of  morbific  causes,  and  their  inscrutable  operations  upon  life ; 
since  by  chan^ng  the  etiological  question  into  a  therapeutic  one,  we  con- 
fide the  decision  to  experience.  Accordingly,  then,  as  experience,  from 
such  rational  principles,  indicates  the  diseases  wherein  a  general  or  a  local 
cure  may  be  the  more  suitable,  we  are  led  to  expect  it  in  the  particular 
treatment  of  a  disease. 

Chapter  V.  On  the  anatomico-pathological  form  of  disease.  We  find 
the  interest  of  the  work  increase  with  acquaintance,  and  the  author*s 
views  appear  more  important  as  they  are  developed.  This  fifth  chapter 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  we  have  yet  encountered,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  pass  it  slightly  by.  Professor  Lanza  regards  pathology  as  a 
branch  of  nosology,  a  union  which  has  not  been  generally  recognized ; 
and  hence  the  departments  have  been  severally  cultivated  as  if  they  had 
no  alliance  with  each  other.  He  endeavours  to  sapply  a  general  view  of 
pathological  anatomy,  pure,  positive,  and  absolutely  free  from  hypothesis, 
whereby  it  has  heretofore  been  so  greatly  injured.  He  divides  morbid 
appearances  into  nine  forms ;  including  alterations,  lesions,  degenerations, 
pseudo-organic  productions,  fitozoid  productions,  sarconotic  entozoi,  or- 
ganic  vices,  morbid  habitudes,  and  dissolutions ;  under  this  last  are  com- 
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rehended  gangrene,  sphacelus,  and  death.  In  thus  treating  the  subject 
e  believes  he  is  rendering  pathological  anatomy  a  service,  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  true  and  positive  method  in  which  it  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and 
ensures  to  nosology,  whilst  treating  of  each  disease,  the  possession  of 
the  fifth  positive  fact,  constituting  the  pure  science  of  the  anatomico- 
pathologic^  form  of  every  disease.    To  these  we  must  shortly  advert. 

Ist.  Alteration.  The  author  gives  this  name  to  those  morbid  forms  in 
which  there  is  a  simple  change  of  structure  in  a  part,  which  does  not  re- 
quire any  change  of  anatomical  condition  to  reduce  it  asain  to  the  sound 
state ;  so  that  if  lesions,  degenerations,  &c.,  of  any  kind  be  added,  these 
evidently  originate  in  the  alteration,  necessarily  preceding,  accompanying, 
or  following,  but  not  as  necessary  or  integral  parts  of  it.  Alterations 
usually  originate  of  themselves,  and  are  simple  and  alone. 

Inflammation^  obstruction,  and  congestion  are  next  in  a  similar  way  de- 
fined ;  and  it  is  then  noted  that  the  pathological  community  of  these  mor- 
bid forms  is  evident,  whilst  the  peculiarity  will  be  insisted  on  under  the 
particular  diseases.  These  three  forms  may  have  their  seat  in  any  texture 
of  the  body,  and  they  run  into  each  other.  Inflammation  may  be  acute, 
or  rapidly  chronic ;  obstruction  may  be  chronic,  or  slowly  acute.  Con- 
gestion may  appear  in  either  of  these  forms,  and  any  of  the  three  may 
modify  the  others.  The  same  internal  morbific  cause  may,  under  varying 
circamstances,  produce  any  of  the  forms.  Lastly,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  in  practical  therapeutic  analogy  than  what  is  exhibited  in  such 
morbid  states,  respecting  the  agreement  and  tolerance  of  the  remedies 
which  may  have  been  employed.  Sometimes  two  or  more  of  these 
morbid  forms  appear  combined  together,  a  state  which  has  been  called 
sulhinflammation.  To  this  term  the  Professor  has  no  objection ;  because 
it  cannot  be  used  as  if  implying  that  the  state  specified  has  any  control 
over  the  other  conditions,  or  more,  at  all  events,  than  they  have  over  it. 
It  is  nosology  which  must  ascertain  the  peculiarity  of  each  state.  To  this 
section  the  author  adds  the  general  indications  of  cure,  as  he  does  to  the 
following.    Here  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

Neuronosi.  The  neuronosi,  or  diseases  of  the  nerves,  are  the  next  variety 
of  affections  which  are  introduced  under  this  head.  Though  not  so  well 
defined  as  the  preceding  by  visible  changes  in  the  anatomicsd  condition  of 
the  parts,  yet  the  physiological  symptoms,  or  the  alternation  of  the  func- 
tion, as  pain,  stupor,  convulsion,  &c.,  are  most  marked.  Not  that  these 
express  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Hence  the  neuronosi,  as  diseases  of 
the  nerves  generally,  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  anatomico-pathological 
investigation.  This  department  of  our  science  arranges  under  two  heads 
the  anatomico-pathological  forms  assumed  in  the  diseases  of  the  nerves. 
Common  neuronosi  are  those  which  consist  of  any  pathological  form,  as 
inflammation,  congestion,  obstructions  of  all  lesions,  degenerations,  pseudo- 
organic  productions,  sarconotic  entozoi,  organic  vices,  and  dissolutions 
attacking  the  brain,  medulla  spinalis,  as  organs,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  attack  other  parts  of  the  body.  Peculiar  neuronosi  again,  consist  of 
those  in  which  there  is  a  morbid  alteration  of  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  proper  substance  of  the  brain,  medulla  spinalis,  and  nerves.  It  is 
apparent  that  such  neuronosi  have  no  claim  at  present  to  hold  a  place  in 
[ttthological  anatomy,  because  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of 
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the  alteration.  They  ought,  nevertheless,  to  have  a  provisional  not  a  hy- 
pothetical place,  especially  in  reference  to  nosology. 

Angionosi,  The  angionosi  include  such  diseases  of  the  blood-Tessels 
as  are  not  represented  by  anatomico-pathological  characters,  but  only  by 
the  combination  of  symptoms  pecuHar  to  the  functions  of  the  parts. 
Among  these  are  abnormal  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries^  morbid 
states  of  the  temperature,  as  heat  and  cold,  hemorrhages,  dropsies,  and 
also  all  excesses,  deficiencies,  and  deviations  of  the  excretion  and  discharge 
of  the  secondary  fluids.  It  is  clear  that  the  angionosi  do  not  form  a 
primary  morbid  form,  but  one  that  is  always  secondary,  or,  in  other  words, 
dependent  upon  some  alteration,  lesion,  degeneration,  or  other  morbid 
form  ;  and  that  the  symptoms  are  referrible  chiefly  to  the  functions  of  the 
vessels,  and  manifest  themselves  not  so  much  from  a  particular  state,  as 
from  peculiar  circumstances  which  must  be  indicated  by  nosology.  The 
author  here  postpones  to  a  future  time  the  hemorrhages,  and  other  forms 
of  these  affections,  because  the  peculiarities  they  present  will  then  be 
studied  practically,  so  that  the  angionosi  like  the  neuronosi  may  have  in 
pathological  anatomy  a  general  ascertained  principle  in  the  commonahty 
and  peculiarity  which  nosology  discovers  in  practice. 

The  author's  general  views  of  fever  must  not  be  passed  over ;  but  whe- 
ther they  refer  to  continued  fevers  in  their  varied  forms,  or  to  the  fever 
which  accompanies  inflammation,  does  not  clearly  appear ;  they  probably, 
however,  include  both.  He  observes  that  there  may  be  inflammation  so 
slight,  and  so  confined  within  the  affected  part,  that  it  does  not  excite 
marked  fever.  Boerhaave  taught  this  ages  ago,  and  re-echoed  herein  the 
sentiments  of  Hippocrates.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  primitive  form  of  any 
disease,  be  it  obstruction,  neuronosis,  lesion,  or  other,  and  if  fever  be 
added,  it  is  held,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  physicians  of  all  ages,  that 
inflammation  will  be  found  participating  in  the  constitution  of  the  anato- 
mico-pathological forms  of  the  disease,  either  as  preceding,  succeeding, 
or  accompanying,  and  from  the  character  and  vehemence  of  the  fever,  the 
share  which  the  inflammation  contributes  to  the  disorder  may  be  deter- 
mined. Modem  pathological  anatomy,  with  great  advantage  to  practice, 
has  elucidated  a  proposition  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing,  namely 
that  not  only  does  inflammation  cause  fever,  but  that  there  is  no  fever 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  or  represented  by  inflammation.  The 
ancients  did  not  state  this,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  extended 
seats  of  diseases,  and  of  the  spreading  of  inflammation  into  tissues,  as 
exhibited  both  in  the  living  and  the  dead.  Fever  having  an  extensive 
range,  the  ancients  held  it  to  be  a  primary  morbid  form,  independent  upon 
any  known  inflammation ;  and  hence  they  called  it  essential  or  idiopawic. 
Ilie  speculations  of  the  Rationalists  on  the  point  have  hitherto  been  most 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  has  been  an  observation  of  our  own  day 
only,  that  fever  is  always  a  symptom,  and  of  all  symptoms  the  most  cer- 
tain, of  the  vehemence  and  character  of  inflammation,  whether  its  seat 
be  confined  to  one  part,  or  extended  into  a  tissue. 

2d.  Lesions,  Wounds,  contusions.  Here  we  must  be  short,  though 
the  author  is  most  minute  and  ample  in  his  details,  in  some  points  im- 
pugning some  of  the  most  popular  doctrines  of  the  day,  we  allude  to 
some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  inflamtnation,  and  likewise  anti- 
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dpadng  opinions  which  have  been  put  forth  with  high  claims,  and  we 
humbly  conceive,  not  more  high  than  just,  to  novelty. 

These  lesions  are  divided  into— Ist,  ConcMsion;  2d,  Ecchymosia ;  3d, 
Ecchymoma,  soft  tomoors  from  circumscribed  ecchymosis ;  4Ui,  Contused 
Wounds;  5th,  Compound  Wounds. 

These  morbid  forms  may  present  the  combination  of  their  symptoms 
ander  three  patholo^cal  phases.  As  lesions,  they  induce  symptoms  of 
woonded  anatomical  mteenty  of  the  part,  and  corresponding  to  the  phy- 
siological exercise  of  its  nmctions.  As  irritants,  they  produce  a  morbid 
state  represented  by  symptoms  of  disturbed  vitality  in  the  injured  part. 
As  morbid  processes,  they  invariably  produce  inflammation  when  the  di- 
vided parts  are  not  immediately  heiued,  and  the  effused  and  eztravasated 
fluids  speedily  absorbed. 

Ratio  medendi,  Healine  or  incarnation  is  the  natural  reunion  of  parts 
which  have  been  divided.  The  ancients  believed  incarnation  to  be  a 
purely  physiological  fact,  entirely  a  work  of  Nature,  and  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  natural  formative  power  of  every  living  body.  John 
Hunter,  however,  conceived  that  for  the  effecting  of  this  work.  Nature 
must  participate  in  the  diseased  process ;  and,  more  particularly,  that  a 
slight  inflammation  must  be  lit  up  in  the  wound,  an  infliemimation  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  adhesive,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be  essential  for 
every  reparatory  process.  On  the  wide-spread  prevalence,  we  might  say 
the  universality  of  this  opinion  we  need  not  enlarge.  But  surely,  says 
our  author,  this  Hunterian  notion  of  adhesive  inflammation  is  nothing 
better  than  a  capricious  fancy,  and  one  which  is  opposed  to  the  first  ele- 
ments of  our  physiological  knowledge  of  the  formative  process  in  living 
bodies.  As  early  as  the  year  1825,  Professor  Lanza  opposed  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  demonstrated  then,  as  he  is  prepared  to  do  again,  that  not 
ooly  the  natural  camiflcation,  but  also  that  morbid  adhesions,  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  disease  under  any  modification,  but  are 
entirely  Nature's  work.  So  too  it  happens,  that  when  during  the  healing 
of  a  wound  there  is  slight  inflammation  or  phlogosis,  this  adjunct  does  not 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  cure,  any  more  man  an  assistant  to  the  natural 

Cwers,  in  the  healing  process.  Here  we  cannot  forbear  inquiring,  if  this 
tught  else  than  the  doctrine  of  Macartney,  and  an  anticipation  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bennett's  normal  nutrition  ? — ^his  statement  that  the  exudation  of 
blood  plasma  is  the  essential  phenomenon  of  inflammation ;  and  that  this 

Srocess  is  a  modification  of  the  function  of  nutrition  as  explained  by  the 
octrine  of  cy togenesis  ?  We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
fiu^  whether  the  opinion  of  the  Neapolitan  physician  is  based  upon  the 
Bsme  careful  inquiry  into  the  results  of  modem  researches,  made  by 
metns  of  organic  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  as  has  been  that  of  our 
•cute  and  intelligent  countryman.  If  so,  all  the  more  creditable.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  coincidence  appears  remarkable,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfSftctory  to  the  distinguished  teachers  whose  views  on  this  import- 
ant matter  are  so  far  coincident. 

The  ratio  medendi  succeeds;  and  long  disouisitions  concerning  sup. 
puration,  the  varieties  of  pus,  sanies,  &c.,  and  other  matters  more  par- 
ticularly belonging  to  medical  surgery,  which  we  must  pass  by. 
3d.  Degeneration*.    This  section  must  be  summarily  passed  over.  It 
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comprehends  the  suhjects  of  hypertrophy,  and  atrophy,  reUting  to  stnic- 
ture ;  and  of  induration  and  softening,  relating  to  the  consistence  of  the 
part. — So,  too,  with 

4th.  Fseudo^ryanic  productions,  which  the  author  arranges  according 
to  their  appearance,  under  six  divisions,  namely,  morbid  adhesions,  falte 
membranes,  transformations,  excrescences,  anomalous  tumours,  and  anoma- 
lous substances,  under  which  last  title  are  considered  melanosis,  coUmd 
matter,  cyrrhosis,  silerosis,  and  a  fifth,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  leuconosis. 

5th.  Fitozoid  productions.  Concerning  this  important  group  of  dis- 
orders, our  author  states  that  he  considers  himself  even  now  entitled  to 
give  a  positive  definition,  inasmuch  as  he  is  convinced  that  it  has  an 
accuracy  which  will  speedily  be  universally  conceded  to  it.  He  defines 
fitozoid  productions,  those  bodies  which  have  an  inherent  life  and  peculiar 
structure,  which  take  origin  in  the  living  frame,  infect  it,  increase  at 
its  expense,  and  there  remain  implanted  as  fitozoi,  or  parasitic  animal 
plants. 

He  divides  them  into  two  genera:  1st,  those  which  are  essentiallj 
malignant,  having  a  special  tendency  to  degenerate,  to  consume  the  part 
in  which  they  are  located,  and  exhaust  the  constitution.  Such  are  seir- 
rhus,  fungus  hcematodes,  encephaUnd,  and  tubercles.  The  second  genos 
consists  of  such  as  are  not  essentially  malignant,  not  having  the  same 
spontaneous  tendency  to  fatal  degeneration.  At  the  same  time  they  may 
acquire  this  tendency  from  disease,  bad  treatment,  or  other  causes ;  such 
are  polypi,  lypomi,  sarcoma,  and  cystic  growths.  The  peculiar  attributes 
of  these  productions  the  author  states  will  be  more  Ailly  expounded  in 
the  book  on  sarconosi,  and  under  those  diseases  to  which  they  have  the 
nearest  nosological  arrangement.  In  this  place  he  gives  only  their  general 
anatomico-pathological  characters, — for  which,  we  need  not  add»  we  hate 
no  room. 

6th.  Sarconotic  entozoa.  Among  the  vermes,  or  rather  those  tiny 
creatures  which  are  engendered  and  lodged  within  the  h 
there  are  some  which  merit  consideration  less  from  their  natural-history 
characters,  than  from  their  vitiating  the  parts  in  which  they  may  be 
lodged.  In  this  way  they  produce  diseases  which  are  generally  arranged 
with  sarconosi ;  and  hence  M.  Lanza  designates  them  entozoi  sarconotieu 

Of  this  number  are  hydatids,  which,  as  now  demonstrated,  are  endowed 
with  vital  properties,  and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  structure  in  which 
they  reside.  Anatomically  they  appear  like  clear  vesicles  filled  with  fluid, 
or  with  lymph  of  various  composition,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed 
particularly.  Meantime  be  it  remarked  that  they  possess  all  the  cha- 
racters of  fitozoid  productions,  raised,  however,  to  a  higher  state  of 
existence,  so  that  they  have  a  more  decided  inherent  life,  and  are  less 
dependent  upon  the  parts  among  which  they  lodge ;  so  that  they  are 
more  in  mere  contact  with  them,  that  implanted  in  the  locality  where 
they  originated.  Hence  pathological  anatomy  rigorously  maintaining  its 
pretensions  to  a  positive  science  classes  hydatids  as  entozoi.  For  noso- 
logical reasons,  however,  our  author  deems  it  improper  to  separate  them 
from  the  helmintosi;  he,  therefore,  confers  upon  them  the  epithet  of 
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sarcoQOsi,  places  them  among  the  aarconotic  diseases,  and  there  assigns 
them  their  place  among  the  anatomico-pathological  forms. 

Among  swine  there  are  examples  of  the  death  of  such  entozoi,  of  their 
dissolution,  and  the  absorption  of  their  cysts,  and  the  final  cure  of  the 
disease.  No  such  occurrence  has  yet  been  witnessed  or  accomplished  in 
man.  Hence  it  remains  for  the  art,  by  the  help  of  analogy,  to  obtain 
their  eradicatiye  cure ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  endeavour  to  alleyiate  the 
symptoms,  and  oppose  their  injurious  effects.* 

7Ui.  Morbid  habits  of  body.  By  a  morbid  habit  of  the  body  is  under- 
stood that  combination  of  symptoms  which  produces  a  general  effect  upon 
the  whole  frame,  and  is  characterised  by  the  general  diseased  appearance 
of  the  whole  man.  The  following  states  belonging  to  this  category  are 
brought  under  review :  turgescenee,  languor,  cachexia,  tabes,  marasmus, 
eaeeockimia, — ^a  good  habit  of  body  to  appearance,  with  signs  of  the 
operation  of  particular  or  general  morbific  causes. 

These  are  never  primary  but  always  secondary  affections.  But  con- 
cerning them  we  must  be  silent. 

8th.  Organic  vices  succeed,  which  may  be  either  acquired  or  original ; 
ind  may  be  divided  with  a  reference  to  their  effects  as  being — 1st,  merely 
deformative,  interfering  with  the  natural  appearance  without  producing 
toy  other  annoyance ;  2d,  as  marbi/erent,  acting  as  causes  producing  or 
aggravating  disease ;  and  dd,  as  mortiferous,  by  impeding  the  exercise  of 
some  important  ftmction,  and  so  producing  death.  As  to  the  nature  of 
these  affections  it  may  be  considered  as  they  influence  the  size,  harmony, 
continuity,  form,  colour,  appearance,  and  structure  of  the  part,  which  is 
done  accordingly,  at  length  in  the  volume. 

Chapter  VI.  The  sixth  chapter  is  entitled  the  concurrence  of  causes  in 
producing  diseases ;  and  here  we  have  room  for  little  more  than  cata- 
loguing the  causes  enumerated  by  the  author,  displaying  in  striking  terms 
how  minutely  and  comprehensively  he  has  gone  to  work. 

I.  Producing  causes,  according  to  the  part  they  play  in  inducing  dis- 
ease, may  be  classed  as  follows:  disposing  causes,  occasional,  efficient, 
accessory,  and  concurrent ;  in  all  five. 

II.  Natural  causes  may  be  arranged  under  seven  heads:  1st,  the 
natural  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts,  as  of  the  brain  in  apoplexy, 
and  the  lungs  in  phthisis;  2d,  peculiar  physiological  idiosyncrasy,  in 
reference  to  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  a  morbific  agent  or  a  remedy 
may  act  in  certain  persons ;  3d,  age ;  4th,  sex ;  5th,  temperament ;  6th, 
hereditary  predisposition ;  and  7th,  habitude,  by  which  nature  is  much 
influenced — a  second  nature.  The  first  six  of  these  can  be  only  disposing 
causes ;  the  last,  besides  being  disposing,  may  also  be  preparatory,  and, 
in  other  cases,  occasional ;  because  it  may  render  a  man  liable  to  disease 
to  which  he  was  not  naturally  disposed,  or  may  slowly  prepare  him  for  an 
attack  to  which  he  was  not  otherwise  inclined.  The  efficient  cause,  it 
should  be  remarked,  is  often  found  among  those  regarded  as  constitu- 
tional or  habitual,  because  it  receives  its  character  from  the  habits  of  the 
patient ;  and,  in  fact,  has  no  other  cause  than  his  habitual  neglect  and 
oisregard  of  the  rules  of  health.  The  power  of  art  is  naturally  limited 
in  these  constitutional  disorders. 
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III.  Non-natural  causes  are  then  enumerated ;  and 

TY.  Unnatural  causes,  so  called,  because,  by  their  peculiar  influence, 
they  predominate  over  the  natural  and  non-natural  causes.  Four  of  these 
are  enumerated  epidemics,  endemics^'Contagions,  snd  poisons. 

y.  Radical  causes.  Some  diseases  possess  two  constant  etiological  cha- 
racters ;  the  former,  that  they  never  originate  as  effects  or  transmutations 
from  other  diseases,  each  having  its  own  proper  cause,  natural,  non- 
natural,  unnatural,  and  often  unknown  ;  the  latter,  that  they  always  act 
as  causes— disposing,  occasional,  efficient,  concurrent,  &c.  From  this 
it  follows  that,  ecologically,  diseases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  in 
other  words  they  originate,  on  the  one  hand,  as  radical  primary  diseases ; 
or,  on  the  other,  originate  as  secondary,  resulting  from  the  foregoing,  and 
following  them  in  their  origin,  condition,  and  issue.  These  radical 
diseases  of  M.  Lanza  amount  in  number  to  twenty-two,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  categories:  1st,' vitiating  radical  diseases;  2d,  ex- 
creting  radical  diseases ;  and  3d,  virulent  radical  diseases.  In  the  first 
category  are  included,  I,  habitual  catarrh;  2,  colonosi,  bilious  disorders; 
3,  habitual  plethora;  4,  idioneuronosi,  nervous  diseases;  5,  helmintosi, 
worms ;  6,  hemorrhoids ;  7,  uric  lithiasis,  gravelly  complaints ;  8,  gout ; 
9,  the  sequelee  of  periodic  disorders.  In  the  second  category  are  ar- 
ranged the  primary  excretory  diseases  :  thus,  10,  herpes ;  11,  scaldhead ; 
12,  chilblains;  13,  the  sequelee  of  acute  contagious  diseases,  and  14  sup- 
pressed secretion  of  milk.  The  third  category  consists  of  the  virulent 
radical  diseases,  and  contains,  15,  tinea;  16,  rickets;  17,  scrofula;  18, 
scurvy;  19,  syphilis;  20,  scabies;  21,  leprosy;  22,  sarconotic  tendency. 

The  author  conceives  that  the  greatest  service  he  has  rendered  to 
positive  medicine,  is  that  he  has  created  an  etiological  science  for  these 
twenty-two  radical  diseases.  He  maintains,  moreover,  that  unless  due 
attention  be  paid  to  them,  the  curative  art  can  never  render  the  principles 
of  the  indications  which  are  directed  against  the  causes  certain. 

VI.  Injuring  causes.  Finally,  we  have  to  add  that  injuring  causes 
are  introduced,  and  are  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  external 
injure  mechanically  and  chemically.  The  internal  are  impurities,  morbid 
products,  &c.,  which  generate  within  the  body,  injure  the  parts  where 
they  collect,  and  vitiate  it  either  mechanically  or  chemically.  Among  the 
mechanical  effects  are  to  be  placed  all  those  mechanical  lesions  which 
were  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  (the  fifth)  and  considered  as 
causes  of  the  secondary  diseases  originating  from  the  mechanical  dis- 
turbance, distension,  and  pressure  they  occasion.  The  chemical,  again, 
consist  in  the  materials  retained,  collected,  stagnant,  absorbed  from  one 
quarter,  and  elsewhere  deposited.  Such  are — 1st,  blood,  inclosed  in  aneu- 
risms, collected  in  ecchymosis,  and  effused  in  cavities,  so  as  to  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of  vitality ;  2d,  the  secondary  fluids  when  they  become 
stagnant  in  their  canals,  and  especially  if  they  have  been  previously 
altered  by  serious  disease, — as  vitiated  bile,  dysenteric  fluid,  and,  beyond 
all  others,  urine  when  long  retained ;  3d,  matters  absolutely  morbid,  as 
the  fluid  of  dropsy,  pus  collected  in  abscesses,  or  effused,  as  in  empyema, 
the  sanies  of  cancer,  and  all  other  degenerating  sores,  &c.  &c. ;  4th,  worms, 
wherever  they  make  their  appearance,  indurated  fajces,  &c.  &c. 
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The  caratiTe  art,  in  treating  external  causes  belonging  to  this  section, 
must  adapt  particular  means  to  particular  cases.  In  internal  causes  a 
primary  indication  is  to  oppose  by  every  means  the  morbid  product,  and, 
if  possible,  to  remove  the  morbific  cause ;  a  palliative  indication  is  to 
alleviate  the  symptoms,  and  the  secondary  effects  produced  by  these 
offending  causes. 

Chapter  VII,  On  the  tolerance  and  conference  of  the  remedies  ew- 
ployedy  must,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  omitted,  and  we  must  draw  our 
tiulysis  to  a  close  by  a  short  account  of  the  succeeding  one. 

Chapter  VIII.  T?ie  distribution  of  diseases^  into  classes,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  nosological  arrangement  of  our  auUior.  Two  questions  are 
first  of  all  put.  First,  whetlier  the  nosologies  of  Sauvages,  Sagaro,  Pinel, 
Vogel,  CuQen,  Frank,  and  many  more,  afford  a  natural  arrangement? 
This  is  answered  in  the  negative.  And  secondly,  whether  they  are  practi- 
etUy  useful  ?  and  here  the  finding  is,  that,  though  studied  by  scientific 
men,  they  are  disregarded  by  practical  ones. 

Professor  Lanza  submits  the  results  of  his  labours  as  a  small  contribu- 
tion towards  the  natural  distribution  of  diseases ;  and  first  separates  the 
twenty-two  radical  complaints,  which  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to 
enumerate,  from  the  others  which  are  more  or  less  to  be  regarded  as 
secondary.  In  establishing  these  secondary  diseases,  having  no  wish  to 
pervert  Nature,  or  interpret  her  doings  where  indications  are  insufficient, 
he  has  always  preferred  and  followed  what  is  useful,  and  associated  those 
diseases  which  have  so  much  of  what  is  common  in  them,  that  the  art 
actually  assigns  to  them  an  analogous  treatment  and  cure. 

First  class.  Radical  diseases.  In  this  class  is  included  diseases 
differing  in  appearances,  course,  form,  and  cause ;  but  agreeing  in  this, 
that  each  has  a  peculiar  and  primary  cause  which  may  be  the  root  of 
every  other  disease,  and  present  an  obstacle  to  every  mode  of  cure ;  on 
this  account  they  are  named  radical,  as  controlling  the  curative  art. 

The  second  class  consists  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  These 
diseases  have  a  common  course  and  anatomico-pathological  form,  consist- 
ing of  inflammation  concentrated  in  some  part.  They  are  made  to  precede 
rather  than  follow  fevers,  because  they  throw  much  light  on  the  diagnosis 
of  these  latter. 

Third  class.  The  acute  continued  fevers  have  also  a  common  course. 
Their  anatomico-pathological  form,  as  revealed  by  pathological  anatomy, 
consists  in  inflammation,  which  may  pervade  any  of  the  tissues  of  the 
frame. 

Fourth  class.  Periodic  endemic  fevers.  These  exhibit  such  a  singu- 
hoity  in  their  course,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a  cause  so  peculiar,  that 
however  much  they  may  resemble  the  continued  fevers  in  their  anatomico- 
pathological  characters,  yet  requiring  particular  curative  indications,  they 
nave  been  placed  in  a  distinct  class. 

Fifth  class.  Transitory  contagious  diseases  have  an  acute  course, 
and  an  inflammatory  anatomico-pathological  form,  quite  agreeing  with 
that  of  inflammatory  diseases  and  continued  fevers.  The  whole  of  them 
have  not  their  seat  in  the  skin,  and  hence  the  name  of  exanthemata  is 
not  bestowed  upon  them.    Other  complaints  having  an  analogous  cause 
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are  brongbt  under  the  same  head.  The  cause  of  them  all  is  a  conta^on 
peculiar  to  each,  but  cwmmm  in  respect  of  its  transitory  effect,  which 
commonness  throws  much  light  upon  their  treatment. 

Sixth  class.  The  sarconosi.  Under  this  class  the  subjects  both  of 
growth  and  wastings  are  included ;  nor  can  these,  henceforward,  CTer 
with  propriety  be  dissociated.  How  could  fitozoid  productions  be  handed 
over  to  the  surgeon,  whilst  tubercles,  so  essential  a  part  of  the  history  of 
phthisis,  be  retained  in  medical  no8ology.  That  which  is  common  in  the 
appearance,  course,  form,  and  cause  of  these  complaints  is  so  marked 
that  they  most  occupy  a  single  class. 

Seyenth  class.  The  angionosi  comprehend  those  diseaaes  which  ex- 
hibit, as  a  marked  symptom,  functional  disorder  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels. Hence  the  class  includes  the  anatomico-pathological  affectioDs 
of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  hemorrhages,  dropsies,  effusions,  and 
morbid  collections.  The  present  state  of  the  science  requires  that  these 
diseases  should  be  united  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  actually  had  been  so. 

Eighth  class.  That  of  neuranosi  comprehends  those  diseases  which 
exhibit  well-marked  symptoms  of  altered  function  of  the  nerves.  It  is  of 
importance  to  distinguish  these  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  neces- 
sary to  guide  us  in  the  art  of  curing  them. 

Ninth  class.  DUeaaes  peculiar  to  women.  This  class  comprehends 
those  complaints  which,  appearing  to  have  their  efficient  causes  in  the 
sex,  are  natural  to  them.  Among  these  are  hysteria,  chlorosis,  disesses 
connected  with  the  catamenia,  the  puerperal  state,  suckling,  &c.  The 
ordinary  complaints  which  attack  women  in  common  with  the  other  sex, 
and  sometimes  preferably  are,  of  course,  excluded. 

Tenth  class.  Diseases  peculiar  to  children.  This  class  includes 
those  diseases  only  which  have  their  efficient  and  natural  cause  in  the 
age  of  the  patient.  All  complaints,  therefore,  are  to  be  excluded  which 
attack  them  in  common  with  adidts,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  in  pre- 
ference. The  ratio  medendi  is  by  this  arrangement  much  elucidated, 
and  great  advantage,  as  in  the  case  of  female  complaints,  accrues  from 
considering  that  which  is  common  in  their  respective  categories. 

This  constitutes  the  whole  of  Professor  Lanza's  nosology ;  and  under 
this  arrangement  he  treats  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  man  is  heir.  Very 
different  is  it  from  any  previously  proposed,  and  on  its  real  merits  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  until  the  details  are  reviewed  and  scrutinized. 

The  six  remaining  chapters  of  this  book  treat,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
distinction  of  remedies,  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  the  prognosis,  the  nare 
generally,  the  methods  bg  which  the  cure  is  to  be  promoted,  and  lastly, 
the  method  in  which  positive  medicine  is  to  be  advanced.  With  a  few 
sentences  upon  this  last  important  topic  we  must  bring  the  survey  of 
the  whole  chapter  to  a  close. 

According  to  the  Professor,  the  chief  obstacles  which  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  experimental  medicine  are  the  three  following:  First,  the 
extreme  variety  which  prevails  in  different  countries,  provinces,  and  cities, 
in  the  municipal  customs,  plans  of  cure,  popular  remedies,  and  medical 
usages,  generally,  whereby  all  common  grounds  of  comparison  are  wanting. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  monster  abuse  of  polypharmacy,  on  which  nothing 
need  be  said,  the  injury  it  has  caused  alike  to  humanity  and  the  art  being 
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notoriotia.  Thirdly,  there  b  the  number  of  compound  remedies  still  in 
Togue,  a  dear  relic  of  barbarism,  which  should  long,  ere  this  time,  have 
be^  banished  from  amongst  us.  Leaying  all  this  behind,  positive  medi- 
dne  must  commence  anew  to  determine  the  true  physiological  and  patho- 
logical power  of  remedies,  and  in  order  to  do  so  must  proceed  in  the 
following  manner : 

Ist  We  must  ascertain  the  real  effects  of  remedies  on  the  healthy 
frame.  Such  experiments,  howeyer,  must  not  be  executed  after  the 
fiohion  of  the  rationalists,  or  of  M.  Hahnemann,  by  employing  the 
most  powerfid  and  extraordinary  remedies,  and  in  doses  which  prove 
irritating,  and  almost  poisonous.  On  the  contraiy,  we  must  employ  reme- 
dies of  medium  power,  common,  ordinary,  and  perfectly  well  known ; 
and  we  must  adapt  their  doses  to  the  display  of  their  true  normal  effect, 
whence  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  their  virtue  and  efficiency  on  the 
physiolc^cal  state  of  the  patient. 

2d.  Having  determined  the  physiological  power  of  ordinary  remedies, 
we  must  then  use  them  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  solely  in  the 
core  of  those  common  diseases  with  whose  nature  we  are  best  acquainted. 
It  is  thus  alone  that  we  can  become  familiar  with  the  physiological  and 
pathological  power  of  a  number  of  common  remedies  in  common  diseases. 

3d.  Step  by  step,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  com- 
mon remedies,  we  must  subsequently  proceed  to  that  of  the  more  powerful 
remedies  in  rarer  diseases;  holding  it  clear  that  our  advance  will  be 
more  sure  and  certain,  in  proportion  as  such  a  mode  of  experimenting 
becomes  more  common  ana  familiar. 

We  have  no  doubt,  adds  the  enthusiastic  Professor,  that  medicine  will 
bave  such  a  progress ;  and,  in  order  the  more  rapidly  to  advance  it,  he 
should  like  to  see  the  arduous  labour  undertaken  by  a  society  of  en- 
lightened men  collected  in  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  which, 
a  centre  of  scientific  intercourse,  had  correspondents  throughout  the 
WOTld.  The  united  efforts  of  such  a  union  might  succeed  in  greatly 
expediting  the  removal  of  the  three  great  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the 
healing  art  upon  which  we  have  previously  dwelt,  not  less  than  promote 
its  progress  by  accomplishing  the  three  most  desirable  objects  we  ha?e 
just  enumerated. 

Ihos  have  we  presented  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  our  author's  volumes,  fidl  as  our  space  admits,  and  the  mani- 
fest merits  of  the  work  demand.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  author's 
exposition  of  his  general  doctrine,  which  must  have  cost  him  an  amount 
of  careM  consideration  to  which,  we  doubt  not,  he  attaches  a  high  value. 
But  although  the  most  original  and  novel  part  of  the  work,  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  it  will  prove  the  most  popular  or  pleasing ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  The  dealing  with  general  princi- 
ples and  abstractions,  however  imperatively  necessary  and  important, 
writs  not  every  taste.  Our  object,  however,  has  not  been  so  much  merely 
to  please,  as  within  a  moderate  space  to  convey  distinct  ideas  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  this  portion  of  his  labours,  the  exposition  of  which,  we 
trust,  will  prove  both  interesting  and  useful. 

The  conduding  part  of  the  ^t  volume  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
are  occupied,  as  the  remaining  ones  will  be,  with  the  application  of  the 
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principles  above  propounded  to  the  details  of  disease  under  its  multi- 
farious forms,  and  the  best  method  of  encountering  and,  if  posaible, 
relieving  and  removing  it.  The  third  book,  accordingly,  is  occupied  with 
the  twenty-two  radical  diseases,  already  catalogued,  in  so  many  distinct 
chapters ;  the  fourth,  with  common  continued  fevers ;  the  fifth,  with 
periodic  endemic  fevers,  and  the  sixth  with  acute  inflammatory  diseases, 
whose  consideration,  if  at  all,  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity. 

Meanwhile  we  feel  entitled  neither  to  ask  the  judgment  of  others,  nor 
to  volunteer  our  own — definite  and  conclusive — as  to  the  merits  of  this 
work.  We  have  been  much  struck  with  its  originality,  with  its  rich  store 
of  facts,  and  the  industry  and  success  with  which  they  have  been  grouped 
and  generalized.  We  have  also  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole 
plan  is  so  ingenious,  pregnant  with  thought,  and  endowed  with  good 
sense  and  sound  discretion.  We  have  throughout,  ourselves  been  anxioos 
to  follow  an  advice  preferred  by  M.  Lanza,  which  we  recommend  to  all: 
"  Let  the  reader  examine  with  a  kindly  spirit  what  we  have  proposed 
as  the  best  method  of  studying  disease  in  a  positive  way  ;  let  every  one 
endeavour  to  find  a  better, — we  doubt  not  there  are  many, — e  viva  feUce  r 


Art.  III. 

Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy  ;  illustrated  by  Coloured  Engrawingi 
and  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Woodcuts.  By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  m.d., 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  &c.  Second  eaition. — Philadelphia,  1845.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  822. 

We  have,  in  our  first  Article,  noticed  an  important  work  of  Dr.  Gross, 
published  four  years  since.    The  present  one  is  of  more  recent  date. 

It  seems  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  does 
not  possess  a  complete  treatise  on  morbid  anatomy.  The  *  Elements 
of  Pathology'  of  Mr.  Mayo  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  notes, 
than  as  actually  a  work,  on  the  subject ;  besides,  throughout  its  pages  the 
impress  of  the  special  surgical  pursuits,  tendencies,  and  style  of  knowledge 
of  the  author  may  be  found  prevailing  to  the  detriment  of  the  purely  me- 
dical divisions  of  his  topics.  Dr.  Hodgkin's  treatise,  elaborately  worked 
out  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  but  a  fragment ;  and  such,  we  fear,  it  is  ever  likely 
to  remain.  Dr.  Carsweli's  fasciculi,  models  in  tiieir  way,  leave  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects  either  untouched  altogether,  or  but  very  lightly  handled. 
Besides,  no  single  one  of  these  works  contains  any  account  of  the  micro- 
scopic appearances  of  diseased  parts  and  products.  Their  publication  dati^ 
indeed,  before  the  era  of  modem  or  true  micrology.  Much  they  contain 
has  been  proved  absolutely  erroneous  from  the  revelations  of  this,  as  yet, 
short-lived  era — much,  too,  requires  remodelling  and  rearranging. 

But  the  deficiency  of  a  work  on  morbid  anatomy,  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  existing  knowledge,  is  neither  traceable  to  individual  apathy  to- 
wards the  subject,  or  inaptitude  for  the  task  of  its  production.  There 
are  not  a  few  persons  in  London  at  this  moment  whom  we  believe  both 
zealous  enough  and  learned  enough  to  accomplish  the  labour,  both  with 
honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their  brethren.    But  these  persons 
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seem,  natorany  enough,  disposed  to  invest  their  talents  in  capital  more 
likely  to  supply  a  remunerating  profit.  Experience  and  inquiry  shoir  them 
that  works  on  morbid  anatomy  are  not  prone  to  return  even  the  outlay 
necessary  for  their  production.  And  so  long  as  the  subject  continues 
ODcared-for  in  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  style  high  places,"  this  must 
eontiiiue  to  be  the  case.  Few  things  connected  with  medical  education 
in  this  country  are  more  striking  than  the  total  indifference  on  the  part 
of  examining  boards,  as  to  whether  those  to  whom  they  mnt  their  di- 
plomas possess  even  rudimentary  knowledge  in  the  facts  and  principles  of 
this  science.  Candidates  for  the  licence  to  treat  disease  in  the  human 
^edes  are  required  to  know  minutely  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plants,  and  of  the  textural  changes  produced  by  disease  in  man  it  is  not 
ctred  how  ignorant  they  may  be.  Youths  are  peremptorily  required  to 
be  "thoroughly  up"  in  that  which,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  a 
thousand  cases,  their  subsequent  lives  will  afford  them  no  opportunity  of 
employing,  namely,  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  life  of  vegetables ;  they 
may  luxuriate  in  deficiency,  more  or  less  complete,  of  that  on  which  much 
of  their  utility  as  practitioners  of  medicine  must  hereafter  depend,  namely, 
a  loond  knowledge  of  the  nature,  sequence,  and  influence  of  the  anato- 
mical changes  preceding,  accompanying,  or  following  the  development  of 
disease.  Hence  it  is  that  in  no  department  of  medical  science  does  igno- 
nnoe  so  generally  prevail  as  in  morbid  anatomy— a  fact  of  which  iUus- 
tiition  is  too  often  publicly  afforded  by  evidence  given  in  the  courts  of  law, 
•nd  (more  innocently  in  respect  of  consequences)  by  the  "  reports  "  of 
tmbitious  tyros  in  the  pages  of  our  medical  journals. 

As  Examining  Corporations  neglect  morbid  anatomy — as  they  do  not 
sccord  it  its  due  weight  and  importance  as  an  element  of  practical 
education — the  majority  of  medical  schools,  of  course,  care  not  how  pro- 
foundly ignorant  their  alumni  may  remain  of  its  mysteries.  The  pro- 
spectuses of  some  schools  make  no  mention  of  the  subject  at  all. 
Conscious  of  their  deficiency  in  the  reality,  the  conductors  of  these  esta- 
Usbments  make  no  attempt  to  produce  the  semblance  of  giving  instruction 
in  its  principles.  In  the  announcements  put  forth  by  other  schools,  in- 
itmction  in  morbid  anatomy  is  advertised  by  the  teacher  of  some  one  or 
two  other  branches  (of  which  branches,  be  it  remembered,  he  has  scarcely 
time  to  expound  the  facts)  ;  and  the  advertised  promise  is  kept  by  the 
chance  introdaction,  some  twenty  times  or  so  during  the  course,  of  allu- 
oons,  sufficient'  profound  and  mysterious,  to  John  Hunter  and  coagu- 
Isble  lymph.  We  appeal  to  these  very  teachers  themselves,  if  this  be  not 
■n  unexaggerated  statement  of  their  mode  of  proceeding.  We  remember, 
now  many  years  since,  meeting  the  late  Dr.  Macartney  at  Paris,  to  have 
fiiUen  into  conversation  with  him  on  the  relative  conditions  of  home  and 
foragn  medical  instruction.  The  Irish  Professor  could  not  contain  his 
uidiniation  at  what  he  called  the  division  and  subdivision  of  subjects  at 
the  Parisian  School  of  Medicine.  "  What  outrageous  absurdity  it  is,"  he 
ocLumed,  their  having  distinct  professorships  of  descriptive  anatomy, 
eon^tarative  anatomy,  surgery,  and  morbid  anatomy !  Why,  sir,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  I  have  taught  every  one  of  these  subjects  m  one  course  every  year 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  always  had  time  enough,  and  to  spare ! ! " 

There  are  but  two  schools,  we  believe,  in  London  where  separate  teacher- 
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ships  of  morbid  anatomy  exist ;  and  here,  unless  oar  informants  have  sadly 
deceived  us,  the  students  exhibit  theit  deference  for  the  opinions  of  th« 
great  Examining  Corporations — they  neglect  the  teachm.  It  is,  indeed, 
matter  of  notoriety  that  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  what  is  technically 
termed    making  a  class"  in  morbid  anatomy  in  London. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  indudes  "  morbid 
anatomy"  in  its  curriculum.  We  admit  this,  and  we  give  that  body  fiill 
credit  for  their  good  intentions  :  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  tbe 
lowest  of  the  three  medical  estates  has  set  a  good  example,  which  the 
others  have  scorned  to  follow.  But  good  intentions  are  one  thing,  and 
good  deeds  another.  It  is  well  known  the  desire  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Company  concerning  morbid  anatomy  is  virtually  a  dead  letter.  Ac- 
tuated by  some  evil  influence  or  other,  the  examining  body  accepts  ts 
evidence  of  instruction  in  morbid  anatomy  the  attendance  on  hospital 
practice ;  and  thus  utterly  does  away  with  the  intent  of  those  who  re- 
cognize the  importance  of  serious  and  systematic  study  of  disease  and  of 
morbid  changes.  Under  the  present  state  of  things,  any  pupil  who  has 
entered  to  "  hospital  practice"  obtains  his  certificate  for  nH)ibid  ana- 
tomy" (though  he  may  never  have  seen  more  than  a  body  or  two  opened) 
from  any  one  of  the  hospital  physicians ! 

Despairing  then,  as  we  do,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  the  appearance  of 
a  work  on  morbid  anatomy  of  British  manufacture,  we  have  felt  no  Uttle 
pleasure  in  receiving  from  a  transatlantic  school  the  bulky  volume  of  Dr. 
Gross.  This  treatise  has  reached  a  second  edition ;  and  the  tribute  to  iti 
merit  thus  implied  is,  within  certain  limits,  not  undeserved.  Deficient 
altogether  in  original  facts  or  views,  exhibiting  no  particular  quahty  of 
ingenious  inference,  occasionally  mistaken  in  the  statement  of  opinions 
and  conclusions,  incorrect  in  the  allotment  of  discoveries  to  their  authors, 
and  not  unoften  displaying  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  existing  state  of 
advancement  of  European  science,  the  volume,  nevertheless,  is  free  firom 
errors  of  importance,  and  contains  a  plain  and  succinct  account  of  the 
chief  facts  of  morbid  anatomy.  Dr.  Gross,  in  arranging  his  materials, 
has  followed  the  plan  of  Andral,  Carswell,  and  many  omers — that  of  fiist 
describing  the  various  morbid  states,  which  occur  in  the  body,  by  them- 
selves ;  and  then,  in  connexion  with  each  tissue  and  organ,  dwelling  upon 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  therein. 

Dr.  Gross  is  a  disbeliever  in  dynamic  diseases.  All  diseases,  I  feel 
confident,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  have  'a  local  origin  and  habitation;* 
and  if  this  opinion  shall  ever  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  whole  class  of 
febrile  maladies,  with  its  hundred  varieties  and  subdivisions,  will  cease  to 
have  a  place  in  our  medical  treatises."  (p.  26.)  We  fiilly  coincide  in  the 
views  here  expressed ;  our  admission  of  dynamic  diseases  at  the  present 
day  is  merely  provisional,  and  becomes  from  day  to  day  almost  less  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  organic  causes  for  numerous 
diseases  presumed  formerly  to  be  merely  functional. 

Dr.  Gross  holds  a  doctrine  concerning  the  efiEusion  of  serum,  the  hetero- 
doxy of  which  is  not  relieved  either  by  its  own  plausibility,  or  by  any  in- 
genious argumentation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Serous  effusion,*' 
says  Dr.  Gross,  "  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  usually  of  a  very  mild 
grade.    That  this  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be  doubted ;  me  ex- 
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ceptions,  if  there  be  any,  are  certainly  very  rare,  and  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  pointed  out."  He  regards  anasarca,  for  example,  of  the 
limbs  produced  by  venous  obstruction,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  in  the 
actual  part  in  which  the  serous  effusion  occurs.  There  is,  according  to 
bun,  no  such  thing  as  simple  mechanical  cedema.  The  sole  arguments 
put  in  requisition  to  support  his  notion  are,  that  (1)  the  anatomical  signs 
of  inflammation  may  be  deficient,  or  imperceptible,  in  parts  where  that 
process  has  existed;  and  (2)  when  obstruction  of  a  large  vein  takes  place, 
"the  blood  is  interrupted  in  its  circulation,  and  congestion  of  all  the 
vessels,  both  large  and  small,  is  the  result.  This  congestion  is  not  tran- 
sient, but  permanent ;  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  presume,  judging 
from  oar  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  that  this  state  could  exist  long 
without  producing  an  altered  condition  of  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
affected,  attended  with  more  or  less  redness  and  effusion  of  serosity." 
This  is  sufficiently  hollow  reasoning.  And,  as  often  happens  with  pro- 
poonders  of  inadmissible  notions,  the  author  himself  absolutely  relin- 
qoishes  his  crotchet  (inadvertently,  we  doubt  not)  in  the  very  next  page  ; 
where  we  find  him  concluding  lus  inquiry  with  a  statement  that  serous 
effusion  "  is  the  result  invariably  of  a  process  analogous  to,  if  not  strictly 
identical  with,  inflammation."  (p.  45.)  Here  the  whole  position,  against 
which  the  author  contends,  is  conceded.  Everybody  knows  that  there 
nut,  ex  naturd  rerum,  be  analogy  between  some  of  the  phenomena  oc- 
corring  in  the  inflammatory  and  mechanical  processes  of  serous  efiusion  ; 
but  analogy  is  not  identity. 

Much  of  Dr.  Gross's  volume  relating  to  the  subject  of  inflammation 
and  its  effects  would  be  unintelligible,  unless  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  employs  the  term  organization  as  synonymous  with  vascularization. 
Soch  employment  of  the  terms  would  carry  us  back  in  pathology  more 
than  we  should  have  expected  to  have  been  carried  back  under  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Gross.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  possession  of  vessels  was 
mistaken  for  a  tine  qud  non  of  the  organization  of  an  animal  substance. 
EpitheHum  is  surely  organized,  and  the  transparent  cornea  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  organization  the  animal  body  contains ;  yet 
vascularity  exists  in  neither  the  one  or  the  other.  Nor  does  Dr.  Gross 
appear  to  us  happy  in  his  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  the  vessels  of  solidi- 
fying coagulable  lymph  are  produced.  The  sketch  is  too  sketchy ;  the 
real  points  of  anatomical  difficulty  are  scarcely  glanced  at.  But  we  hold 
bim  to  be  right  in  his  exposure  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  French  sur- 
g^ns  refuse  to  admit  the  practice  of  closing  amputation  and  other  wounds 
by  first  intention.  In  all  probability  they  will  continue  to  jeopardize  (to 
aay  the  least)  the  lives  of  their  countrymen  by  their  refusal,  until  some 
crafty  and  most  learned  Parisian  shall  have  discovered  that  the  practice 
in  question  originated  in  France,  and  not  among  nos  chers  confrh^ea 
^outremer,^*  as  we  on  this  side  the  Straits  of  Dover  are  affectionately 
styled. 

Dr.  Gross  seems  particularly  f6nd  of  detecting  and  exposing  lurking 
inflammation  in  conditions  where  others  are  agreed  that  it  does  not  exist. 
In  hemorrhage  by  transudation,  under  the  influence  of  mechanical  ob- 
rtmction,  he  discovers  inflammation.  At  least  he  doubts  whether  it  does 
not  exist.    And  upon  what  evidence?    Upon  the  analogical  argument 
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that  during  menstruation  "  many  women  undergo  great  sufiering,  labour- 
ing under  all  the  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  inflammation." 
That  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  dysmenorrhea  are  those  of  an  inflamma- 
tory state  we  altogether  deny ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  have 
occurred  to  Dr.  Gross  that  (as  is  now  well  known,  thanks  to  the  use  %t 
the  speculum)  actual  inflammation  of  the  cervix  uteri  often  exists  in 
women  who  suffer  extremely  during  the  menstrual  period. 

In  speaking  of  **  transformations,*'  Dr.  Gross  discusses  as  follows  a 
question  of  some  interest.  The  passage  affords  a  good  specimen  of  his 
style  and  manner : 

"  Is  the  osseous  transformation,  when  it  takes  place  in  the  cellular  tissue,  always 
preceded  by  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  states  ?  Upon  this  point  pathological 
anatomists  are  still  at  variance.  If  the  process  be  carefully  examined,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  it  will  be  found  ta 
involve  a  series  of  successive  stages  corresponding  with  those  that  are  observed 
in  the  fo&tal  skeleton.  The  first  change  which  this  substance  experiences  is  a  di- 
minution of  its  natural  transparency,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  thick- 
ening of  the  part,  and  a  deposition  of  turbid  cream-like  matter,  which  is  diffused 
through  its  aerolar  texture.  As  the  morbid  process  advances,  the  part  becomes 
more  and  more  opaque,  is  rendered  flexible  and  elastic,  assumes  a  grayish  colour, 
and  grates  under  the  scalpel.  It  is  now  distinctly  fibro-cartilaginous ;  it  is  next 
eofweried  into  cartUage,  and  finally  into  bone,  the  particles  of  osseous  matter  being 
deposited  at  different  points,  which  graduallv  augment  in  diameter ;  and  at  length, 
runninginto  each  other,  thus  completely  chanee  the  primitive  character  of  the 
part.  The  period  required  for  the  perfection  of  each  of  these  changes  cannot  he 
determined.  In  some  instances  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  very  short,  whilst 
in  others  it  embraces  several  months,  or  some  years.**  (p.  98.) 

Dr.  Gross  has  a  chapter  on  "  Polypi."  We  do  not  believe  that  in  a 
work  on  pathological  anatomy  such  a  chapter  should  exist.  Polypi 
possess  no  special  character  of  structure  entitling  them  to  consideration 
apart  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  word  was  originally  employed  to 
signify  a  pecularity  of  shape  or  form,  and  merely  this.  Polypi  are  j^un- 
culated  masses,  composed  of  structure  which  is  capable  of  existing  in 
other  forms.  To  us,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  structure,  be  it  cel- 
lular, cellulo-vascular,  erectile,  or  fibrous,  &c.,  should  be  described  gene- 
rally, and  the  accidental  quality  of  polypoid  shape  described  as  a  matter 
of  secondary  consequence.  The  mode  of  proceeding  (the  usual  one  on 
the  part  of  writers)  adopted  by  Dr.  Gross  has  been  productive  of  the  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  and  quite  as  erroneous,  notion  that  the  nature  of  a  so- 
called  polypus  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  the  fact  of  its  ^pe.  We  are 
still  more  at  variance  with  Dr.  Gross  in  respect  to  the  views  ha  entertains 
concerning  the  "  transformations*'  of  polypi.  They  become  carcinoma- 
tous frequently,  he  says ;  "  and,  fiirth^,  the  fibrous  polypi  is  by  far  the 
most  liable  to  degenerate  into  malignant  [meaning  cancerous]  disease." 
(p.  109.)  We  are  well  aware  that  this  doctrine  has  been  professed  by 
other  persons ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  foundation,  aa 
we  know  it  to  be  destitute  of  proof.  Has  Dr.  Gross  seen  true  fibrous  tu- 
mours (polypoid  or  not),  wherein  a  development  of  cancerous  substance 
had  occurred  ?  If  so,  we  sincerely  trust  he  has  preserved  the  specimens. 
On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  they  would  rank  amongst  the  mirabilia 
of  morbid  anatomy. 
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Dr.  0ro89  embraces  the  theory  that  hydatids  owe  their  origin  to  inflam- 
mation ;  and  the  argument  he  himself  adduces  in  support  thereof  is  in 
the  following  wise.  In  Cincinnati,  it  appears,  the  hog  is  very  frequently 
infected  with  acephalocysts: 

•*  Whole  droves,  consistiug  of  three  or  four  hundred  heads,  are  sometimes  thus 
affected.  These  animals,  most  of  which  are  young,  are  raised  in  the  prairie  dis* 
tricts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  are  literally  stuffed  with  fresh  com  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  before  they  are  sent  to  market.  The  conseouence  is,  that  the 
portal  circle  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  congestion,  which  finally  leads  to  inflam- 
matory irritation,  and  the  development  of  acephalocysts  in  the  liver  and  otiier 
viscera."  (p.  lia) 

Dr.  Gross's  affection  for  inflammation,  as  the  prime  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  almost  all  diseases,  leads  him  occasionally  into  strange  forgetfulness 
of  the  principles  of  logic. 

Between  the  investing  cyst  of  a  company  of  acephalocysts  and  the  ani- 
mals themselyes  lies,  as  is  well  known,  "  a  soft,  pulpy>  dirty-looking  sub- 
stance." This  intervening  substance  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Gross  to  be  "  an 
important  structure,  designed  to  assist  in  die  elaboration  of  a  fluid  for 
nourishing  the  parasite."  (p.  119.)  It  will  be  admitted  that  even  if  this 
idea  be  correct  (of  its  correctness  no  shadow  of  proof  exists),  the  language 
in  whidi  it  is  clothed  is  unfortunate.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  with  perhaps  greater 
plausibility,  but  certainly  equal  deficiency  of  proof,  regards  this  same 
**  dirty-looking  substance  "  as  an  "  excrementitious  secretion  from  the  hy- 
datid itself."  True  knowledge  is  unquestionably  not  advanced  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  gratuitous  assumptions. 

Dr.  Gross's  account  of  tubercle  contains  two  or  three  opinions  and  views, 
which  may  as  well  be  noticed.  For  instance,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  gray 
granulation  of  the  lung : 

*'To  me  the  gray  granulation  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  tu- 
bercle, modified  by  the  action  of  the  affected  part,  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the 
condition  of  the  ^neral  health.  Serum,  lymph,  and  pus  are  modified  in  this 
manner,  and  why  diould  not  tubercle  be  ?  To  maintain  that  the  gray  granulation 
it  merely  a  nascent  tubercle  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  philosophical.  That  it 
is  liable* to  be  transformed  into  the  common  yellow  tubercle  is  certain ;  but  that 
death  may,  and  often  does,  take  place  before  any  such  change  is  effected  is  equally 
true.  The  gray  granulation  may  precede  the  yellow  tubercle,  or  it  may  be  depo- 
posited  simultaneously  with  it.  Under  whatever  circumstances  it  is  found,  it 
alwajrs  contains  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  animal  matter,  and  is  endowed  with 
a  macfa  greater  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  such  agents  as  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  it.  It  is  evidently  [?]  the  product  of  a  more  heiidtliy  action ;  it  indicates 
abetter  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  more  plastic  organizable 
mbttanoe  than  common  tubercle.**  (p.  133.) 

We  freely  confess  that  this  train  of  argument  appears  to  us  both  ob- 
scure and  hypothetical.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  tubercle,  being 
in  the  first  instance  liquid,  becomes  solid  only  by  the  abstraction  of  its 
ierous  particles ;"  in  other  words,  by  a  sort  of  evaporation.  Far  from  this ; 
it  is  held  generally  (and  we  believe  with  perfect  correctness)  that  the 
solidification  of  tubercle  depends  on  the  generation  of  solid  particles  within 
iti  fluid  matrix. 

Dr.  Gross  is  of  opinion  that  tubercles  are  always  of  inflammatory  origin. 
He  advances  no  argument  of  the  slightest  novelty  in  favour  of  this  notion 
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winch,  it  is  needless  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  has,  on  the 
evidence  of  old  arguments,  heen  refuted  usque  ad  nauseam.  But  we 
cannot  help  commenting  on  the  example  here  afforded  us  of  the  perversity 
vith  which  exploded  errors  are  sometimes  again  and  again  brought  back 
by  persons  who,  in  common  phrase,  should  know  better.  The  fact  of  in- 
flammation, says  the  author,  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Cruveilhier 
and  others,  who  produced  "  well-characterised  tubercles "  by  dropping 
mercury  into  the  trachea.  Now  ought  this  author  not  to  have  known  (it 
is  a  more  unfavorable  view  to  suppose  that  he  concealed  this  knowledge) 
that  Andral,  Gluge,  and  many  others,  have  shown  that  the  so-called  tu- 
bercles were  nothing  but  small  collections  of  purulent  matter?  And  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  their  production  throws  about  as  much  light  on  the  gene- 
ration of  tubercle  as  it  does  upon  the  means  of  squaring  the  circle. 
Another  of  Dr.  Gross's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  inflamipatory  origin  of 
tubercle  is,  that  ''scirrhus  and  encephaloid,  in  fact,  all  carcinomatous 
growths,  are  of  inflammatory  origin."  It  is  plain  that  no  disputation  can 
be  engaged  in  with  a  writer  who  conceives  himself  justified  in  making 
dogmatical  assertions,  like  these,  directly  at  variance  with  almost  universal 
opinion  at  the  present  day. 

Writing  of  muscles.  Dr.  Gross  illustrates  his  descriptions  by  woodcuts, 
copied,  without  acknowledgment,  from  British  sources.  This  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance, — in  one  point  of  view,  at  least.  But  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  in  any  point  of  view,  that  the 
rude  and  totally  incorrect  drawings  of  the  ultimate  texture  of  muscle, 
put  forward  several  years  ago  by  Hodgkin  and  Lister,  should,  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  be  circulated  as  representing  the  state  of  existing  knowledge. 
Similarly  defective  is  his  exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  walls  of  arteries, 
which,  with  anatomists  of  the  old  school,  he  describes  as  consisting  of  only 
three  coats.  A  writer  on  their  morbid  anatomy  should  surely  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  structure  in  the  healthy  state. 

The  well-known  atheromatous  deposit  in  the  coats  of  arteries  Dr.  Gross 
^escribes  under  the  title  of  tuberculous ;  he  thinks  the  disease  tuberculous 
in  fact. 

*•  The  term  which  I  have  here  ventured  to  substitute  is  I  think,  altogether  pre- 
ferable, as  it  designates  at  once  the  true  nature  [?]  of  the  lesion  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  deposit  is  not  in  reality  of  this  description, 
and,  therefore,  tliis  name  is  equally  as  unphilosophical  as  the  others,  I  reply  that 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  couclusion,  inasmuch  as  the  physical  properties 
of  this  substance,  its  mode  of  secretion,  and  its  final  conversion  into  purulent  fluid, 
all  conspire  to  show  its  identity  with  tubercular  formations  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  tlie  bones,  testicle,  uterus,  and  seminal  vesicle/'  (p.  230.) 

Now  this  is  pathological  anatomy  gone  mad,  in  our  humble  opinion. 
Whoi  does  Dr.  Gross  mean  by  direct  observation  of  the  "  mode  of  secre- 
tion "  of  this  substance  ?  or,  granting  that  he  does  know  something  of  the 
matter,  wherein  has  he  found  the  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  secretion  of 
this  atheromatous  matter  and  of  tubercle — the  peculiarity  (according  to  his 
argument)  showing  that  these  two  products  should  be  separated  from  others 
owing  their  origin  to  a  process  of  secretion  ?  Again,  "  its  conversion  into 
purulent  fluid.'*  Who  has  ever  known  that  the  veriest  particle  of  tubercle 
that  ever  existed  has  been,  or  could  be,  converted  into  pus  ?    And  the 
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looseness  of  reasoning  with  which  Dr.  Gross  supports  his  own  notions  is 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  his  rigid  unwillingness  to  admit  the  ideas  of 
others  (though  be  adduces  no  sound  objection  to  them),  unless  based  upon 
irrefragable  proof.  Thus  he  is  acquainted  with  Uie  opinion  put  forward 
by  Gloge  that  this  change  in  arteries  is  really  of  fatty  nature ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  this  morbid  anatomist,  "the  fact  that  it  contains  cholesterine  and 
oily  matter  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  of  a  tubercular  nature."  True 
enough,  in  so  {Ieu:  as  fat  and  tubercle  may  be,  and  occasionally  are,  as- 
sociated ;  but  suppose  the  microscope  exhibits  much  fat  and  no  tubercle, 
vhat  then  ?  Will  not  that  prove  that  the  deposit  is  not  tubercular  ?  Now 
the  microscope  has  done  this. 

''To  deny  that  the  articular  cartilages  are  vascular,'*  says  Dr.  Gross,  "  as  has 
been  done  by  some,  is  not  less  absarcTtban  unphilosophical.  Does  it  follow,  be- 
cause the  naked  eye  is  incapable  of  discerning  tlie  produce  of  vessels,  that  there 
must  needs  exist  none  ?  Who  has  ever  demonstrated  the  vascular  structure  of  the 
healthy  cornea,  the  arachnoid  tunic,  or  the  synovial  membranes  ?  No  one ;  and 
yet  that  these  organs  [?]  are  highly  organized  [vascularized]  every  pathologist 
mutt  admit  frona  his  own  observation/'  (p.  255.) 

Now  this  passage  contains  numerous  incorrectnesses.  In  the  first  place, 
the  opinion  that  the  structures  in  question  are  devoid  of  vessels  is  not 
foonded  alone  on  examination  with  the  naked  eye,  but  with  the  microscope ; 
and,  besides  this,  supported  by  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  cartilages. 
Secondly,  no  physiologist,  that  we  know  of,  admits  the  transparent  cornea 
to  be  vascular.  It  has  its  place  among  the  extrarvascular  textures.  Dr. 
Gross  appears  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  ph^iology  and  pathology 
of  this  class  of  textures ;  and  hence  his  description  of  the  diseases  of 
cartilage  is  a  failure.  He  seems  imperfectly  acquainted,  also,  with  the 
history  of  loose  concretions,  or  "  cartilages,"  of  joints, — speaking,  as  he 
does,  of  their  being  invested  with  synovial  membrane,  as  of  a  fact  concern- 
ing which  no  doubt  may  be  entertained.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  these  bodies  are  produced  outside  the  synovial  cavity  in 
any  instance,  and  certain  that  in  many  cases  such  is  not  the  locality  in 
wluch  they  originate.  Dropsy  of  the  joints  (hydrarthrosis)  Dr.  Gross  sets 
down  as  the  invariiible  result,  when  it  exists,  of  chronic  inflammation. 
We  do  not  know  this  idea  to  be  incorrect,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  so ;  and 
unquestionably  all  the  ordinary  attendants  on  inflammation  are  wanting  in 
numy  cases  of  the  aflection. 

Dr.  Gross's  chapter  on  diseases  of  bone  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  He 
justly  understands  by  the  word  exostosis  *^  simply  a  bony  excrescence, 
fl^imilar  in  its  structure  to  the  osseous  tissue  in  the  normal  condition. 
Notlnng,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  more  unscientific  than  the  classification 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  who  has  described  under  this  head  some  of  the 
Biost  malignant  diseases  to  which  the  bones  are  subject."  In  the  just- 
ness of  this  criticism  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  classification  we  most  heartily 
concur. 

The  account  of  diseases  of  the  skin  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
tegumentary  textures  in  the  natural  state — a  description  remarkable  for 
its  deficiencies.  The  microscopical  structure  of  the  epidermis  is  not 
touched  on,  and  various  questions  regarding  its  structure  argued,  which 
have  been  long  since  finally  settled  by  the  microscope.    The  whole  chapter 
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is  bad.  Porrigo  is  described  as  it  might  have  been  described  fifty  yean 
ago ;  and  not  a  syllable  said  of  its  connexion  with  the  derelopment  of 
vegetable  matter  of  low  form.  The  statement  that  the  vesicles  in  herpes 
zoster  do  not  spread  beyond  the  median  line  is  accredited  to  Cazenave/' 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  the  statement  is  of  questionable,  or, 
at  least,  not  generally  acknowledged,  accuracy,  and  that  it  originated  with 
the  French  writer  named. 

"  The  arachnoid,  like  other  serous  sacs,  is  liable  to  effusion  of  blood." 
Dr.  Gross  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  statement  by  an  analysis  of  the  papers 
of  some  French  writers  on  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  in  children, 
and  appears  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  hemorrhage  is  not  excessively 
uncommon  in  the  adult.  Dr.  Carswell's  fasciculus,  "  Hemorrhage,''  con- 
tains every  anatomical  fact  of  the  least  consequence  on  the  subject.  That 
these  Frenchmen  should  know  anything  of  what  an  English  writer  may 
have  written  on  this  or  any  other  subject  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  why  should  Dr.  Gross  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  ignorant  and 
conceited  authors  of  the  Parisian  school  ? 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  work.  Dr.  Gross  expressed  the  opinion  that 
softening  of  the  cerebral  tissue  is  always  of  inflammatory  origin,  and 
"further  observation"  has,  he  says,  only  contributed  to  confirm  this 


"  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  any  other  condosioo, 
especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  important  fact  that  this  lesion  (I) 
occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  as  well  as  (2)  in  all  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass,  at 
one  time  ;3)  as  an  acute,  and  at  another  as  a  chronic  affection ;  (4)  that  it  is  often 
produced  by  external  injury,  and  (5)  by  the  pressure  of  certain  tumours,  or  (6) 
apoplectic  effusions ;  that  (7)  it  is  frequently  combined  with  suppuration  in  other 
parts  of  the  brain ;  (8)  and,  finally,  that  it  occasionally  supervenes  daring  the 
progress  of  malignant  and  otlier  fevers."  (p.  357.) 

We  have  introduced  the  figures  here  for  purposes  of  reference.  For 
the  soul  of  us,  we  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  arguments  from  one  to  four 
inclusive.  The  conditions  enumerated  are  not  peculiar  to  diseases  of 
inflammatory  origin,  and  are,  therefore,  without  the  kind  of  significance 
Dr.  Gross  would  attach  to  them.  Ailments  five  and  six  carry  little,  if 
any,  weight  with  them.  The  statement  (No.  7)  is  absolutely  incorrect; 
and  (8)  the  softening  during  fevers  is  of  a  difierent  nature  altogether  from 
the  "white  softening"  causing  paralysis  and  contraction.  And  here, 
nevertheless,  are  the  arguments  which  Dr.  Gross  employs,  in  proof  of  the 
inflammatory  nature  of  the  change,  in  preference  to  the  close  anatomical 
reasoning  of  Durand-Fardel,  whereby  the  colourless  softening  is  connected, 
step  by  step,  with  a  previous  condition  of  red  and  (by  all  admitted  to  be 
so)  indubitably  inflammatory  softening.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as 
Dr.  Gross  makes  much  use  in  respect  of  other  points  of  the  volume  of 
Durand-Fardel  ;*  but  patholo^cal  anatomist  though  he  be,  the  tendencies 
of  his  mind  evidently  lead  him  to  accord  more  favour  to  loose  general 
reasoning  than  to  close  deductions  from  observed  facts.  To  the  question 
"  does  mollescence  of  the  brain  ever  get  well  ?"  he  gives  as  a  reply  a  vague 

*  We  brg  to  n  fer  the  reader  to  a  former  Number  of  thb  Joomal  (July,  184S)  for  a  full  vaip^ 
Mud  estimate  of  the  laboun  of  the  French  writer. 
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itatemeiit  (unintelligible,  from  its  conciseness,  it  must  be  to  those  who 
htTe  not  prerionsly  studied  the  rery  difficult  subject)  of  the  opinions  of 
Cniveilhier  and  Sims. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  thing  to  find  the  author  Quoting  Dr.  Stokes  of  Dublin 
M  in  auUiority  for  the  extreme  constancy  of  the  law,  that  paralysis  arising 
from  cerebral  disease  affects  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  Uiat  of  the 
diseised  hemisphere  T  Why  any  particular  authority  should  be  quoted  for 
the  fact  does  not  yery  reaculy  occur  to  us ;  still  less  can  we  understand 
why  Dr.  Stokes  should  be  the  indiyidual  named.  We  should  haye  been 
better  pleased  to  find  Dr.  Oross  attempting  to  explain  upon  sure  and  ac- 
ctnrate  grounds  the  cause  of  the  occasional  exceptional  cases,  in  which  the 
panlysis  exists  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  disease  producing  it. 

Dr.  Copland,  according  to  Dr.  Gross,  has  only  met  wiUi  hypertrophy 
fd  the  brain  three  times  in  several  thousand  cases."  This  is  an  interesting 
obienratiou.  In  order  to  assign  it  its  entire  yalue,  we  only  require  to 
hire  some  insight  into  the  number  of  thousand  times  Dr.  Copland  has 
opened  the  cranium  and  carefully  examined  the  brain !  Dr.  Gross's  de* 
acription  of  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  extraordinarily  defective.  He  nuikes 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  congenital  atrojphy  (a  state  of  deep  interest  in 
all  its  relations),  and  leaves  his  readers  without  a  syllable  of  information 
as  to  the  characters  of  the  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  (attended  with 
aerons  effusion)  so  frequent  in  lunatics  affected  with  general  paralysis. 

In  turning  over  the  writer's  chapter  on  post-mortem  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  two 
atitements :  first,  it  is  not  correct  to  affirm  that  Louis  regards  this  state 
aa  one  produced  during  life,  and,  "  caused  by  a  high  state  of  inflammatory 
irritation."  He  did  once  so  regard  it  no  doubt,  but,  in  the  second  edition 
of  bis  work  on  typhoid  fever  (published  so  far  back  as  1840),  he  dis- 
tinctly renounced  lus  error,  and  made  due  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Carswell's  notions.  Secondly  (and  this  is  much  more  important). 
Dr.  Gross  states  that  "if  the  gastric  juice  be  neutralized  by  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia,  no  softening,  whatever,  will  happen  in  the  stomach 
^  an  animal  that  has  Just  been  killed ;"  and  this  statement  is  of,  at  the 
least,  excessively  doubtnil  accuracy.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  proposi« 
tion  is  Dr.  Carswell's ;  but  it  was  the  business  of  Dr.  Gross  to  show  that 
others  (Dr.  Simpson  and  Imlach)  have  found  that  neutralization  of  the 
acid  does  not  prevent  solution.  Admitting  this,  the  admission  by  no 
means  throws  any  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  general  truth  of  the  idea  of 
the  cadaveric  nature  of  the  change, — but  it  constrains  us  to  look  for  the 
aolvent  agent  in  some  other  element  of  the  gastric  secretion  besides  its 
add  or  adds. 

Dr.  Gross  has  not  properly  distinguished  the  two  forms  of  cicatrization 
of  "simple  chronic  ulcer '.of  the  stomach, — that  form  which  is  attended 
▼ith  puckering  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  and  disappearance 
of  all  direct  evidence  of  loss  of  substance,  and  the  other  form,  in  which 
a  distinct  loss  of  mucous  substance  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  while  puckering 
ia  alt<^ther  deficient,  and  the  cicatrix-tissue  is  a  flat  fibrous  liunella  free 
corrugation.  He  commits,  too,  a  practical  error  in  affirming  (p.  573) 
that  « the  symptoms  of  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  stomach  are  never 
80  urgent  when  the  lesion  is  seated  near  the  cardiac  extremky,  as  when 
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it  involves  the  pylorus."  Far  from  this  statement  heing  of  uniform  truth, 
in  some  of  the  'most  terrible  cases  (symptomatically  considered)  <^  can- 
cerous disease  of  the  stomach  on  record,  the  cardiac  orifice  was  the  part 
of  the  organ  implicated.  What  Dr.  Gross  meant  to  say  was  (we  descry 
reason  for  imagining)  probably  correct,  but  he  has  expressed  himself  ill. 

Dr.  Gross  treats  fully  the  subject  of  internal  strangulation  of  the  bowds, 
and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space  for  an  analysis  of  his  chiqpter 
on  the  subject.  However,  as  the  merit  of  his  observations  consists  rather 
in  his  excellent  arrangement  and  clear  description  of  the  causes  of  sUangn- 
lation,  than  on  any  actual  novelty  in  his  facts  or  inferences,  this  is  less  to 
be  regretted.  We  like  the  observation  of  the  hundred  and  one  eyw^ 
toms,  which  have  been  enumerated  by  authors  as  indicative  of  the  pre- 
sence of  worms  in  the  alimentary  tube ;  there  is  only  a  single  one  that  is 
of  any  value,  and  that  is  the  appearance  of  these  bodies  in  the  evacnar 
tions."  (p.  633).  Perfectly  and  absolutely  true, — and  would  that,  of 
many  of  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  carnal,  for  which  a  hundred  and 
one  symptoms  are  set  down  by  systematic  writers,  we  had  one  as  sure 
clinical  indication. 

The  perusal  of  Dr.  Gross's  book  leaves,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  our  minds.  He  may  not  be  a  man  of  first-rate  abilities,  but  he 
is  zealous  and  honest.  On  the  one  hand,  he  gives  no  evidence  of  originality 
in  research  or  in  thought ;  and  on  the  other,  he  is  unquesdonaby  deficient 
in  that  critical  faculty  which  is  essential  for  the  successful  sifting  of  col- 
lected materials.  But  we,  nevertheless,  willingly  admit  that  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  executed  his  labours  so  well ;  we  receive  his  book 
with  thanks,  and,  looking  on  it  as  a  transition  work,  we  recommend  it 
as  the  most  complete  and,  on  the  whole,  the  least  defective  compilation  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language. 


Recueil  de  Mhnoires  de  MSdecine,  de  Chirurgie,  et  de  Pharmacie  Milt- 
taires ;  redigi  sous  la  Surveillance  du  Conseil  de  Sant6  des  Arme^, 
Public  par  Ordre  de  8,  Ex,  le  Ministre  Secretaire  de  VEtat  au  D^parte- 
ment  de  la  Guerre.^ Paris,  1815-1846. 

Collection  of  Memoirs  on  Military  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Pharmacy, 
Published  officially. — Paris,  1815-1 846.    Fifty-eight  volumes,  8vo. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day,  a  class 
of  publications  which  exists  in  France  cannot  fail  to  attract  our  attention* 
as  being  of  a  description  to  which  we  possess  nothing  analogous  in  this 
country.  It  consists  of  journals  published  under  the  control  and  at  the 
expense  of  government,  and  consequently  possessing  in  a  great  measure 
the  character  of  official  documents.  Their  importance  as  affording  the 
means  of  disseminating  information  among  particular  classes  of  indivi- 
duals, and  of  thereby  leading  opinion  in  some  measure,  by  an  appeal 
to  reason,  is  deserving  of  deep  consideration.  This  would  involve  a 
greater  amount  of  space  and  leisure  than  we  can  spare,  and  would  more- 
over lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  too  general  a  character  to  be  suited  to  the 
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pages  of  a  medical  journal.  Among  the  periodicals  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
howeTer,  is  one  which  is  recogniz^  by  ihe  French  gorernment  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  army  medical  department,  and  which  was  instituted 
with  a  view  to  promote  sound  instruction  among  its  officers.  We  propose 
in  the  following  pages  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  this  journal, 
and  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  papers  which  haye  appeared 
in  its  pages. 

I.  In  1 763  Dr.  Richard  de  Hautesierck,  inspector  of  military  hospitals, 
pointed  out  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  then  minister  of  war,  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  from  calling 
upon  the  surgeons  attached  to  hospitds  to  give  a  regular  account  of  their 
practice,  and  to  correspond  on  the  subject  with  the  inspector-general,  who 
should  be  empowered  to  publish  the  results  of  that  correspondence.  The 
minister  authorised  Dr.  Richard  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  to  collect  and 
publish  at  the  expense  of  government  imy  interesting  observations  and 
rare  cases  which  might  thus  be  communicated  to  him.  In  1 766  he  ac- 
cordingly brought  out  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  *  Recueil  d' Observations 
de  M^ecine  des  Hopitaux  Militaires,'  wherein,  after  laying  down  the  plan 
on  which  the  journal  was  to  be  in  future  conducted,  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  medical  and  physical  topography  of  the  countries 
commonly  occupied  by  the  troops,  and  especially  the  salubrity  or  insalu- 
brity of  the  various  garrison  towns,  barracks,  prisons,  and  hospitals.  He 
also  ^ve  several  reports  of  cases,  descriptions  of  epidemics,  some  topogra- 
phical memoirs,  particularly  of  the  towns  of  Montpellier,  Chilons-sur- 
Saone,  Toulon,  I^e,  Bitche,  and  Strasburg,  and  a  formulary  of  prescrip- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  military  hospitals.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of 
tliis  work  exdted  the  zeal  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  increased 
the  amount  of  correspondence  on  these  subjects.  In  1772  a  second 
Tolume  was  published,  which  contained  four  memoirs  on  topography,  five 
on  epidemic  diseases  observed  in  France  between  1764  and  1770,  with 
many  medical  and  surgical  cases.  Dr.  Richard,  for  his  services,  received 
the  riband  of  St.  Michel,  and  was  created  Baron  de  Hautesierck. 

In  1781  an  ordonnance  was  published  on  the  subject  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army,  by  which,  among  other  things,  the  'Journal  de 
Mededne,  de  Chirurgie,  et  de  Fharmacie  Militaires*  was  established ;  it 
was  to  appear  every  three  months,  and  to  be  compiled  by  a  retired  consult- 
ing physician  of  the  army.  The  object  of  this  journal  was  to  promulgate 
facts  and  opinions  relative  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  soldiers,  or 
to  the  successful  treatment  of  their  diseases,  and  nothing  foreign  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  or  of  the  military  hospitals,  was  to  be  in- 
serted. The  first  volume  was  published  in  1 762,  and  it  continued  to  appear 
regularly  till  1 789,  forming  seven  octavo  volumes. 

The  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  army  by  the  council  esta- 
blished by  the  minister  of  war  in  1 788,  caused  the  publication  of  the  journal 
to  be  suspended.  It  was  not  intended  to  suppress  it  altogether,  but  the 
new  directory  of  the  hospitals  announced,  in  1 789,  that  it  would  no  longer 
be  brought  out  at  stated  times  as  a  periodical  work.  From  this  date  till 
1801,  Uie  instability  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the  numerous  calls  of  duty 
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on  the  council  of  health  of  the  army,  prevented  the  preparation  of  another 


mary  of  the  most  important  papers  which  had  been  collecting  daring  the 
preceding  twelve  years,  but  before  this  was  completed  their  services  were 
required  with  the  grand  army.  Nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done 
till  1815,  when  the  journal  was  re-established,  MM.  Biron  and  Fonmier 
Pescay  being  appointed  the  editors.  It  was  at  first  brought  out  in  bi- 
monthly numbers ;  but  this  having  been  attended  with  many  disadTsn- 
ta^s,  the  editors  resolved  in  1 8 1 7  to  publish  it  for  the  future  in  half-jearij 
volumes,  and  the  title  was  at  the  same  time  changed  to  that  which  it  at  pre- 
sent bears. 

The  minister  of  war,  in  his  letter  to  the  inspectors  of  hospitals  in  1815, 
states  the  object  of  the  journal  to  be,  to  diffuse  sound  instruction  among 
the  medical  officers  of  every  rank,  and  to  communicate  to  them  without 
delay  the  discoveries  which  shall  be  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
healing  art.  AU  the  medical  officers  are  called  upon  to  contribute  mate- 
rials to  the  journal.  The  publication  of  their  labours  will  have  the  doable 
advantage  of  being  useful  to  the  service,  and  of  maintaining  among  all  a 
noble  emulation.  In  short,  this  joumid  will  become  a  depot  where  each 
one  may  treasure  up  the  result  of  his  researches  and  the  discoveries  he  maj 
have  made." 

To  obtain  the  materials  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  work,  the  princi- 
pal medical  officers  of  hospitals  ancl  the  sur^on-majors  of  regiments  were 
directed  to  forward  monthly  reports  embracmg  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  troops,  either  in  tne  prevention  or  treatment  of  disease ;  they 
were  also  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  rare  cases  of  disease  among  the  sol- 
diers ;  an  account  of  any  epidemics,  with  their  probable  causes  and  most 
successful  treatment;  meteorologicfd  observations,  &c.  The  principal 
medical  officers  of  hospitals  were  Ekewise  to  transmit  quarterly,  numerical 
returns  of  the  admissions  and  deaths,  and  of  the  diseases  by  which  these 
were  caused.  If  these  were  furnished  regularly,  but  little  use  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  them,  which  we  the  more  regret,  as  army  medical  officers 
possess  opportunities  of  compiling  satisfactory  reports  which  rarely  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  medical  profession  in  civil  life. 

The  editors  being  lully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
military  hygiene,  cidled  tne  attention  of  the  medical  officers  to  the  adran- 
tages  to  be  derived  ftom  a  careful  examination  of  the  rules  and  preceftts 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  most  suit- 
able means  for  removing  or  diminishing  the  fatal  influence  of  the  nume- 
rous causes  of  disease  to  which  they  are  exposed  both  in  peace  and  war." 
M.  Biron,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  journal,  published  a  valuable  memoir 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  directed  attention  to  the  principal  objects  of 
study.  These  he  arranged  under  seven  general  heads : — 1.  Of  the  choice 
of  the  soldier — his  physical  and  moral  qualities — ^the  influence  of  military 
discipline  on  the  recruit.  2.  Of  Uie  diet  of  soldiers.  3.  Of  the  clothing  of 
the  troops.  4.  Of  their  quarters :— a,  barracks ;  5,  military  prisons  ; 
e,  hospitals ;  <f,  camps  and  bivouacs.  5.  Of  marches,  exercises,  and  mili- 
tary works;  the  influence  of,  a,  victories;  6,  retreats;  c,  captivity. 
6.  Duties  of  officers — discipline  and  habits  of  soldiers — ^inculcating  the 
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maxim  qa'il  faat  le  d^ndre  contre  Ini-m^me,  et  loi  £aire  da  bien  malgr^ 
lui."    7.  Of  the  duties  of  surgeon-majors  of  regiments. 

^ftj-eig^t  ydumes  of  this  journal  hare  now  been  published,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  industry  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  French  arm^,  and  of  the 
seal  and  good  sense  of  the  coancil  of  health.  The  subjects  chiefly  treated, 
besides  numerous  interesting  cases  in  medicine  and  surgery,  are  hygiene, 
medical  topography,  histories  of  epidemics  among  the  troops,  clinical 
reports  from  yarious  military  hospitals,  surgical  histories  of  campaigns,  re- 
Tiews  of  works  on  miUtary  medicine  imd  surgery,  biographical  notices  of 
deceased  medical  officers  of  the  army,  extracts  from  the  addresses  to  the 
pupils  of  the  military  hospitals  at  the  annual  eoncoursy  and  the  names  of 
the  Boccessfrd  candidates  at  these  concaurs. 

It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  a  work  of  a  similar  nature  has  never  been 
established  in  the  British  service.  The  Army  and  Navy  Statistical  Reports 
already  published,  furnish  much  interesting  and  valuable  information 
r^ardiing  the  topography  of  the  military  stations,  and  the  prevalence  of 
difiease  and  mortality  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  employed  in  several 
of  our  colonies  and  dependencies  ;  but  the  observations  on  the  other  sub- 
jects above  mentioned  pass  unrecorded,  or,  if  recorded,  are  at  least  very 
rarely  made  available  to  the  use  of  Uie  profession.  That  there  is  no  lack 
of  tetl  in  the  collection  of  materials,  let  the  accumulated  documents  at  the 
Amy  and  Navy  Boards  bear  witness.  But  for  what  purpose  such  accumu- 
lation, if  the  papers  are  to  lie  untouched,  their  contents  uncommunicated 
to  those  likely  to  benefit  by  them  ?  These  reports  and  observations,  con- 
tributed during  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  officers  employed  in 
all  parts  of  th.e  world,  soany  of  whom  have  been  men  of  considerable  lite- 
rary and  scientific  acquirements,  doubtless  contain  much  that  would  in- 
terest the  statesman,  the  ethnologist,  and  the  natural  philosopher,  that 
▼ould  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  and  that  would 
prove  useful  and  instructive  to  the  junior  officers  of  the  department.  It 
IB  a  source  of  much  regret  that  no  synopsis  of  the  best  papers  thus  im- 
mured in  the  record  rooms  of  the  Boards  has  ever  been  published,  or  that 
the  materials  of  so  large  a  collection  have  not  been  methodically  digested, 
arranged,  and  made  easily  accessible  to  the  profession.  We  understood, 
aome  years  ago,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  condense  and  publish  the 
more  important  documents  at  the  Army  Medical  Board ;  and  although  this 
plan  seems  for  the  present  in  abeyance,  we  trust  it  has  not  been  finally 
abandoned. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  this  country  that  we  possess  no  military  litera- 
ture ;  we  are,  certainly,  by  no  means  rich  in  military  medical  literature. 
The  field  of  observation  and  exertion  is  wide  and  inviting ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  by  officers  of  acquiring  information,  in  regard  to  climate, 
and  the  diseases  of  troops  in  the  stations  where  they  are  employed,  are  in 
many  respects  excellent.  The  medical  department  of  the  army,  however, 
have  mvLck  cause  to  lament  that  so  few  of  their  body  raise  a  memorial  of 
their  talents,  zeal,  and  industry,  by  publishing  the  result  of  their  extended 
and  varied  experience.  From  the  communications  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  superior  opportunities  of  observation  and  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
▼e  may  naturally  expect  to  gain  much  usefrd  information  upon  the  in- 
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fluence  of  cHinate,  and  the  means  of  preserving  the  healdi  of  soldiers;  and 
we  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  those  officers  who  have  at- 
tained high  rank,  and  filled  desirable  appointments,  owe  it  as  a  duty  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  service  in  which  they  have  gained  their  honours, 
to  place  upon  record,  and  thus  render  available,  the  results  of  their  long 
experience.  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Jackson,  by  their  highly  valoable 
works,  established  a  claim  to  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  the  army,  and 
left  behind  them  imperishable  monuments  of  their  ^;reat  talents  and  in- 
defatigable industry,  and  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  by  their 
successors. 

But  in  thus  asserting  the  claims  of  the  army  and  navy  upon  individual 
officers,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  underrate  their  claims  upon  Government. 

M.  Begin,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  canconrs  of  the  Military 
Hospital  of  the  Val  de  Grftce,  remarks — 

If  the  surgeon  in  civil  life  commits  any  mistakes,  they  are  isolated,  iojure 
only  tlie  individuals,  and  arejreproduced  but  at  long  intervals;  while  the  errors  of 
the  military  medical  officer,  acting;  upon  masses,  may  assume  the  nature  of  a 
public  csdamity.  The  tirst,  when  his  practice  is  irrational,  or  very  unfortunate, 
loses  the  confidence  of  his  patients,  and  the  evil  checks  itself;  the  other,  armed 
with  military  rank,  pursues  his  course  steadily,  while  the  men  who  are  intrusted 
to  his  care  cannot  escape  from  his  treatment.  An  extreme  caution,  therefore,  is 
imposed  upon  the  army  medical  officer.  While  adopting  the  progressive  im- 
provements of  science,  lie  ought  never  to  forget  that  our  soldiers  cannot,  guilt- 
ily, be  made  the  subjects  of  rash  experiments.** 

Such  being  the  case,  it  surely  becomes  the  duty  of  Government  to 
afford  to  medical  officers  the  means  of  acquiring  early  and  authentic  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  health,  or 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  soldiers  ;  since,  from  being  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  they  have  not  the  same  opportunities  as  their 
brethren  in  civil  life  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  recent  discoveries  in 
medicine. 

The  *  Journal  de  Medecine  Militaire'  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
accomplished  all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  or  to  have  realized 
the  anticipations  which  might  reasonably  be  formed  of  its  usef^ess.  Bnt 
this  has  resulted  rather  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  condacted 
than  from  any  fault  in  its  original  constitution.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  original  plan  having  been  neglected,  and  a 
faulty  system  substituted.  For  instance,  Uie  reviews  of  new  works  on  medi- 
cine and  surgery  have  been  almost  altogether  omitted,  and  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  are  so  few  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  this  branch  is  con- 
sidered of  very  secondary  importance.  The  compilation  of  numerical 
returns  from  the  hospitals,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  important  features 
in  the  original  plan,  has  never  been  carried  out,  whole  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  volumes  has  been  devoted  to  the  history  of  cases.  Besiaes,  the 
distribution  of  the  journal  is  confined,  we  understand,  to  the  principal 
medical  officer  of  each  hospital  and  to  the  surgeon-majors  of  regiments. 
This  appears  rather  to  savour  of  sending  cofds  to  Newcastle ;  for  if  the 
object  of  the  journal  be  the  diffusion  of  sound  instruction  among  the  me- 
dical officers  of  the  army,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  place  it  in  the 
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hands  of  the  joniors,  who  have  yet  mach  to  learn  of  the  practical  part  of 
the  profession,  and  not  c(mfine  the  distribution  to  the  seniors,  whose 
practice  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  matured  by  long  expe- 
rience, and  many  of  whom  would  not  alter  their  own  views  were  all 
the  books  written  since  the  days  of  Solomon  arrayed  against  them. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  journal  is  not  in  high 
£ivour  among  the  medical  officers,  whose  best  papers  generally  appear  in 
the  ordinary  medical  periodicab,  and  not  in  this,  their  official  organ. 

II.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  extract  a  few  of  the  most  striking  observa- 
tions which  we  have  met  with  in  looking  over  this  work.  The  first  we 
shall  submit  is  a  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  gunshot  wounds,  from  a 
'  Surgical  History  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  at  Lyons,  during 
and  after  the  six  days  of  April "  (1834),  by  Dr.  Laroche,  P.  M.  O.  of  the 
Mihtary  Hospital  there  (vol.  xxxvii). 


Ganshot 
Wounds 


OKlfBBAL  TABI.B  OV  WOVKDS. 

'  Crmium 
.  Face 
Neck 
Shoulders 


Admitted.  Died.  Recovered. 


of  the  Head 


of  the  Trunk 


Chest 

Abdomen 

Pelvis 


of  the  Upper  Extremities 
of  the  Lower  Extremities 

of  the  Articulations 


„  ^      (  of  the  Arm 

J  of  the  Leg 
Slight  contusions 


{penetrating 
non-penetrating 

{penetrating 
non-pedctrating 
r  penetrating 
t  non-penetrating 
rArms 
<  Forearms 
t  Hands 
/"Thighs 

LFeet 
Elbow-Joint 
Hip-Joint 
Knee 
Foot 


12 

4 

8 

14 

2 

12 

8 

2 

6 

8 

3 

6 

6 

5 

1 

12 

2 

10 

5 

5 

0 

9 

0 

9 

7 

5 

2 

13 

0 

13 

20 

8 

12 

5 

1 

4 

10 

1 

9 

39 

9 

30 

41 

8 

33 

22 

2 

SO 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

7 

6 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

29 

0 

29 

277 

69 

206 

This  table  does  not  show  a  very  favorable  result  of  the  treatment,  1  in 
4  of  all  the  cases  admitted  having  died.  It  would  be  unfair  to  compare 
this  with  the  results  of  wounds  received  in  action,  because,  in  street  fight- 
ing, from  the  greater  proximity  of  the  combatants,  the  nature  of  the 
weapons  employed,  and  the  advantage  the  populace  have  in  firing  from 
windows,  &c.,  the  iniuries  received  by  the  soldiers  are  usually  of  a  very 
•evere  d^cription — the  only  correct  standard  of  comparison  would  be  that 
of  wounds  inflicted  under  similar  circumstances.  In  the  30th  volume  of 
the  journal,  M.  Hippolyte  Larrey  has  given  a  sui^ical  history  of  the  cases 
admitted  into  Uie  Hospital  of  the  (ex)  Guard  in  Paris,  during  the  three 
days  of  July,  from  which  it  appears  that  20  died  out  of  266  admitted.  He 
has  not,  however,  given  any  tabular  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  wounds, 
and  we  are  consequently  unable  to  ascertain  in  what  particulars  they  dif- 
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fered  firom  those  reported  by  M.  Laroche.  This  is  a  point  of  neat  im- 
portance in  making  a  comparison,  as  will  be  seen  on  examining  the  results 
of  the  wounds  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis  ~  15  having  died  oat  of 
18  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  while  only  2  died  of  34  in  which  the 
cavities  were  not  entered.  Wounds  of  the  articulations  also  proved  re- 
markably fatal,  12  having,  died  out  of  15  admitted. 

The  following  were  the  results  of  the  capital  operations  performed  in 
the  hospital  at  Lyons : 

Died. 

Trtpanning  ....... 

{at  Shoulder-JolBt  .... 
of  Arm  ...... 
ofForcftrm  ..... 
of  Thigh  
of  Leg  

Ligature  of  Femonl  Artery  ..... 

M.  Larrey  has  given  the  details  of  16  amputations  which  were  performed 
in  the  Hospital  of  the  Guards,  from  which  we  have  obtained  the  following 
results: 

Died. 

rat  Sboulder-Jolat  .  .  .  .9  1 
I  of  Leg  5  S 

Of  these,  8  were  primary,  and  2  died ;  while  of  8  secondary  amputa- 
tions, 5  terminated  fatally. 

The  mortality  arising  from  disease  in  an  army  on  active  service  is  usu- 
ally much  greater  thim  that  caused  by  the  immediate  casualties  of  the 
battle-field,  imd  the  success  of  military  operations  often  depends  on  the 
General  being  able  to  bring  up  his  forces  unencumbered  with  sick,  and  in 
a  condition  to  go  through  tne  arduous  fatigues  of  a  campaign.  It  i?, 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
duties  of  army  surgeons,  to  prevent  disease  and  maintain  the  troops  in  a 
state  of  health  and  efficiency.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion into  the  causes  of  sickness  among  them,  by  diligent  attention  to  the 
subject  of  their  diet,  dress,  quarters,  drills,  &c.,  and  by  prompt  treatment 
of  disease  the  moment  it  numifests  itself.  The  following  heads  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  medical  officers,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the  troops,  promulgated  at  Burgos  in  May,  1823,  when  the  French  army 
was  advancing  into  Spain,  are  taken  from  a  history  of  that  campaign,  by 
M.  U.  Coste,  vol.  xvi : 

1 .  The  soldiers  always  to  wear  their  eloih  trousers. 

2.  Not  to  be  permitted  to  undress,  as  they  usually  do,  on  arriving  at  the  halting- 
place  or  at  their  bivouac  in  the  evening. 

3.  To  wear  their  ereat-coats  whenever  the  air  is  chilly,  and  when  they  are  not 
on  the  march  or  working. 

4.  In  wet  weather,  to  lialt  for  the  night  on  ground  a  little  elevated,  sloping,  sod 
sheltered  from  the  wind. 

5.  To  increase  in  such  cases  the  number  of  fires,  and  to  keep  them  up  till  the 
time  of  starting. 

6.  In  wet  weather,  to  make  an  additional  distribution  of  brandy  on  starting,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  bivouac. 
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7.  In  hot  weather,  to  march  the  troops  early  in  the  mornings,  or  in  the  evening, 
resting:  during  the  middle  of  the  dav  in  valleys  or  sheltered  places. 

8.  ijf  linen  trousers  are  permitted  to  be  worn,  to  make  the  soldier  put  on  a  girdle 
of  cloth  or  woollen  stuff  round  the  belly, 

9.  To  make  frequent  halts,  selecting  places  where  the  water  is  good,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  men  do  not  drink  cold  water  when  greatly  overheated. 

10.  To  eive  them  regular  exercise  when  in  cantonments. 

11.  To  be  careful  tiiat  their  clothes  and  shoes  are  kept  up  and  repaired. 

12.  When  compelled  to  use  bad  water,  to  mix  a  little  vinegar  or  brandy  with  it. 

13.  In  marshy  places,  to  encamp,  if  possible,  on  the  high  ground.** 

A  mo8t  important  branch  of  the  study  of  military  hygiene  is  medical 
topography,  as  by  it  we  are  led  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  various 
physical  agents  upon  the  health  of  the  soldier,  and  to  remove  him  when 
practicable  from  exposure  to  the  causes  of  endemic  diseases.  This  subject 
has  received  a  considerable  share  of  attention  from  the  medical  officers  of 
the  French  army,  and  in  this  journal  we  find  many  excellent  topogra- 
phical memoirs.  As  these  have  been  mostly  drawn  up  on  a  uniform  plan, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  quote  from  a  paper,  by  M.  Estienne,  the  sub- 
jects to  which  the  attention  of  the  officers  was  especially  called  in  pre- 
paring them : 

**  1.  To  point  out  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  country  to  be  described. 

2.  The  longitude,  latitude,  and  general  description. 

3.  The  prevailing  winds.  Are  these  proper  to  certain  seasons,  to  certain  deter- 
mioed  periods  >    What  are  these  periodic  winds  ? 

4.  What  are  the  principal  phvsical  qualities  of  the  water  of  the  rivers,  ponds, 
tnd  wells }  What  inOuence  do  they  exert  on  vegetation,  and  on  the  health  of  man 
tnd  animals  ? 

5.  What  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  particularly  culinary  and  medicinal, 
grow  in  the  places  described  ? 

6.  What  grains  are  cultivated  ?  How  are  they  cultivated  }  And  what  are  their 
diseases? 

7.  To  examine  carefully  and  describe  the  numerous  medicinal  substances  ex- 
ported from  the  country,  particularly  to  France. 

8.  The  animals  of  all  classes  peculiar  to  the  country.  To  collect  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  regarding  the  domestic  animals  which  lighten  and  share  Uie 
labour  of  man. 

9.  Finally,  to  make  known  the  general  temperament  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
food,  drink,  dotbing,  the  construction  of  their  bouses,  their  habits  and  manners ; 
to  point  out  the  most  ordinary  diseases  of  the  children,  men,  girls,  and  women, 
and  the  customary  mode  of  treating  them  ;  to  state  at  what  period  menstruation 
begins  and  ends if  fecundity  is  considerable ;  and  what  is  the  ordinary  term  of 
life.'* 

In  the  later  numhers  of  the  journal  are  many  topographical  memoirs  of 
the  various  stations  in  Algeria,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  the 
medical  officers  sent  to  join  the  army  there.  The  numerical  information, 
however,  which  is  afforded  regarding  their  salubrity  is  very  scanty  and 
▼ery  defective.  It  is  probable  that  this  information  may  be  withheld  from 
motiveB  of  political  expediency,  but  what  is  given  is  very  imperfect,  the 
details  rektive  to  the  French  soldiers  heing  mixed  with  those  of  the  native 
timliaries,  the  strength  of  the  troops  being  rarely  stated,  or  other  im- 
portant omissions  existing,  which  render  the  observations  of  little  value  to 
medical  science. 

XtV.-XXIII.  6 
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Those  who  have  studied  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  upon  the  Ea- 
ropeau,  compared  with  the  African  or  Asiatic,  as  illustrated  by  the  Statistical 
Repofts  on  the  Health  of  the  Army,  will  at  once  comprehend  how  uncertain 
must  be  the  results  derived  from  returns  in  which  the  two  are  aiixed, 
while  no  means  are  furnished  whereby  to  separate  them,  nor  any  estimate 
given  of  the  relative  numbers  of  each  class.  This  remark  is  particiilarly 
applicable  to  the  French  army  in  Africa,  because  the  principal  diseases 
giving  rise  to  sickness  and  mortality  there  are  of  endemic  origin,  and  con- 
sequently of  that  description  in  which  the  difference  is  most  strikingly 
marked.  The  deaths  in  hospital  of  all  the  troops,  in  1841,  amounted  to 
104  per  1000  of  the  strength.  The  only  return  we  have  met  with  relating 
to  French  soldiers  alone,  is  one  giving  the  amount  of  sickness,  mortality, 
and  invaliding  in  the  55th  Regiment,  at  Bona,  during  the  first  year  of  its 
service  in  Africa.  From  this  it  appears  that,  in  twelve  months,  they  lost 
250  per  1000  of  the  strength  by  death,  and  that  a  similar  number  were 
sent  home  to  France  as  invalids,  thus  reducing  the  regiment,  in  that  short 
period,  to  half  its  original  numbers. 

We  had  intended  to  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  subject  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army  in  Algeria,  but,  as  all  the  returns  are  open 
to  the  very  serious  objections  above  noticed,  and  as  all  the  deductions  from 
them  must  consequently  be  viewed  with  mistrust,  we  have  been  reluctandy 
obliged  to  give  up  this  interesting  investigation. 

In  the  fifty-fourth  volume  is  a  long  and  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Casimir 
Broussais,  on  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  prevailed 
among  the  different  garrisons  in  France  from  1837  to  1842,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  disease  of  great  intensity.  We  briefly  noticed  this 
epidemic  in  a  previous  number,  but,  as  the  present  paper  is  compiled  from 
the  reports  sent  to  the  Council  of  Health  by  the  military  medical  officers, 
and  therefore  comprehends  a  description  of  the  progress  of  the  disease 
through  France,  at  least  as  it  appeared  among  the  troops  (and  it  was 
chiefly  confined  to  them),  we  shall  condense  the  principal  facta  contained 
in  it.  It  commenced  at  Bayonne,  in  1837i  among  the  military,  and  soon 
spread  into  Les  Landes,  many  cases  occurring  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  communes  surrounding  Dax.  Thence  it  extended  to  Bordeaux,  and 
in  the  same  year  to  La  Rochelle,  in  both  of  which  places  it  was  confined 
to  the  garrison.  It  then  suddenly  appeared  at  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud, 
where  it  raged  from  1839  to  1842.  From  Versailles  it  spread  eastwards 
to  Caen  and  Cherbourg,  in  1840  and  1841 ;  westwards  to  Metz,  Strasbourg, 
Nancy,  and  Colmar,  from  1839  to  1842 ;  and  southwards  to  Laval,  Le 
Mans,  Ch&teau-Gonthier,  Tours,  Blois,  and  Joigny,  and  finally  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rambouillet.  From  La  Rochelle  it  reached 
Poitiers  in  1840,  Lorient  in  1841,  and  Ancenis  and  Nantes  in  1841 
and  1842.  In  all  these  places  the  disease  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
military. 

But,  while  it  thus  extended  in  a  northerly  direction,  it  also  spread 
among  the  garrisons  to  the  west  of  Bayonne,  appearing  in  1837  9X 
Narbonne  and  Foix,  in  1838  at  Toulon,  and  in  1839  at  Nimes.  It  pre- 
vailed at  Avignon  in  the  winter  of  1839-40,  and  again  in  the  following 
year ;  at  Montbrison  in  1840 ;  and  at  Lyons  in  the  winter  of  1841-2.  It 
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appeared  also  at  Perpignan  in  the  winter  of  1840-1,  and  the  following  year 
at  Aigues-Mortes. 

The  progress  of  the  epidemic  was  not  marked  hy  r^;ularity,  nor  did  it 
pnratie  a  steady  course  from  one  garrison  to  another.  Occasionally  it 
appeared  at  a  distant  point,  from  which  it  sometimes  returned  to  places  it 
had  passed  over,  while  at  other  times  it  remained  stationary  for  a  consi- 
derable period.  In  some  garrisons  the  disease  did  not  preyail  as  an 
epidemic,  but  merely  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurred ;  in  others  it  ap- 
peared to  become  naturalized,  and  to  take  an  endemic  character. 

The  disease,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
military,  but  in  a  few  instances  extended  its  rayaees  also  to  the  civil 
population;  for  instance,  at  Strasbourg,  in  1841.  Wherever  it  appeared 
in  an  epidemic  form  it  was  most  fatal ;  upwards  of  half  the  cases  reported 
having  terminated  in  death.  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  following 
aummary  of  the  result  in  such  of  the  garrisons  as  furnished  numerical 
returns: 


Cases. 

Died, 

Bayoime,  Jannary  to  March,  1841  .... 

88 

21 

VenaUlca  and  St.  Cloud,  Ant  epidemic,  February  to  June,  1890 

1.16 

69 

leoond  epidemic,  1841,  and  first  quarter  of  1843 

S3 

?a 

Caco,  1840  ...... 

10 

4 

Chcrbou^,  lecond  quarter  of  1841  .... 

8 

2 

If  eu,  November,  1839,  to  March,  1840 

40 

22 

Straaboarf,  November,  1840,  to  May,  1841  . 

184 

108 

Nancy,  January  to  August.  1841  .... 

28 

8 

Colmar,  February  to  April,  1848  .... 

7 

L.aTal.  March,  ]84«,  to  March,  1841  .... 

69 

44 

L«  Mam,  second  epidemic,  1840  ..... 

9 

8 

Blois,  January  and  February,  1841  .... 

12 

4 

Poitiers,  December,  1840,  to  Febniary,  1841 

90 

8 

AnoenJs,  December,  1841  ..... 

12 

4 

Fotz,  April,  1837  ...... 

16 

6 

M ootbrison,  September  to  December,  1840 

47 

16 

Perpignan,  October,  1840.  to  April,  1841  .... 

50 

28 

Lyons,  February  to  Mardi,  1842  .... 

9 

4 

Aigues-Mortes,  November,  1841,  to  March,  1848  (civil  population) 

160 

120 

Strasbourg,  January  to  December,  1841— cases  reported  among  the  civil 

population  ...»•. 

m 

90 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  returns  furnished  to  the  Council  of  Health 
of  the  Army  by  the  medical  officers,  1062  cases  are  recorded,  of  which 
605  proved  fatol.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  numerical  details 
respecting  this  disease  are  not  more  comprehensive  and  more  complete. 
M.  Broussais  makes  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  systematic 
investigation;  many  of  the  results  forwarded  to  the  council  being  un* 
available,  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  recorded. 
These  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  French  army,  as  applicable  not  only  to  the  present  instance,  but  to 
almost  all  the  statistical  papers  in  the  journal  under  review ;  and  we  be-> 
lieve  that  a  perusal  of  Uiem  by  the  officers  of  our  own  army  and  navy 
would  not  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is  to  incomplete  observations 
we  owe  the  existence  of  a  host  of  false  medical  facts. 

The  disease  is  stated  to  have  occurred  chiefly  among  recruits  and  young 
soldiert •    Several  statistical  documents  are  adduced  in  support  of  thb  ;  but 
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they  ate  of  no  value,  as  they  merely  show  the  numbers  attacked  in  each  year 
of  service,  without  giving  the  strength  out  of  which  the  cases  occurred, 
t'rom  such  data  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  estimate  its  relative  pre- 
valence among  the  different  classes  of  troops.  The  predisposing  causes 
of  the  disease  are  alleged  to  have  been  fatigue,  crowded  state  of  the 
barracks,  those  excesses  into  which  young  men  are  apt  to  run  on  first 
joining  the  army,  with  excessive  drill,  nostalgia,  and  the  excitement 
attending  the  change  from  civil  to  a  miUtary  life.  It  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  especially  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and 
April — ^periods  corresponding  with  the  arrival  of  the  conscripts  at  their 
regiments.  No  meteorological  phenomena  were  observed,  which  could 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic ;  nor  was  there  any  greater 
amount  of  cerebral  disease  during  these  years.  No  grounds  exist  for 
supposing  that  the  disease  was  contagious. 

The  epidemic  meningitis  presented  itself  under  two  forms :  1st,  of  ex- 
citement, and,  2d,  of  collapse. 

1 .  That  of  excitement.  In  this  form  there  was  a  strong,  quick  pulse, 
sparkling  eyes,  red  face,  quickness  of  speech,  headache  or  neckache,  occa- 
sionally convulsive  movements,  and  the  patient  made  frequent  complaints. 
Consciousness  sometimes  remained  unimpaired,  while  at  others  there  was 
temporary  delirium,  alternately  disappearing  and  recurring.  This  at 
length  terminated  in  the  stage  of  collapse. 

2.  The  form  of  collapse  was  characterized  by  general  collapse,  insensi- 
bility, coma.  This,  however,  did  not  come  on  suddenly.  The  patients 
at  first  complained  of  fatigue,  malaise,  prostration,  listlessness,  and  were 
often  accused  by  their  comrades  of  laziness  and  shamming.  Dull,  heavy 
headache  followed ;  they  lay  with  their  eyes  half  closed ;  their  speech  was 
slow  and  painful ;  pulse  slow  and  small ;  they  had  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  vertigo.  Coma  was  generally  not  complete ;  but  although  the  patient 
could  be  roused,  he  answered  questions  with  difficulty. 

Although  this  form  was  usually  the  consequence  of  that  of  excite- 
ment, it  was  often  developed  as  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease.  Both 
forms  ran  into  a  typhoid  state,  and  sometimes  became  complicated  with 
paraplegia  or  hemiplegia.  Rachialgia  was  an  invariable  premonitory 
symptom.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  marked  intermissions  occasionally 
were  met  with.  Many  cases,  which  were  slight  in  appearance,  termi- 
nated unexpectedly  in  death.  Towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  the 
disease  usually  assumed  a  milder  character  than  at  the  commencement. 

On  examination  of  the  bodies  after  death,  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  were  found  to  present  all  the  usual  appearances  of  acute 
inflammatory  action,  from  those  of  simple  sanguineous  injection  and  thick- 
ening up  to  serous  or  purulent  infiltration.  The  existence  of  a  coating 
of  false  membrane  in  layers,  flakes,  or  patches,  has  everywhere  been  the 
characteristic  lesion." 

The  remedies  employed  have  been  general  and  topical  bloodletting, 
ice  to  the  head,  sinapisms  and  vesicatories  to  the  extremities,  stimulating 
liniments,  and  the  actual  cautery  to  the  spine.  Emetics  and  purgatives, 
calomel  and  opium,  and  mercurial  frictions,  and,  lastly,  quinine. 

Large  bleedings  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  were  the  only  means 
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of  treatment  attended  with  success.  The  amount  of  blood  to  be  drawn 
iras  measured  by  the  effect  upon  the  pulse,  and  not  by  the  quantity. 
Unless  treated  thus  energetically  in  the  commencement,  the  patient  had  a 
very  slight  chance  of  recovery.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  blood  did  not 
show  the  huffy  coat.  After  the  stage  of  excitement  had  passed,  blisters 
to  the  head  were  found  to  be  attended  with  benefit. 

Such  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  M.  Cas. 
Broussais  relative  to  the  progress,  nature,  and  treatment  of  this  remarkable 
epidemic — remarkable  for  the  insidious  manner  of  its  attack,  its  extremely 
fktal  character,  unless  treated  most  actively  and  at  once,  and  its  being 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  military.  We  have  seen  one  or  two 
cases  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  related  in  this  memoir,  but  they 
occurred  sporadically ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  an  epidemic  of  this  nature 
having  ever  been  observed  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  conclude  our  present  remarks  more  appropriately 
than  by  the  following  quotations  from  addresses  delivered  to  the  students 
at  the  Military  Hospitd  of  the  Val  de  6r&ce.  These  prove  sufficiently 
that,  although  in  the  official  journal  of  the  medical  department,  the  aid 
of  statistical  investigation  has  been  greatly  overlooked,  many  of  the 
officers  are  fully  aware  of  its  importance ;  and  we  trust,  ere  long,  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  notice  an  increased  attention  to  this  branch  of 
science. 

We  ought  undoubtedly,'*  says  M.  SediUot,  "  to  value  the  truths  which  anti- 
qaity  has  hsuided  down  to  us,  and  not  to  despise  the  experience  of  ages ;  but  it  is 
also  necessary  to  appl  v  to  them  the  system  of  rigorous  analysis  which  characterizes 
our  era.  ......  We  know  that  the  mortality  of  the  army  weighs  particularly 

opon  the  young  conscripts ;  that  it  is  increased  by  the  change  of  garrisons ;  that 
it  is  greater  in  some  places,  as  in  Paris^  or  in  localities  affected  by  epidemics, 
than  in  others ;  but  medicine  has  scarcely  contributed  to  these  results ;  they  al- 
most all  belong  to  the  labours  of  the  administrative  department.  And  if  we  are 
asked  what  are  the  most  common  diseases,  and  in  what  proportion  do  they  attack 
soldiers,  according  to  their  age,  length  of  service,  distribution,  their  former  pro- 
fesmon,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  we  can  only  eive  approximative 
data,  which  might  very  easily  be  rendered  certain,  if  we  collected  observations 
of  the  diseases.  What  one  man  could  not  do,  several,  bv  their  co-operation, 
might  easily  accomplish.  Our  profession  does  not  admit  of  repose  \  and  in  the 
intervals  oi  practice  we  ought  to  strive  unceasingly  to  increase  our  knowledge, 
and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  usefulness.'* 

*•  In  military  medicine,  especially,"  says  M.  Bec^n,  "  statistics  ought,  as  re- 
gards the  modes  of  recruiting,  the  race  of  men,  their  regimen,  drill,  clothing, 
dwelling,  removal  from  one  climate  to  another,  to  lead  to  precise  results^  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  in  any  other 
way.  Figures,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  are  inflexible,  and  cannot  speak 
falsely;  but  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  collect  them,  and  group  them  according 
to  their  analogies ;  we  must  require  from  them  only  legitimate  conclusions,  and 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  greater  the  numbers  the  more  surely  will  the  errors 
ariying  from  negli^nce,  or  mdividual  accidents,  be  cancelled,  and  truth  predomi- 
nate in  the  general  result.*' 
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1.  Histoire  de  la  MSdecine  depuis  son  Origine  jusqu*  au  XIXe  SiheU,  Par 
le  Docteur  P.  V.  Rbnotjard.   Tom.  ii. — ^Pom,  1846.  8vo. 
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Leupoldt,  ofientl.  ord.  Professor  an  der  Universitat  za  Erlangen. — 
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Review  for  March.    (A  reprint.) — London^  1846. 

The  student  of  M.  Renonard's  history  may  make  mach  of  it,  if  he  be  a 
dexterous  reader,  and  have  a  yivid  imagination.  He  may  conjure  up  the 
dead,  mighty  in  medical  art  and  science ;  he  may  pass  them  before  him  as 
in  a  panorama.  The  shadowy  forms  of  Egyptian  priests  will  head  the 
array ;  then  will  follow  the  scarcely  less  shadowy  Greek  priesthood,  and 
the  silent  and  contemplative  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  The  Cnidians,  and 
then  the  Asclepiades,  marshalled  by  Hippocrates,  will  follow  these;  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Anstotle  mingling  in  their  ranks.  Then,  once  more,  a  long 
array  of  Egyptian  sages  will  appear,  the  masters  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
flanked  by  those  of  Pergamos,  with  a  multitude  of  disciples,  Pagan  and 
Christian,  Asiatic  and  Latin.    Close  upon  these  tread  the  Arabians,  inter- 


the  rear,  a  motley  commingled  multitude.  On  they  pass,  until  again 
Greek  figures  are  visible,  marshalling  on  the  men  of  the  dawning  middle 
ages.  Strange  is  their  array !  bearded  and  gowned  necromancers,  cowled 
priests,  short-frocked  bathmen  and  barbers,  hooded  women.  Motley,  too, 
their  banners !  The  symbols  of  astrolo^  and  Christianity  are  written  on 
them,  with  the  names  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  of  Plato, 
Avicenna,  and  Paul  of  Egina,  of  Celsus,  Boetius,  and  CseUus  AurelianuB. 
But  the  light  dawns  more  brightly  as  the  panorama  moves  on,  and  Galileo, 
Bacon,  Yesalius,  and  Harvey  and  Sydenham,  and  sages,  whose  names  are 
as  familiar  to  the  medical  student  as  his  own,  appear  in  the  scene.  They 
are  intermingled,  however,  with  Rosicrucians  and  alchemists,  pretenders, 
and  fantastic  dreamers,  amongst  whom  we  recognize  John  Brown  and 
Mesmer,  Hahnemann,  and  our  old  friend  Dickson ;  he  of  "  chronother- 
malism,"  being  both  last  and  least. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  coup  d^osil^  as  this  history  of  medical  progress 
afibrds,  cannot  but  instruct  us.  Who  were  the  greatest?  we  ask,  who  the 
most  worthless  ?  how  did  the  great  attain  to  their  fame  ?  why  were  the  un- 
worthy worthless  ?  when  did  medical  art  advance,  and  why?  when  did  it  re- 
cede? A  consideration  of  questions  like  these  must  surely  be  of  use  to  guide 
the  ambitious  or  the  noble  of  the  profession,  and  to  designate  the  false  and 
frivolous.  Those  who  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  medical  art  to  society, 
and  rightly  estimate  the  immense  power  slumbering  in  its  practisers,  may 
surely  leain  something  from  the  history  of  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
and  be  better  able  to  advance  the  one,  or  rouse  and  organize  the  other. 
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The  profession  and  practice  of  medicine  has  no  history  anterior  to  the 
early  Greek  age.  From  the  meagre  details  handed  down  by  historians,  it 
would  appear  that  a  perfect  medical  organization  formed  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Egyptian  society  at  the  time  Herodotos  wrote;  and  medical 
art  had  its  fixed  rules,  any  innovation  on  which  was  penal.  It  would 
appear,  too,  that  at  a  period,  long  anterior  to  Herodotus,  the  laws  of 
hygiene  formed  part  of  the  moral  or  religious  code  of  Egypt,  and  probably 
of  the  nations  of  India  and  Central  Asia.  What  influence  these  ancient 
doctrines  had  upon  Greek  literature  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  an  extensive  inter- 
change of  thought  between  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  priesthood,  and  in 
later  times,  between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  philosophers. 

M.  Renouard  divides  medical  history  into  three  great  ages.  The  first 
includes  the  foundation  of  medical  science,  and  extends  from  the  mytho- 
logical age  to  the  time  of  Galen,  or  the  termination  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  second,  which  he  terms  the  age  of  transition, 
includes  the  time  between  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth.  The  third  is  the  age  of  renovation,  and  in- 
cludes the  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  our 
own  era.  These  ages  are  subdivided  into  periods  or  epochs.  The  first  is 
the  primitive  period,  or  period  of  instinct,  and  ends  at  the  fall  of  Troy, 
about  twelve  centuries  before  Christ.  The  second  includes  the  mystic,  or 
sacred  period,  and  occupies  firom  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
I^thagoreans,  500  years  before  Chrbt.  The  third  is  named  the  philoso- 
phical period ;  it  occupies  about  180  years,  and  terminates  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  schools  at  Pergamos  and  Alexandria,  320  years  before  Christ. 
This  school  commenced  the  anatomical  period,  which  ended  with  the  second 
century  afler  Christ.  It  was  followed  by  the  Greek  period  (the  fifth), 
which  continued  until  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  in  640. 
Science  then  passed  over  to  the  Arabians,  and  the  Arabian  period  com- 
menced, to  end  with  the  fourteenth  century.  With  the  revival  of  letters, 
medical  science  revived,  and  the  erudite  period  began,  which,  so  soon  as 
the  recovery  of  ancient  literature  was  perfected,  ended  in  the  last,  or  re- 
formation period,  and  which  includes  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  belongs  to  the  present 
period,  and  is  at  present  left  untouched  by  M.  Renouard. 

The  progress  of  medical  art  and  science,  and  of  the  medical  mind, 
through  those  ages  and  periods,  is  typified  in  the  progress  of  each  indi- 
vidual student.  At  the  outset,  medicine  was  doubtless  instinctive,  although 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  place  this  outset  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
world's  history  as  the  fall  of  Troy.  There  is  sufficient  proof,  we  think, 
that  it  had  grown  to  a  science  in  the  great  Asiatic  empires  long  before  this 
comparatively  modem  epoch.  ButM.  Renouard' s  notion  applies  accurately 
enough  to  European  science.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  two 
points  only  were  involved  in  medical  practice  in  Europe  at  this  early 
period.  The  one,  was  a  succinct  description  of  diseases,  or  nosology ;  the 
other,  an  account  of  remedies  suitable  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  described, 
or  therapeutics. 

With  the  progress  of  medical  observation,  it  would  doubtless  soon  be 
found,  that  a  knowledge  of  healthy  structure  and  function  conduced 
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materially  to  a  better  knowledge  of  nosology  and  therapeutics,  and  thus 
the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology  would  arise.  The  preyention  of 
disease  would  also  be  an  instinctiye  consideration,  and  hygiene  would  be  de- 
Teloped.  These,  then,  nosology,  therapeutics,  and  hygiene,  are  the  kenieli 
of  medical  science.  M.  Renouard  adds  two  other  branches,  orthopsdj 
and  phrenology,  as  completing  medicine,  which  he  defines  to  be  the  science 
that  has  for  its  object  the  preserration  of  health,  the  cure  of  disease,  the 
physical  perfection  of  mankind.  A  more  comprehensiye,  but  not  a  more 
concise,  definition  might  be  adopted  than  this ;  but  it  is  sufiicient  for 
our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  inquire  how  this  object  can  be  best 
attained. 

The  works  before  us  sufficiently  indicate  the  agitation  of  the  professional 
mind  on  this  point.  These  examples  taken  from  several  such,  mark  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  epoch  of  medicine.  They  prove  that  the 
professional  mind  is  bent  upon  a  fuller  development  of  medical  science 
and  practice  than  has  been  yet  recorded  in  the  world's  history.  like 
straws  on  a  deep  and  mighty  current,  they  show  its  direction  and  course. 
The  resolution  is  evidently  taken,  that  there  shall  be  a  fuller  investigation 
of  theories  and  principles  ;  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  medicine ;  a  more  systematic  attempt  to  concentrate  all  human 
knowlege  to  work  out  its  objects,  regardless  of  prejudices  and  dogmas. 
We  shall,  therefore,  take  these  works  as  text-books  for  our  purpose,  and 
proceed  to  draw  such  lessons  of  experience  from  the  past,  as  may  enable 
the  profession  to  work  out  more  successfully  a  nobler  future. 

Looking  upon  the  panorama  of  medical  history,  we  find  it  divided  into 
two  great  periods,  each  in  one  degree  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The 
one  extends  from  the  Greek  origin  of  the  science  to  the  irruption  of  the  Sara- 
cenic tribes,  and  is  complete  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  the  first  rise 
and  extinction  of  medical  science  in  Europe.  Just  as  the  knowlege  of  Asia 
and  of  Egypt  Was  extinguished  in  passing  over  with  empire  to  the  Greeks, 
so  the  knowlege  of  the  latter  passed  over  to  the  victorious  Arabians,  and 
Europe  sunk  into  barbaric  darkness.  This  period  continued  until  the  age 
of  renovation,  which  began  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  immigra- 
tion of  learned  Greeks  into  Italy,  and  the  culminating  point  of  Saracenic 
power  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  second  period  is,  however,  as  yet 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  extreme  point  of  development  is  not  yet 
reached.  In  all  other  respects,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  first.  It  had 
this  advantage,  however,  that  it  commenced  on  a  wider  basis  than  its 
analogue.  The  accumulated  knowlege  from  which  the  science  of  the  first 
period  was  developed  was  imperfect,  because  the  sciential  records  of  the 
mystic  age  antecedent  to  it,  were  confined  to  an  exclusive  priesthood  and 
a  hieroglyphical  language,  and  much,  therefore,  of  Asiatic  and  Egyptian 
learning  was  lost  to  the  Greeks.  They  began  science  almost  anew,  and 
transmitted  their  accumulated  knowledge  to  their  successors  in  a  living 
language,  and  a  language  most  perfect  and  rich.  It  was  also  expounded 
to  them  by  men  of  acute  and  polished  minds,  who  read  and  spoke  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written.  This  was  an  immense  advantage;  it 
was  the  advantage  which  the  student  with  a  master  possesses  over  the 
student  without  a  master.  Nevertheless,  the  powers  which  guided  the 
development  of  medical  science  in  the  two  periods,  the  obstacles  which 
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arose,  and  the  methods  which  were  adopted  to  OYercome  them,  were  the 
same  in  both.  We  shall,  therefore,  moYe  through  them  on  two  parallel 
Udcs,  and  not  consecutiYely  with  M.  Renouard.  We  shall,  howeYer,  adopt 
some  of  our  author's  rules  of  procedure  as  set  forth  in  the  subjoined 
extract. 

•*  Celebrated  physicians  influence  the  progress  of  their  science  and  the  value 
of  their  art,  not  by  their  writings  only,  but  by  their  oral  teachings  their  character, 
and  their  conduct.  Their  lives  present  both  models  for  imitation,  and  faults  and 
stumbling-blocks  to  be  avoided.  Often  also  the  primary  education  of  a  man, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  explain  the  turn  of  his  genius,  and 
give  the  key  to  bis  successes  or  reverses.  For  all  these  reasons,  1  have  not  neg- 
lected to  ^ve  biographical  details  regarding  the  most  famous  physicians,  espe- 
dally  when  those  £tails  have  some  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  the 
art,  or  include  some  question  of  morals. 

"  The  sciences  are  not  isolated  from  each  other  in  their  progress ;  they  hold 
each  other  by  the  hand ;  they  are  usually  simultaneous  in  their  advance.  An 
exception  to  this  role  occurred,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in 
Europe.  Daring  the  middle  ages  dialectics  and  theology  were  cultivated  with 
sucoeu,  while  other  branches  of  human  knowledge  vegetated  in  a  deep  depression. 
But  at  the  fourteenth  century  industry,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts  awoke  from  their 
long  sleep.  On  the  one  hand,  the  civil  and  political  organization  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  became  more  perfect,  and  their  material  well-being  advanced ;  on  the 
other,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  individuals  were  developed.  Mind 
took  a  higher,  bolder,  and  better  flight.  The  historian  of  medicine  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  ^il  in  one  of  his  duties,  if  he  did  not  take  from  time  to  time  a 

genera]  view  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  

Another  fact  extremely  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  a  his- 
tory of  medical  theories,  is  that  they  are  all  derived  more  or  less  directly  from 
some  system  of  philosophy.  Consequently,  we  should  have  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  these  theories  if  we  did  not  investigate  their  philosophical  source. 
Nevertheless,  too  great  an  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  these  analogies, 
nor  sliould  we  profess  to  estimate  the  value  of  medical  theories  by  them.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  system  of  philosophy  may  be  false  as  a  whole,  and 
jet  be  true  in  its  special  application  to  medicine.**  (pp  10-11,  vol.  i.) 

There  is  great  profundity  in  these  views,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
of  great  value,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards. 

Proceeding  then  with  our  task,  we  pass  over  M.  Renouard's  account  of 
medicine,  as  taught  and  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  by  the 
Chinese.  The  medical  art  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  mythological  and 
sacred  period,  corresponds  in  most  respects  to  that  practised  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  kings,  priests,  and  pretenders,  and  was  ap- 
parently traditional.  Such  was  medicine  amongst  the  mass  in  Europe 
daring  the  dark  ages,  and  such  it  has  been  found  in  all  semi-civilized 
people.  Amongst  the  ancient  Gauls  the  Druids  were  the  philosophers, 
physicians,  legislators,  and  priests.  So  also  in  Peru,  Mexico,  Florida,  and 
Cuba,  the  priests  were  the  astronomers,  philosophers,  and  physicians,  and 
were  learned  in  both  medical  and  physical  science. 

It  was  the  sacerdotal  order  in  primitive  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages,  that  practised  medicine  as  an  art,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  medical  profession.  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  led,  however,  to 
an  earUer  separation  of  the  practisers  of  the  art  from  the  great  body  of 
the  priesthood.    The  science  of  medicine  had  its  patron  god,  and  the  first 
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Oreek  temple  erected  to  his  worship  was  a  temple  at  Utane,  dedicated  to 
Esculapius,  about  fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  His  worship  soon 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Oreece,  and  from  thence  into  Asia,  Africt, 
and  Italy.  The  most  celebrated  temples  of  Esculapius  were  at  Epidannu, 
Pergamos,  Cos,  and  Cyrene.  The  pnests  were  termed  Asclepiades ;  each 
temple  was  at  once  a  sanatorium  and  a  medical  coUege ;  and  the  medical 
knowledge  the  priests  possessed  was  strictly  confined  to  the  initiated. 
The  temples  were  at  once  miraculous  springs  and  watering-places ;  and 
the  priests  acted  both  on  the  body  and  mind  of  their  patient.  M.  Re- 
nouard  observes,  that  the  temples  of  the  god  of  medicine  were  generally 
situate  in  the  most  healthy  localities ;  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
or  the  slope  of  a  mountain ;  sometimes  on  the  coast,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  or  near  a  thermal  spring,  or  perennial  fountain.  Plantations 
of  trees  pleased  the  eye  of  the  sick,  and  afibrded  them  cool  and  soUtary 
retreats,  or  broad  and  spacious  glades.  The  sick  and  luxurious  crowded 
to  these  temples  as  they  now  a-days  visit  Priessnitz  or  Scarborough.  The 
fees  of  these  physicians  were  the  ofierings  of  the  sick  to  the  god,  and 
consequently  it  was  of  some  importance  to  their  pecuniary  interests  that 
the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  their  patients  should  be  suitably  acted 
on.  Aristophanes  very  humorously  shows  us  one  of  the  methods  nsed 
for  this  purpose.  They  had  tame  serpents  attached  to  their  estabUsh- 
ments,  of  which  the  Oreek  comedian  indicates  the  use.  A  valet  loquitur, 
who  had  been  under  treatment : 

*'  The  priest  of  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  after  having  extinguished  all  the 
lights,  told  us  to  go  to  sleep,  adding,  that  if  any  of  us  heard  the  hissing  which 
indicated  the  advent  of  the  god,  we  were  by  no  means  to  stir.    We  therefore  all 

remained  in  bed,  and  made  no  noise  As  for  myself  I  could  not  sleep,  on 

account  of  the  odour  of  a  basin  of  exceUent  soup,  which  an  old  woman  had 
near  her,  and  which  tickled  my  olfactories  most  amazingly.  Being  therefore 
extremely  anxious  to  creep  near  her,  I  raised  m^  head,  and  saw  the  sacristan  take 
the  cakes  and  figs  from  the  sacred  table,  and  gomg  the  round  of  the  altars,  put  all 
that  he  found  on  them  into  a  bag.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  veiy  me- 
ritorious to  follow  his  example,  so  I  arose  and  went  to  grab  the  old  woman's  basin 
of  soup." 

We  have  made  a  rather  free  translation  of  this  curious  passage.  Of 
course,  visions,  relics,  and  miracles  were  of  daily  use  and  occurrence.  M. 
Renouard  thinks  the  Asclepiades  secretly  took  down  a  detailed  history  of 
each  case,  and  of  the  means  used  for  the  cure,  and  that  they  tabulated 
these  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  beginning  with  the  head,  and 
so  proceeding  downwards.  They  were  content  to  observe  what  remedies 
cured  certain  diseases,  and  to  employ  those  remedies  in  similar  cases ;  a 
principle  at  the  foundation  of  all  medication,  but  seen  in  its  greatest 
purity  in  the  practice  of  lay  amateurs  and  quacks.  Nothing  is  more 
common  amongst  laymen  than  the  expression,  ''take  such  and  such  a 
remedy,  it  cured  a  case  exactly  like  yours.*'  The  difference  between  the 
scientific  practitioner  and  the  amateur  is,  that  by  study  and  experience, 
the  former  is  able  to  discriminate  resemblances  and  differences.  But  this 
power  of  discrimination  is  of  slow  growth.  As  a  general  rule,  be  cannot  ex- 
periment like  the  physical  philosopher.  Nature  and  chance  present  him 
with  his  experiments,  but  their  elements  are  never  the  same.  It  is  often  a 
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lengthened  period  before  an  analogous  case  again  occurs^  and  when  it 
does  occur,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  subject  of  his  experi- 
ment (the  sick  person)  froih  numerous  disturbine  causes.  Hence  the 
maxim  of  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  of  the  Asclepiades,  art  is  long,  life  is 
Aort,  opportunities  rare,  experience  deceitful,  judgment  difficult. 

With  the  progress  of  society  in  Greece,  a  development  of  the  intellect 
took  place,  and  philosophy  introduced  new  views  both  in  theology  and 
medicine.  The  reformation  also  began  to  dawn,  and  Pythagoras  was  both 
the  Luther  and  Galileo  of  his  age.  We  have  not  space  for  a  summary  of 
his  doctrines,  but  we  may  shortly  observe,  that  after  a  prolonged  tour 
through  the  then  existing  academies  and  seats  of  learning  in  Asia,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Greece 
and  Southern  Italy  of  the  opinions  he  had  there  imbibed.  He  preached 
the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  uncreated  essences,  namely  matter  and  mind ; 
the  unity  of  the  Deity ;  the  homogeneity  of  nature ;  its  indefinite  per- 
fectibility, and  a  doctrine  of  development  in  animated  nature  closely 
analc^us  to  that  laid  down  in  the  '  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.'  On  this  point  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  commentary  on 
lus  doctrines  in  the  'Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle:'  ''He 
coold  conceive  a  time  when  insects,  shell-fish,  or  the  impure  reptile  knew 
DO  superior  in  the  universe,  and  was  at  the  head  of  organized  beings .... 
. . .  .Who  knows  whether,  in  the  eternal  night  of  ages,  the  sceptre  of  the 
world  will  not  pass  from  the  hand  of  man  to  that  of  a  being  more  perfect, 
and  more  worthy  to  bear  it?  Perhaps  the  negro  race,  now  inferior, 
reigned  at  one  time  over  the  earth,  before  the  white  man  was  created.  If 
Nature  has  necessarily  granted  empire  to  races  which  she  has  formed  more 
and  more  perfect,  why  should  she  stop  her  progress  now  ?  Who  shall 
place  Umits  to  her  power  ?  She  is  upheld  by  God  only,  and  it  is  his 
powerful  hand  which  guides  her." 

Pythagoras  founded  numerous  secret  societies  in  Greece  (in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  times),  and  especially  in  Magna  Grsecia.  These 
societies  soon  exercised  an  important  iMuence  on  the  morals  of  society, 
and  on  the  governmental  poucy  of  the  states.  But  their  success  encou- 
raged their  members  to  become  ambitious,  and  they  entered  actively  into 
pobtical  agitation  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  founder.  This  conduct 
drew  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  authorities ;  the  priests,  too, 
whose  superstitionB  they  exposed,  and  whose  power  they  undermined, 
thunderea  anathemas  against  them  ;  and  the  ignorant  and  immoral  hated 
them  for  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge. 
The  consequence  was,  a  general  persecution  and  a  complete  dissolution  of 
the  societies  during  the  lifetime  of  their  founder.  Have  we  no  modern 
Pythagoreans  to  whom  this  result  should  not  operate  as  a  warning  ?  Are 
there  not  philosophers  in  this  our  day  who  hold  identical  doctrines,  and 
who  are  pressing  imprudently  on  popular  prejudices  ?  We  trust  the  en- 
thusiastic spirits  abroad  will  learn  wisdom  by  this  experience,  and  not 
bring  those  great  truths  of  science,  which  ultimately  will  place  religious 
truths  in  an  impregnable  position,  in  contact  with  the  deeply-rooted  and 
▼olgar  prejudices  w&ch  with  many  are  substituted  for  religion. 

The  Periodeutic  Physicians.  The  dispersion  of  the  Pythagorean  societies 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  medical  profession.    Previously  there 
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had  been  only  two  legitimate  classes  of  physicians,  the  priest-physidani 
and  the  gymnasiarehs  (corresponding  to  the  bathmen,  barbers,  and  chi- 
rorgeons  of  the  middle  ages),  who  superintended  the  health  of  the  ath- 
letse.  But  when  the  Pythagoreans  were  scattered  abroad,  a  new  state  of 
things  arose.  While  some  became  teachers  of  philosophy  in  the  schools, 
and  revealed  the  sciential  secrets  of  their  order,  others  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  visited  the  sick  at  their  homes,  a  practice  which 
gave  origin  to  their  name.  Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  this  new  class.  A  formidable  competition  thas  arose 
against  the  priest-physicians,  and  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
monopoly  of  knowledge,* and  enter  into  the  arena  of  literary  and  profes- 
sional warfare  with  the  rest.  The  priests  of  Cnidos  were  the  first  to 
publish,  and  they  were  foUowed  by  those  of  Cos  (the  temple,  or  college 
m  which  Hippocrates  was  attached),  who  gave  to  the  world  the  basis  of 
the  series  of  treatises  attributed  to  Hippocrates.  These  writings  have 
various  degrees  of  value,  and  were  written  by  various  authors.  Hippo- 
crates himself  is  reported  to  have  followed  in  some  degree  the  example  of 
Pythagoras,  and  to  have  made  a  sciential  tour  through  the  Greek  cities  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  essays  which  properly  belong  to  him  are  decided 
by  M.  Renouard,  after  a  careful  investigation,  to  be  the  following:  1.  Some 
of  the  Aphorisms.  2.  De  Morbis  populariter  grassantibus ;  Lib.  i  et  in. 
3.  De  Yictus  ratione  in  Morbis  Acutis.  4.  De  Aere,  Locis,  et  Aquis.  5.  De 
Articulus.    6.  De  Fracturis.  7.  Mochlicus.    8.  Predictorum  Liber. 

The  whole  collection,  as  it  exists  at  present,  was  not  made  until  aboat 
the  period  when  the  great  scientific  libraries  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamos 
were  founded.  It  is  supposed  that  the  relatives  and  descendants  of 
Hippocrates  wrote  several  of  the  treatises  in  the  collection,  and  sent  them 
forth  with  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

Hippocrates  had  probably  derived  some  part  of  his  high  moral  principles 
from  the  Pythagoreans.  His  love  of  truth  and  of  virtue,  his  patriotism, 
his  unwearied  benevolence  and  unflinching  disinterestedness,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  his  name  immortal,  quite  as  much  as  his  scientific  and 

Practical  knowledge.  He  was  the  type  of  the  philosophic  physician ;  he 
ad  attained  to  that  depth  of  knowledge,  that  he  knew  his  own  ignorance. 
He  was  also  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  age  and  people  prevented  the  cultivation  of  anatomy ;  this 
prevented  progress  in  physiology,  and  thus  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  could  only  be  effected  by  clinical  observation,  and  theories  deduced 
from  the  philosophical  systems  in  vogue.  The  Hippocratic  era  corre* 
sponded  to  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  as,  in  that  period,  the 
superstition  of  the  priests  prevented  the  general  cultivation  of  anatomy. 
The  philosophical  systems  were  also  founded  on  foreign  lore  brought  in 
by  Pythagoras  and  his  contemporaries,  just  as  the  didectics  of  the  1 5th 
and  16th  centuries  were  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
brought  into  Italy  by  the  fugitive  Greeks  from  Constantinople. 

When  Aristotle  haid  exhausted  the  philosophy  of  his  day,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  history,  especially  comparative  ana^ 
tomy  and  physiology.  The  philosophical  period  was  about  to  jpass  into 
the  anatomicid.  Aristotle's  fatber  was  a  physician  (probably  a  penodeutic), 
and  died  when  his  son  was  young ;  and  he,  having  enterea  the  army,  and 
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being  a  dissipated  yonng  fellow,  soon  spent  his  whole  fortune.  He  then 
abandoned  war  for  his  early  studies,  philosophy  and  medicine ;  and  at- 
tended Plato's  lectures  with  the  ereatest  assiduity.  While  a  student,  he 
was  also  a  general  practitioner,  and  kept  an  open  shop.  He  was  a  Macedonian 
hj  birth,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  by  King  Philip  as  tutor 
to  his  son  Alexander ;  and  when  the  latter  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of 
Asia,  Aristotle  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  on  matters  of  science, 
and  advised  with  him  as  to  the  specimens  in  natural  history  that  were  the 
most  desirable  to  be  sent  home.  It  is  not  probable  that  his  was  the  first 
museum  of  natural  history  ever  formed,  but  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  of  the  time.  How  interesting  would 
the  catalogue  be  at  this  day !  The  age  of  Aristotle  corresponded  to  that 
of  Yesalius,  Fabricius,  Eustachius,  Servetus,  &c.  who  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  and  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  and  who  were 
amongst  the  first  to  set  systematically  at  defiance  the  prejudices  against 
human  dissections.    Theophrastus  followed  Aristotle  in  phytology. 

The  Anatomical  Period.  The  patronage  which  Alexander  the  Great  be- 
stowed upon  the  studies  of  his  tutor  was  continued  by  his  successors,  but 
with  increased  vigour.  Science  now  burst  forth  in  her  might.  Eumenes 
in  Mysia,  and  Ptolemy  Lagus  in  Egypt,  two  of  Alexander's  generals,  imi- 
tated their  chief,  and  became  rivals  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  one  founded 
file  library  and  school  of  Alexandria,  the  other  those  of  Pergamos.  In  a 
cenUiry  sifter  their  foundation,  the  two  libraries  contained,  according  to 
report,  above  800,000  volumes :  of  these,  Pergamos  possessed  200,000. 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  universities  became  so  intense,  that  the 
kmgs  of  Egypt  forbade  the  exportation  of  papyrus,  hoping  thereby  to 
cripple  the  Mysian  rival  in  the  accumulation  of  books.  This  ilhberal  policy 
had  fortunately  a  good  efiect,  as  it  immediately  led  to  the  discovery  of 
parchment  as  a  substitute  for  the  fragile  papyrus. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  and  his  son  and  successor  Philadelphus,  collected  scientific 
men  around  them,  arranged  the  Alexandrian  library  at  a  great  expense, 
established  an  academy  of  science,  or  rather  an  university,  and  maintained 
a  select  corps  of  philosophers  and  teachers.  Amongst  these  (maintained 
by  Ptdemy  Philadelphus),  were  the  two  distinguished  anatomists,  Hero- 
philas  and  Erasistratus.  The  latter  was  reputed  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Aristotle ;  he  founded  a  medical  school  at  Smyrna. 

The  whole  cycle  of  science  was  cultivated  by  the  Ptolemies.  They 
fitted  out  commercial  and  geographical  expeditions ;  they  cultivated  biblio- 
graphy ;  they  made  extensive  collections  in  botany  and  zoology.  Medical 
•cience  was,  however,  their  favorite  pursuit.  They  not  only  supplied  their 
schools  with  subjects  for  dissection,  but  they  dissected  themselves.  Such 
iinleed,  was  the  renown  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  that,  at  the  time  of 
Calen,  it  was  sufficient  reputation  for  a  physician  to  have  studied  there. 

The  foundations  of  correct  anatomical  knowledge  were  now  hud,  and 
ntich  of  the  superstructure  raised,  although  the  anatomical  school  had  but 
t  comparatively  short  existence.  But  subde  questions  in  philosophy  began 
to  take  the  place  of  experiment  and  research ;  and,  worse  than  that,  the 
Romans  conquered  Egypt,  and  stopped  human  dissections.  Julius  Caesar 
•Iw)  destroyed  the  noble  library,  and  although  Cleopatra  had  that  at  Per- 
gamos subsequently  transmitted  to  Alexandria,  her  patronage  was  rendered 
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in  a  great  degree  useless  by  the  foUy  of  the  imbecile  GazBCaUa,  who 
slaughtered  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  abolished  the  salaries  of  the 
professors,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  meetings  and  common  halls.  The 
principal  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  that  have  come  down  to  ui 
are  (}alen,  Aretseus,  Ceelius  Aurelianus,  Celsus,  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  &c. 
Galen  was  the  prince  of  his  age,  as  Hippocrates  was  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pergamos, — from  time  immemorial  the  seat  of  a  medical 
college,  founded  originally  by  the  Asclepiades,  and,  subsequently,  the  seat 
of  the  university  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria.  When  he  was 
already  celebrated  for  his  acquirements  in  the  languages,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics,  he  was  twice  specially  called  by  Apollo,  in  a  dream, 
to  practise  medicine,  and  he,  therefore  submitted  to  the  divine  will.  After 
a  professional  tour,  in  which  he  visited  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  Per- 
gamos, and  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  circus,  and  attended  the  wounded 
gladiators.  He  then  tried  Ms  fortune  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  for  he  got  into  practice  amongst  the  highest  dassea 
of  society  at  Rome.  His  rapid  progress,  his  disdainful  pride,  which  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  his  fierce  abuse  of  his  contemporaries,  nuaed 
him  up  a  host  of  enemies.  In  his  book  '  De  Prsenotione '  he  accuses  the 
physicians  of  his  time  of  base  jealousy  and  stupid  ignorance,  calls  them 
scoundrels,  poisoners,  &c.,  and  declares  that,  having  unmasked  them,  he 
will  leave  a  city  where  a  man  is  esteemed  only  for  &e  luxury  and  wealth 
he  displays,  and  where  unblushing  charlatanism  usurps  the  confidence  of 
a  stupid  and  frivolous  public.  Many  worthy  members  of  our  profession 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  putting  down"  quackery. 
Vain  hope !  Sisyphaean  labour  I  Fools  there  will  ever  be ;  fat  and  noble 
fools,  as  well  as  a  vulgar  herd,  and  all  will  have  their  appropriate  vermin 
to  prey  on  them,  just  as  animals  (entomologists  tell  us)  carry  about 
with  them  their  suitable  pediculi  and  cimices.  It  is  a  love  of  truth  that 
leads  us  to  war  with  quacks  and  quackery.  We  regret  to  see  honest 
minds  led  into  mazy  error,  and  it  is  from  a  sentiment  of  duty  to  them 
that  we  hoist  aloft  our  beacon.  If  they  will  heed  the  light,  well ;  if  not, 
we  smile  at  and  pity  them. 

Galen  did  not  take  the  matter  as  coolly  as  he  ought.  He  left  Rome  for 
some  quiet  little  town,  (perhaps  his  alma  mater,  and  native  Pergamos), 
**  where,"  to  use  his  own  words,  **  every  man  knew  his  neighbour,  his 
birth,  education,  fortune,  conduct ;  and  where,  consequently,  vulgar  pre- 
tence and  quackery  could  obtain  no  countenance."  His  value  was  Hiendj 
too  weU  known,  however,  at  Rome,  and  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelins 
and  Lucius  Yerus  called  him  back ;  he  had,  also,  the  confidence  of  their 
successors,  Commodus  and  Septimus  Severus.  He  died  in  the  seventj- 
first  year  of  his  age.  The  epoch  of  Galen  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Boernaave  and  CuUen :  it  was,  however,  the  culminating  point  of  ancient 
medicine.  The  arrest  of  anatomical  research  led  inquirers  to  occupy  their 
minds  in  the  digestion  of  knowledge  already  attained,  and  in  the  formation 
of  sects  and  theories.  All  was  confusion,  but  there  was  little  progress. 
We  shall  revert  to  the  theories  and  systems  of  this  age  as  admirably 
illustrative  of  those  of  our  own. 

This  unprogressive  age  was  distinguished  towards  its  close  by  com- 
pilers.   The  principal  of  these  were  Oribasius,  in  the  fourth  century  (t 
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natiye  of  Pergamos) ;  Aetius  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixths  a  student  of 
Alexandria ;  Alexander  Trallianns,  a  Lydian,  the  son  of  a  physician,  pro- 
bably contemporary  of  the  latter ;  and  Paul  of  Egina,  a  student  and  pro- 
bably a  professor  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  works  of  Paulus  .^Igineta  constitute  a  complete  cyclopeedia  of  the 
medical  literature  of  his  day.  He  had  scarcely  passed  from  the  scene, 
when  the  Saracens  (a.  d.  640)  scattered  the  Alexandrian  school,  and 
its  library  of  500,000  volumes  heated  the  public  baths  for  six  months.  This 
catastrophe  finished  the  Greek  period.  The  Franks,  Visigoths,  and  Lombards 
bad  already  overrun  ciyilized  Europe,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  found 
protection  only  at  Constantinople  and  with  the  Arabian  caliphs.  The 
following  remarks  on  this  period  (with  which  the  era  of  European  medicine 
dosed)  are  made  by  M.  Renouard : 

"  At  the  time  of  Gralen  animals  were  still  dissected ;  and  this  professor  informs 
OS  that  he  used  apes  for  his  anatomical  demonstrations,  the  structure  of  which 
ckselpr  resembled  that  of  man.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  army  surgeons  obtained  • 
permission  to  open  the  body  of  some  barbarian  which  they  bad  taken  from  the 
field  of  battle ;  but,  ultimately,  the  practice  of  dissection  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  was  studied  only  in  books,  the  horror  of  the  early 
Christians  to  cadaveric  researches  being  greater  than  even  that  of  the  Roman 
Pagans,  and  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  courch  launched  their  thunders  against 
this  violation  of  the  mortal  remains  of  man. 

**  This  neglect  of  anatomy,  without  doubt,  contributed  much  to  the  decline  of 
nedical  art ;  but  other  causes  co-operated  not  less  powerfiilly.  In  the  first  rank 
most  be  placed  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  which  disorganized  the  Pagan 
schools,  aiscredited  the  profane  sciences,  and  ruined  the  teaching  of  them.  It  excited 
in  all  men  an  ardent  desire  for  that  religious  controversy  which  created  so  much 
disorder  in  the  rising  church,  and  hastened,  as  is  well  known,  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  In  the  second  place,  the  small  number  of  those  who  continued  to  culti- 
vate natural  philosophy,  encumbered  by  a  vicious  method,  sought  only  for  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and,  fearmg  to  innovate, 
trod  stupidly  in  the  beaten  path  of  the  past.  Only  two  men,  Alexander  Trallianns 
and  Paulus  iEgineta,  during  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  showed  the  least  origi- 
nality ;  the  one  adding^  a  few  observations  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  the  other 
making  some  decided  improvements  in  surgery/*  (Vol.  i,  p.  408.) 

The  Arabian  period  comes  in  like  an  interlude  between  the  fall  of 
aodent  and  the  rise  of  modem  European  science.  The  Arab  caliphs  were 
enlightened  rulers ;  it  may  be  that  the  light  of  knowledge  had  shone  upon 
them  from  Pergamos  and  Alexandria,  and  created  in  them  a  love  of  letters. 
Be  this  aa  it  may,  their  courts  were  a  refuge  for  the  intellectual  Christians, 
which  each  dominant  sect  persecuted  from  their  country.  Haroun  id 
Baschid  was  the  most  celebrated  of  these.  He  estabUshed,  at  Bagdad, 
both  hospitals  and  public  schools.  His  successor  made  still  greater  efforts. 
The  university  of  Bagdad,  founded  by  him,  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  almost  equalled  that  of  Alexandria.  He  instructed 
his  ambassadors  to  purchase  medical  and  philosophical  manuscripts  at  any 
price,  and  he  emjployed  a  Christian  for  forty  years  to  translate  them  into 
Arabic,  paying  hun  for  his  translations  with,  hterally,  their  weight  in 
gold.  About  the  same  period  science  flourished  in  Spain  under  the 
enhghtened  rule  of  the  Moorish  princes.  The  library  of  Cordova  con- 
tained 224,000  volumes. 

Rhaxea  is  the  first  of  the  Arabian  writers  who  appears  in  history ;  he 
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flourished  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
tenth.  He  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  at  the  university  of  Bagdad,  and  the  chief  physician  of  the  great 
hospital.  At  the  age  of  eighty  years  he  ceased  to  practise,  from  the  I06I 
of  sight.  In  one  of  his  works,  dedicated  to  the  Caliph  Almanzor,  he  gifet 
some  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  medical  attendant,  which  we  think  worthy 
quotation. 

**  Ascertain  with  care  the  antecedents  of  the  individual  to  whom  yea  propose 
to  intrtiflt  that  which  is  dearest  to  you,  namely,  your  health,  your  life,  and  the 
health  and  life  of  your  wife  and  your  children.  If  that  individual  wastes  his  time 
in  frivolous  pursuits  or  in  parties  of  pleasure,  or  if  he  cultivates  too  curiously  arts 
foreign  to  his  profession,  as  music,  or  poetry,  or  if,  especially,  he  be  addicted  to 
wine,  beware  how  you  intrust  to  such  hands  so  precious  a  deposit.  He  only  merits 
your  confidence  who  has  applied  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  medidoe, 
attended  upon  able  masters,  seen  many  sick,  and  joins  personal  observation  to  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  best  writers ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  witness  everything,  or 
'  investigate  everything  for  yourself.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  single 
individual,  compared  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  all  men  and  of  all 
ages,  is  like  a  small  thread  of  water  by  the  side  of  a  mighty  river.'*  ( VoL  ii, 
p.  414.) 

Hall  Abbas,  a  Persian,  and  Avicenna,  bom  a.d.  980,  at  Bokhara,  were 
nearly  contemporaries.  The  latter  studied  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  Bagdad ;  Albucasis  was  a  native  of  Cordova,  and  lived  at  the 
commencement  of  the  12th  century.  He,  as  well  as  the  former,  was  a 
compiler,  principally  of  the  Greek  authors.  Neither  of  them  dissected;  and 
their  anatomical  knowledge  was  derived  almost  altogether  from  the  work* 
of  Galen. 

Greece  and  Italy  during  this  period  were  not  altogether  without  light 
Actuarius  (a  term  signifying  a  court  physician)  Uved  at  Constantincmle, 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  He  wrote  a  book,  *De  Methodo  ke- 
dendi,'  in  which  he  expounded  the  Galenic  doctrines,  and  introduced  some 
Arabian  therapeutics.  In  Italy,  the  school  of  Salerno  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
putation. It  had  a  reputation  as  early  as  the  8th  century,  or  before;  some 
suppose,  indeed,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  professors  who  were  driven 
from  Alexandria  by  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  640.  It  attained  its  greatest  splen- 
dour between  the  10th  and  13th  centuries.  Constantine,  of  Carthage, 
sumamed  Africanus,  was  one  of  its  most  distinguished  professors  at  the 
end  of  the  Uth  century.  Other  remarkable  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Western  Europe  were,  Gerard  of  Cremona,  who  died  in  1187  ;  Guillaume 
de  Salices,  professor,  first  at  Bologna,  then  at  Verona,  died  in  1 277-80 ; 
Amauld  de  Yillanova  studied  first  at  Paris,  then  at  MontpelUer,  and  after- 
wards in  Spain,  died  in  1313  ;  Lanfranc,  a  pupil  of  Guillaume  de  Salices, 
professor  of  surgery  at  Paris,  in  1295  ;  Jean  Pitard,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  College  St.  C6me,  in  Paris  (which  previously,  in  1311,  was  what 
our  London  College  of  Surgeons  was  a  century  ago,  namely,  a  community 
of  barber  surgeons) ;  and,  lastly,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  a  contemporary  of  the 
preceding. 

We  have  brought  our  historical  sketch  down  to  the  revival  of  medical 
science  in  Europe.  The  preceding  authors  and  professors  knew  httle 
except  Arabic  literature ;  the  rays  of  Greek  science  came  to  them  by  a 
sort  of  double  reflection.    As  the  siege  and  sack  of  Alexandria  led  to  the 
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expnlnon  of  Che  Alexandrian  professors,  and  the  foundation  of  the  school 
of  Salerno  and  of  the  Italian  nniyersiues,  so  the  siege  and  sack  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  1483,  led  to  the  reyiyal  of  literature  in  Europe,  hj  the  expul- 
sion of  the  learned  Greeks  collected  in  that  city.  These  took  refuge  in 
Italy,  and  carried  off  with  them  all  the  manuscripts  possible.  Some  years 
prerionaly  to  their  arrival,  however,  the  study  of  Greek  literature  had  com- 
menced; as,  in  1428,  Nicolas  Leonicenus,  professor  at  Ferrara,  translated 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  some  books  of  Galen,  into  Latin, 
linacre,  the  founder  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  was  a  pupil,  at 
Florence,  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyle,  a  Greek  refugee,  and  translated  some 
of  the  treatises  of  Galen.  On  his  return,  he  founded  a  chair  at  Oxford,  and 
another  at  Cambric^,  for  the  expounding  of  the  Hippocratic  and  Galenic 
works. 

We  need  not  retrace  the  ground  we  have  already  gone  over.  We  have 
preyionaly  shown  that  this  period  is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  in 
the  ancient  era,  in  which  Pythagoras,  followed  by  his  disciples,  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Hippocrates,  established  the  erudite  school  in  Greece.  That 
midition  led  to  oissection,  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  ultimately  to  the  foundation  of  the  anatomical  school  in 
Alexandria.  During  the  renaissance  in  Europe,  dissections  of  lower  ani- 
mals only  were  practised  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a.d.  1482  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  obtained  permission  from  Sixtus  IV  to  dissect  the 
human  body.  From  this  period  the  prejudices  against  the  practice  began 
to  soften  down,  and  the  modem  anatomical  school  was  founded. 

Having  thus  marked  the  broad  outlines  of  medical  history,  we  will  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  consider  the  theories,  systems,  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  the  two  great  epochs,  directing  our  principal  attention,  however, 
to  that  period  of  ancient  medicine  most  nearly  resembling  our  own,  namely, 
the  epoch  subsequent  to  the  anatomical  period.  We  have  seen  that  the  light 
of  science,  anudst  all  the  mutations  of  society,  was  never  extinguished,  but 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  that  connected  the  past  and 
the  fntore  with  linked  hands.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  influence  of  philo- 
sophical theories  and  systems,  if  once  generally  received  into  men's  minds, 
never  ceased  to  operate,  and  that  the  new  were  always  connected  with  the 
old.  We  see,  also,  that  there  was  a  constant  connexion  between  the  theories 
of  the  day  and  the  experimental  researches  of  the  day ;  and  that  the  former 
were  true  and  useful  m  proportion  as  the  latter  were  numerous  and  pro- 
found. We  shall  see,  too,  that  bold  theories  led  to  renewed  researches, 
and  renewed  researches  ended  in  renewed  theories :  a  significant  fact ! 
and  not  to  be  passed  over  slightly  by  those  who  denounce  all  theory  as 
useless. 

OHffm  of  nosological  systems  and  medical  theories.  We  have  already 
observed  (after  M.  Renouard)  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  thera- 
peutics is  founded  on  experience  only— on  the  instinct  to  apply  those  means 
to  the  cure  of  diseases  which  have  already  been  found  useful  in  similar 
cases.  Now,  the  first  great  difficulty  in  acting  on  this  principle  is  to 
determine  what  cases  are  truly  similar ;  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
accurate  observation  as  the  groundwork  of  accurate  diagnosis.  Without 
this,  the  physician  was  hable  to  continual  mistakes,  in  considering  cases  as 
ahke  which  were  altogether  dissimilar.    This  desire  for  more  accurate 
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diagnosis  may  be  traced  through  every  period  of  medical  history,  and  has 
never  been  so  impidsive,  and  so  rich  in  results,  as  in  the  present.  The 
discovery  of  aids  to  diagnostic  research  is,  indeed,  the  chief  characteristic 
of  modern  medicine ;  and  here  we  beg  to  state  our  first  requisite  to  im- 
provement in  medicine,  namely,  a  further  development  and  perfection  of 
the  instruments  by  which  observation  may  be  rendered  more  minute  and 
more  accurate.  There  is,  doubtless,  ample  room  for  thia.  All  Uie 
senses,  and  also  the  intellect,  may  be  much  more  efficiently  aided  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  first  efibrt  at  di^nosis  was,  doubtless,  an  elaborate  classification  of 
histories  of  cases,  according  to  their  phenomena.  But  as  all  the  pheno- 
mena were  at  first  mingled  together,  whether  essential  or  not,  the  method 
led  to  confusion.  This  was  pointedly  noticed  by  Hippocrates,  as  thefiinli 
in  the  writings  of  the  school  of  Cnidos.  The  necessity  thus  arose  to  dis- 
tinguish the  phenomena  that  were  permanent  or  transient,  essential  or 
accessary,  primary  or  secondary,  &c. ;  and  out  of  this  arose  diacussioni  as 
to  the  nature  and  essence  of  diseases,  their  causes,  symptoms,  progress,  &c. 
Thus  medical  theories  arose  concurrently  with  nosological  systems,  and 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  physical  science  began.  By  this  time  society 
had  advanced  in  Greece ;  a  wealthy  class  was  formed,  who  partly  devoted 
their  time  to  intellectual  pursuits,  or  encouraged  the  fine  arts  ;  and  know- 
ledge was  vigorously  sought  after.  The  theories  of  supernatural  canaes 
were  extinct  amongst  the  better  classes.  This  same  desure  for  knowledge 
which,  in  recent  times,  has  brought  enterprising  and  wealthy  Hindoos  and 
Parsees  to  Europe,  and  has  induced  them  to  send  their  children  to  Paris 
and  London  for  education,  nay,  which  has  brought  students  to  Great 
Britain  from  distant  China,  operated  on  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  the  in- 
telligent and  wealthy  penetrated  into  Asia,  that  they  might  learn  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  ancient  and  highly  civilized  communities  spr^  ot» 
its  surface,  and  flourishing  in  its  magnificent  cities.  Pythagoras  is  the 
only  one  of  those  who  has  left  his  name  to  posterity ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  not  the  first,  although  perhi^s  the  greatest ;  for  he  left  the  impress 
of  his  mind  on  the  physical  and  metaphysical  science  of  Greece.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  philosophy  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  medical  theories 
of  the  Hippocratic  writings.  The  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  numbers  is 
seen  in  the  doctrine  of  crises  and  of  critical  days ;  in  the  theory  of  the 
four  elements  and  the  four  humours  (derived  from  Plato),  of  two  elemonts, 
and  of  unity  or  one  element. 

Plato  was  the  modifier  of  previous  doctrines.  He  was,  as  r^ards  medi- 
cine, the  parent  of  numerous  metaphysical  theories.  He  considered  that 
everything  was  to  be  discovered  by  meditation  and  mental  intuition— by 
the  force  of  thought  only.  He  attempted  to  apply  the  mathematical 
method  (already  so  success^)  of  founding  physical  science  on  axioms, 
or  general  principles,  and  plunged  into  the  wildest  hypotheses.  The 
treatise  'on  Ancient  Medicine,'  in  the  Hippocratic  writings,  contains 
a  critique  (as  M.  Renouard  thinks)  on  Plato's  method,  which  was  adopted 
by  many  physicians,  and  shows  that  it  is  vain,  and  could  lead  to  no  result 
The  author  stands  up  distinctly  for  observation  and  experiment  in  medi- 
cine. He  maintains  that  there  is  no  need  to  know  first  the  nature  of  man, 
how  he  was  created,  &c.,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  physician  to  observe 
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tccnntdy  what  ia  mjurions  to  man,  or  what  ia  beneficial,  and  to  stndy  his 
icktionB  to  snrrouniung  agents. 

Aristotle  was  a  reformer  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  his  master.  He  opposed 
him.  He  established  that  maxim  which  has  descended  with  unimpaired 
force  to  the  present  day,  "  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in 
■euro."   And  this  he  applied  practically. 

**  When,"  he  says  (we  quote  M.  Renouard*s  quotatioD),  "  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  experimentsu  ideas  a  general  idea  is  deduced  respecting  a  whole  order  of 
amikr  things,  that  constitutes  art.  To  have  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  remedy 
has  been  useful  to  Callias,  to  Socrates,  and  to  man^  others,  that  is  experience ; 
bat  to  know  such  a  remedy  is  useful  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species 
attacked  by  a  definite  affection,  for  example,  to  all  men  troubled  with  phlegm,  or 
with  bile,  or  with  burning  fever,  that  is  art.** 

Bat  Aristotle's  views  were  influenced  by  those  of  Plato  his  teacher,  and 
bit  second  principle  is,  "  that  the  first  ideas  excited  in  our  minds  are  ee- 
neral  ideas,"  and  thenceforward  he  treads  the  Platonic  road.  But  M. 
Benouard  very  justly  remarks,  that  Aristotle  confounded  vague,  obscure, 
ind  indeterminate  ideas  with  true  general  ideas.  This  we  think  an  im- 
p<fftant  point  to  notice.  What  is  the  first  mental  act  in  the  investigation 
of  a  patient's  case  ?  Do  we  not  instinctively  form  at  once  a  general  idea 
of  its  nature,  deducing  this  idea  from  the  history  of  the  first  few  symp- 
toms ?  When  the  patient  complains  that  he  has  cough,  expectoration,  and 
difficolty  in  breatlung,  do  we  not  at  once  form  a  general  idea  of  thoracic 
disease  f  Yet  this  general  idea  manifestly  difiers  from  a  general  idea, 
principle^  or  fiact  in  philosophy ;  for  the  one  is  vague,  doubt^,  and  inde* 
tmninate,  while  the  other  is  precise,  certain,  and  definite.  And  it  is  to 
the  former  dasa  of  ideas  that  philosophical  doubts  are  applicable.  On 
this  point  Aristotle  observes,  "  the  men  who  wish  to  learn,  must  first 
know  how  to  doubt,  for  science  is  nothing  else  than  the  solution  of  ante- 
cedent doubts ;  but  he  who  knows  not  of  the  knot  cannot  untie  it." 

The  philosophy  proper  to  Aristotle,  was  that  which  was  antagonistic  to 
Rsto's,  and  which  Bacon,  Locke,  Hume,  Condillac,  and  others  among 
the  modems,  have  adopted.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  experiment  and  ob- 
■ervation  as  the  basis  of  sdence,  and  led  to  all  the  discoveries  in  anatomy 
tad  physiology  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  Nevertheless,  the  spiritualism 
of  Plato  advanced  on  the  same  parallel  with  it,  and  was  indeed  fed  by  it ; 
the  one  was  not  free  from  the  other,  and  as  facts,  observations,  and  expe- 
riments accumulated,  the  spiritualists,  whether  experimenters  with  Aris- 
totle or  true  Platonists,  seized  upon  them,  generalized  them  into  vague, 
doabtfol,  and  indeterminate  principles,  and  established  new  theories  and  sys- 
tems. And  this  was  done  even  to  the  most  modem  times.  Leibnitz,  Des- 
cirtes,  snd  Kant  are  the  most  prominent  amongst  the  modems  of  this  school, 
but  indactive  philosophers,  as  Sir  I.  Newton  for  example,  often  practised 
the  method.  We  think,  indeed,  that  spiritualism  is  as  instmctive  in  its 
history  and  origin,  and  as  necessary  to  scientific  progress  as  sensualism; 
its  office  is  to  raise  in  men's  minds  the  philosophic  doubts  we  have  just 
iDaded  to,  and  urge  on  to  farther  researches  for  their  solutions ;  to  tie 
the  knots  which  can  only  be  untied  by  some  accurate  and  more  extended 
Rfletrches.  Thus  truth  has  to  emerge,  like  the  beautiful  order  of  crea- 
tion, firmn  the  action  of  continually  anti^^nizing  forces,  and  rise  in  ma- 
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jesty  and  glory  from  what  appears  titter  confusion.  Why  then  should 
scientific  rixae  be  frivolous,  or  foolish,  or  embittered  ?  Let  medical  philo- 
sophers, at  least,  cany  on  the  perpetuid  flux  and  reflux  of  opinions  and  facts, 
and  of  facts  and  opinions,  with  the  same  still  grandeur  and  profound  repose 
amidst  unceasing  motion,  which  characterize  the  forces  of  the  universe. 

We  shall  not  trace  in  detail  the  progress  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
science,  and  of  the  art  of  healing,  made  during  the  anatomical  period.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  when  compared  with  the  knowledge  of  the  previous 
erudite  period,  the  progress  was  comparatively  as  great  in  every  branch  of 
medicine,  as  that  which  has  been  made  since  the  revival  of  letters  and 
science  in  Europe,  or  even  during  the  1600  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
its  decline.  It  was  a  wonderful  step,  and  could  only  have  been  effected 
by  high  intellect,  urged  on  by  the  re^  munificence  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. In  proportion  as  experimental  research  declined,  spiritualism  or 
dogmatism  became  predominant,  and  divided  philosophers  and  the  pro- 
fession into  numerous  sects.  Some  followed  the  old  masters,  and  some 
the  new,  but  others  (the  Eclectics)  acknowleged  no  master  whatever. 
Amongst  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  anatomical  school,  the  metaphyacal 
doctrines  and  theories  of  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Praxagoras— the 
successor  to  Aristotle  (whose  pupil,  indeed,  he  was) — ^held  firm  ground, 
and  while  they  experimented,  they  vaguely  generalized,  and  were  lost  in 
mazy  hypotheses.  The  sects  were  then  termed  Hippocraticians,  or  Prax- 
agoreans,  or  Herophilists,  &c.,  just  as  in  modern  times,  there  were  Aristo- 
telians, Galenists,  Animists,  Brownists,  &c.  But  these  sects  had  in  their 
turn  antagonistic  sects.  Philenus  of  Cos,  and  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  for 
example,  attacked  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Herophilus  and  others 
(derived  from  the  Greek  masters),  and  asserted  boldly,  that  the  doctrines 
of  elementary  qualities,  cardinal  humours,  essences  of  diseases,  were  all 
false  and  hypothetical.  They  even  rejected  that  fundamental  doctrine 
which  their  opponents  had  derived  from  the  Greek  medical  philosophers^ 
— contraria  contrarits  curantur.  They  confined  themselves  entirely  to 
the  results  of  experiment  and  observation,  and  were  the  determined  opp<^ 
nents  of  all  spiritualism,  all  a  priori  general  ideas,  all  hypotheses.  Thej 
were  the  founders  probably  of  the  sect  of  Empirics,  and  maintained  news 
closely  analogous  to  those  expounded  in  the  Hippocratic  treatise  on  Ancient 
Medicine,  already  referred  to  as  that  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
his  method  of  research  are  condemned.  Medical  science  and  skill  were  to 
be  acquired,  the  Empirics  said,  by  three  modes.  The  first  was,  personal 
observation,  or  autopsy ;  the  second,  the  study  of  observation  recorded  by 
others,  or  history  ;  the  third  was,  epilogism  and  analogism,  and  consisted 
in  deductions  drawn  from  autopsy  and  history,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
discoveries,  or  led  to  further  observation.  The  autopsy  of  the  Empiric  was 
made  with  the  greatest  care,  that  errors  in  observation  might  be  avoided. 
It  was  necessary  that  a  disease  should  have  been  carefully  watched  under* 
every  variety  of  complication  and  circumstance ;  and  a  method  of  treat- 
ment carefully  followed  in  the  same  manner,  before  the  autopsy  of  that 
disease  was  considered  complete.  In  short,  they  appear  to  have  used  a 
numerical  or  inductive  method.  The  practitioner  who  had  thus  carefdllj 
observed  a  disease,  and  preserved  a  perfect  knowlege  of  its  symptoms, 
course,  termination,  and  treatment,  had  arrived  at  a  theorem ;  and  he  wbo 
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had  acdunulated  a  soffideiit  number  of  theorems,  was  an  experienced  or 
empirical  physician. 

Epilogism,  or  analogism  of  the  Empirics,  was  the  application  of  the  ex- 
perience of  known  diseases  to  imknown  by  means  of  resemblances  or 
analogies ;  that  is  to  say,  a  new  disease  was  treated  according  to  the  method 
established  for  one  to  which  it  had  the  closest  resemblance.  And  the 
same  plan  was  adopted  in  substituting  one  remedy  for  another. 

The  definitions  of  the  Empirics  never  included  latent  causes,  or  essential, 
elementary,  or  primary  properties.  They  never  defined  fever,  with  Galen, 
to  be  a  heat  contrary  to  nature  fixed  in  the  heart,  or,  with  Asclepiades  of 
Bythinia,  an  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  caused  by  obstruction 
of  the  pores ;  they  simply  said,  fever  is  an  affection  which  manifests  itself 
by  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  increased  heat,  and  sometimes  thirst.  These 
definitions  were  termed  hypotyposes.  M.  Renouard  discusses  the  question, 
▼hence  the  rational  or  philosophical  empiricism  arose.  Some  authors, 
he  observes,  thinks  that  it  was  a  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Sceptic 
or  Pyrrhonian  sect :  Galen  was  one  of  these.  We  have  observed,  that  the 
methods  adopted  by  different  philosophers  have  all  a  foundation  in  Nature. 
We  generalize  instinctively,  but  we  observe  instinctively,  too,  previously  to 
the  generalization.  Plato  adopted  the  process  of  generalization  only,  and 
thoaght  truth  was  to  be  attained  by  the  inteUect  dfone.  Aristotle  adopted 
more  decidedly  than  his  master  the  other  part  of  the  mental  process, 
namely,  observation.  But  the  knowlege  attained  by  this  process  is  never 
stationary ;  the  process  is  continually  repeated,  and  new  observations  and 
generalizations  correct  the  preceding,  and  show  their  imperfection.  This 
renders  the  truth  of  our  generalizations  doubtful,  and  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  this  part  of  the  mental  process  (the  scepticism)  characterized 
the  sect  of  the  Pyrrhonians.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  Empirics 
adopted  all  the  three  stages  of  mental  action  into  their  philosophy ;  with 
Aristotle  they  observed,  and  inferred  (autopsy  and  theorem)  ;  with  Plato 
they  generalized,  and  inferred  (theorems  and  epilogisms)  ;  and  with  Pyrrho 
they  doubted  both  the  accuracy  of  their  observations  and  of  their  general- 
izations. The  doubts  kept  them  within  the  bounds  of  common  sense : 
in  short,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  truly  practical  men  of  their  day ; 
to  have  adopted  the  methods  best  calculatea  to  attain  to  a  true  natural 
history  of  diseaae,  and  to  improved  therapeutics,  and  they  may  be  taken 
as  the  best  model  for  imitation  by  the  modems  to  be  found  amongst  the 
ancient  sects. 

We  quote  the  following  interesting  remarks  by  M.  Renouard ;  their  ap- 
plication to  our  own  times  is  manifest : 

"The  circamstances  amidst  which  the  system  of  Empiricism  was  promulgated, 
were  most  favorable  to  its  propagation.  Medical  tlieories  had  fallen,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  confusion  All  principles,  all  opinions,  all  methods  were  again  sub- 
jected  to  inquiry.  The  recent  anatomical  discoveries,  the  introduction  of  a  great 
Dumber  of  new'  medicines,  the  properties  of  which  were  undetermined,  the  con- 
tinually increasing  rancour  of  philosophical  disputes,  bad  all  shaken  the  ancient 
<iogmas  without  substituting  better,  or  any  which  commanded  the  general  assent. 
Amidst  such  conjectures,  a  doctrine  which  promised  to  put  an  end  to  the  con* 
tinual  cbmges  of  dogmatism,  and  to  fix  tlie  barren  uncertainty  of  scepticism,  by 
wlying  entu-ely  on  the  testimony  of  facts, — such  a  doctrine  ought  to  nave  been 
received  with  enthusiasm,  particularly  by  those  practitioners  whose  daily  experi- 
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ence  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  dialectics  in  the  advancement  of  mediod 
science." 

Empiricism  was  active  for  a  century  and  a  half ;  it  then  fell,  and  its  fall 
was  complete.  It  was  altogether  hanished  for  ages,  and  its  name  became 
a  synonym  for  ignorance  and  pretension.  But  when  it  arose  again  in 
the  systems  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Condillac,  it  aimed  at  a  aniversal  do- 
minion in  science.  M.  Renouard  very  clearly  shows  some  at  least  of  the 
causes  of  its  decline.  The  ancient  Empirics  did  not  go  further  than  the 
construction  of  secondary  generalizations;  they  did  not  arise  to  first 
principles  or  to  definite  axioms.  They  resembled  in  short,  the  builder 
who  stops  short  in  the  erection  of  a  great  edifice.  Such  a  doctrine  could 
not  satisfy  the  speculative  temper  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  it  was 
therefore  neglected.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  cause  of 
its  decline  may  be  more  properly  attributed  to  a  failure  in  progressive  ob- 
servation. The  cultivation  of  general,  or  descriptive,  and  pathological 
anatomy  became  impossible  as  Christianity  spread,  and  physics  were  so 
imperfect,  that  no  aids  to  observation  seem  to  have  been  invented.  There 
was  thus  an  arrest  of  development  in  science,  or  rather  a  marasmus.  No 
new  matter  was  added  to  its  system,  and  therefore  it  remained  like  a 
blighted  creature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  mind  being  turned 
from  the  observation  and  the  accumulation  of  new  facts,  was  perforce 
driven  to  expend  its  active  energies  on  successive  theories  and  systems, 
each  being  doubted  and  discarded  almost  as  soon  as  set  up. 

Asdepiades  of  Bythinia  established  one  of  these  systems  ;  he  founded, 
or  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodists.  He  went  to  Rome 
to  teach  rhetoric,  and  by  his  genius,  talents,  and  tact,  obtained  the  patron- 
age and  society  of  the  most  illustrious  and  aristocratic  society  in  the  me- 
tropolitan city.  Not  satisfied  with  this  success  in  his  proper  profession, 
he  turned  doctor,  and  his  ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  the  founder  of 
a  new  system  and  sect.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  being  then  the  most 
fashionable  at  Rome,  and  being  that  which  he  had  doubtless  taught,  be 
based  his  new  system  on  the  physical  dogmas  of  Epicurus  and  Democritus 
respecting  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter. 

It  is  worthy  note,  that  this  has  almost  been  the  invariable  influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  day  on  medical  science.  During  the  climax  of 
the  erudite  period  of  Europe,  Femel  based  his  pathology  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  Galen,  which  were  then  fashionable,  and  again  established  the 
therapeutic  dogma  (derived  by  Gralen  from  Hippocrates)  contraria  contra" 
riis  curantur.  The  study  of  the  occult  sciences  at  the  same  period  made 
their  way  into  medical  Uieories  with  Paracelsus.  When  these  had  flou- 
rished a  while,  a  reaction  took  place,  observations  accumulated,  and  Galen 
and  dogmatism  gave  way  to  Hippocrates  and  experimental  philosophy. 
But  of  the  latter  numerous  theories  arose,  not  unmixed  with  antecedent 
ideas.  Van  Helmont*s  system  included  an  **  Archeus,"  derived  from  the 
occult  sciences,  and  the  doctrine  of  ferments  derived  from  the  science  of 
chemistry,  just  emerging  into  day  from  the  researches  of  the  Rosycrucians 
and  Alchemists.  The  theories  of  Sylvius,  Willis,  &c.,  were  founded  almost 
altogether  on  chemistry.  The  progress  of  mathematical  and  mechanical 
philosophy  raised  up  a  school  of  iatro-mathematicians,  who  attempted  to 
reduce  the  problems  of  life  to  equations,  and  to  explain  vital  action  by 
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medunical  theories.  The  circulation  of  the  hlood  just  then  discovered 
and  ettahlished  hy  Harvey,  also  occupied  a  large  space  in  all  the  theories 
of  the  day,  hut  especially  in  that  of  Boerhaave.  The  hypothesis  of  Des- 
cartes led  to  the  medical  theories  of  Stahl ;  while  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten, 
and  the  later  iatro-mathematicians,  had  Cullen  and  his  contemporaries 
for  their  descendants.  We  thus  arrive  at  another  important  lesson, 
namely,  that  the  influence  of  prevalent  theories  is  invariahly  exercised  on 
those  which  displace  them ;  this,  therefore,  should  he  care&lly  estimated 
and  guarded  against. 

To  return  to  Asdepiades.  His  theory  was  only  a  screen  for  hygienic 
practice.  He  was  a  Hahnemann  without  his  infinitesimal  doses,  or  the 
maxim  ''similia  simiUhus  curantur."  His  watchword  was,  to  open  the 
pores.  Exerdse,  agreeable  varied  diet,  wine,  &c.,  was  very  pleasant  treat- 
ment for  the  luxurious  Roman,  and  as  Asdepiades  was  a  finished  scholar 
and  wit,  and  contemned  and  ridiculed  all  medical  science  and  literature, 
he  was  very  popular. 

Themison  was  the  disciple  of  Asdepiades ;  his  doctrine  diflered,  how- 
ever ;  it  was  antagonistic, — analogous  to  that  of  Brown,  with  strictum  and 
laxum  for  sthenia  and  asthenia.  The  treatment  by  the  metasyncritical  circle 
was  peculiar  to  the  sect  of  Methodists,  an  account  of  which  ib  given  by 
C«lius  Aurdianus,  and  of  which  Themison  was  one  of  the  founders.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  doctrines  or  therapeutics  of  this  sect ;  it  is  enough 
<o  say,  that  they  were  so  general  and  so  simple,  that  one  of  the  sect, 
Thessahns  Trallianus,  declared  he  could  teach  the  whole  of  medical  science 
in  six  months.  Methodism  had  a  close  family  resemblance  through  me- 
tasyncrisiB  to  hydropathy,  but  a  course  of  (hetetics  took  the  place  of 
hydriatrics. 

We  must  here  dose  our  notice  of  M.  Renouard's  work  with  a  summary 
tji  the  lessons  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  history  of  medicine.  We 
first  find  that  therapeutics  must  be  founded  on  experience.  The  method 
of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  any  particular  case  must  be  that  which  has 
most  frequently  been  found  efiectual  in  some  previous  and  analogous  case. 
This  experience,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  founded  on  an  exact  diagnosis,  so 
that  the  analogy  on  which  the  treatment  is  based  may  be  perfect.  Exact 
diagnosis  cannot  be  established  without — 1.  An  accurate  observation  of 
diioMes,  and  a  true  record  of  their  natural  history.  2.  A  systematic  ar- 
rangement and  perfect  generalization  of  the  phenomena  observed.  These 
necessarily  demand  to  be  arranged  on  some  prindples  or  laws,  and  gene- 
ralised according  to  some  method.  The  latter  must  be  the  inductive  me- 
thod, the  former  the  laws  of  vital  action  deduced  by  that  method,  or  in 
other  words,  physiology ;  which  in  its  largest  meaning  indudes  anatomy. 

Theories,  and  vague,  general  ideas,  or  hypotheses,  may  be  safely  used 
to  advance  medical  science  and  art.  In  establishing  new  remedies  and 
modes  of  treatment,  or  in  discovering  the  therapeutics  of  new  diseases 
analogies  may  also  be  permitted,  as  instruments  of  progress.  But  in  both 
instances  a  rational  empiricism  is  carried  out,  and  a  philosophical  scepti- 
dsm  should  be  practised  as  to  the  value  and  accuracy  of  the  theories,  hy- 
potheses, and  analogies  thus  adopted,  and  they  should  be  tested  in  these 
particuliurs  by  new  observations,  and  inductive  generalizations.  Thus  then 
the  foundation  of  all  improvements  in  medical  art  and  science,  is  obser- 
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It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  determine  how  observa-^ 
tion  may  be  best  advanced  and  perfected.  But,  first,  let  us  define  the 
meaning  of  the  term  observation,  and  let  us  analyse  the  act  of  mind  bj 
which  an  observation  is  completed.  The  etymological  meaning  of  the 
term  implies  more  than  an  act  of  the  senses ;  it  means  the  careful  investi- 
gation of  a  thing,  and  thus  it  includes  an  act  of  mind  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
investigated  carefully  without  reference  to  its  relations,  whether  they  be 
the  antecedents  or  coefficients.  Consequently,  the  reasoning  as  veil  as 
the  perceptive  powers  are  involved  in  an  observation.* 

We  become  so  apt  at  observation  by  practice,  and  the  accumulated  know- 
ledge of  science  is  so  familiar  to  us,  that  the  process  of  observation  seems 
simple  and  intuitive.  While  feeling  a  patient's  pulse  we  note  its  condition, 
and  determine  its  relations  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  oi^ans  of  the 
body,  and  to  the  general  symptoms  of  the  case,  without  any  c&tinct  con- 
sciousness of  our  existing  knowledge,  or  that  there  was  a  time  when  these 
relations  were  not  known — a  time  when  the  physician  was  ignorant  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  heart — ^when  he  knew  not  the  difference 
between  arteries  and  veins,  or  between  the  heart  and  the  liver.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  pulse  were  formerly,  in  fact,  less  known  and  understood,  and 
the  observation  of  the  true  value  of  its  variations  more  difficult,  than  the 
microscopic  relations  of  excretions  are  now.  This  conjunction  of  two 
distinct  mental  acts  is  strongly  marked  out  by  Professor  Emiliani,  as  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  true  scientific  observation.  First,  a  dear  and  pre-* 
cisc  conception  of  the  thing  to  be  observed  ;  next,  an  examination  of  its 
reciprocal  relations  and  connexions.  He  observes  the  one  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  the  other,  and  the  judicious  combination  of  both  mental  ads 
IS  necessary  to  the  progress  of  science. 

The  clea^r  conception  of  a  thing,  and  of  its  relations,  implies,  first,  a 
proper  perfection  and  use  of  the  senses  :  a  training  or  education  of  the 
senses  is  evidently  necessary  to  attain  this  point,  however  perfect  they  may 
naturally  be,  just  as  the  raw  giant  requires  a  pugilistic  training  before 
he  can  enter  the  ring.  This  training  should  not  only  develop  the  senses 
physically,  but  should  systematically  teach  how  the  errors  of  sense  may 
be  avoided— a  matter  now  left  entirely  to  experience.  It  should  also  in- 
culcate a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  the  aids  to  the  senses  which 
have  been  invented  from  time  to  time,  as  the  stethoscope,  &c.,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  constructed. 

The  examination  of  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  thing  observed 

Sthe  second  process  in  the  art  of  observing)  implies  scientific  knowledge, 
n  medicine,  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  &c.,  are  accessory  or  colla- 
teral sciences,  and  are  only  valuable  to  the  physician  by  extending  his 
knowledge  of  these  relations  and  connexions.  When  the  stethoscope  got 
into  general  use,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  determine  more  accu- 
rately than  had  heretofore  been  done  the  whole  mechanism  of  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  action,  so  that  the  relations  and  true  pathological  value  of  the 
sounds  communicated  along  that  instrument  to  the  ear  should  be  properly 

*  Sprenfel'i  definltloo  of  observatioD  is  aoalogoui  to  this.  He  says :  "  Sequltur  anlmadTcrtlaiicm 
ohMTvatiot  qua  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  attentitsima  et  ttudiosa  succedentium  slbi  phenomenon] m  ani- 
roadrersio.  Que  ut  in  observationem  tranteat,  oportet  primum  attendcre  aniroum  ad  res,  eanim 
fonnas,  qualitates,  el  proprietates."  <V.  Sprtngel,  Intt.  Med.,  vol.  I,  in  introitu.) 
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estimated.  The  relations  of  the  urinary  secretion,  and  of  the  urinary 
salts,  remain  yet  almost  a  sealed  book.  The  first  process  of  the  act  of 
observing  is  difficult,  because  it  demands  a  refined  chemical  analysis  for 
its  completion ;  and  the  second  is  impossible,  because  we  are  yet  far  from 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vital  processes  by  which  the  urinary  con* 
stituents  are  formed  in  the  organism,  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and 
know  still  less  of  their  intimate  relations  and  connexions  with  morbid 
phenomena. 

If  medical  observation  be  considered  in  all  its  relations,  whether  theore- 
tical  or  experimental,  it  will  be  at  once  manifest  that  no  one  individual  can 
grasp  the  whole.  No  one  can  have  the  necessary  perfection  of  all  the 
senses — no  one  can  possibly  understand  the  application  of  all  the  aids  to 
research — ^no  one  can  be  the  walking  encyclopsedia  of  the  medical  sciences, 
tod  the  miracle  of  medical  knowledge,  which  should  understand  the  re* 
htions  of  the  whole  cycle  of  observanda.  A  division  of  labour  has  been 
found  practically  necessary,  as  well  in  the  scientific  as  in  the  social  world. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  division  of  labour  has  been  almost  fortuitous ;  any- 
thing like  a  system  is  of  modern  growth,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  com- 
mittees of  investigation,  which  have  arisen  out  of  scientific  societies.  What 
is  wanted  in  the  medical  profession  is,  that  the  whole  body  shall  be  or- 
ganized, with  a  view  to  a  systematic  division  of  labour  in  practising  the 
art,  and  advancing  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  *  Westminster  Review*  has  attempted  a 
sketch  of  such  a  systematic  organization.  Setting  aside  the  plan  for  a 
union  of  the  members  of  each  "  grade,"  in  one  or  two  central  colleges,  he 
proposes  the  assimilation  of  all  grades  in  local  colleges,  for  the  purposes  of 
self-government  and  scientific  research.  He  argues  that  this  principle  of 
assimilation  is  already  acted  upon  in  the  social  unions  of  the  profession  ; 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  for  example,  and  other  societies  of  the 
metropolis ;  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Association,  and  other  societies  of 
the  provinces ;  and  that  this  principle  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  perfect 
organization  of  the  medical  profession,  because  it  has  been  found  that, 
while  all  others  have  utterly  failed,  this  only  has  been  found  to  be  attended 
▼ith  any  degree  of  success,  or  can  theoretically  combine  the  difi*erent 
bruiches  into  one  body.  It  certainly  is  necessary  that  the  principle  of 
association  and  svstematic  division  of  labour  should  be  better  carried  out 
into  practice,  and  local  incorporations  of  the  profession  would  be  a  good 
and  substantial  basis  for  the  purpose. 

The  formation  of  therapeutical  theories,  and  the  observation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  agents,  are  closely  connected,  both  with  each  other,  and 
with  physiological  and  metaphysical  theories.  That  theories  and  hypo- 
theses are  necessary  to  the  progress  of  medical  science  and  art  we  have 
slready  shown.  The  advancement  of  the  curative  art  by  analogies,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  application  of  a  method  of  treatment  found  by  experience 
to  be  useful  in  one  form  of  disease  to  another  analogous  form,  is  based  on 
theory,  or,  at  least,  on  a  theoretical  inference,  which  has  to  be  tested  or 
modified  by  careful  experiment.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  human 
mind,  in  the  mass,  advances  by  oscillations  between  antagonistic  theories 
and  systems ;  and  that  the  old  are  continually  reproduced  as  new,  to 
combat  the  old  revived.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  tnat  this  continual  re- 
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currence  to  past  theories  be  restricted  within  its  proper  limits ;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  think  the  measure  recommended  by  Professor  Leupoldt  is  enii* 
nently  suitable,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  medical  history 
and  theory  in  every  school.  Professor  Leupoldt  proposes  that  the  ooune 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  occupy  two  sessions.  The  first  part 
to  include  biology,  anthropology,  and  hygiene;  the  other,  ^neral  pathology, 
therapeutics,  and  the  history  of  medicine.  We  are  certain  that  some  sudi 
course  would  be  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  would  fortify  the  student's  mind 
against  a  too  ready  reception  of  any  theory,  or  a  bigoted  adherence  to  any. 
He  would  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value  as  subsidiary,  and  not  essen- 
tial, to  the  progressive  advancement  of  medicine:  as  the  means  and  not  the 
end.  He  would  be  prevented  fixing  his  faith  upon  any  one  theory,  or 
system,  exclusively,  whether  physiological  or  therapeutical.  He  would  not 
be  a  medical  sceptic,  and  indiSerent  to  all  opinions  and  systems  alike ;  for 
he  would  learn  diat  truth  is  in  all — is  as  omnipresent  in  human  knowledge 
as  the  great  God  of  Truth  is  in  His  creation.  Thus  the  student  would  be 
trained  to  be  a  true  Eclectic,  and  seek  for  the  truth  in  every  system  and 
every  theory.  He  would  find  it  in  allopathic,  hydropathic,  or  homoeopathic 
systems ;  in  bio-chemical,  dynamical,  or  histological  theories. 

In  conclusion.  Whatever  maybe  the  result  of  the  attempt  now  making 
throughout  the  civilized  world  to  thoroughly  reform  medical  science  and 
art,  we  feel  certain  that  the  opinion  enounced  by  Bacon,  with  reference  to 
science  in  general  in  his  day,  and  which  is  quoted  by  two  of  the  writers 
before  us,  must  be  the  watchword  of  the  men  of  progress : 

Instauratio  facienda  eat  ab  imis  FimDAMBNTis,  nisi  libeat  perpeiuo 
eircumvoM  in  orbem,  cum  exili  et  quasi  contemnendo  progrewu. 


Art  VI. 

Clinical  Illustrations  of  the  Diseases  oflndia^  as  exhibited  in  the  Medical 
History  of  a  Body  of  European  Soldiers,for  a  series  of  years  from  their 
arrival  in  that  Country.  By  William  Geddes,  m.d.,  &c.  &c.,  late  Sur- 
geon of  the  Madras  European  Regiment. — London,  1846.  8vo,  pp.  492. 

In  the  application  of  the  numerical  method  to  medical  science,  practical 
difficiQties  are  encountered  which,  from  their  nature,  must  tend  to  throw 
doubt  and  uncertainty  upon  many  of  the  results  obtained.  As  one  of  the 
chief  of  these,  we  may  notice  the  constant  change  of  persons  on  whom  the 
observations  are  made.  In  general  practice  an  individual  applies  for 
advice,  and  after  an  attendance,  perhaps  of  no  great  duration,  recovers  from 
his  malady  and  is  lost  sight  of ;  or,  becoming  discontented  at  what  he  consi- 
ders the  slow  progress  towards  convalescence,  politely  bows  out  his  medical 
adviser.  Thus  the  subjects  of  observation  are  ever  vaiying,  and  the  effects 
of  morbid  action,  or  of  therapeutic  agents  on  each  individual,  are  observed 
only  for  a  short  period.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  the  influence 
of  age,  temperaments,  habits,  and  idiosyncrasies  must  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  any  calculation,  and  one  of  which  it  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  just  appreciation.  Besides  this,  there  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  previous  medical  history  of  the 
patient;  who,  sometimes  from  interested  motives,  and  at  others  from 
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ignonnce^  misleads  the  physidan  on  the  subject  of  fonner  illnesses,  which 
may,  perhaps,  bear  an  important  relation  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the 
present  attack.  The  uncertainty  whether  the  prescribed  medicines  have 
been  taken,  the  morbid  love  some  patients  have  of  cheating  the  doctor," 
forgetful  that  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  inflicting  a  serious  injury  on 
themsdrea,  and  the  difficulty,  frequently  amounting  to  an  impossibility, 
of  enfordng  dietetic  regulations,  and  of  restraining  hurtful  irregularities — 
all  contribute  to  diminidi  the  value  of  numerical  observations  when  applied 
to  medicine. 

From  most  of  these  objections  the  public  services  are  free.  The  military 
and  naval  surgeon  has  under  his  care,  generally  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
aame  body  of  men,  with  the  exception  of  such  changes  as  arise  from  deaths, 
and  the  discharge  of  those  who,  old  or  disabled,  are  replaced  by  young 
men,  selected  as  bdng  apparently  of  sound  constitution  and  in  good 
health.  These  men  are  immediately  brought  before  him  when  attacked 
by  disease,  which  he  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  observing  ab  initio;  he 
has  also  documents  to  which  he  can  refer  for  the  history  of  their  previous 
illnesses  from  the  period  of  their  joining  the  service ;  he  has  the  uncon- 
trolled power  of  following  out  a  particular  plan  of  treatment,  and  the 
means  of  ascertaining  that  the  medidne  prescribed  is  administered,  and 
that  the  regulations  as  to  diet  are  rigidly  enforced.  He  can  also  obtain 
pretty  accurate  information  regarding  their  habits,  and  is  sure  that  they 
are  provided  with  those  essentials  to  health — food,  dothing,  and  lodgings, 
^th  all  these  advantages  there  are,  even  here,  very  peculiar  drcumstances 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  the  deve- 
lopment and  progress  of  disease ;  such  as  sudden  change  of  climate,  night 
duty,  the  aggregation  of  individuals  in  barracks  and  ships,  diet,  dress, 
drills,  night  watches,  punishments,  &c.  &c.  Neverthdess  it  is,  we  believe, 
the  least  objectionable  field  for  observation,  and  one  which  we  have  long 
regretted  to  observe  has  been  verv  inadequately  cultivated. 

The  following  observations,  although  now  of  very  old  date,  bear  so 
pertinently  on  this  point  in  its  relation  to  the  naval  branch  of  Uie  public 
serrice,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  extracting  them.  They  form  part  of 
a  paper  "  On  the  Practice  of  Medidne  in  the  Boyal  Navy,"  written  by  the 
Editor  of  this  Review,  and  published  in  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,'  for  July  1810. 

It  is  a  drcumstance  greatly  condudve  to  his  improvement  that  the  yoang 
sorgeon  is  appointed  to  small  vessels,  and  that  he  is  removed  to  a  more  extended 
practice  as  be  has,  or  may  be  supposed  to  have,  increased  in  knowledge.  Among 
#0  or  120  sailors  (the  usual  complement  of  such  vessels)  there  will  rarely  occur  so 
much  sickness  as  might  tend  to  perplex  him ;  but  he  will  have  time  tborouffhly 
to  study  every  case  of  disease  that  comes  under  his  care.  UnembarraaseJ  by 
nombers  and  want  of  time,  unseduced  by  any  symptom,  however  prominent,  and 
which  might  attract  the  whole  attention  of  the  cursory  observer,  be  can  leisurely 
and  coolly  review  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  disease,  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
difierent  symptoms,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  attain  one  of  the  most  important  of 
acqaisitions  to  a  medical  man— a  knowledge  of  nosology.  Thus  instructed,  he 
will  enter  ap(m  a  larger  field  of  practice  with  superior  advantages ;  and,  as  he  pro- 
greatively  arrives  at  greater  heights,  will  be  enabled  to  correct  his  speculations, 
and  increase  his  knowledge  by  more  extensive  observation.  The  usual  number 
of  ack  on  board  of  our  largest  ships  is  sufficient  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  ex« 
perienced  surgeon  without  fatigumg  them. 
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'*  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  one,  who  has  witnessed  the 
customs  and  habits  existing  in  the  navy,  that  the  naval  practitioner  enjoys  very 
superior  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  i^gulate 
health.  Forming  his  observations  on  a  limited  bodv  of  men,  leading  the  me- 
chanical life  of  sailors,  whose  every  action  is  public,  the  naval  surgeon  has  it  ia 
his  power  to  know  the  whole  body  of  jumntia  et  l(edentia  that  act  upon  their  sys- 
tems. He  may  not  only  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  every  in- 
dividual, but  he  may  easily  ascertain  the  (quality,  and  even  quantity,  of  every  roao*s 
food  and  drink,  the  nature  of  his  habits  with  regard  to  exercise,  air,  clothing,  &c, 
from  one  year*s  end  to  another.  The  objects  of  his  observations  being  placed,  as 
it  it  were,  on  a  stage,  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  receiving,  unadul- 
terated, all  the  influences  of  the  sky — it  is  in  the  power  of  tlie  naval  practitioner, 
I  had  almost  said  exclusively,  to  ascertain  the  real  effects  of  the  atmosphere  on  health. 
Living  in  comfortable  apartments,  with  artificial  means  to  counteract  tbe  season*s 
temperature,  and  evade  its  violence,  or  placed  in  a  thousand  different  situations, 
which  modify  or  defeat  its  power,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  or  the  dty  cannot 
be  said  to  exhibit  pure  specimens  of  atmospheric  influence.  But  the  sailor,  to 
whom  no  close  apartments,  or  artificial  heat,  ever  temper  the  season^s  rigour,  or 
from  whose  head  no  roof  or  umbrella  wards  off  the  rain  or  sunbeam,  must  ex- 
hibit, in  the  conditions  of  his  system,  the  real  effects  of  the  weather  on  health. 
And  various,  indeed,  are  the  changes  of  the  sky  to  which  the  British  sailor  is 
exposed. — 

■  Quod  mare  Daunte 

Non  decoloravere  caedes  i 

Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  }  Hob. 

In  the  actual  treatment  of  disease  also,  we  conceive  the  naval  surgeon  pos- 
sesses some  peculiar  advantages ;  some  relating  to  the  patients  welfare,  some  to 
his  own  improvement.  He  sees  the  disease  m  its  very  commencement — a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  importance,  both  as  tending  to  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  as  well  as  affording  the  best  chance  for  curing  it ;  for  it  is  remarked 
that  the  progress  of  mo«t  diseases  can  only  be  stopped  effectually  in  their  earliest 
stages.  In  private  practice  the  case  is  very  different.  During  the  cure  the  naval 
surgeon  has  the  patient  perfectly  under  his  control.  *  His  proceedings  being 
obstructed  neither  by  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  nor  the  weakness  of  iSfection,^ 
he  can  employ  and  follow  up  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  practice.  And 
rarely,  indeed,  will  he  have  to  contend  with  the  obstinacy  of  his  patient,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  private  practice ;  for  the  simple  and  unpresuming  seaman  looks 
upon  his  medical  attendant  not  merely  as  a  surgeon,  but,  in  implicitly  following 
his  directions,  he  not  only  thinks  it  reasonable  to  take  the  advice  of  the  wiser  man, 
but  conceives  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  oflScer.  In  domctsticatiog 
with  his  patients,  he  can  attend  to  every  sta^e  of  the  disease ;  is  at  band  on  every 
emergency.  Nor  need  he  intrust  the  administration  of  medicines  to  an  ignorant 
nurse ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assistant-surgeon  to  give  them  with  his  own  hand. 
No  food  or  drink  can  be  given  to  the  patient  unknown  to  tlie  surgeon.  In  short, 
as  to  what  regards  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  the  practice  of  the  aick-bay  is 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  an  hospital.'* 

The  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Health  of  the  Army  and  Navy  haye  put  as 
in  posaession  of  an  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  influence  of 
climate  in  producing  disease  and  mortality  among  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  existence.  But  interesting  and 
valuable  as  these  documents  are,  they  leave  untouched  the  important 
subjects  of  symptomatology  and  therapeutics.  The  complex  nature  of  the 
observations  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  these  two  branches  of  science 
demands  an  amount  of  time  and  patient  investigation  which  few  medical 
men  will  he  found  able  or  willing  to  devote  to  it.  We  have  great  pleasure 
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in  directing  tbe  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  volame  before  ns,  as  a 
proof  that  these  interesting  subjects  have  not  been  wholly  neglected,  and 
IB  a  model  for  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  labour  in  this  department. 
It  is  the  production  of  an  officer  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's 
serrice,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  talents,  industry,  and  judg- 
ment, while  it  also  affords  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  splendid  field  for 
medical  observation  offered  by  India  is  being  cultivated  by  labourers  well 
qualified  for  the  task. 

In  May,  1829,  Dr.  Geddes  joined  the  Madras  European  Regiment,  as 
surgeon,  and  remained  in  chaise  of  it  till  the  same  date  in  1833.  This  is 
ao  infantry  corps,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  Europeans ;  the  vacancies  caused  by  death,  or  other 
casualties,  bemg  filled  up  by  recruits  from  the  United  kingdom.  Imme- 
diately on  his  appointment  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted, 
through  the  regimental  records,  with  the  history  of  each  individual  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  afterwards  kept  careful  notes  of  their  diseases ;  which  have 
fomished  the  materials  for  the  volume  before  us.  The  object  of  the  author 
has  been  to  afford  a  practical  view  of  all  the  diseases  with  which  a  body 
of  European  soldiers  has  been  affected  within  a  certain  period,  and  under 
usual  circumstances,  in  the  climate  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  probable  cause 
of  their  sickness ;  the  treatment  employed  therein,  and  its  results." 

The  regiment  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  Burmese  war,  from  which 
it  returned  to  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1826.  Many  old  soldiers  were 
then  invalided,  and  their  places,  as  well  as  those  of  the  men  who  died  on 
service,  were  filled  up  by  recruits  from  England;  so  that,  in  July  1828, 
"of  503  individuals  present  vrith  the  regiment,  only  155  had  been  in  a 
vtrm  climate  beyond  three  years."  Although  our  author  did  not  join  the 
corps  till  May  1829,  he  has,  by  means  of  the  official  returns,  extended  his 
observations  back  to  1st  July  1828,  and  included  a  period  of  five  complete 
years,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  prevalence  of  disease ;  but  in  his  analysis  of 
the  cases  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  period  of  four  years,  during  which 
he  was  actually  in  charge. 

Till  the  middle  of  December  1829,  the  regiment  was  quartered  in  the 
fort  of  Masulipatam,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  fi*om  the  sea,  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  salt-water 
creek.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  saline  swamp,  varying  in  breadth  from  2000 
to  3000  yards ;  beyond  which  an  alluvial  plain  extends  to  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles.  The  regiment  marched  on  the  15th  of  December  to 
Kamptee,  a  distance  of  520  miles,  and  arrived  there  on  the  5th  March 
1830 ;  having  moved,  on  an  average,  about  seven  miles  daily. 

Kamptee  is  situated  in  lat.  2P  16'  N.,  long.  79^  46'  E.,  nine  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kanan, 
at  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet  above  its  low  water  level.  It  is  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  tbe  peninsula  of  India,  and 
about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  on  which  the  canton- 
ment is  built  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  but  that  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
diiefly  a  black  alluvial  deposit,  termed  cotton  ground.  The  river  runs 
over  a  sandy  bed  with  considerable  rapidity,  is  generally  fordable,  and  its 
waters  free  from  mud.  The  barracks  were  composed  of  several  one-storied 
tiled  buildings,  nused  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  sufficienUy  lofty  and 
▼cU  ventilated. 
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The  seasons  here  are  divided  into  the  hot,  rainy,  and  cold :  the  fint 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  b^;inning  of  June,  the 
second  from  that  period  usually  till  October,  and  the  cold  season  com- 
mencing in  November,  and  terminating  in  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
period,  however,  of  the  commencement  of  each,  and  its  duration,  variei 
greatly  in  different  years ;  the  occurrence  of  the  rains  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. "  When  they  are  heavy,  or  long  continued,  they  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  temperature  at  tne  time ;  of  lengthening  the  duration  of 
succeeding  cold  season ;  and  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  hot  weather. 
They  are  no  less  influential  in  their  effect  upon  the  prevalence  of  disease. 
The  epidemic  constitution  of  the  following  year  may  be  said,  in  usual 
circumstances,  to  have  its  origin  in  the  seasonable  occurrence,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  rains."  In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  rainy  season, 
Dr.  Geddes  has  dated  the  commencement  of  his  annual  returns  from  the 
1st  July  in  each  year. 

During  the  five  years,  from  1st  July  1828  to  1st  July  1833,  the  admis- 
sions into  hospital  averaged  2609  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually,  and 
the  deaths  4  9 '5,  or,  induding  those  from  accidents,  violence,  &c.,  and 
which  did  not  come  und^r  medical  treatment,  54  per  1000.  As  is  generally 
the  case  in  tropical  climates,  the  admissions  varied  considerably  in  different 
years,  the  lowest  ratio  having  been  2108  in  1829-^0,  and  the  highest, 
3081,  in  1831-2.  In  like  manner,  the  deaths  ranged  between  27*6  and 
66-6  per  1000. 

li  we  compare  the  relative  salubrity  of  the  two  stations,  it  appears  that 
the  admissions  at  Masulipatam,  during  17  months,  were  in  the  annual 
ratio  of  2499,  and  the  deaths  of  59*4,  per  1000 ;  while  at  Kamptee,  in  40 
months,  they  averaged  2755,  and  44*2  respectively ;  but  if  we  deduct  from 
the  latter  the  deaths  by  cholera,  which  did  not  prevail  epidemically  at 
Masulipatam  during  the  period  included  in  the  17  months,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  would  be  reduced  to  34*8  per  1000.  The  regiment  was  very 
healthy  during  the  three  months  occupied  by  the  march,  only  230  cases  d 
disease  having  occurred,  and  8  deaths,  7  of  which  were  from  cholm. 
Diseases  of  the  bowels  were  considerably  more  prevalent  and  fatal  at  Ma- 
sulipatam than  at  Kamptee ;  while,  at  the  latter,  the  admissions  from 
fever  were  much  more  numerous,  but  with  a  greatly  lower  ratio  of  mor- 
tality. 

Dr.  Geddes  has  given,  in  a  tabular  form,  minute  details  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  regiment,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  men,  their  native  country 
previous  occupations,  period  of  arrival  in  India,  and  length  of  serrioe 
there ;  and  has  traced  the  medical  history  of  each  man  enuring  the  fire 
years  included  in  his  observations.  He  has  also  given  monthly  tempera- 
ture tables  for  that  period.  Into  these  details  we  cannot  ent^  at  length ; 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  leading  conclusions 
he  has  drawn,  referring;  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  data  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Of  the  men  composing  the  regiment  on  the  1st  July  1828,  or  who 
joined  it  between  that  date  and  August  1829, 287  were  English,  363  Iiish, 
42  Scotch,  and  2  foreigners.  During  t^e  five  years  under  review,  the 
mortality  of  the  English  and  Irish  was  equal,  being  25  per  cent.,  while 
Uiat  of  the  Scotch  amounted  to  33  per  cent. ;  but  Uieir  numbcars  were  too 
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few  to  admit  of  any  accurate  dedaction  from  this.  Our  author  has  classified 
the  men  according  to  their  occupation  previous  to  enlistment  as  follows : 
Labourers  in  the  open  air,  334 ;  in  house,  133 ;  in  constrained  posture, 
126;  in  heat,  42;  simple  confinement,  37;  deleterious  professions,  15; 
peculiar  professions,  7.  Among  all  these  the  mortality  was  nearly  the 
same,  from  20  to  24  per  cent.,  except  the  labourers  in  a  constrained  posi- 
tion, or  with  exposure  to  heat,  among  whom  it  amounted  to  32  per  cent, 
in  the  five  years. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  causes  of  admission  into  hospital  of 
the  young  soldiers.  Dr.  G^ddes  comes  to  the  condusion  that,  in  India, 
there  is  no  acclimating  fever. 

"^Tliere  is  no  disease  of  the  nature  of  what  has  been  named  a  seasoning  one ; 
which  is  usually  understood  to  aflect  Earopeans  at  some  period  shortly  after  their 
arrival  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  West  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  for  the  first  few 
mooths  of  his  residence  in  India,  the  younj^  soldier  is  more  frequently  on  the  sick 
list  than  at  an  after  period  of  his  sojourn  there.  The  diseases  which  are  the  occa- 
noD  of  this  circumstance  are,  however,  seldom  of  the  nature  of  that  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  a  seasoning  one ;  and  may  often  be  referred  to  causes  connected 
with  the  drill  necessary  for  the  recruit,  or  with  the  change  of  habit  and  food  con- 
seonent  to  his  landing,  after  a  long  voyaee,  as  a  soldier,  in  a  country  so  widely 
difierent  from  his  own  as  that  of  India.**  (p.  73.) 

After  enumerating  the  diseases  for  which  the  men  were  first  admitted 
into  hospital  after  their  arrival,  he  observes, 

"  Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  local  diseases,  diarrhaea, 
and  the  class  of  peculiar  complaints,  among  me  earlier  causes  of  admission  to  hos- 
pita]  than  in  future  attacks  of  illness;  that  dysentery,  indigestion,  or  syphilis  are 
nearly  equally  numerous,  either  as  first  or  after  diseases ;  and  that  fever,  hepatic 
disease,  and  rheumatism  are  more  frequently  met  with  after  the  patient  has  been 
ooce  or  oftener  in  hospital  than  among  his  earlier  diseases.**  (p.  /9.) 

The  annual  ratio  of  admissions  into  hospital  has  been  already  stated 
to  have  been  2609  per  1000,  which  gives  an  amount  of  sickness  a  little 
above  2^  admissions  to  each  soldier  annually ;  the  average  stay  in  hos- 
pital was  12^  days,  and  the  sick  time,  consequently,  averaged  32  days  to 
each  man.  The  following  table,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  work, 
shows  how  the  admissions  in  each  year  were  distributed,  and  has  also  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  acclimatization,  because  it  will  be 
seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  1832-3,  which  was  remarkablv  healthy, 
^e  number  of  men  who  escaped  disease  entirely,  diminished,  wnile  those 
who  suffered  under  several  attacks,  increased  in  each  succeeding  year. 


Of  the  men 

composing  Uie  regiment  Uiere  were  in  hotpital  during  each  year 

Year. 

Not  at  alt. 

Once. 

Twice. 

Thrice. 

Four  to 
■even  timet. 

Eight  timet 
and  upward*. 

1828-9 

18»^ 

183S-1 

1831^ 
1832-3 

150 
112 

ai 

90 

196 
130 
123 
92 
104 

117 
121 
104 
95 
85 

103 
9i 
09 
88 
65 

108 
IQO 
136 
148 
119 

8 
9 
19 
20 
12 

If,  instead  of  each  year  separately,  the  whole  period  is  taken,  it  appears 
that  there  were  only  four  persons  who  had  never  been  in  hospital ;  72 
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hadbeeu  one  to  five  times ;  137  from  six  to  ten ;  107  from  eleven  to  fifteen ; 
79  from  sixteen  to  twenty ;  31  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five ;  and  12 1 
greater  number  of  times.  Of  these,  two  were  44  and  45  times  in  hos- 
pital, and  they  (as  well  as  in  general  the  remainder  of  the  12)  owed  their 
frequent  admissions  upon  the  sick  list  to  disorders  the  effect  of  their  own 
imprudence,  and  chiefly  of  a  trifling  description."  The  average  period 
between  each  admission  of  those  who  were  oftener  than  once  in  hospital 
was  138  days,  or  about  four  months  and  a  half. 

A  very  important  question,  which  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the 
army,  is  whether  the  age  of  recruits  on  their  arrival  in  India  exerts  any 
influence  on  the  mortality  among  them.  The  military  authorities  in  this 
countrv  being  of  opinion  that  very  young  soldiers  were  more  amenable 
to  fatal  disease,  ordered  that  no  recruit  for  service  in  India  should  be  en- 
listed under  twenty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Geddes  gives  the  following  as  the 
result  of  his  observations  ; 

**  In  recruits,  arriving  before  or  at  20  years  of  age,  the  early  deaths  are  compn- 
tively  few,  apparently  from  the  facility  of  change  in  the  constitution  at  this  pNenodof 
life.  The  same  is  the  case,  although  m  a  less  decree,  among  those  arriving  in  India 
about  the  ages  of 24, 25,  and  26  years;  arising,  it  is  believed,  partly  from  the  constitn- 
tions  bein^  somewhat  more  formed  at  this  a^e  than  at  21,  22,  or  23  years,  while 
there  is  still  some  facility  of  change  in  it ;  and  partly  from  there  being,  in  general, 
greater  steadiness  of  conduct  in  such  individuals  than  among  the  younger  recruits. 
A  greater  degree  of  mortality  continued  to  show  itself  for  a  lengthened  period 
among  those  coming  out  at  the  ages  of  21,  22,  and  23  years,  than  in  the  other  two 
classes  just  mentioned ;  but  after  four  years*  residence  in  India,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  m  those  arriving  at  the  ages  from  24  to  26  inclusive,  exceeded  that  of  their 
earlier  sojourn ;  while  that  of  the  youngest  class  became  considerably  less.  The 
deaths  among  those  men  who  arrived  in  India  at  a  more  advanced  age  than  28 
are  in  greater  proportion  than  amon^  the  younger  soldiers.  This  is  equally  appa- 
rent at  all  periods  of  their  residence  m  that  country.**  (p.  83.) 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  the  perfect  accuracv  of  this  ob- 
servation, because  we  believe  the  numbers  to  be  too  limited  to  counter- 
balance the  influence  of  any  accidental  deranging  circumstance ;  and  we 
would  require  more  extended  evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  increase  of  mortality  with  the  advance  of  age  in  other  countries 
are  suspended  in  India.  It,  however,  partially  corroborates  the  obsem- 
tions  which  have  been  made  of  the  comparative  exemption  from  mortaUty 
of  young  soldiers,  when  not  employed  in  the  field,  and  militates  against 
the  recruiting  regulation  above  noticed.  The  subject  requires,  and  is 
deserving  of  further  investigation. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  principal  conclusions  reUtive 
to  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  mortality  generally,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  our  author's  observations  on  particular  classes  of 
diseases.  During  the  four  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  regiment,  5517 
admissions  into  hospital  took  place.  The  details  of  4291  of  these  cases 
treated  by  himself  were  recorded  by  him  at  the  bedsides  of  the  patients, 
and  have  fumished  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  different  diseases. 

I.  Fkvebs. — 1.  Intermittent  and  remittent.  From  a  careful  study  of 
this  class  of  diseases  in  India,  extending  oyer  a  long  series  of  years,  during 
which  he  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing  it,  both  among 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  our  author 
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adopted  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  these  two  fonns  offerer;  '^apparently 
the  produce  of  the  same  cause,  showing  similar  symptoms,  and  removed 
by  the  same  means,  there  seems  no  difference  between  these  two  forms  of 
disease  but  that  of  seyeri^." — He  includes  both,  therefore,  under  the 
tide  of  Paroxysmal  Fever,  hi  the  four  years  from  May  1829  to  May  1833, 
daring  which  he  was  in  charge  of  the  regiment,  1406  cases  of  paroxysmal 
fcTcr  were  admitted  into  hospital,  whereof  1210  were  treated  by  himself, 
and  on  these,  of  which  he  kept  careful  notes,  are  founded  his  observations. 
From  a  table  showing  the  monthly  admissions  of  these  cases,  it  appears 
that  they  were  most  numerous  in  August,  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, three  fifths  of  the  whole  having  occurred  during  these  four  months. 
Their  numbers  increase  after  the  rains  have  set  in,  and  are  found  to  di- 
minish again  with  the  occurrence  of  the  cold  season,  towards  the  end  of 
vbich  they  reach  the  minimum. 

Our  author  has  gone  minutely  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  proportion 
relapses  bore  to  Uie  original  attacks,  and  the  months  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. The  1210  admissions  were  confined  to  405  individuals,  and  were 
thus  distributed — 119  had  one  attack  in  the  four  years;  111  had  two; 
59,  three;  33,  four;  25,  five;  16,  six;  17,  seven;  14,  eight;  6,  nine  ; 
2,  ten ;  2,  eleven ;  and  one  soldier  had  12  attacks.  He  has  also  stated  in 
a  tabular  form  the  number  of  days  between  each  attack.  This  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  period  of  the  year,  the  interval  being  shorter  during 
the  unhealthy  than  ihe  healthy  season.  Thus,  of  495  cases  of  relapse 
which  took  place  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  293  occurred  within 
two  months  of  the  former  attack  ;  while  of  310  relapses  which  were  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  there  were  only  84 
instances  in  which  a  Jonger  period  had  not  elapsed  from  the  previous 
attack.  Relapses,  therefore,  like  the  original  attack  are  most  liable  to  occur 
in  the  rainy  season ;  and  it  appears  that  at  this  time  the  most  usual 
period  between  each  return  of  the  disease  is  from  1 5  to  30  days ;  while  a 
large  portion  of  cases  also  take  place  either  in  a  less  interval,  or  after  a  longer 
period— on  to  two  months."  One  half  of  all  the  relapses  occurred  within 
tbe  last-named  period. 

From  the  tables  illustrating  the  influence  of  age  on  the  liability  to 
paroxysmal  fever,  it  appears  that  there  is  greater  immunity  above  the  age 
of  25,  than  among  the  younger  soldiers.  "Oif  193  persons,  who  in  1830 
were  under  the  ^e  of  twenty-five,  100  were  affected  in  the  first  year  of 
their  sojourn  at  Kamptee,  and  only  38  escaped  altogether ;  while  of  276 
individuals  at  and  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five,  99  were  affected  in  their 
fiist  season  at  this  station,  and  81  had  no  fever  previous  to  the  period  of 
the  author  leaving  the  regiment."  This  corresponds  with  the  results  of 
observations  (which  are,  however,  very  limited)  on  the  influence  of  age  on 
Severs  in  temperate  climates.* 

Hie  Englisn  suffered  less  than  the  Irish  both  in  the  number  of  attacks, 
and  in  the  liability  to  relapse.  The  Scotch  suffered  less  than  either,  but 
as  already  stated,  their  numbers  were  too  limited  to  warrant  positive  de- 
ductions. With  reference  to  previous  occupation,  those  men  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  simple  confinement  suffered  least;  next  to  these,  were 

*  Ttaoaaon'*  Sutlstkal  Inquiry;  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  136;  Fenger.  on  the 
HtOlh  of  the  Dockyard  Workmen  at  Copenhagen ;  Annates  d'Hygiene  PubligMe,  vol.  xxIt. 
XLT..XXIII.  » 
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labourers  in  the  open  air ;  while  the  class  whose  labour  had  been  accom- 
panied by  exposure  to  heat  furnished  the  greatest  proportion. 

Dr.  Geddes  makes  a  most  important  remark  in  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  men  who  suffered  from  fever,  which,  however,  we  think  requires  con- 
firmation from  more  extended  observation. 

•*  With  the  exception  of  the  attacks  of  fever,  the  general  state  of  health  in  those 
subject  to  this  disease  does  not  appear  to  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the 
persons  who  had  no  fever.  The  average  number  of  admissions  within  tiie  five 
vears,  from  July  1828  to  July  1833,  was,  in  the  former,  12J,  and,  in  the  latter, 
times ;  the  difference  nearly  corresponding  with  tlie  average  namber  of  attacks 
of  fever;  while  the  average  stay  in  hospitd  each  time  of  being  there,  was,  in 
those  subject  to  fever,  11,  and,  in  the  others,  10  days.  Of  the  more  important 
diseases  with  which  each  class  was  affected  besides  fever,  a  slight  predominance 
of  hepatic  disease  and  abdominal  inflammation  is  found  in  the  febrile  subjects ; 
while  dysentery  and  rheumatism  rather  prevailed  in  the  otlier."  (p.  112.) 

After  a  general  description  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  pa- 
roxysmal fever.  Dr.  Geddes  proceeds  to  show  by  numerical  statements  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  most  common  symptoms.  He  has  given  a  table 
exhibiting  the  number  of  cases  having  headache,  vomiting,  or  shivering, 
distinguishing  first  from  subsequent  attacks,  and  of  which  the  genenl 
results  may  be  thus  stated.  Shivering  occurred  alone  in  94  cases,  head- 
ache in  215,  vomiting  in  14 ;  shivering  and  headache  in  442,  shivering 
and  vomiting  in  52,  headache  and  vomiting  in  87,  and  the  whole  three 
symptoms  in  262 ;  in  42  cases  none  of  them  were  present,  and  2  are  stated 
as  doubtful.  Thus  there  was  headache  in  1006,  shivering  in  850,  and 
vomiting  in  415.  Headache  thus  appears  to  be  the  most  invariable  of 
these  symptoms.*  It  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  disease ;  in  a  few 
instances  where  the  febrile  tendency  had  been  checked  by  remedies,  severe 
headache  supervened  during  the  accustomed  period  of  fever,  while  the 
other  indications  of  this  state  were  either  entirely  wanting,  or  existed  in  a 
slight  or  partial  manner.  Vomiting,  when  present,  usually  occurs  daring 
the  cold  stage,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  irregular  state  of  the 
bowels. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  being  a  point  of  much  importance  in  fever,  our 
author  has  shown  in  a  tabular  form,  the  variations  during  the  first  48  hours 
after  admission,  obtained  By  recording  the  number  of  the  pulse  at  two 
periods  of  the  day.  In  862  cases,  the  pulse  fell  to,  or  below  72;  '*in 
237,  it  had  been  observed  in  that  interval  at  from  90  to  100 ;  in  265,  at 
from  104  to  120;  and  in  43,  at  ^m  124  to  156,  which  is  the  highest 
number  upon  the  record.  Again  in  317  of  these  cases  the  pulse  was  not 
observed  at  the  usual  visiting  hours  to  be  so  high  as  90,  although  at  some 
stages  of  the  disease  it  had,  very  probably,  been  beyond  this  number." 

In  348  cases,  the  pulse  ranged  above  72  during  the  whole  48  hours 
immediately  succeeding  the  patient's  admission  to  hospital.  In  126  of 
^ose,  it  had  been  observed  at  76  within  this  period ;  but  ranging  in  56  of 
such  cases  to  100 ;  in  58,  from  104  to  120  ;  and  in  the  remainder  above 
this  number.    In  179  cases,  the  lowest  range  of  the  pulse  was  80,  84,  or 

*  Thb  U  ftlto  corroborated  by  another  Uble,  ihowing  the  number  of  leechf*  employed  in  the 
ferer,  and  the  titea  to  which  they  were  applied,  from  which  it  appcart  they  were  uaed  tai  949  eum, 
and  in  783  of  these  were  applied  to  the  templet. 
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88 ;  and  of  these,  in  152,  the  highest  range  was  100  or  heyond  it.  In  31 
cases,  the  pulse  ranged  from  92  to  96 ;  and  in  the  remaining  12  from  100 
upwards  to  140.  The  lowest  of  these  numhers  are  of  course  seen  in  the 
intenniasion  or  remission  of  the  disease." — ^The  pulse  usually  increases  in 
frequency  on  the  accession  of  the  cold  stage,  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
hot  stage,  and  hecomes  softer,  more  full,  and  slower  as  the  sweating  stage 
adfances, 

^th  regard  to  the  state  of  the  howels  on  admission  to  hospital,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  650  cases  they  were  regular,  in  M4  they  were  more  or  less 
costiYe,  and  in  the  remaining  216  were  in  various  states  of  looseness,  from 
"open**  to  "  dysenteric  and  vitiated."  **  Connected  with  the  state  of  the 
bowels  in  fever,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  call  to  stool  is  often  an  imme- 
diate precursor  of  the  cold  stage  of  the  disease." 

Our  author  considers  at  some  length  the  various  other  symptoms,  as 
pains  in  the  limbs  and  back,  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  at  the 
Bcrobiculus  cordis,  &c ;  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  deafness ;  the  urinary 
and  cuticular  secretions,  but  into  these  details  we  cannot  enter. 

In  a  table,  at  page  136,  are  arranged  the  hours  of  attack  in  the  cases  of 
each  type  of  paro^n^smal  fever,  and  distinguishing  between  first  and  subse- 
qnokt  attacks.  When  there  was  more  than  one  attadc,  the  relapses  were 
generally  of  the  same  type,  and  occurring  at  the  same  period  of  the  day  as 
the  first.  The  following  table  shows  the  hours  of  accession  in  each  type. 
We  have  subjoined  the  results  of  some  observations  on  the  same  point  made 
tt  BUdah,  in  Algeria,  in  1842  by  M.  Fmot,  Physician  in  Chief  of  the 
military  hospital  there.* 


Military  Hospital 

QuotldUn 

Tertian. 

Qturtan. 

Double 
Tertian. 

TotaL 

at  Blidah. 

Quotidian 

Tertian. 

Before  7  a.m. 

U 

70 

0 

46 

130 

260 

173 

From  7  to  8  . 

9 

60 

0 

28 

97 

74 

71 

8to  9  . 

85 

85 

0 

34 

124 

125 

71 

9  to  10  . 

38 

95 

U 

57 

190 

155 

72 

10  to  11 

34 

81 

44 

IGO 

191 

118 

11  to  soon  . 

41 

52 

27 

121 

120 

63 

Noon  to  1  P.M.  . 

59 

85 

5 

83 

209 

75 

1  to  f  . 

30 

21 

3 

64 

64 

32 

9to3  . 

34 

12 

4 

55 

112 

47 

8to4  . 

38 

8 

0 

2 

43 

73 

93 

4to5  . 

22 

8 

1 

0 

31 

65 

23 

After  5 

71 

9 

3 

5 

88 

404 

132 

Inegutor  or  doubtful  . 

9 

9 

0 

6 

24 

0 

0 

421 

515 

13 

961 

1210 

1852 

910 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  accession  of  tertian  fever  generally 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  day  than  the  quotidian.  Thus  161 
attacks  of  the  latter  occurred  before,  and  260  after  noon  ;  while  of  single 
and  double  tertians  659  took  place  in  the  former,  and  only  117  in  the 
hrtter  period.  M.  Finot's  observations  furnish  the  same  residt,  although 
the  difference  is  not  so  strongly  marked.    Of  quotidians,  925  attacks 

*  Mem.  de  M«decine  Milltaire,  vol.  Ivi. 
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came  on  before  mid-day,  and  927  after  that  hour ;  while  the  paroxysms 
of  tertian  fevers  were  relatively  568  and  342. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  paroxysmal  fevers,  Dr. 
Oeddes  gives  an  elaborate  table  showing — Ist,  the  duration  of  the  illness 
of  the  patient  previous  to  admission  into  hospital ;  2d,  the  number  of 
paroxysms  reported  to  have  occurred  during  that  period  ;  3d,  the  number 
observed  while  in  hospital ;  and  4  th,  his  stay  there ;  distinguishing  also 
the  different  types  of  fever,  and  the  influence  of  the  seaaons  upon  these 
events.  The  first  part  of  the  table  corroborates  what  we  have  already 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  nulitary  surgeons,  that 
of  seeing  disease  in  its  earliest  stages.  Of  1 1 97  cases  (the  total  admissions 
exclusive  of  quartans),  225  came  under  treatment  on  the  day  of  attack, 
224  after  one  day's  ilhiess,  241  after  two,  302  after  three  days,  and  the 
remainder  after  longer  periods.  This  is  still  more  marked  if  we  consider 
the  number  of  paroxysms  before  admission.  In  8  there  were  none;  in 
436  there  had  been  one;  in  459  two;  in  182  three;  and  in  1 12  only 
had  more  than  three  occurred.  A  greater  proportion  of  quotidians  and 
double  tertians  was  admitted  within  the  first  24  hours,  than  of  the  sin^e 
tertians ;  and  the  men  generally  reported  themselves  sick  earlier  in  cases 
of  relapse,  and  at  the  season  when  fevers  were  most  prevalent  and  severe, 
than  in  first  attacks  and  during  the  healthy  period  of  the  year.  The  table 
also  affords  evidence  of  the  benefit  arising  ^m  this  opportunity  of  early 
treatment,  676  cases  having  had  no  paroxysm  after  admission ;  415  only 
one  ;  77  having  had  two  ;  17,  three ;  and  only  12  more  than  that  number. 

The  stay  in  hospital  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number  of 
paroxysms  after  admission,  the  patient  being  generally  detained  three  or 
four  days  after  the  last  occurred.  883,  or  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
whole,  were  discharged  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day ;  226  were  seven  and 
ei^ht  days  in  hospitol ;  and  88  for  a  longer  period,  chiefly  from  the  disease 
being  attended  vnth  severe  complications,  or  inducing  debility  from  its 
violence.  The  seasons  did  not  appear  to  exercise  much  influence  on  the 
duration  of  the  stay  in  hospital. 

On  the  diagnosis  of  paroxysmal  fever  our  author  observes — 
It  is  not,  in  general,  attended  with  much  difficulty,  when  the  symptoms  are 
accurately  recorded  at  two  periods  of  the  day,  and  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  na- 
ture and  history  of  any  attendant  local  afiection.  There  are  three  classes  of  disease, 
however,  for  which  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken :  one,  where  a  febrile  state  is  the 
predominating  complaint;  another,  where  any  of  the  common  topical  accompani- 
ments of  paroxysmal  fever  exist,  and  are  attended  by  pyrexia ;  and  the  third,  where 
a  fever  is  present,  putting  on  the  paroxysmal  form,  but  having  its  origin  in  some 
or^^ic  visceral  disorder.  In  the  first  class  are  comprehended  those  ephemeralattacks 
arising  from  excitement  by  heat,  drinking,  and  the  like,  or  from  disorders  of  the 
chylopoietic  or^ns,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture ;  in  the  second  are  comprised 
certain  cases  of  cephalic  or  splenitic  inflammation,  or  rheumatism,  and  cholera- 
all  of  which,  when  paroxysmal  fevers  are  numerous,  may  put  on  so  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  fevers  as  to  be  confounded  with  them ;  and  in  the  third  are  in- 
cluded cases  of  hectic  fever,  arising  from  hepatic  abscess,  phthisis,  or  other  extensive 
organic  lesions,  producing  constitutional  irritation .  In  distinguishing  such  disorders 
from  remittent  or  intermittent  fevers,  the  medical  attendant  will  be  chiefly  gnarded 
by  the  prominence  or  presence  of  peculiar  symptoms,  or  their  more  or  less  conti- 
nued nature  or  duration ;  and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  nothing  will  befonnd 
to  assist  him  more  in  arriving  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
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ander  treatment  than  accurate  and  minute  records  of  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  com> 
bined  with  the  information  which  a  series  of  such  reports  will  afford  respecting  the 
previous  history  of  the  patient"  (p.  149.) 

Of  the  1210  cases  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  these  observatioDSy 
one  only  proYed  fatal.  To  illustrate,  therefore,  the  manner  in  which 
paroxysmal  fever  terminates  fatally,  our  author  refers  to  the  results  of  his 
experience  on  two  different  occasions  when  in  charge  of  bodies  of  native 
troops.  On  the  first  of  these,  at  Seringapatam,  in  1823-4,  of  1503  cases 
23  died;  and  on  the  second,  at  Cuddapah,  in  1826-7»  of  955  cases  20 
died.  A  tabular  statement  is  nven,  showing  the  strength  of  the  corps  at 
Cuddi^pah,  with  details  regarding  the  native  countries  of  the  men,  the 
forms  of  fever,  the  average  duration  of  the  cases,  the  proportion  of  relapses, 
and  Uie  general  plan  of  treatment.  Into  these  particulars  we  shall  not 
enter,  but  confine  our  remarks  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  the  fatal 
cases.  In  14  out  of  the  20,  repeated  violent  paroxysms  of  fever  termi- 
nated in  delirium  or  insensibility.  In  8  this  became  superadded  to  the 
other  symptoms  in  from  two  to  five  davs  after  admission  to  hospital ; 
in  three,  &om  six  to  nine  days ;  and  in  tWe,  after  the  ninth  day  from  re- 
porting themselves  sick.  "  Among  the  first  of  these,  death  took  place  in 
three  on  the  day  following  the  occurrence  of  delirium  or  insensibility ;  in 
the  same  number  the  patient  died  on  the  second  day  afterwards ;  and  in 
two,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  after.  In  the  second  class,  the  deaths 
were  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days ;  and  in  the  third,  one  took  place  respectively 
on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  day  after  either  of  these  symptoms  had 
occurred.  The  cerebral  affection  was,  for  the  most  part,  at  first  observed 
daring  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease."  In  three  other  cases  death  en- 
sued from  the  violence  of  the  febrile  exacerbations,  without  the  occurrence 
of  stupor  or  deHrium  ;  in  two,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  illness,  and  in  the 
other,  on  the  ninth.  In  another  case,  the  patient,  after  two  exacerba- 
tions, attended  with  slight  delirium,  and  a  tendency  to  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  died  from  a  sudden  failure  of  the  vis  vita  about  the  period  of 
accession  of  the  cold  fit."  In  another  case,  dysentery  supervened,  and  in 
the  remaining  one,  an  abscess  formed  in  the  site  of  an  old  injury  of  the 
chest,  emptied  itse^  through  the  bronchise,  and  the  patient  died  of  hectic 
feter.  Of  the  23  fatal  cases  at  Seringapatam,  3  died  in  a  state  of  deUrium 
or  stupor ;  1  from  a  sloughing  ulcer  on  the  loins ;  2  from  the  violence  of 
the  fever;  5  by  the  supervention  of  dysentery;  1  from  beri-beri ;  and  10 
from  extreme  debility,  resulting  from  a  chronic  state  of  fever  or  of  frequent 
rekpses,  with  a  tendency  to  oedema,  or  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels.  In 
one  case  the  particulars  are  unknown. 

We  pass  over  our  author's  remarks  on  the  causes  of  paroxysmal  fever, 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment.  The  indications  which 
have  directed  the  use  of  remedies  in  these  cases  were — '*  1st,  to  lessen  the 
violence  of  the  febrile  paroxysm ;  2d,  to  assist  the  tendency  to  an  apy- 
rexial  state  ;  3d,  to  prevent  the  succeeding  fit ;  and,  4th,  to  relieve  loiaal 
symptoms."  In  the  cold  stage  increased  covering,  warm  drinks,  and  a 
dose  of  opium,  combined  with  calomel  or  antimonial  powder,  were  em- 
ployed ;  m  the  hot  stage,  bleeding,  general  or  local  according  to  symp- 
toms, and  antimonials,  were  the  chief  remedies  ;  a  dose  of  opium  was  also 
given  with  calomel,  in  cases  where  it  had  not  been  administered  in  the 
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cold  stage.  When  the  fever  began  to  decline,  a  porgative  was  adminiB- 
tered  if  considered  necessary.  When  the  intermission  took  place,  the 
medicine  which  was  relied  on  to  fulfil  the  third  indication,  that  of  prefent- 
ing  the  succeeding  fit,  was  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  our  author  looks 
upon  as  a  most  iuTaluable  remedy  in  such  fevers,  and,  accordin^y,  gave 
it  in  all  the  cases  except  seven.  He  has  entered  into  a  very  full  detail  of 
the  amount  given  and  the  results  obtained ;  and  the  conviction  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  by  his  whole  eiqperience  is,  that  wherever  a  certain 
quantity  of  quinine  can  be  exhibited  in  that  period  of  a  fever  in  paroxysms 
wherein  the  disease  has  declined  from  its  acme,  the  tendency  to  a  suc- 
ceeding exacerbation  will  become  checked,  and  all  the  other  phenomena 
of  the  disease  will  of  themselves,  or  by  the  use  of  minor  remedies,  dis- 
appear." In  support  of  this  opinion  he  adduces  strong  numerical  evi- 
dence, by  showing  the  number  of  paroxysms  in  each  case,  before  and 
after  admission.  In  one  instance  these  amounted  to  30  before  admissiou, 
but  in  none  did  more  than  four  occur  after ;  in  very  few  more  than  one ; 
and  in  above  half  of  the  cases  not  even  one  occurred. 

Our  author  has  also  carefuUy  examined  into  *'  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  evil  consequences  which  nave  been  occasionally  referred  to  the  use" 
of  this  medicine.  After  stating  the  cases  in  which  any  of  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  arising  fi*om  it  occurred,  and  tracing  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  mdividual  who  laboured  under  them,  he  concludes,  **it  is  not  beUered 
that  any  morbid  effect  likely  to  ensue  from  the  use  of  this  medicine, 
either  inmiediately  or  after  a  lengthened  period,  need  prevent  its  beii^ 
given  to  the  extent  required  for  the  removal  of  paroxysmal  fever ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  any  evil  consequences  which  could  possibly  occur  frt>m  its  use 
are  far  counterbalanced  by  its  immediate  efiects  in  checidng  the  tendency  to 
a  recurrence  of  paroxysms ;  which  efiect  cannot  be  secured  so  readily  by  any 
other  method  of  treatment." 

Holding  this  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  quinine,  our  author  prefened 
it,  in  every  case,  to  giving  mercury  to  the  extent  of  affecting  the  mouth, 
which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  practice  in  India,  was  the  treatment  re- 
commended in  remittent  fever,  under  the  idea  that  when  the  system  came 
under  its  influence,  the  febrile  phenomena  would  cease  to  recur.  Having 
tried  this  method  in  87  of  the  cases  at  Cuddapah,  already  noticed,  he  has 
given  a  tabular  statement  of  the  results,  and  compared  them  with  those 
obtained  in  his  subsequent  practice.    From  this  table  it  appears 

"  That,  commencing  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  before  the  mercury  took  efiect, 
the  fever  ceased  to  recur  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases  each  day,  until  that  pre- 
ceding the  one  iu  which  the  mouth  became  affected,  when  19  patients  got  rid  of 
their  fever;  that  on  the  day  in  which  the  influence  of  mercury  was  observed  the 
paroxysms  of  9  ceased  to  recur ;  and  that  thence  the  numbers  declined  until 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days  afterwards,  at  which  time  the  cessation  of  the  febrile  pa- 
roxysms took  place  in  three  instances.  The  number  of  those  altogether  in  whom 
the  disease  stopped  before  the  affection  of  the  mouth  by  mercury,  amounted  to  48, 
and  of  those  in  whom  this  circumstance  took  place  after  such  an  event,  to  28.  From 
tl)ese  facts  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  moutli  becoming  affected  is  not 
rather  a  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  tiie  fever  than  the  latter  a  result  of  th^ 
system  having  come  under  the  influence  of  mercury ;  but  in  some  chronic  cases» 
where  the  contrary  appeared  to  occur,  an  increase  of  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  of 
feverish  irritation  m  the  remissions,  have  been  observed  to  take  place  in  a  gradual 
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maDDer  as  the  mercurial  action  sbowed  itself,  and  this  was  considered  to  act  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  habitual  progress  of  the  disease,  which  accordingly  ceased  to 
recur.  In  many  instances,  however,  after  a  short  interval  of  freedom  from  its 
attacks,  these  have  returned  before  the  affection  of  the  mouth  had  entirely  left  the 
patient ;  and  37  of  those  who  bad  been  under  the  influence  of  mercury  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  season  had  been  seized  with  relapses  before  its  expira- 
tion. From  these  circumstances,  combined^witb  a  consideration  of  the  occasional 
afiection  of  the  bowels,  often  amounting  to  a  dysenteric  state,  produced  by  ca« 
kunel,  and  of  the  lengthened  sickness  of  the  patient  in  consequence  of  his  sore 
mouth,  the  reader  will  readily  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  marcury 
and  quinine  in  putting  a  stop  to  that  tendencv  to  febrile  exacerbations,  which 
constitutes  the  main  feature  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  of  the  East/* 
(p.  189.) 

The  measures  adopted  to  fulfil  the  fourtli  indication  of  treatment,  that 
of  reUeriDg  local  symptoms,  were,  of  course,  various,  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  complication.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
diet,  both  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  in  the  stage  of  con- 
Yalescence. 

Z,  Ephemeral  and  continued  fevers.  These,  in  most  instances,  were 
obviou^y  the  result  of  the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  intoxicating 
Hquors.  Occasionally  they  arose  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  from  errors 
in  diet,  and  occurred  chiefly  among  the  young  soldiers.  Ilie  disease  gene- 
rally yielded  to  antiphlogistic  treatment  without  much  trouble. 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  some  of  the  principal  facts  on 
the  subject  of  paroxysmal  fevers,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  briefly 
the  observations  on  the  other  classes  of  diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  Head.  In  India  these  form  a  very  important  class 
of  diseases,  not  as  giving  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  inefficiency  from  sick- 
ness, but  on  account  of  the  very  fatal  character  they  assume,  and  their 
permanently  disabling  effects  when  death  does  not  ensue.  There  is  not 
much,  however,  in  our  author's  observations  demanding  especial  notice. 
The  admissions  from  delirium  tremens  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
7  per  1000  of  the  strength  in  the  four  years  1829  to  1833 ;  which  is  a  high 
proportion.  This  may,  doubtless,  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
pernicious  system  of  the  ration  dram  being  still  issued  to  the  troops  in 
India.  A  return  of  the  quantity  of  arrack  £awn  on  ration  for  the  Madras 
European  Begiment,  from  February  1830  to  May  1833,  inclusive,  shows 
the  quantity  to  have  amounted  to  one  twentieth  of  a  gallon,  or  eight  fluid 
ounces  daily  to  each  individual  present  with  the  regiment.  The  allowance 
of  those  in  hospital,  or  of  men  disinclined  to  take  it,  was  readily  consumed 
by  their  comrades.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  spirits,  arrack,  wine,  and  beer  sold  in  the  canteen.  "  The  quantity  of 
intoxicating  liquors  thus  used  by  the  men  would  be  considered  great,  if 
equally  divided  amongst  them,  and  taken  at  divided  intervals ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  while  some  soldiers  observe  great  regularity  in  never  exceed- 
ing their  ration  allowance,  and  a  few  restrict  themselves  to  a  less  quantity, 
or  even  abstain  from  the  use  of  arrack  altogether  for  limited  periods,  ge- 
uerally  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  others,  again,  lose  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  intoxicated,  and  often  retain  themselves,  more  or  less,  in  this 
condition  for  several  days."  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  surprising 
^  the  disease  did  not  prevail  even  to  a  greater  extent ;  a  result  which 
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may,  perhaps,  have  been  influenced  by  the  large  proportion  of  ^oung  men  in 
the  regiment ;  for  it  is  well  established  that  tne  effects  of  intemperance 
are  developed  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  with  the  advance  of  yean. 

The  only  points  in  connexion  with  this  disease  to  which  we  shall  direct 
attention,  are  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  cessation  of  the  drinking 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  delirium,  and  the  duration  of  the  delirium  in 
the  cases  which  ultimately  recovered.  In  18  cases  our  author  had  an  op- 
portunity of  noting  accurately  the  first  of  these  circumstances  with  the 
following  results :  In  one  instance  the  interval  appears  to  have  been  18 
hours ;  in  two,  24  hours ;  in  two,  36  hours ;  in  seven,  48  hours  ;  in  two, 
60  hours ;  in  two,  72  hours ;  and  in  two,  96  hours.  The  author  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  period  of  a  similar  nature  will 
be  found  to  occur  in  all  cases  where  the  peculiar  delirium  of  this  disease 
manifests  itself;  or  that  where  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  used  on  till 
its  supervention,  they  have  been  taken  in  less  quantity  than  at  first,  or  if 
to  an  equal  extent,  their  habitual  use  has  rendered  tiiem  less  efficient  in 
producing  excitement  of  the  sensorium."  On  the  second  point  it  appears 
that  the  length  of  time  from  the  manifestation  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
derangement  until  its  finally  leaving  the  patient  was,  in  six  instances,  24 
hours ;  in  seven,  from  one  to  two  days ;  in  three,  from  two  to  three  days ; 
in  two,  four  days ;  in  one,  five  days ;  in  two,  seven  days ;  in  one,  eight 
days ;  in  two,  11  days ;  and  in  one,  12  days. 

The  next  group  of  diseases  discussed  consists  of  cases  of 
Thokacic  Inflammation,  comprehending,  under  this  term,  only  plea- 
ritis  and  pneumonia.  Of  these  the  details  of  but  42  cases  are  aTaflable 
for  analysis,  whereof  three  proved  fatal ;  one  having  terminated  in  hydro- 
thorax  of  the  right  side  of  tne  chest,  and  the  other  two  in  empyema  of  the 
left  side.  The  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  admit  of  legitmiate  deduc- 
tions from  them.  We,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  next  subject — ^the  im- 
portant class  of  hepatic  diseases.  Dr.  Geddes  has  reserved  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cases  of  catarrh  and  phthisis  for  another  occasion,  but  we  may 
remark  that  of  the  latter,  during  the  five  years,  July  1828-33,  only  two 
cases,  one  of  which  died,  appear  in  the  returns,  out  of  an  aggregate  strength 
of  2687  men. 

Hepatic  Inflammation.  During  the  five  years  reported  upon  by  our 
author  280  cases  of  hepatic  disease  occurred,  of  which  21  proved  fintal, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  104  admissions,  and  7'8  deaths  per  1000  of  the  strength 
annuaUy. 

After  making  some  corrections,  which  are  specified,  the  number  of  cases 
available  for  analysis  amounted  to  268,  occurring  in  141  individuals. 
These  have  been  arranged  under  four  heads  :  1st,  cases  of  abscess  ending 
fatally ;  2d,  cases  of  probable  abscess ;  3d,  acute  attacks  terminating  in 
resolution  ;  4th,  mild  attacks  with  a  similar  termination. 

1 .  Cases  of  hepatic  abscess  terminating  fatally.  During  the  four  years. 
May  1829-33, 21  of  the  soldiers  died  from  this  disease,  who  furnished,  with 
their  previous  admissions,  63  cases.  To  these  our  author  has  added  in  his 
analysis  10  who  died  previous  to  that  date,  but  of  whose  cases  accurate 
records  had  been  kept.  He  has  given  very  complete  tabular  statements 
of  the  leading  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  principal  appearances  on 
dissection.    The  existence  of  hepatic  abscess  seems,  in  most  instances,  to 
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htfe  no  connexion  with  the  fonner  illnesses  of  the  patient.  In  15  cases 
there  had  either  been  no  admission  previous  to  that  indicating  the  formation 
of  this  disease,  or  their  sickness  had  been  venr  trifling,  and  quite  distinct 
from  it ;  in  9  the  patients  had  been  afiected  with  dysentery  ;  in  4,  with 
rheumatism,  1  of  whom  had  also  splenitis;  in  1,  with  jaundice ;  and  1 
had,  three  years  previonaly,  been  under  treatment  for  catarrh. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  dysentery,  and  perhaps  of  rheumatism, 
it  does  not  appear  that  abscess  of  the  liver  is  often  the  consequence  of  any  other 
disorder.  Dysentery,  too,  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  hepatic  abscess ;  and  it 
u  not  improbable  that  in  wme  of  the  cases  registered  thus,  the  hepatic  affection 
nay  have  already  occurred,  and  proved  in  such  cases  a  cause,  and  not  a  conse- 
qoence,  of  the  dysenteric  disorder.  The  connexion,  in  short,  between  dysentery 
wad  hepatic  abscess  is  such,  that  it  is  difficult  in  certain  cases  to  say  whiAi  is  the 
original  disease  ;  and  although  due  weight  has  been  eiven  to  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances in  forming  a  diagnosis,  there  has  been  a  doubt — in  arranging  some 
of  the  dysenteric  cases  of  patients  where  hepatic  affection  has  afterwards  become 
more  decided — whether  they  should  have  been  considered  as  idiopathic  diseases  or 
as  symptomatic  of  the  liver  disorder.'*  (p.  311.) 

The  nature  and  site  of  the  abscesses  in  29  of  the  fatal  cases  are  thus 
briefly  described : 

"  In  23  of  the  patients  the  disease  consisted  of  one  large  abscess ;  in  3,  of  nu- 
meroos  small  abscesses ;  in  2,  of  a  combination  of  these,  there  being  many  small  and 
one  lan^  abscess ;  and  in  1  case  there  was  one  lare^e  abscess  and  another  small 
one.  The  small  abscesses  have  been  found,  generally,  diffused  through  the  whole 
nbstanceof  the  liver;  and  when  there  has  been  a  large  abscess  attending,  this 
bas  been  situated  either  in  the  middle  or  left  lobe.  In  the  case  of  two  abscesses, 
tbe  larger  one  was  found  in  the  right,  and  the  smaller  one  in  the  left  lobe.  The 
t^KiXer  proportion  of  the  solitary  aoscesses  was  situated  in  the  rieht  lobe ;  there 

beioff  twenty-one  in  this  part  of  the  liver,  and  only  two  in  the  left  lobe  

Of  Swre  in  the  right  lobe,  12  were  seated  in  the  upper  part,  near  to  the  diaphragm, 
tod  in  three  of  these  the  disease  had  communicated  with  the  lungs,  and  been 
partly  brought  up  by  expectoration.  In  four  the  site  of  the  abscess  was  more  deep- 
seated,  or  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  liver.  In  one  it  was  placed  near  its  convex 
nrlace,  and  bad  been  evacuated  by  an  artificial  opening  in  the  ri^ht  hypochon- 
driac  region  ;  in  another  it  was  large  and  solitary,  in  the  right  lobe,  but  extending 
partly  to  the  left ;  and  in  three  the  abscess  was  situated  near  the  margin  of  the 
right  lobe,  which  adhered  in  two  of  these  cases  to  the  colon.  Of  tbe  solitary  ab- 
•oesKs  in  the  left  lobe,  one  was  situated  near  its  concave  surface,  where  it  had 
borst  into  the  cavitv  of  tbe  abdomen,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  lobe.'*  (p.  3*.) 

Oar  author  divides  the  symptoms  of  abscesses  of  the  liver  into  three 
classes :  1st,  those  more  immediately  resulting  from  the  site  of  the  disease, 
the  chief  of  which  is  pain ;  2d,  those  from  sympathy  with  the  afiected 
organ,  among  which  are  dysentery,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  vomiting, 
tad  an  altered  or  vitiated  state  of  the  bilious  secretion ;  3d,  the  efiects  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  generally  in  the  form  of  hectic  fever.  From  a 
t  table,  showing  the  relative  predominance  of  these  at  the  earliest  notice 
of  the  disease,  it  appears  that  pain  was  the  most  marked  in  13  cases, 
dysentery  in  10,  and  pyrexia  in  7 ;  but  the  degree  in  which  these  are 
experienced  varies  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  great  variety  in  nature  and  degree  of  the  symptoms  of  hepatic 
•bsceis  renders  the  diagnosis  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain.    Of  31 
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fatal  cases,  only  1 9  had  been  entered  in  the  returns  as  hepatic  disease 
when  they  were  admitted ;  and  of  the  42  admissions  of  the  same  indivi- 
duals previous  to  the  fatal  attack,  only  5  had  been  so  entered. 

"  The  remainder  presented  symptoms  assimilating  them,  in  twenty  instances,  to 
fever,  either  paroxysmal  or  continued ;  in  seven  to  dysentery  or  diarrhoea ;  in  one 
to  cholera ;  m  two  to  thoracic,  and  one  to  abdommal  inflammation ;  in  one  to 

catarrh ;  in  two  to  rheumatism ;  and  in  two  to  indigestion  From  these 

facts  it  will  be  understood  that  the  symptoms  arising  from  the  site  of  the  disease 
are  not  always  found  in  a  very  marked  degree.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  they 
have  been  entirely  wanting,  and  in  others  are  found  varying  greatly  in  form  and 
intensity,  as  well  as  in  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  they  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  their  continued  nature  when  they  do  occur.**  (p.  322.) 

Our  author  gives  an  abstract  of  the  chief  peculiarities  observed  in  these 
cases  with  regard  to  pain,  which  presented  great  diversity  in  its  seat,  cha- 
racter, duration,  and  permanent  nature.  From  this  he  draws  the  conda- 
sion  that,  although  frequently  indicative  of  the  locality  of  the  disease, 
it  has,  in  some  instances,  been  wanting  altogether,  or  during  certain 
periods  of  the  complaint;  in  others  it  has  been  felt  at  a  distance  from 
the  situation  of  the  abscess ;  and  it  has  occasionally  shifted  its  chief  site 
during  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  This  symptom  has  also  varied  greatly 
in  degree,  as  well  as  in  its  extent,  and  this  independently  of  the  size  of  the 
abscess.'' 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  second  class  of  symptoms,  those,  namely, 
from  sympathy  with  the  affected  organ,  was  dysentery ;  which  prevailed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  all  the  cases  at  some  period  of  iheir 
progress. 

"  These  attacks,  although  occasionally  distinguished  by  their  tendency  to  con- 
tinue upon  the  patient,  were  more  remarkable— like  some  other  symptoms  in  the 
progress  of  an  abscess  in  the  liver — ^by  their  disposition  to  relapse,  the  irregularities 
in  their  severitv,  and  the  sliglit  and  apparently  disproportionate  means  by  which 
they  occasionally  became  ameliorated,  (p.  351.) 

Another  symptom  in  the  same  class  is  pain  in  the  right  shoulder.  Witli 
three  exceptions,  this  was  present  at  some  period  of  the  disease,  when  the 
abscess  was  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver ;  but  in 
none  of  those  when  it  was  at  the  lower  margin,  or  in  the  left  lobe,  or  where 
there  were  numerous  abscesses.  This  fuUy  corroborates  the  remark  of 
Annesley,  ^*  that  pain  at  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder  is,  when  present, 
certainly  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  the  right  lobe." 

Vomiting,  another  symptom  of  this  class,  was  seldom  present  when 
there  was  dysentery,  with  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  It  was  impossible  to 
trace,  in  any  marked  degree,  its  presence  or  absence  to  the  site  of  the 
abscess.  "The  size  of  this,  in  some  measure,  seems  to  operate  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  as  the  tendency  to  vomiting  has  in  general  become  more 
urgent  as  the  disease  advanced ;  but  its  presence  otherwise  would  appear 
mainly  to  depend  upon  the  constitutional  predisposition  of  the  patient." 

The  last  symptom  of  this  class  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  an  increase, 
diminution,  or  vitiation  of  the  bilious  secretion.  The  last  appears  the 
most  frequent  consequence  of  hepatic  abscess,  the  stools  being  altered  in 
consistence,  and  almost  always  of  an  unhealthy  colour,  varying  from  a 
blackish  or  muddy  hue  to  a  bright  yellow  or  dark  green.  Occa^onally 
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there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  bile,  while  at  other  times  it 
has  been  in  excess.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  peculiarities  can 
be  referred  to  the  site  of  the  abscess. 

^th  r^ard  to  the  constitational  symptoms,  the  feyer,  in  most  instances, 
assnmes  a  paroxysmal  character,  altlioogh  in  a  few  it  pats  on  more  the 
appearance  of  inflammatory  or  continued  fever.  The  pulse  is  generally 
recorded  as  thready  or  wiry,  sometimes  more  or  less  sharp,  irritable,  or 
weak,  and  increasing  in  frequency  as  the  case  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. The  tongue  is  generally  furred  ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  with 
considerable  thirst ;  and  frequently  want  of  sleep,  or  the  sleep  disturbed 
by  unpleasant  dreams.  In  one  case  only  the  abscess  pointed  externally, 
and  was  opened ;  in  one,  rupture  took  place  internally,  and  the  pus  escaped 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  three  the  abscess  burst  into  the  lungs. 

O/eaaea  of  probable  abeeeea  of  the  liver.  Under  this  head  our  author 
bas  included  34  individuals,  who  furnished  61  admissions  from  hepatic 
disease.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  entertain  doubts  whether  abscesses 
really  existed  in  some  of  these  cases. 

In  the  present  section,"  says  our  author,  ''have  been  arranged  those  hepatic 
^Borders  woich  have  exhibited  similar  symptoms  [to  those  observed  in  the  fatal 
cases  comprised  in  the  preceding  section]  ;  differing,  however,  from  the  former  in 
the  disease  either  becoming  per^ctly  removed,  or  in  its  not  i)roceedin|^  to  a  fatal 
termination  daring  the  aathor's  observation.  Although  varyin?  in  this  respect, 
the  simikirity  of  symptoms,  and  in  a  few  instances  dissection,  render  it  probable  that 
they  bad  owed  their  origin  to  the  presence  of  the  same  cause ;  and  that  where  the 
disease  bad  disappeared  entirely,  this  circumstance  has  been  owing  to  the  removal, 
in  other  words,  to  the  absorption,  or  absence  by  some  other  means,  of  an  abscess 
in  the  liver."  (p.  365.) 

Of  the  34  persons  furnishing  the  cases  comprised  under  this  head, 
•even  died  from  other  diseases,  and  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  liver 
are  stated  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  the  classification ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  these  to  be  satisfactory,  at  least  in  some  of  the  cases.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  who  died  ten  months  subsequently  to  the  hepatic  attack,  the 
ippearances  were,  "  in  one  spot,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  right  lobe, 
an  indented  mark,  something  like  a  scar,  was  observed,  but  not  afiecting 
the  internal  surface ;  the  liver,  generally,  was  somewhat  smaller,  paler,  and 
softer  than  natural."  In  another,  who  died  two  years  after  being  in  hos- 
pital on  this  account,  "  the  liver  was  irregularly  indurated,  of  a  pale  colour ; 
and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  right  lobe  there  was  a  deep  indentation,  as 
of  a  scar,  this  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  liver  for  some  distance,  in 
a  tendinous  structure."  In  another,  the  liver  was  enlarged,  and  there 
was  a  spot  on  its  convex  surface  resembling  the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer ;"  this 
man  had  survived  the  hepatic  inflammation  twelve  months.  In  another, 
after  nine  months,  "  an  adhesion  was  found  of  the  liver  to  the  ribs,  with 
a  white  hardness  on  its  surface,  and  the  right  lung  had  also  formed  adhe- 
nons  to  the  pleura  costalis."  In  a  fifth,  who  died  eighteen  months  after- 
wards of  dysentery,  "  the  state  of  disorganization  was  found  to  be  such  on 
dissection  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  adhesions  of  the  colon 
to  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  and  otherwise,  were  owing  to  the  recent 
^rdcr  or  to  previous  inflammation."    In  another  case,  sixteen  months 
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afterwards  the  surface  of  the  Hver  presented,  in  the  apper  part  of  the 
right  lobe,  a  scar  of  an  ulcer  without  any  adhesions  there,  and  the  substance 
immediately  below  it  was  hard  and  white.  The  same  appearance  was 
presented  on  the  edge  of  the  right  lobe,  where  there  was  a  slight  adhesion 
to  the  colon,  and  the  whole  of  the  Uver  was  somewhat  paler  and  softer 
than  what  is  natural.'*  In  one  case,  where  the  patient  died  of  dysentery 
four  months  after  his  last  discharge  for  hepatic  disease,  two  small  abscesses 
were  found.  We  do  not  consider  these  appearances  to  justify  the  infe- 
rence that  in  all,  or  even  most  of  the  cases,  there  haa  been  abscesses. 
That  they  were  the  result  of  inflammation  we  admit,  but  we  are  incUned 
to  believe  it  was  inflammation  terminating  in  efiusion  of  lymph,  and  not 
in  suppuration. 

The  symptoms  were  of  the  same  general  character  in  these  as  in  the 
previous  dass  of  cases,  but  milder  in  degree.  The  bowels  were  not  so 
generally  deranged,  and  when  disordered  usually  presented  the  symptoms 
of  diarrhoea  rather  than  dysentery. 

Of  acute  hepatic  inflammation  ending  in  resolution.  Under  this  head 
are  comprised  81  admissions  into  hospital,  occurring  in  41  individuals. 
These  cases  were  of  a  more  acute  nature,  and  less  complicated  and  obscare 
in  their  symptoms  than  those  already  considered.  The  chief  characteristic 
symptom  was  pain  in  the  side,  varying  according  to  the  portion  of  thelim 
affected,  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  In  six  of  these  patients  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  examining  the  state  of  the  liver  at  subsequent 
periods,  and  in  all  were  found  unequivocal  traces  of  iuflammatory  action. 

The  symptoms  in  these  cases  resembled  those  in  which  abscesses  were 
found.  The  bowels,  however,  were  not  often  afiected,  and  vomiting  and 
derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion  were  rarely  met  with.  The 
constitutional  afiection  was  usually  of  a  severe  description.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  stay  in  hospital  was  in  1 9  cases  less  than  ten  days ;  in  24,  ten 
to  fifteen;  in  14,  fifteen  to  twenty;  in  8,  twenty  to  twenty-five;  in  3, 
twenty-five  to  thirty ;  in  7,  thirty  to  forty ;  and  in  6  cases,  upwards  of 
40  days. 

Mild  cases  of  hepatic  inflammation  ending  in  resolution.  These,  amount- 
ing to  63  admissions  among  45  persons,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
preceding,  but  milder  in  their  symptoms,  and  shorter  in  their  duration. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  details  of  them  which  demands  our  particular 
consideration. 

In  treating  of  the  diagnosis  of  these  afiections,  our  author  states  the 
diseases  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  more  obscure  form  of  hepatitis  to 
be  chiefly  afiections  of  the  head  of  the  colon,  either  from  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility or  disease  in  that  situation,  or  from  a  collection  of  flatus  or  faeces 
there,  with  or  without  disease  of  the  colon.  The  symptoms  in  such 
cases  have  been  observed  to  become  very  similar  to  those  of  hepatic  in- 
flammation ;  the  pain  occasionally  extending  to  the  right  hypochondne, 
and  being  attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  right  shoulder.  Such  cases  seem  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
original  and  principal  place  of  pain  being  observed  by  the  effect  of  pressure 
there,  the  degree  of  constitutional  disorder,  and  the  speedy  benefit  derived 
from  purgatives  or  local  applications.  Some  forms  of  dyspepsia  may  also 
be  mistaken  for  infiammation  of  the  liver.    Pain  of  the  contiguous  parts 
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prodoced  by  rhetunatism,  or  by  accident,  or  unusual  exertion  of  the 
right  arm«  are  likewise  liable  in  India  to  be  considered  hepatic.  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  or  when  the  soldier  feigns  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
lifer,  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint  is  most  likely  to  be  detected  by  a  full 
consideration  of  the  history  and  attendant  symptoms,  and  by  the  effects 
of  remedies/' 

In  the  treatment  of  hepatic  inflammation  the  objects  sought  to  be  at- 
tained were — 1st,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  generally  and  locally; 
2d,  to  excite  another  action  more  or  less  extensiye  ;  3d,  to  remove  peculiar 
symptoms ;  4th,  to  restore  the  patient's  strength  after  the  dis^ise  had 
been  subdued. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indication  yenesection  was  employed,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  general  disorder  and  the  strength  of  the  patient,  followed 
by  leeching,  purgatives,  and  antimonial  diaphoretics,  and  occasionally  by 
poultices  and  fomentations  to  the  part  affected.  For  the  second  indica- 
tion— the  excitement  of  another  action  in  the  system  generally — calomel, 
UBoally  in  combination  with  antimony  or  opium,  was  given  as  early  as 
possible. 

"  It  was  believed,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  specific  action 
of  mercury  being  excited  in  the  constitution,  the  disease  would  eive  way  to  it, 
and  the  patient  he  left  without  any  complaint  but  that  produced  by  Uie  effects  of  the 
medicine.  In  short,  that  simple  inflammation  and  the  action  produced  by  mer- 
cory  were  incompatible  in  the  same  system ;  and  hence  that  the  sooner  the  latter 
took  place,  the  more  speedily  the  recovery  of  the  patient  would,  in  like  manner, 
en8Qe.*'(p.404.) 

With  the  view  of  exciting  a  local  action  near  the  inflamed  part,  blisters 
were  applied,  and  were  found  very  useful  in  hastening  the  cure,  and  in 
saiing  depletion  and  consequent  debility.  The  occasional  symptoms  de- 
manihng  treatment  were  dysenterio  or  diarrhoeal  affection  of  the  bowels, 
constipation,  vomiting,  and  cough.  With  regard  to  these,  the  only  pecu- 
liarity to  be  remarked  was  that  the  dysentenc  affection  occasionally  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  calomel  "Was  almost  invariably  removed  by  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  followed  by  aa  opiate.  To  accomplish  the  fourtii  object  of 
treatment, — the  restoration  of  the  patient's  strength, — nitrous  acid,  tonics, 
and,  in  protracted  convalescence,  wine,  were  given.  When  quinine  was 
employed,  its  effects  were  closely  watched,  as  it  was  supposed,  where  a 
tendency  to  inflammatory  action  remained,  it  might  be  renewed  by  a  pre- 
mature use  of  this  remedy. 

Such  was  the  general  line  of  treatment  in  the  cases  of  inflammation, 
modified,  of  course,  by  the  severity  of  the  attack  and  the  attendant  compli- 
cations, general  bloodletting  being  less  frequentiy  necessary,  and  purga- 
tires  more  trusted  to,  in  proportion  to  the  mildness  of  the  disease.  In 
cases  of  probable  abscess,  a  local  action  was  excited  by  means  of  blisters, 
which  were  kept  open  for  some  time,  and  counter-irritation  by  other  means 
was  also  employed.  Quinine  was  likewise  given  to  check  the  disposition 
to  fever,  which,  by  producing  debility,  tended  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
recovery.  When  suppuration  was  believed  to  have  taken  place,  calomel 
was  exhibited  in  smaller  quantities  than  when  the  object  was  to  remove 
inflammatory  action.  Our  author  believes  the  ^nefit  in  such  cases  to 
arise  from  the  action  of  the  mercury  in  exciting  the  absorbents  to  the 
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removal  of  the  porulent  matter,  and  has  foand  more  benefit  firom  it  where 
only  slight  soreness  of  the  month  was  produced  than  where  this  bectme 
severely  affected. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  obsem, 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  the  patient.  In  the  early  stages 
this  must  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  afterwards  the  transition  to  his  nsoil 
mode  of  Hving  must  be  very  gradual.  Our  author  notices  the  advantage, 
in  chronic  cases,  to  be  derived  from  a  sea  voyage,  or  even  from  change  of 
residence. 

Many  oflSoers  of  the  Indian  annv  are  annually  sent  on  ship-board,  sofeio^ 
under  symptoms  of  this  disease;  and  of  these  a  large  proportion,  by  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  or  by  proceeding  to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope^  New  South  Wales,  or  else- 
where,  and  a  sojourn  in  uiose  climates  for  certain  periods,  are  eventually  enabled 
to  return  to  their  duties  free  from  complaint  A  land  journey,  performed  by  regdar 
mardies,  has  occasionally  been  attenaed  with  the  same  effects."  (p.  415.) 

The  next  subject  discussed  includes  a  series  of  cases  classed  under  the 
head  of 

Abdominal  Inflammation,  comprehending  "all  the  instances  of  simple 
inflammation  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  ezceptioii 
of  those  of  the  liver,'*  and  the  majority  of  which  consisted  of  cases  of 
splenitis.  Hiere  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  connected  with  them 
which  demands  particular  notice.  Only  one  fatal  case  is  included  in  this 
section,  arising  from  peritonitis  produced  by  rupture  of  the  stomach,  and 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  man,  having  been 
previously  in  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  of  abdomen,  at- 
tended with  vomiting,  thirst,  restlessness,  and  general  soreness.  The  palw 
became  frequent,  smsJl,  and  contracted,  the  face  collapsed,  the  cheeks  sank, 
cold  sweats  supervened,  and  he  died  in  seventeen  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack. 

On  dissection,  a  greenish,  muddy,  watery  liquid  was  found  in  the  carily  of 
the  abdomen,  with  a  few  particles  of  some  oil  that  had  been  given  him  three  boors 
previously,  floating  in  it.  The  whole  of  the  intestines  were  glued  to  the  omen- 
tum by  coagulable  lymph,  and  all  these  parts  showed  much  vascularity.  The  ex- 
ternal surfoce  of  the  stomach  also  presented  the  same  appearances ;  and  it  wu 
found,  on  separating  it  from  the  bodv,  that  a  small  hole,  round,  and  with  eren 
edges,  penetrated  its  substance  near  the  pylorus,  and  thence  the  liquid  had  escaped 
into  the  abdomen.  This  opening  had  scarcely  an  ulcerated  appearance ;  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  was  otherwise  in  a  healthy 
state.  The  man  had  been  nearly  six  years  in  India,  had  not  been  in  hospital 
during  the  previous  six  months,  and  in  none  of  his  former  illnesses  bad  exhibited 
any  symptoms  which  could  be  connected  with  the  cause  of  his  death.*'  (p.  435.) 

Rheumatism.  During  the  five  years  215  per  1000  of  the  strength  were 
admitted  annually  into  hospital  affected  with  this  disease.  The  seasoDS 
do  not  seem  to  exert  any  marked  influence  on  it. 

"  Generally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  the  occurrence  of  heat,  rain,  or 
cold  appears  to  have  anv  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  order  in  which  each  month  ranges  in  respect  to  this  circumstance :  rii' 
July,  December,  April,  October,  May,  June,  Au^st,  September,  February;,  March, 
November,  and  January;  presenting  in  the  first  six  roonths,  or  those  in  which 
it  was  most  prevalent,  the  same  numMr  [of  months]  belonging  to  each  setton  as 
in  the  healthy  half  year."  (p.  443.) 
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Daring  the  period  our  aathor  was  in  charge  of  the  regiment  457  cases 
were  admitted,  the  details  of  312  of  which,  occurring  in  1 60  individuals, 
were  recorded  by  him,  and  form  the  subject  of  his  remarks.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  more 
striking  points.    With  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  disease — 

**  On  a  general  review  of  tlie  whole,  47  individuals  are  discovered  to  have  been 
subject,  either  in  tbeir  primary  or  relapsed  attacks,  to  rheumatism  both  in  the 
muscles  and  ligaments;  43  had  those  structures  affected  along  with  that  of  the  pe- 
riosteum ;  28  and  23  had  respectively  disorders  of  the  ligaments,  or  of  the  muscles 
only ;  in  five  individuals  tlie  disease  was  confined  to  the  periosteum  ;  in  eight  this 
itnjctare  was  attacked  with  that  of  the  joints,  and  in  three  with  that  of  the 
nmscles  only.  In  the  remaining  three,  the  disease  was  chiefly  of  a  neuralgic  cha- 
ncier, attended  in  two  with  rheumatism  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles."  (p.  444.) 

The  different  parts  of  the  body  were  affected  in  the  following  order  of 
fire(|uency :  the  shoulders,  particularly  where  both  are  seized,  the  knees 
in  hke  manner,  the  loins  and  back,  the  thighs,  one  elbow,  one  shin,  the 
hips,  both  or  singly,  the  arms,  ankles,  back  of  the  neck,  and  one  heel,  or 
both  heels." 

Dr.  Geddes  goes  into  minute  details  relative  to  the  presence  of  fever  in 
these  cases,  and  its  character,  the  number  of  relapses,  the  duration  of  the 
cases,  and  the  period  between  each  attack,  with  the  apparent  influence  of 
native  country  and  previous  occupation  on  their  prevalence.  Into  these 
initiculars  we  do  not  intend  to  enter,  but  shall  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  predisposing  causes.  In  52  individuals,  or  nearly  one  third 
of  the  whole,  furnishing  117  cases,  the  disease  was  believed  to  have  a 
syphilitic  origin. 

"  In  13  of  these  persons  the  venereal  affection  had  been  confined  to  ulcers  on 
the  penis;  in  a  like  number  there  had  been  both  ulcers  and  bubo,  but  tlie  latter 
bad  not  advanced  to  suppuration ;  in  7  the  bubo  had  proceeded  to  this  termina- 
tioD.  In  19  cases  the  aisease  had  been  confined  to  one  or  more  buboes,  without 
any  nker  havine  been  observed  or  recorded  during^  the  patient *s  stay  in  hospital ; 
and  in  10  of  such  cases  the  glandular  affection  had  gone  on  to  suppuration.  In 
19  of  these  52  patients  no  mercury  had  been  exhibited  during  the  existence  of 
the  venereal  disorder;  in  4  this  medicine  had  been  given,  but  there  was  no  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth ;  in  9  it  had  produced  a  slight  soreness  of  the  ^ms ;  in  8,  a 
greater  degree  of  this;  and  in  12  cases  the  salivation  was  considerable.  It  is 
•carcely  to  be  observed  that  the  total  absence  of  mercuiy,  or  its  various  degrees 
of  exhibition  or  impression  upon  the  system,  had  any  eflect  in  bringing  on  the 
^heomatic  pains  at  an  early  period,  nor  does  the  nature  of  the  venereal  symptoms 
"«em  to  exercise  any  influence  in  producing  such  result.**  (p.  450.) 

AlUiough  in  these  cases  syphilis  appeared  to  be  the  predisposing  cause, 
author  does  not  consider  rheumatism  to  be  a  very  general  consequence 
of  the  disease. 

•*  Of  180  individuals  who  came  under  treatment  for  venereal,  109  suffering 
tmdcr  the  different  varieties  of  the  complaint  above  mentioned,  and  apparently 
presenting  no  decided  peculiarity,  either  m  symptoms  or  treatment,  different  from 
those  bavmg  rheumatism  aflterwards,  were  quite  free  from  any  attack  of  this  dis- 

 The  ^neral  results  would  appear  to  be  that,  from  constitutional 

peculiarities^  the  syphilitic  virus  gives  a  tenaency  to  the  occurrence  of  rheumatic 
mflammation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  disposition  is  increased  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury,  when  the  effects  of  this  medicine  are  not  so  severe  as  to  induce 
the  patient  to  avoid  exposure  during  the  period  of  its  being  given  to  him  
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The  only  peculiarity  in  these  caaes  was  a  greater  tendency  to  af&ctioDt  of  tbe 
■mall  ligaments,  as  those  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  of  the  os  sacrum ;  and  todi«rder 
of  single  joints,  as  of  one  elbow  or  one  knee,  than  in  other  cases ;  while  rbeoma- 
tism  of  muscular  parts,  or  of  the  same  joints  in  both  sides  of  the  body  at  one  time, 
are  less  fVequent  *  (p.  451.) 

The  other  classes  into  which  our  author  divides  the  cases  of  rhemnatism 
are,  first,  those  in  which  the  rheumatic  diathesis  appears  to  have  become 
excited  by  a  previous  state  of  indisposition— as  fever,  dysentery,  hepatitis, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and  scrofulous  tumours — aided  by 
the  exhibition  of  mercury.  This  comprises  31  cases,  occurring  among  18 
persona.  2d.  Those  referrible  to  previous  disease,  like  the  preceding,  but 
in  which  no  mercury  had  been  exhibited ;  and  in  this  class  are  included 
20  admissions  among  1 1  persons.  In  the  other  cases  of  this  disease  no 
predisposing  cause  could  be  traced. 

"  In  all  classes  tbe  frequent  recurrence  of  the  disease,  or  its  lengthened  duratioo 
upon  any  one  occasion,  renders  tbe  patient  pale,  emaciated,  and  cripple;  sofl 
other  disorders,  in  some  individuals,  become  generated,  which  eventually  edipse 
the  original  disease.  The  most  common  and  formidable  of  these  are  ulcers  oa 
the  skin,  and  certain  symptoms  referred  to  hepatic  disease.  By  either,  or  as  if 
usual,  by  both  of  Uiese  combined,  or  succeeding  each  other,  rheumatism  has  occa- 
sionally proved  faUl."  (p.  472.) 

Dr.  Geddes  gives  an  abstract  of  seven  cases  which  terminated  thus, 
and  in  six  others  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  the  men  as  unfit  for 
service*  In  no  class  of  diseases  are  the  benefits  of  change  of  climate 
more  strongly  remarked  than  in  this,  the  health  being  gready  improved, 
and  often  entirely  restored,  by  a  short  residence  in  England. 

We  must  now  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  account  of  the  volume  before 
us,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  most  creditable  to  the  author.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  but  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  many  interesting  points  discussed 
in  it,  because,  from  the  adoption  of  numerical  statements.  Dr.  Geddes  hat 
given  his  observations  in  a  form  that  scarcely  admits  of  condensation,  and 
which  want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  at  length.  To  the  medical  officers 
in  India,  and  especially  to  those  about  to  proceed  thither,  this  will  be  found 
a  valuable  book  of  reference,  and  well  merits  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
works  with  which  officers  are  required  to  provide  themselves  on  joining 
the  service. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that,  should  his  health  permit,  and 
the  present  volume  be  favorably  received,  it  is  his  wish  and  intention  to 
extend  his  researches  over  the  remaining  diseases  of  which  he  has  records 
in  his  possession,  comprising,  among  other  subjects,  the  very  important 
class  of  diseases  of  the  bowels.  We  sincerely  trust  he  may  be  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  intentions,  and  to  complete  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  those  in  whose  welfare,  from  his  long  association 
with  them,  he  must  feel  a  warm  interest ;  and  which  will  supply  to  the 
experienced  practitioner  the  means  of  knowing  the  success  of  certain 
methods  of  treating  the  diseases  of  India,  and  to  the  student  of  medicine 
a  tuH  and  minute  description  of  those  diseases  which  he  is  most  likely  to 
meet  with  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties  in  the  East." 
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Art.  VII. 

1.  Der  Speichel  in  phyaiologiacher^  diagnostischer  und  therapeutischer 
Besiehufiff.  Eine  mit  Anmerkungen  vermehrte  Bearbeitung,  nach 
S.  Wright,  m.d.,  kc.—  Wien,  1844.    8vo,  pp.  213. 

2.  Het  Speeksel  uit  eeuy  physiologisch,  diagnostiach,  en  therapeutisch 
oogpunt  beschouwd,  door  S.  Wright,  m.d.  Naar  de  Hoogduitsche 
b^beiding  van  Dr.  S.  Eckstein,  yertaald  en  met  aanteekeningen 
voorzien  door  F.  Rienderhofp.  — ^m^*/bor^,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  220. 

The  feet  of  a  work  being  translated  into  two  different  languages,  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  original,  suffices  to  show,  at  least,  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  subject,  and  ma^  be  regarded  as  a  fair  indication  of  its 
importance,  as  well  as  of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  handled  by  the  author.  Admitting  this,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
such  a  work,  coming  out  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  tongue, 
should  have  remained  unnoticed  by  us  until  we  received  it  in  the  shape 
into  which  it  has  been  put  by  our  German  and  Dutch  brethren.  The 
troth  is,  that  Dr.  Wright's  treatise  has  never  been  published  in  this 
country  in  the  form  of  a  substantive  book  at  all.  It  appeared  originally 
in  the  '  Lancet'  journal,  as  a  series  of  papers ;  and  it  is  from  these  that 
the  translations  now  before  us  have  been  made. 

As  we  doubt  not  that  we  shaU  have  another  opportunity  of  considering 
Dr.  Wright's  labours  in  a  yet  more  perfect  form,  we  shall,  on  the  present 
occasion,  confine  ourselves  to  giving  a  mere  analytical  outline  of  the  work, 
without  any  comments,  critical  or  otherwise.  And,  in  doing  so,  we  shall — 
M  well  for  our  own  case  as  for  the  sake  of  perfect  accuracy — make  use  of 
the  author's  original  diction,  as  given  in  the  *  Lancet,'  instead  of  retrans« 
lating  the  passages  from  the  volumes  on  our  table. 

Dr.  Wright  commences  by  tracing  the  derivation  of  the  term  saliva. 
After  quoting  a  variety  of  opinions  upon  it  he  concludes  that,  ^*  the  word 
is  probably  derived  both  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — the  one 
bemg  expressive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fluid  is  secreted  and  discharged ; 
the  other  bearing  an  allusion  to  its  saline  constituents.  Hence  the  Irish 
tiem  nlim,  which  signifies  to  drop  or  to  distil;  and  the  Welsh  haliw, 
from  hdl,  salt."  The  author  then  passes  on  to  consider  the  chemical 
history,  properties,  and  composition  of  the  saliva  in  its  healthy  state. 
Haying  quoted  the  authorities  preceding  him,  he  details  his  own  process 
for  the  analysis  of  saliva.  To  obtain  this  fluid  unmixed  with  buccal  mucus 
is  t  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  not  always  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment 

^  By  moving  the  lower  jaw  and  the  tongue,  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  procuring 
ii)in,  this  fluid  necessarily  becomes  united  with  some  mucus  from  tne  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  For  accurate  investigation,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate 
this  intermixture,  and  it  is  best  efiected,  aocordinfi^  to  my  own  observation,  in  the 
Allowing  way.  The  mouth  should  first  be  wasued  with  cold  water,  and  then, 
having  (tepressed  and  fixed  the  lower  jaw,  the  fauces  are  to  be  tickled  with  a  feather, 
wrfBciently  to  excite  nausea,  without  the  risk  of  vomiting.  The  saliva  will  some- 
timci  nm  from  the  mouth  in  a  stream,  and  generall^^  it  may  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  examination,  and  free  from  extraneous  matter.    A  little 
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cayenne  pepper,  or  any  similar  irritant,  applied  to  the  sublingual  gland,  will  excite 
an  abundant  secretion ;  but,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  the  saliva  obUined  by  these 
means  contains  more  than  its  natural  proportion  of  free  alkali." 

Dr.  Wright's  analytical  process  has  been  repeated  by  Budge  and  Lebmann, 
and  for  the  most  part  confirmed  by  them.  (See  Mr.  Paget's  Report  on 
the  Progress  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  1842-3.  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.  January  1844.  p.  258,  note.)  He  states  the  composition  of  healthy 
saliva  to  be,  as  follows — 


Water           ........  D88I 

Ptyalln     ........  i-e 

Fatty  acid      ........  -5 

Chloride*  of  sodium  and  potassium  ]«4 

Albumen,  with  soda  .......  -9 

Albumiiute  of  soda         ......  a 

Phosphate  of  lime  ....... 

Lactates  of  potass  and  soda           .....  •J 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  ...... 

Soda        ........  -5 

Mucus,  with  ptyalin 


Whether  there  be  such  a  principle  as  ptyalin,  and  what  it  is,  are  ques- 
tions about  which  chemists  have  long  been  puzzling  themselves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  what  Berzelius  called  ptyalin,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  albumen.  (Dr.  Golding  Bird,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  1840-41.  No. 
43,  pp.  643-4.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  also,  from  the  manaer 
in  which  Simon,  Mialhe,  and  others  separate  their  ptyaline,  that  it  is  either 
albumen  or  some  other  proteine-compound.  Dr.  Wright's  ptyalin  would 
appear  to  be  different  from  that  of  other  chemists,  and  is  obtained  in  a 
totally  different  way,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  detail. 

"First,  pass  saliva  through  ordinary  filtering  paper,  and,  after  filtration  sbill 
have  been  completed,  secondly,  exhaust  the  residue  witli  snlphuric  ether ;  the 
ethereal  solution  contains  a  fatty  acid  and  ptyalin.  It  is  to  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously ;  and  thirdly,  the  residue  left  by  evaporation  is  to  be  placea  upon 
a  filter  and  acted  upon  by  distiUed  water,  which  dissolves  tlie  ptyalin  and  leaves 
the  fatty  acid.  If  the  aqueous  solution  be  evaporated  to  near  dryness,  the  "  salivary 
matter**  will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  Ptyalin,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  yellowish- 
white,  adhesive,  and  nearly  solid  matter;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  readily 
soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils,  and  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
It  alone  possesses  the  characteristic  odour  of  saliva ;  it  is  unaffected  by  galvanism, 
and  by  most  of  the  reagents  which  coagulate  albumen ;  it  is  abundaiiitTy  predpt-  i 
tated  by  sub- acetate  of  lead  and  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  feebly  so  by  acetate  and 
nitrate  of  lead  and  tincture  of  galls ;  uninfluenced  by  bidiloride  of  mercury  and 
strong  acids :  the  latter  considerably  heighten  its  proper  odour  and  impair  its 
solubility,  whilst  alkalies  render  it  more  soluble  and  give  it  the  smell  of  mucus.  | 
Moderate  heat,  and  oxygen  gas  also  increase  its  odour ;  but  intense  heat  or  cold 
diminishes  or  entirely  destroys  it.    At  a  suitable  temperature,  ptyalin  may  be 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without  risk  of  decomposition.    The  saNrary 
fluid  from  which  ptyalm  has  been  removed  by  filtration  possesses  a  sickly  mucoos 
smell,  decomposes  much  sooner  than  ordinary  saliva,  and  in  the  process  of  decay 
invariably  evolves  ammonia.   If  this  fluid  be  heated,  the  mucous  smell  will  be 
increased  until  the  evaporation  shall  have  been  continued  nearly  to  dryoest; 
when  a  slight  salivary  oaour  may  be  recognized,  due  to  a  portion  of  ptyalin  being 
liberated  from  the  mucus  with  which  it  was  previously  in  combination.** 

The  ptyalin  thus  obtained,  and  thus  described,  by  Dr.  Wright,  bears  no  | 
resemblance  to  the  proteine-compounds  of  other  chemists :  its  possessing 
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the  characteristic  odour  of  saliva,  an  odour  which  no  other  solid  or  fluid 
has  in  common  with  this  secretion^  strengthens  greatly  its  claim  to  he 
considered  as  valid :  still  the  question  is  yet  sub  judice,  and  we  hope  that 
the  investigations  to  decide  it  are  not  likely  to  be  much  longer  delayed. 

The  physiological  and  medical  history  of  saliva  are  next  treated  of. 
After  quoting  divers  authorities  from  Theophrastus  downwards,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  superstitious  and  other  appUcations  of  saliva.  Dr.  Wright 
enumerates  a  variety  of  experiments  of  his  own,  in  proof  of  the  physio- 
logical activity  of  this  secretion.  Of  fourteen  experiments,  we  select  the 
two  following  as  types  of  the  whole.  The  quotation  is  long  ;  but  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  it ;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  not  think  it  tedious. 

"Four  drachms  of  slightly  alkaline  saliva,  sp.  gr.  1010,  were  injected  into  tbo 
right  external  jugular  of  an  old  mongrel  aog.  Immediately  after  the  fluid  had 
passed,  the  animiu  uttered  a  loud  yell  and  struggled  violently ;  the  heart  palpitated 
with  vebemence,  and  respiration  became  very  hurried  and' irregular.  When  six 
mioates  had  elapsed,  and  the  severe  effects  had  subsided,  other  four  drachms  of 
saliva  were  injected.  The  heart's  action  again  became  so  quickened  that  I  was 
aoable  to  number  its  beats ;  the  pupil  was  contracted ;  the  abdominal  muscles 
underwent  a  strong  spasm ;  and  there  was  slight  convulsion  of  the  whole  frame. 
At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes,  the  injection  was  repeated ;  it  had  the  effect  of 
iocreaang,  but  not  remarkably,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  the  spasm  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  returned,  and  a  quantity  of  bile  and  frothy  mucus  was 
ejected  by  vomiting.  When  thirteen  mmutes  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  an  abun. 
(BQce  of  turbid  urine,  and  f«£ces  mixed  with  blood,  were  passed :  severe  tenesmus 
socceeded,  accompanied  also  by  slight  priapism.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
miDutes,  when  the  system  was  comparatively  calm,  the  pupil  a  little  dilated,  but 
sensible  to  light,  and  the  heart  beating  seventy-two  strokes  per  minute,  I  in- 
jected the  remaining  four  drachms  of  s^iva  into  the  vein.  The  symptoms  which 
attended  the  first  injection  instantly  recurred,  but  with  increased  violence,  and 
continued,  with  trifling  remissions,  for  nearly  four  minutes,  after  which  time  their 
severity  subsided.  At  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  there  was  slight  convulsion  of 
the  whole  frame;  an  offensive  slimy  dejection  was  passed,  to  all  appearance  in- 
Tohintarily ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  about  half  a  pint  of  bloody  urine  escaped  in  a 
similar  manner.  When  three  hours  had  elapsed,  the  animal  seemed  to  be  tolerably 
<ahn  and  comfortable ;  he  ate  a  little  meat,  and  lapped  milk  and  water :  he  was 
then  left  for  the  night. 

It  was  observed  on  the  following  morning  that  he  had  made  a  great  qnantity 
of  water,  and  that  he  had  been  purged  and  vomited  several  times.  He  now 
looked  drowsy  and  stupid ;  his  eye  was  dull,  watery,  and  injected ;  be  was  disin- 
dined  for  sport  and  exercise ;  he  ate  little,  but  drank  abundantly ;  respiration 
»»tural  ;  piibe86. 

In  three  or  four  days  the  animal  recovered  his  usual  hearty  and  lively  habits, 
uid  little  notice  was  taken  of  him  until  themomineof  tlie  fifteenth  day  succeeding 
^  experiment,  when  he  was  observed  to  look  orowsy  and  dejected ;  his  eyes 
peculiarly  downcast  and  inflamed ;  he  refused  to  stir  when  calleil,  and  when 
approached,  he  uttered  a  erowl  expressive  of  anxiety  and  anger ;  his  nose  was 
Jy^and  warm ;  paws  cold  j  respiration  irregular  and  quick  j  pulse  94.  He 
lapped  water  or  milk,  but  refused  solid  food.  He  continued  in  this  state  through 
o«  the  day,  passing  one  very  offensive,  dark,  slimy,  stool,  and  voiding  at  several 
^*»rt8  a  great  qnantity  of  turbid  bilious  urineu 

On  the  following  morning,  the  symptoms  of  the  previous  day  were  much 
'Aggravated ;  the  dog  growled  and  snapped  at  everything,  living  and  lifeless,  that 
»p|)rotcbed  him.  My  assistant  in  alarm  ran  away,  and  the  other  attendants  being 
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terriBed  at  the  dog's  madness,  deserted  me  also,  and  I  was  consequently  left  lo 
manage  him  alone.  By  unobservedly  seizing  him  at  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
one  hand,  and  grasping  him  tightly,  I  was  enabled  to  raise  his  lips  with  the  other, 
when  I  observed  that  his  mouth  was  611ed  with  foam,  and  that  his  gums  and  cheeks 
were  much  swollen  and  inflamed  ;  his  nose  was  very  dry  and  hot ;  paws  cold  and 
tender;  respiration  interrupted  with  frequent  sighing;'  pulse  106.  So  long  as 
I  held  him  in  my  grasp,  he  seemed  to  be  quite  docile  and  contented,  but  the 
moment  I  loosed  my  hold,  he  ran  furiously  at  me,  and  but  for  a  strone  chain  which 
secured  him  to  the  wall,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  suffered  n-om  his  bites. 
In  a  few  hours,  the  froth  began  to  distil  from  his  mouth ;  he  was  tortured  with 
thirst,  aud  lapped  water  eagerly,  and  without  dread  ;  indeed  he  plunged  his  mouth 
and  face  into  the  cold  liquid,  as  if  to  relieve  the  heat  and  inflammation  which 
troubled  him ;  with  the  same  intention  he  Hcked  the  cold  wall  and  floor,  but  be 
would  not  touch  any  warm  body,  nor  would  he  lap  tepid  water.  He  was  re- 
markably irritable  and  restless,  and  when  not  snapping  at  objects  that  approached 
him,  was  constantly  turning  about,  or  chewing  the  sand  and  straw  that  were 
near.  He  was  seen  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  by  Mr.  Bowker,  surgeon,  and 
by  several  other  scientific  friends,  all  of  whom  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  madness.  In  the  evening,  his  restlessness  somewhat  abated, 
and  he  lay  moaning  in  a  husky  voice,  occasionally  altering  the  position  of  his  head, 
as  if  anxious  to  sleep.  Thirst  and  salivation  were  diminished ;  eye  dull  and  glassr, 
pulse  64,  nose  dry,  extremities  cold.  He  continued  in  this  state,  with  increasing 
weakness  and  somnolency,  until  about  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when, 
after  a  few  struggles  and  signs  of  suffocation,  he  died. 

Serf  to  cadareris,  hours  after  death.  The  limbs  were  remarkably  rigid,  but 
the  blood  was  everywhere  uncoagulated,  and  presented  scarcely  any  distinction 
between  arterial  and  venous.  No  ptyalin  could  be  found  in  it  The  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  were  gorged  with  blood ;  the  left  auricle  was  also  full,  and  tbe  left 
ventricle  empty.  The  lungs  were  moderately  crepitous,  and  unusually  vascular ; 
the  air-cells  and  bronchi  contained  an  abundance  of  mucus.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  was  vascular,  and  the  redness  extended  to  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  The  gullet  was  also  unnaturally  florid,  but  the  stomach  and  intestines 
presented  nothing  unusual.  The  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of  straw,  sand, 
and  coal.  The  other  viscera  were  natural.  The  brain  exhibited  venous  conges- 
tion  upon  its  surface,  and  a  little  bloody  serum  at  its  base ;  but  in  other  respects 
it  was  healthy.'.* 

The  second  case  is  of  the  same  interesting  character. 

**  Six  drachms  of  nentral  saliva,  sp  gr.  1*003,  were  introduced  at  three  separate 
iniections  into  the  right  common  carotid  of  a  mongrel  dog.  Each  injection  was 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  heart's  action ;  hurried,  irregular 
respiration,  and  general  convulsion.  The  symptoms  closely  resembled  those 
detailed  in  a  similar  experiment,  especially  in  the  mability  of  the  animal  to  walk 
in  a  straight  direction,  and  his  conseaueut  movement  in  a  circle :  the  inclination 
was  always  towards  the  vessel  which  had  received  the  injection.  The  stage  of 
excitement  lasted  for  five  hours,  during  which  time  the  animal  passed  an  abun- 
dance of  urine,  vomited,  and  was  purged  several  times.  At  the  end  of  six  hours, 
slight  coma  supervened ;  respiration  was  deep  and  stertorous ;  hearts  action  slow 
and  laboured ;  sensibility  very  diminished. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  considerable  reaction,  and  the  animal  manifedted 
strong  signs  of  irntability  and  excitement  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  I  was 
called  from  home,  and  was  unavoidably  absent  for  a  week.  On  my  return,  I 
learnt  that,  on  the  second  day  succeeding  the  experiment,  tbe  dog  became  calm 
and  docile,  ate  and  drank  very  well,  and  appeared  not  to  suffer  either  pain  or 
inconvenience  of  any  kind  In  this  state  he  continued  until  the  morning  of  tbe 
eighth  day,  when,  on  being  visited  with  bis  breakfiiist,  be  flew  at  the  servant,  who 
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narrowly  escaped  him.  The  door  of  tbe  place  in  which  he  was  kept  was  divided 
horizontally  in  two,  so  that  by  shutting  the  bottom  half,  be  could  be  conveniently 
watched  over  it.  He  was  described  to  me  as  frothing  considerably  at  the  mouth, 
and  appearing  very  fierce  in  the  eyes,  which  were  deepl^r  reddened.  He  wandered 
about  incessantly,  chewing  straw  or  sand,  or  lapping  a  little  water ;  but  he  refused 
all  kinds  of  solid  food.  He  was  shortly  left  to  himself,  when  be  began  to  gnaw 
tbe  bottom  of  the  door»  which  be  finally  demolished  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  his 
escape.  On  my  return  home  in  tbe  evening  of  this  day,  I  discover»*d  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  contiguous  to  tbe  house,  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  men,  who, 
with  sticks,  forks,  and  spades,  were  variously  endeavouring  to  get  him  back  into 
tbe  stable.  It  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  see  such  an  amount  of  human  srength 
and  ingenuity  succe&sfully  combated  by  a  single  brute ;  but  the  men  were  in 
thorough  trepidation  from  the  manifest  signs  of  madness  which  the  dog  exhibited. 
He  snapped  furiously  at  everything  that  approached  him,  and  would  occasionally 
pursue  one  of  his  opponents,  until,  tired  by  the  effort,  he  was  compelled  to  stop 
K>r  breath.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  staring  wildly,  and  a  quantity  of  frothy 
ifidiva  was  distilling  from  his  moutli :  the  anterior  part  of  bis  body  was  covered 
with  this  foam.  1  put  a  strong  e\ove  upon  my  right  band,  and  whilst  the  dog  was 
engaged  in  snapping  at  a  stick  held  before  him,  I  caught  him  by  tbe  back  of  the 
neck.  He  struggled  violently  at  first,  and  seemed  to  be  choking,  but  finding 
resistance  useless,  be  became  perfectly  quiet  and  composed.  From  an  experience 
of  the  treachery  of  the  animal  in  the  eighth  experiment,  I  did  not  venture  upon 
k>osing  my  grasp  until  having  examined  the  state  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  both 
which  I  found  to  be  unusually  vascular,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were 
140  per  minute,  when  I  had  a  collar  with  a  strong  coain  festened  round  the  dog's 
neck,  after  which  he  was  reconducted  to  his  stable. 

He  was  visited  again  in  an  hour,  but  there  was  no  observable  decrease  of  irrita- 
bilityor  restlessness;  be  snapped  at  anvtbing  that  came  in  his  way,  and  was 
mcessantly  changing  his  position.  He  lapped  a  little  water,  but  the  only  solid 
matter  he  would  diew  were  fragments  of  sand  and  coal.  On  tbe  following 
moroing  he  was  much  in  the  same  state,  but  less  inclined  to  bite :  his  mouth  was 
still  very  frothy,  and  his  eye  deeply  reddened ;  respiration  rather  stertorous ; 
poise  9§.  The  irritability  and  restlessness  increased  towards  evening ;  he  would 
allow  nothing  to  approach  him  without  snapping  at  it;  be  was  constantly  engaged 
in  licking  the  cold  wall,  or  chewing  straw,  sand,  or  coal ;  or  dragging  himself 
upon  his  belly  over  the  rough  ground.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  he  was 
lomewhat  improved ;  he  ate  a  little  meat,  and  did  not  snap  unless  suddenly 
roQsed;  the  salivation  was  less,  and  the  eye  appeared  to  be  brighter ;  there  was 
no  stertor,  and  the  pulse  was  84. 

From  this  time  the  signs  of  madness  diminished,  and  the  dog  seemed  to  be 
improviug  in  health  and  strength  until  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  when  there  oc- 
corred  a  most  oflfensive  discharge  from  his  nose  and  ears ;  it  was  greenish-yellow 
in  colour,  excessively  fetid,  acrid  and  corrosive,  for  it  excoriated  the  parts  over 
which  it  trickled ;  and  finally  caused  the  entire  of  the  nose  and  one  ear  to  slough 
away.  In  a  few  days  the  dog  became  quite  blind  and  deaf,  though  he  did  not 
diminish  in  strength,  and  he  ate  very  heartily  of  meat  which  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied him.  He  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any  pain,  and  was  seemingly  very  quiet 
and  contented.  He  continued  in  this  state  for  more  than  three  weeks  longer,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I  was  compelled  to  leave  home  :  I  learnt,  however,  that 
olcers  subsequently  appeared  in  different  parts  of  bis  body,  and  were  succeeded 
^7  gangrene  of  tbe  extremities,  of  which  he  died.  The  body  was  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction  before  death.  This  animal  was  several  times  seen  by  my  friends 
Drs.  Hutchinson  and  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Massey  and  Mr.  Thompson,  surgeons  of 
Nouingham." 

To  determine  whether  the  mere  animal  matter  of  the  saliva  had  any 
•bare  in  producing  the  above  phenomena  Dr.  Wright  performed  the 
followbg  experiments. 
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"  I  injected  a  drachm  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  into  the 
carotid  artery ;  a  little  temporary  excitement  was  the  consequence,  bat  die  animal 
suflered  no  ^rther  inconvenience. 

'*  I  injected  a  drachm  of  pure  mncos,  difinsed  through  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water,  into  the  jugular  vein ;  the  heart  was  a  little  quickened,  and  respiration  was 
correspondently  hurried,  but  the  efl^ts  completely  subsided  in  twenty  minutes. 

I  injected  the  entire  white  of  an  e^,  diffused  through  two  ounces  of  water, 
into  the  left  common  carotid  of  a  dog.  it  produced  considerable  cerebral  excite- 
ment, which  was  succeeded  by  drowsiness  and  feebleness  of  the  limbs  that  con- 
tinued for  several  hours ;  but  the  symptoms  were  very  mild,  and  their  duratioo 
inconsiderable.** 

The  bearing  of  these  experiments  on  the  momentoas  question  of  the 
etiology  of  hydrophobia  will  occur  to  every  reader ;  and  we  think  the 
author  uses  a  due  discretion  in  speaking  doubtfully  on  the  subject. 

"  Concerning  the  production  of  canine  madness  by  the  injection  of  saliva  into 
the  blood,  it  b  not  now  my  intention  to  spcsak.  It  will,  however,  be  sufficiently 
evident  fh)m  the  experiments  already  cited,  that  saliva  is  capable  of  exerun^  i 
very  marked  influence  upon  tlie  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  spasm,  convolsoii, 
and  coma  which  were  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  saliva  into  the  arteries 
and  veins,  are  conclusive  proofe  of  its  activity ;  whilst  the  absence  of  all  Mich 
symptoms  on  the  injection  of  the  otlier  animal  fluids  into  the  circulatory  system 
demonstrates  that,  not  to  any  physical  or  mechanical  influence,  but  to  a  peimliar 

I)roperty  inherent  in  itself,  is  saHva  indebted  for  the  manifestation  of  its  physio- 
ogical  action.'* 

Dr.  Wright  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  digestive  properties  of  saliva. 
He  finds  that  its  alkalinity  varies,  in  the  healthy  subject,  according  as  the 
stomach  may  be  excited  by  stimulants,  or  by  the  presence  of  acidity— 
proportionately  to  these  things  is  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  increased. 

**  I  tested  the  saliva  of  a  dog,  and  found  it  moderately  alkaline.  I  then  injected 
into  his  stomach,  through  an  elastic  catheter,  an  ounce  of  French  brandv  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  In  three  minutes,  the  alkalinity  of  tne  saliva 
was  doubled,  and  at  the  end  of  six  minutes  its  strength  was  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  at  first.  At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  it  had  returned  to  its 
origiual  state  of  alkalinity.  I  repeated  this  experiment  several  times  upon  other 
animals,  and  always  with  the  same  results. 

I  was  led  to  make  an  extensive  series  of  observations  upon  this  subject,  from 
noticing  in  my  own  case  the  efiect  of  spitting  aAer  a  full  meal.  In  such  instances 
I  never  failed  to  have  an  abundance  of  acidity,  with  much  pain  in  my  stomach, 
and  a  correspondent  al&alinify  in  mv  mliva.  By  taking  a  dose  of  carbonate  of  so(b, 
which  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  rapid  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  my  saliva  would  return  to  feeble  alkalinity  in  a  few  minutes,  and  often  in  a  fev 
seconds.  These  observations,  at  a  sad  cost  of  health  and  strength,  I  made  upon 
myself  nearly  one  hundred  times.  Frequent  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  to  which  I  was 
once  happily  a  stranger,  painfully  remind  me  of  the  injury  I  sustained  in  the 
course  of  my  investigations.  I  once  spat  two  hundred  and  fif^y  drachms  o(  saliva 
in  one  week,  and  from  the  nature  of  my  experiments  1  was  often  compiled  to 
spit  directly  after  dinner :  in  tliat  seven  days  I  lost  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  and 
was  much  weakened  and  emaciated.*' 

After  a  variety  of  experiments,  tending  to  show  the  digestive  action  of 
saliva  upon  starch  and  other  substances.  Dr.  Wright  enumerates  the  two 
following,  amongst  several  others,  as  more  directly  proving  the  important 
part  saliva  serves  in  the  common  function  of  digestion. 

**  £igbt  ounces  of  lean,  raw  beef,  and  eight  ounces  of  bread,  were  beaten  to  a 
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palp  with  tea  ounces  of  water,  and  the  whole  was  then  injected  throufi;fa  the  tube 
of  a  stoouich-pump  into  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  terrier  dog  weighing  14153.  The 
animal  had  fasted  for  twenty  hours  previously.  Immediately  after  the  injection 
the  gullet  was  tied.  The  saliva  was  tested  at  this  time,  and  was  observed  to  be 
/eedfy  alkaline.  In  half  an  hour  Us  strength  of  alkalinity  was  at  least  doubled;  the 
quaniity  of  secretion  was  also  much  augmented.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  saliva 
increased,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  it  contained  3*14i  per  cent  of  alkali.  At  this 
time  the  animal  was  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  air  into  nis  jugular  vein. 
The  stomach  smelt  excessively  sour,  and  its  mucous  membrane  was-  deeply 
reddened ;  the  shade  was  at  least  three  or  four  times  deeper  than  that  which  is 
observable  in  ordinary  digestion.  The  food,  especially  tne  fibres  of  the  meat, 
seemed  to  be  little  altered,  and  except  being  incorporated  with  an  abundance  of 
mocus,  presented  almost  the  identical  appearance  of  the  original  mixture. 

"  £!gut  ounces  of  lean,  raw  beef,  and  eight  ounces  of  bread,  were  beaten  to  a 
pulp  with  ten  ounces  of  alkaline  saliva,  and  tiie  mass  was  subsequently  injected 
iDto  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  bull-terrier  dog  weighing  ISlbs.  He  had  taken  no 
food  for  twenty  hours  previously.  The  gullet  was  tied  as  before.  On  testing  the 
animal*s  saliva,  it  was  found  to  be  moderately  alkaline.  At  the  end  qf  half  an  hour, 
the  secretion  teas  scarcely  altered  either  in  character  or  quantity.  When  two  hours 
bad  elapsed,  the  mouth  was  very  frothv,  but  the  saliva  was  little  changed.  At  the 
end  of  three  hours  the  mouth  was  still  frothy,  and  the  saliva  contained  only  *89 per 
cent,  of  alkali.  The  animal  was  now  killed  by  the  injection  of  air  into  his  jugular 
vein.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  not  particularly  acid,  nor  was  the  mucous 
membrane  more  vascular  than  in  ordinary  digestion.  The  food  was  reduced  to  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  pulp,  and  not  a  trace  of  fibre  could  be  found  in  it." 

The  following  are  the  "  Inferences"  deduced  by  Dr.  Wright,  from  his 
experiments  concerning  the  digestive  properties  of  saliva. 

"1.  Saliva  has  the  power  of  modifying,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  digesting 
vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
%  It  has  a  more  powerful  action  upon  vegetable  than  upon  animal  matters. 

3.  The  healthy  digestive  action  of  saliva  is  always  attended  with  the  evolution 
of  lactic  acid. 

4.  Filtration,  or  boiling,  diminishes  the  digestive  powers  of  saliva,  but  does  not 
destroy  them. 

5.  Exposure  of  the  saliva  to  atmospheric  air,  for  a  moderate  length  of  time, 
do«  not  materially  weaken  its  digestive  powers  j  but  they  are  enfeebled  in  the 
ratio  of  the  putrescency  of  the  secretion. 

6.  Oxygen  gas  assists  the  digestive  action  of  saliva,  but  is  not  essential  to  it 
Carbonic  acid  gas  impairs  this  action  in  a  mild  degree,  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
gases  weaken  it  ver^  considerably. 

7.  Acids  or  alkalies  added  to  saliva,  diminish  or  destroy  its  digestive  properties. 

8.  The  presence  of  saliva  in  the  stomach  is  essential  to  healthy  digestion. 

9.  The  digestive  action  of  saliva  is  not  possessed  in  any  efiScient  degree  by 
animal  mucus,  acids,  alkalies,  or  alkaline  salts." 

The  serrices  performed  by  saliva  in  the  animal  economy  he  divides  into 
active  and  passive.  The  former  are — 1st,  to  stimulate  the  stomach  and 
excite  it  to  activity  by  contact ;  2d,  to  aid  the  digestion  of  food  by  a 
specific  action  upon  the  food  itself;  3d,  to  neutralize  any  undue  acidity 
in  the  stomach,  by  supplying  a  proportionate  alkali.  The  latter,  1  st,  to 
aasbt  the  sense  of  taste  ;  2d,  to  favour  the  expression  of  the  voice  ;  3d,  to 
dear  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  moderate  thirst. 

The  pathology  of  saliva  concludes  the  work,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Dr.  Wright  divides  the  pathological  varieties  of  saliva 
uito  the  following  :  "Deficient  saliva;  redundant  saliva  (a  spontaneous, 
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/3  excited)  ;  fatty  salira ;  sweet  saliya ;  albuminous  saliva  (a  transptrent, 
/3  white)  ;  bilious  saliva ;  bloody  saliva ;  acid  saliva ;  alkaline  siJiva  (a 
fixed  alkali,  /3  ammoniaod)  ;  calcareous  saliva ;  saline  saliva  ;  puriform 
saliva ;  fetid  saliva ;  acrid  saliva  (a  per  se,  /3  from  foreign  matters) ; 
coloured  saliva ;  frothy  saliva ;  urinary  saliva ;  gelatinous  s^va.**  Each 
of  these  is  treated  at  length,  as  regards  its  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
ters, its  pathognomonic  relatives,  and  its  bearings  upon  diagnosis.  De- 
praved states  of  the  saliva.  Dr.  Wright  thinks  are  often  dependent  upon 
idiopathic  disordered  function  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  that  functional 
error  of  the  gastro  intestinal  apparatus  occurs  from  the  ingestion  of  this 
depraved  fluid.  In  these  cases,  and  in  others  in  which  the  sali?a  is 
deficient.  Dr.  Wright  lays  great  stress  on  the  use  of  stimulant  gargarisms, 
and  epispastic  or  irritant  appUcations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  saliyary 
glands.  In  excessive  secretion  of  the  salivary  fluid,  he  advises  sedatiTe 
and  astringent  gargarisms. 

Without  departing  from  our  avowed  intention  of  refraining  at  present 
from  any  formal  criticism  of  Dr.  Wright's  production,  we  cannot  be  so 
ungracious  as  to  dismiss  it  from  our  notice  without  one  word  expressire 
of  our  opinion  of  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  physiology.  Even  in  the 
meagre  outhne  of  the  treatise  given  above,  the  reader  will  discover  its 
great  interest  and  importance,  and  will  receive  it  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  ingenuity,  zeal,  industry,  and  philosophical  spirit  of  the  author. 


Anatomie  de  Texture,  ou  Histologie  appliquie  d  la  Phyeiologie  et  dla 
Patkologie,  Par  An.  Burooraeye,  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  de  M6de- 
cine  de  TUniversite  de  Gand,  &c.    Deuxi^me  ^tion. — Gand.  1845. 

Textural  Anatomy,  or  Histology  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
By  Ad.  Burggraeye,  Professor  at  Gand. — Gand,  1845.  8vo,  pp.  700. 

M.  Burggraeve's  work  professes  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  present 
state  of  microscopic  anatomy,  and  of  its  application  to  pathology.  So 
wide  a  subject  cannot  be  treated  with  great  nunuteness  in  a  single  volume, 
not  closely  printed,  of  seven  hundred  pages.  The  abundance  of  material 
in  so  small  a  compass  must  involve  the  necessity  of  a  representation  of 
conclusions,  and  the  omission  of  the  grounds  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Hence,  in  the  outset,  an  appearance  of  shallowness,  from  the  state  of  the 
case :  the  conclusions  of  science  are  often  simple,  when  the  process  by 
which  they  have  been  reached  is  most  elaborate.  A  physiologist  is  under 
especial  disadvantage  in  this  respect;  so  many  of  his  conclusions  are 
mere  facts,  that,  if  he  is  confined  to  their  enumeration,  he  will  differ  bat 
little,  externally,  from  those  authors  whose  office  it  is  to  write  for  the 
million. 

Invaluable  as  physiology  is,  simply  as  a  science,  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant bearings  is,  obviously,  on  human  pathology.  The  symmetry  of 
disease  is  the  fact  which  gives  its  value  to  textural  anatomy,  and  the 
exactness  of  that  symmetry  constitutes  the  difficulty  of  its  application. 
It  is  this  symmetry  which  has  reconunended  the  study  of  the  eye,  physio- 
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logically  and  pathologically,  as  exhibiting  lesions  plainly  visible,  which 
most  find  their  counterparts  in  other  parts  unseen. 

Histology  is  a  science,  including  at  once  flui4s  and  solids,  and,  in  its 
padiological  applicadon,  realizes  in  M.  Burggraeve's  view  the  anticipation 
of  the  old  physicians,  and  unites  a  rationid  humoralism  with  a  modified 
solidism.* 

M.  Bur^;raeTe  carries  us  through  the  formation  of  the  primary  cell,  its 
de?elopment  into  tissues,  and  their  union  into  organs.  There  is  little  or 
no  novelty  in  this,  the  introductory,  part  of  his  work,  and  so  much  doubt 
has  of  late  been  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  evolution  of  cell-life,  that  our 
system,  as  at  present  recognized,  may  have  to  undergo  an  entire  remo- 
delling, and  our  part  may  still  be  merely  to  collect  facts  for  some  future 
and  more  successful  theory. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  selection  from  M.  Burggraeve's  work  of  such 
parts  as  may  represent  its  character,  a  few  words  may  be  spent  on  the 
principle  wluch  professes  to  be  the  basis  of  the  histological  theory.  It  is 
the  enunciation  of  Cams,  that,  granting  the  original  development  of  every 
organized  body  from  a  primary  type  of  formation,  **  every  superior  degree 
of  evolution  of  an  organized  structure  consists  in  the  multiplication  of  this 
type,  constantly  repeated  at  different  and  gradually  increasing  powers." 
This  is  a  mathematical  statement  of  a  physiological  fact,  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous ground  when  we  apply  the  terms  of  one  science  to  another,  parti- 
cularly when  the  sciences  are  so  dissimilar  as  the  two  here  concemed.f 
Lnckily,  experiment  is  always  at  hand  to  correct  the  fallacies  into  which 
this  axiom,  standing  by  itself,  might  lead ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  doc- 
trine, that  in  the  grades  of  organized  beings  there  is  one  uniform  line  of 
development  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  a  doctrine  simply  opposed  to 
the  hct  that  many  animals  in  an  inferior  order  are  higher  in  organic  de^ 
Tdopment  than  the  lower  animals  in  one  superior :  such  as,  again,  the 
notion  that  one  species  is  capable  of  development  into  a  higher  species,  in 
confatation  of  which  our  appeal  lies  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  which, 
SB  connected  with  the  introductory  part  of  M.  Burggraeve*s  work,  merits 
a  few  momenta*  consideration. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  antecedent  reason  for  supposing  that  a  simple  cell 
shonld  be  developed  in  one  form  more  than  another :  tne  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placea  determine  the  direction  of  its  development.  It  follows 
from  this,  that,  in  the  lowest  instances  of  organization  in  vegetables,  the 
fungous  germs,  according  to  surrounding  circumstances,  may  exhiBit  dif- 
ferent genera  in  their  perfect  state.  To  say  this,  seems  to  be  admitting 
s  great  deal ;  but  all  "  circimistances"  are  not  "  separable  accidents,"  and 
parentage  of  the  cell  is  a  circumstance  which  determines  the  character 

*  The  indui'ion  of  fluid*  in  histology  renders  the  nnme  somewhat  inappropriate ;  but  names  get 
>*BogBiaed  before  subatitutcs  are  found,  and  it  if  often  no  easy  matter  for  an  objector  to  propose  a 
^>^tec  substitute.  Has  the  old  technicality  of  Anaxagoras  any  recommendations  ?  We  are  in  no 
^gcT  of  applying  it  as  A«  did :  Kal  rdc  /*^v  **  ^fioiofAtpdag  **  {dTnijtyvaTo)  iJXijv,  t6 
roiovv  alrtov  t6v  vovv  rbv  irdvra  ^lara^dixsvov.  Pseudo-Plutarch,  de  Placit.Phil.,  lib.  I, 
P>  ITS,  D.  VId.  Lucret.,  i,  830.  Homtropathif  is  too  good  a  word  to  be  wasted  on  empiricism ;  it 
be  used  in  pathology  to  express  the  •ymmetrp  diMOse,  while  homaomenf  would  express  its 
■Miogue  in  physiology. 

t  Bgtler,  Introduction  of  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  When 
another  Butler  arise  to  apply  the  newly  discovered  facts  of  physiology  to  this,  their  highest  end. 
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of  its  evolution.  It  is  in  those  cases  where  fecundation  is  most  obscure 
that  this  capacity  of  various  development  exists :  in  the  highest  organiia- 
tion  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  and  between  the  two  extremes  the  capacity 
may  vary  inversely  with  the  rank  held  by  the  parent  in  the  organized  world. 
From  one  plant  a  hybrid  maybe  produced  by  applying  the  pollen  of  adifferent 
species  to  its  ovarium ;  from  one  animal  a  hybrid  may  be  produced  by  the 
fecundating  influence  of  an  individual  of  a  different  species^  but  in  neither 
case  can  the  stock  be  permanently  continued.  When  we  come  to  nan, 
hybridity  ceases  to  be  possible :  the  ovum  is  potentially  a  human  being 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  parentage  ;  it  is  enable  of  development,  but 
only  in  one  direction  and  from  one  source.  In  no  case  can  a  hybrid  speatt 
be  perpetuated :  in  the  highest,  the  human  organization,  a  hybrid  tiu^- 
dual  is  impossible.  Pasiphae's  offiipring  was  not  an  idea  derived  from 
physiology,  nor  yet  the  marvel  told  us  by  Herodotus.*  Indeed,  our  author 
does  not  use  this  axiom  of  Cams,  and  we  may  complain  of  an  f^ectatim 
of  deep  views,  when  a  high-sounding  apophthegm  is  propounoed  as  the 
basement  of  a  theory,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  our  author  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject 
And  in  few  words  his  scheme  may  be  stated  as  follows :  given  the  cell- 
germ,  to  trace  its  development  into  a  cell ;  to  trace  the  subsequent  changes 
of  the  cell,  in  the  production  of  blood,  &c.,  of  fibre,  nerve,  and  vessel,  sb 
well  as  in  the  production  of  abnormal  growths ;  to  follow  up  these  se- 
condary formations  into  systems,  whether  cellular,  nervous,  vascular,  pa- 
renchymatous, locomotive,  tegumentary ;  to  mark  the  functions  of  these 
systems  and  their  lesions,  the  preservation  of  the  one  or  the  reparation 
of  the  other ;  and  to  define  how  art  can  lend  its  aid  to  the  restoratiTC 
energy  of  Nature.  Such  is  the  task  undertaken  by  M.  Burggraeve,  and 
the  plan  is  unquestionably  good ;  it  is  very  much  what  a  system  of  his- 
tology ought  to  be.  The  manner  in  which  M.  Burggraeve  has  accom- 
plished his  task  is  of  course  another  question,  and  our  quotations  from  his 
work  will  supply  the  data  for  the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  its  merits. 

We  will  begin  by  letting  our  author  speak  for  himself ;  we  shall  best 
represent  him  by  almost  literal  extracts ;  and  while  this  is  our  object,  we 
shall  neglect  the  correction  or  indication  of  errors,  which  will  easily  be 
detected  by  our  readers.  After  this  representation  of  M.  Burggraeve*s 
powers  and  opinions  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  such  statements  as  may 
seem  novel  or  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  cell,  says  our  author,  persists  in  its  original  state  in  the  fluids,  the 
blood-globules,  chyle-globules,  and  lymph-globules ;  in  the  first,  the  red 
colouring  matter  fixes  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air.  On  the  w^rfact  of 
soUds,  the  cell  exists  modified  by  external  causes  in  the  epidermis ;  bj 
both  internal  and  external  in  the  various  forms  of  epitheUum ;  in  the 
substance  of  solids  we  have  corpuscles  of  gray  nervous  matter,  of  fat  (fre- 
quently with  crystals  of  cholestearine  interspersed),  of  pigment  (which  in 
their  pathological  development  give  rise  to  schirrous,  fungous,  and  other 
tumours),  of  bone,  of  cartilage,  and  of  glands,  whether  tubular  (in  ta- 
rious  degrees  of  development)  or  aciniform.  With  respect  to  the  glands, 
M.  Burggraeve  insists  upon  their  centripetal  development ;  they  are  not 

•  Hcrodot.,  vii,  57»  innoQ  iriKt  \ay6v. 
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prolongations  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  first  instance,  but  separate 
formations,  and  afterwards  united  with  the  mucous  system.  That  such  is 
the  case  with  the  nervous  medullary  fibre,  is  established  by  M.  Longet  at 
the  beginning  of  his  invaluable  work,  and  M.  Burggraeve  asserts  it  as  a 
law  of  formation  without  exception. 

Fibres,  The  development  of  fibre  is  with  M.  Burggraeve  that  which  is 
(vdinarily  given,  viz.  through  the  elongation  and  terminal  fission  of  nu- 
cleated cells.    It  is  known  that  Mr.  Paget  would  regard  it  rather  as  pro- 
duced "from  a  structureless  or  dimly  granular  substance,  first  marked  and 
then  broken  up  into  fibres."    However  this  may  be,  the  cavity  of  the 
fibre  is  commonly  filled  with  a  deposit  which  may  consist  either  of  earthy 
salts  or  of  proteiniform  compounds ;  the  former  class  will  contain :  1 .  The 
ydlow  elastic  fibre^  which  forms  the  middle  or  proper  coat  of  the  larger 
arteries,  the  yellow  vertebral  ligaments,  &c.    The  ashes  of  this  substance, 
when  burnt,  consist  mainly  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  hence  the  appa- 
rent ossification  of  arteries  in  old  age,  which  results,  in  fact,  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  this  deposit.    This  fibre  occurs  in  two  forms : 
the  one  scroll-like  and  interlacing,  the  other  reticulated,  as  in  the  yellow 
ligaments  between  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae.   2.  The  ebumated  fibres  of 
the  teeth,  which,  says  M.  Burggraeve,  differ  from  the  former  only  in  the  di- 
minished quantity  of  water  and  animal  matter  which  they  contain ;  both 
^ecies  are  wavy  in  direction,  and  frequently  bifurcate  at  their  extremities. 
The  latter  class  contains  the  cellular,  sclerous  or  tendinous,  and  muscular 
fibres,  as  well  as  the  dartoid,  which,  by  containing  fibrine  no  less  than  gela- 
tine, form  the  transitional  state  from  the  first  two  to  the  last.    We  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  again  of  the  dartoid  fibre,  which  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  M.  Burggraeve's  Histology.    His  view  of  muscular 
fibre  (in  whicn  he  agraes  with  Dr.  Mandl,  p.  561)  differs  from  that  gene- 
rally entertained  in  England ;  the  primitivefasciculus  of  fibrillse,  he  says,  owes 
its  transversely  striated  appearance  to  a  spiral  filament  winding  round  it. 

Nerves  and  vessels  close  the  list  of  secondary  formations ;  both  are  per- 
forated, and  perhaps  both  are  lined  with  a  ciliated  epithelium  (here  we 
can  hardly  restrain  our  pen  from  adding  a  note  of  admiration) ;  so  fiir 
they  are  analogous,  but  they  differ  in  their  contents,  which  are,  in  the 
nerve,  a  secondary  deposit  in  the  form  of  a  pulp  ;  in  the  vessel  a  fluid  in 
constant  motion.  The  nervous  pulp  imparts  its  white  colour  to  the  con- 
taining cellulo-elastic  sheath,  which  is  composed  of  a  double  fibre,  revolving 
in  inverse  spirals ;  (have  M.  Burggraeve  and  Dr.  Martin  Barry  never  met  f) 
V tsseU  in  animals  have  their  analogues  in  plants.  It  was  Boerhaave 
who  defined  an  animal  to  be  a  plant  turned  inside  out  (indeed,  in  the  foetal 
state,  the  placental  nourishment  brings  into  still  closer  apposition  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms),  the  spongioles  of  a  plant  are  the  same 
with  the  lymphatic  system  in  the  animal ;  both  end  in  blind  extremities, 
and  by  them  absorb  their  nourishment.  M.  Burggraeve  maintains  that  in 
a  villus  the  lymphatics  embrace  the  terminal  artery  and  vein,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  these  two  last  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hrane.  (Be  it  remembered  that  we  are  representing  M.  Burggraeve,  and 
withholding  any  critical  protestations.)  The  lymphatics  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  contiguous  cells,  blood-vessels  by  prolongations  sent  out 
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from  the  surfaces  of  primitive  cells,  and  forming  networks  with  greater 
or  less  interstices. 

We  may  now,  without  fear  of  injustice  to  our  author,  cease  to  analyze, 
and  adopt  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  rest  of  his  work. 

The  nervous  system.  "Nerves,"  says  M.  Burggraeve,  "bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  solids  of  the  body  as  the  blood  does  to  the  fluids;  they 
radiate  like  an  atmosphere,  the  source  of  motion,  sensation,  and  irrita- 
bility." It  is  open  to  any  one  to  propound  a  theory  on  the  real  consti- 
tution of  the  nervous  system.  The  fact  which  is  to  be  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  if  it  shall  eventually  prove  to 
be  a  common  one,  like  the  fall  of  an  apple,  physiology  has  not  yet  had  its 
Newton.  M.  Burggraeve  has  his  theory ;  with  him  there  are  medullary 
fibres  which  form  closed  circles  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  of  them, 
the  central  part,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  consists :  the  peripheral  part  is 
represented  by  nervous  cords,  again  forming  continuous  circuits,  dipping 
centripetally  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  mass.  This  hypo- 
thesis seems  to  our  author  more  likely  than  any  other  to  throw  light  on 
the  nervous  apparatus :  it  is  not  very  apparent  how  it  will  tell  so  advan- 
tageously. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Burggraeve  (as  it  was  of  many  old  philoso- 
phers'*') that  sensation  takes  its  birth  properly  in  the  tissues  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Here  are  found  gray  globules  in  the  meshes  of  the  nervous 
plexus  and  in  the  track  of  nerves  of  sensation  ;  and  sensation  is  conveyed 
by  the  nervous  cords  to  the  nervous  centres  for  its  development  and  its 
regular  diffusion  throughout  the  economy. 

"  These  centres  are  to  the  dissemination  of  the  nervous  principle  what  the 
heart  is  to  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  The  heart  is  the  regulator  not  the 
principle  of  the  circulation  ;  the  principle  must  be  sought  for  in  the  capillary  net- 
work of  the  extremities ;  even  so,  the  organs  are  far  from  being  passive  media, 
traversed  merelj'  by  the  nervous  currents ;  each  of  them  is  gifted  with  a  certain 
power  and  spontaneity,  whereby  the  emission  of  the  nervous  principle  takes  place 

constantly,  in  proportion  to  its  needs  The  terminal  loops  or  plexuses 

correspond  to  the  capillary  network  of  blood-vessels.  In  org^ans  oi  small  extent, 
but  requiring  a  large  supply  of  nerves,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  pa- 
pillary extremities  of  the  nerves  are  formed  into  convoluted  knots,  presentiag  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  points  of  contact  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  repre- 
senting m  miniature  the  convolutions  of  the  brain/* 

"Nowhere,"  says  M.  Burggraeve,  "are  the  nervous  cords  contiuaous 
with  the  fibres  of  the  central  mass ;  the  direction  of  the  one  class  is  for 
the  most  part  contrary  to  that  of  the  other."  M.  Burggraeve  regards  the 
central  termination  as  always  in  loops,  though  he  admits  the  opinion  to 
be  merely  hypothetical.  The  researches  of  Kolliker  have  led  to  a  modi- 
fication of  this  theory.    (See  Paget's  Report  for  1844-5,  p.  46.) 

M.  Burggraeve  enters  on  the  question  whether  the  nerves  of  general  sen- 
sation can  supply  the  place  of  those  of  special  sense.  The  question  has  been 

*  It  may  be,  that  they  would  have  been  of  the  contrary  opinion  had  their  acquaintance  with  atwtomy 
been  greater.    For  an  instance,  by  way  of  illustrating  our  assertion,  see  Plotin.,  Ennead.  iv,  4,  c.  23, 

Tb  H  opyavov       fj  irdv  rd  ffOifia  ^  /iipof  ri  irpoQ  Ipyov  ri  &<^(ifpuTfikvov  dvait  olov 
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lundled  by  M.  Longet*  with  his  usual  skill ;  and  by  him  the  question 
is  decided  in  the  negative.  We  do  not  think  that  M.  Longet  has  received 
the  attention  from  M.  Burggraeve  which  he  deserves ;  his  name  is  once 
mentioned,  just  enough  to  show  that  his  labours  were  not  unknown  (as 
indeed,  how  could  they  be?)  to  our  author.  M.  Burggraeve  ascribes  the 
speciahty  of  sense  not  to  die  essential  character  of  the  nerve,  but  to  the 
modifying  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  he  meets  the  argument 
adduced  by  M.  Longet,  and  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  irritation  of 
one  nerve  of  special  sense  never  gives  rise  to  the  sensations  proper  to 
another,  by  observing,  that  the  special  character  of  the  sensation  was  de- 
termined, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  apparatus  in  which  the  nerve  was 
disposed  (as  the  optic  nerve,  "  in  the  most  perfect  and  exact  of  dioptrical 
instruments")  ;  and,  that  the  nerve  retains  its  own  faculty  of  special  sen- 
sation, thus  stamped  on  it  by  habituation,  in  the  same  way  as,  by  means 
of  those  nerves  whose  fibres  had  been  distributed  to  an  amputated  limb, 
the  sensation  of  pain  is  referred  to  the  limb  which  has  been  lost.  In  some 
cases,  a  nerve  of  special  sense  is  replaced  by  one  of  general  sensation  ; 
for,  in  some  animals,  the  optic  nerve,  absent  or  atrophied,  is  suppUed  by 
the  naso-ciliary  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  of  WilUs."  M.  Burggraeve 
leaves  undetermined  how  far  the  insertion  of  the  nerve  in  the  encephalou 
may  contribute  to  the  nature  of  the  sensation,  but  remarks,  that  "  if  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  the  organs  of  luminous  perceptions,  the  impres- 
sions which  give  rise  to  these  perceptions  may  reach  that  part  of  the  brain 
by  another  route  than  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  as,  by  the  trigeminus  or 
the  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata."  How  far  M.  Burggraeve  would 
extend  this  power  of  substitution  he  does  not  distinctly  affirm,  but  he 
throws  in  a  hint  that  certain  conditions  "of  magnetic  somnambulii^ 
present  equally  striking  cases  of  these  singular  transpositions."  Gene- 
ralization is  a  seductive  thing ;  we  do  not  deny  that  general  sensation  and 
special  sense  may  be  ultimately  alike,  but  the  argument  which  would  re- 
dace  the  nerves  of  special  sense  to  the  category  of  general  sensation,  mo- 
dified by  the  organ,  e.  g.  by  a  dioptrical  instrumenty  would  at  least  require 
the  presence  of  a  similar  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  a  nerve  of  ge- 
neral sensation  into  one  of  special  sense. 

The  vascular  system,  which  takes  its  character  in  the  higher  animals 
from  the  centralization  of  respiration  consists  of  the  heart,  the  arteries, 
the  capillaries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  Its  development  is  centripetal,  and 
the  heart  is  last  in  order  of  formation.  The  capillaries,  the  termina- 
tions of  the  vascular  system,  are — 1,  in  the  form  of  a  network,  where 
the  tissues  are  to  be  nourished ;  2,  of  a  plexus,  where  they  serve  for 
diverticula,  as  in  the  pia  mater,  or  for  a  protection  against  the  effects  of 
itagnation,  as  in  the  erectile  tissues ;  and  (3)  of  villi,  where  absorption 
it  carried  on,  as  in  the  intestines  of  the  placenta. 

The  predominance  of  veins  and  lymphatics  varies  inversely ;  absorption 
hy  the  former  is  lateral,  by  the  latter  terminal.  This  inverse  proportion 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  small  number  of  lymphatics  in  the  brain  and 
pituitary  membrane.  The  predominance  of  veins  or  lymphatics  deter- 
mines the  bilious  or  the  lymphatic  temperament  in  different  persons,  or 

•  Tom.  U,  p.  184. 
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of  the  same  person  at  different  times.  In  excessive  excitement  of  the 
venous  system,  the  lymphatic  absorption  is  arrested,  and  the  activity  of 
the  venous  is  increased ;  hence  the  fearful  effects  of  puerperal  peritonitis, 
resulting  from  the  intensity  of  venous  absorption,  and  the  remedial  effect 
of  venesection,  by  restoring  the  lymphatics  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

Experiments  have  proved  to  M.  Burggraeve  with  respect  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  gas,  that  the  air  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  and  analysed 
immediately  after  death,  had  lost  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  15  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  but  that  the  carbonic  acid  had  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  32  per  cent.  There  is,  proportionally,  more  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  introduced  into  the  stomach  absorbed,  thiem  of  the  air  inspired  by  tbe 
lungs. 

Lymphatic  ganglia.  In  abscesses  formed  in  these  ganglia  their  strac- 
ture  is  not  lost ;  their  vessels  are  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  cellular 
cyst  and  easily  return,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  to  their  normal 
state. 

Lymphatics.  The  external  coat  of  the  lymphatics  is  dartoid,  and  is  found 
muscular  in  the  horse;  still  further,  lymphatic  hearts  are  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  inferior  vertebrata,  (reptiles),  and,  we 
may  add,  in  birds,  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Stannius. 

The  Pacchionian  corpuscles  are  little  clusters  ascertained  to  consist  of 
the  densest  possible  network  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  as  their  discoverer  imagined,  lymphatic  glands.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement is  demonstrated  by  M.  Fohmann  in  the  choroid  plexus.  That 
the  Malpighian  bodies  in  the  spleen  also  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system 
is  rendered  probable  from  the  relation  which  they  bear  in  number  and 
size  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  (which  vessels,  moreover,  can,  in  all  appear- 
ance, be  traced  to  them),  and  from  the  increase  in  their  size  during  the 
period  of  excitement  of  the  whole  abdominal  lymphatic  system,  namely, 
during  digestion.  M.  Burggraeve  entertains  the  same  opinion  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney;*  "they  are 
hollowed,"  says  our  author,  "and  give  rise  immediately  to  lymphatics." 

Diverticula.  M.  Burggraeve  has  some  observations,  which  we  will 
gather  from  various  parts  of  his  work  under  this  head,  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 1.  The  brain  is  protected  from  the  rupture  of  its  dehcate 
vessels,  not  only  by  the  course  of  the  vertebral  and  carotid  arteries,  and 
the  unyielding  texture  of  its  sinuses,  as  well  as  by  the  minute  caliber  of 
its  capillaries,  which  requires  an  elongation  of  the  red  corpuscles  for  their 
transit,  but  by  the  existence  of  diverticula.  These  are  the  choroid  plexuses, 
which  receive  the  "bloody  lymph,"  till  they  can  be  carried  off  by  the  veins. 
2.  In  the  eye,  the  choroid  coat  with  its  vasa  vorticosa  surrounds  the  ner- 
vous substance,  as  the  pia  mater  surrounds  the  brain,  and,  like  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  latter,  the  ciliary  processes,  are  a  diverticulum  by  which  the 
sudden  alternations  of  an  erectile  tissue  like  the  iris,  are  prevented  from 
being  hurtful.  This  curious  analogy  of  the  eye  to  the  brain  may  be  ex- 
tended by  observing  that  the  veins  of  the  iris  pour  their  contents  into  a 
sinus  before  emptying  themselves  into  the  ophthalmic  veins,  while  these 
again  pour  their  contents  into  the  cavernous  sinus :  and,  moreover,  the 

•  So  does  ProfcMor  Hyrtl.  See  Paget'*  Report.  1844-5,  p.  40.   Mr.  Paget  rejecU  the  opinion. 
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capillaries  of  the  retina  fall  far  short  in  diameter  (as  in  the  brain)  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  which  are  consequently  retarded  and  obliged  to  elongate 
tbemselyes.  3.  In  efforts,  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  internal  jugular 
vein  is  impeded ;  here  again  the  brain  is  protected  from  venous  congestion 
(not  only  by  the  sinuses)  but  by  the  diverticulum  which  the  blood  finds 
in  the  thyroid  body  ;  and  the  same  protection  is  supplied  during  the  less 
Tiolent  bat  more  continuous  effects  of  speaking.  The  veins  of  the  thy- 
roid body  have,  as  might  be  anticipated,  no  valves.  4.  The  spleen  is 
to  the  abdominal  viscera  what  the  thyroid  body  is  to  the  cerebral;  engorge- 
ment of  the  portal  system  is  prevented  by  this  office  of  the  spleen  in  man, 
as  the  embarrassment  of  circulation  is  obviated  in  diving  animals  by  a  di- 
latation of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  The  pain  felt  in  the  left  hj^pochondrium 
in  running  {h  fortioriy  after  a  full  meal)  is  due  to  an  excessive  demand  on 
the  spleen  as  a  diverticulum.  It  was  this  pain  which  led  the  ancients  to 
the  use  of  medicaments  with  a  view  to  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen  in 
foot-racers,  a  proceeding  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  physiology.* 

5.  The  great  omentum  too  serves  as  a  diverticulum  to  receive  the  super- 
flnous  blood  of  the  stomach,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion.    And,  lastly, 

6.  The  liver  has  for  one  of  its  functions,  that  of  a  diverticulum  ;  it  varies 
in  size  inversely  with  the  spleen,  the  extirpation  of  the  latter  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  former,  and  a  pain  in  the 
right  hypochondrium  may  be  produced  analogous  to  the  pain  above  men- 
tioned in  the  left. 

After  the  vascular  system,  M.  Burggraeve  proceeds  to  the  parenehy- 
matous.  We  have  already  anticipated  some  of  his  observations,  as  we 
have  preferred  collecting  those  together  which  bore  on  one  point,  to  fol- 
lowing the  exact  order  of  his  work.  He  divides  the  parenchymata  into — 
1*  the  sanguineous  ganglia,  viz.  the  spleen,  the  thyroid  body,  the  thymus, 
the  supra-renal  capsules ;  2,  the  lymphatic  ganglia ;  3,  the  branchial  and 
bronchial  apparatus,  viz.  the  branchia  of  the  foetus,  the  placenta,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver ;  4,  the  glands  proper,  viz.  for  secretion,  digestion,  repro- 
daction,  lubrifaction. 

Our  convenience  leads  us  to  introduce  here  the  observations  made  by 
M,  Burggraeve  in  various  parts  of  his  work  on  the  dartoid  tissue.  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  "  contractile  fibro-cellular,  or  connective, 
tissue"  of  Henle  and  others.  The  dartoid  fibres  belong  to  the  fibrous  class 
of  secondary  formations,  with  proteiniform  deposit,  and  are  intermediate 
between  cellular  and  muscular  fibres.  When  irritated,  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  contract,  as  is  seen  in  the  cutis  anserina  and  in  the  effect  of  cold 
npon  the  scrotum ;  if  stretched,  they  return  to  their  normal  length  on  the 
removal  of  the  physical  extension. 

Ab  fibrous  tissue  with  earthy  deposit  forms  the  proper  and  middle  arte- 
rial coat,  so  the  dartoid  or  fibrous  tissue  with  proteiniform  deposit  forms 
the  external,  and  by  its  toughness  continues  entire  after  the  laceration  of 
the  proper  coat  (as  by  ligature).  Dartoid  tissue  forms  the  external  coat  of 
the  veinsy  and  bcNComes  muscular  in  the  pericardiac  portion  of  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  and  in  the  venae  cavse  of  large  animals  (as  in  the  ox) :  the 
external  coat  of  the  lymphatics  is  dartoid  also,  but  of  greater  strength ; 

•  Vld.  Plin.,  Hilt.  Nat.,  xi,  80 ;  xxvl,  83. 
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the  skin  is  in  different  parts  extensible,  elastic,  or  contractile,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  predominance  of  cellular,  elastic,  or  dartoid  tissue  in  the  derma. 
In  the  parenchymata  the  dartoid  tissue  plays  an  important  part.  The 
spleen  is  invested  by  a  dartoid  coat,  which,  at  the  hilus,  is  prolonged  into 
the  organ,  inclosing  its  vessels,  and  following  them  in  their  ramifications, 
and  the  framework  is  completed  by  laminae  and  threads  of  the  same  tissue 
proceeding  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  coat  and  uniting  with  those 
which  accompany  the  vessels.  The  distensibility  of  the  tissue  admits  of 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  the  organ,  and  its  contractility  restores  the 
organ  to  its  natural  size,  when  its  office  as  a  diverticulum  is  no  longer 
required.  The  kidneys  are  supplied  with  the  same  bridles  ;  and  in  the 
liver  they  proceed  from  Glis8on*s  capsule*  to  the  proper  fibro-cellolar 
coat  of  the  organ.  This  arrangement  provides  in  a  striking  way  against 
any  pressure  on  the  portal  circulation,  for  the  canal  in  which  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  artery  run  b  dilated  rather  than  otherwise,  while  the 
dartoid  filaments,  by  their  contraction,  diminish  the  bidk  of  the  liver.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hepatic  vein  is  channeled  out  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organ,  and  the  contraction  of  its  parietes  can,  says  M.  Burggraeve, 
only  promote  the  centripetal  circulation. 

M.  Burggraeve,  who  has  not  a  few  new  notions  on  subjects  generally 
agreed  to,  has  of  course  one  upon  the  spleen.  We  have  already  quoted 
his  account  of  it  as  a  diverticulum.  With  respect  to  the  splenic  juice  or 
matter  {boue  de  la  rate),  we  learn,  says  M.  Burggraeve,  that  the  spleen  is 
developed  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  liver,  and  that  this  splenic  matter  varies 
directly  with  the  quantity  of  blood-corpusdes.f  It  consists  of  the  detritus 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  of  some  of  these  corpuscles  themselves  diminished 
in  size,  of  much  albumen,  of  a  little  fibrine,  and  of  various  salts.  These 
are  submitted  to  the  absorbents  for  redintegration  into  blood,  and  by  their 
separation  also  (which  is  not,  however,  a  necessary  process),  the  blood  is 
prejpared  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  Uver,  and  the  due  proportion  of  red 
globules  in  the  blood  is  preserved. 

M.  Burggraeve  insists  on  the  resemblance  in  structure  and  function 
between  the  liver  and  the  lungs :  the  terminal  vessels  are  arranged  in  the 
former  precisely  as  in  the  latter,  except  that  the  terminal  cell  of  the  hepatic 
duct  is  interposed  between  the  capillaries  of  the  hver  instead  of  the  ter- 
minal air-vesicle.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  differs  in  this  from  Mr.  Kieman, 
and  he  attempts  to  account  for  (as  he  conceives)  Mr.  Rieman*s  error. 
It  will  require  strong  evidence  for  us  to  relinquish  the  results  of  oar 
countryman's  sagacity.  The  different  theories  on  the  structure  of  the 
liver  and  the  lungs  are  in  singular  contrast.  From  the  analogy  of  birds,  in 
which  the  terminations  of  the  bronchi  are  not  closed  sacs,  but  form  a  laby- 
rinthine network,  opening  on  the  pleural  surface,  into  large  air-receptacles, 
which  lie  in  the  intervals  of  the  viscera,  and  even  of  the  bones.  M.  Boni^ry 
makes  the  extremities  of  the  bronchi  in  man  and  in  mammalia  communicate 

*  M.  Burggraere  wishes  to  caU  this  capsule  by  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Van  de  Waele,  as 
hsTlng  preceded  Olisson  in  describing  it.  It  may  be  so ;  and,  in  that  case,  of  course  Glisson  has  no 
right  to  rob  Van  de  Waele  of  his  credit.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  individual's  name  should  be 
foisted  into  the  nomenclature  of  science.   Witness  the  absurdities  of  our  botanical  nomenelature. 

♦  So  Pliny  says,  Lienem  non  esse  consUt  iis  quse  careant  sanguine,  xl,  80 ;  and  Aristotle,  aOnna- 
tlvely,  ffirXiiva  di  rd  wXtitrra  Ix^i  hoairep  Kai  alfiOf  HisUAnim.,  U,  15. 
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b  capillary  canals.  As  M.  Boturgeiy  thus  assimilates  the  pulmonary  struc- 
tore  to  the  hepatic  (as  we  regard  the  latter  in  England),  so  M.  Burggraeve 
reduces  the  hepatic  to  the  recognized  view  of  the  pulmonary. 

From  the  parenchymatous  structures,  M.  Burggraeye  proceeds  to  the 
fluids,  and  we  find  nothing  which  calls  for  special  notice  in  his  ohserva- 
tions  on  them.  We  pass  on  then  to  the  tissues  connected  with  motion, 
and  here,  too,  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  remark.  He  divides  them  into 
paaiiTe,  as  hones,  cartilages,  &c.,  and  the  active,  which  he  distinguishes 
into— 1,  the  vibratile  cilia ;  2,  the  cavernous  or  hsemomyary^ ;  and  3,  the 
muscular  or  neuromyary.  M.  Bui^;graeve  is  not  successful  in  his  nomen- 
clature :  al/ia,  sang/'  and  "  fivetv,  mouvoir,'*  will  hardly  reconcile  us  to 
such  hard  substitutes  as  the  above  for  "erectile"  and  "muscular."  Can 
it  be  that  our  author  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  root  of  the  word 
"muscle"  itself,  and  that  the  resemblance  in  form,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  occasion  to  the  name,  does  not  satisfy  him  ?  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  most  certain  that  our  author,  when  he  comes  to  Greek,  ftuwv 

The  division  of  muscles  into  those  of  animal  and  those  of  organic  life, 
does  not  satisfy  M.  Burggraeve,  as  being  an  imper/eet  division ;  and  he 
complains  equally  of  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  voluntary,  involuntary, 
and  semi-voluntary :  he  suggests,  therefore,  the  division  into  "  muscles 
▼ith  levers,"  and  "  muscles  vrithout  levers but  how  this  division  is 
preferable  to  the  others  does  not  appear,  since,  manifestly,  the  latter  class 
▼ill  place  in  the  same  category  the  visceral,  vermicular  muscles,  and  the 
Platysma  myoides  and  Palmaris  brevis.  The  fact  is,  few  things  are 
effected  in  nature  per  saltum,  and  where  we  find  vaeueness  (if  so  be)  in 
tilings,  we  must  make  allowance  for  vagueness  in  words. 

From  M.  Burggraeve's  accoimt  of  the  tegumentary  system,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  his  observations  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  well  known  that  the  papUlse  of  this  organ  have  recently 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman.  M.  Burggraeve  differs 
from  them  and  from  M.  Cruveilhier  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  Circum" 
taUaUB  papilla. 

**  Frequently,**  be  says, "  the  mucous  membrane  lining  a  follicle  is  elevated  by 
lubiacent  glandular  coipuscules.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  a  papilla  standing 
up  from  a  depression,  and  surrounded  bv  a  raised  margin ;  by  this  means  the  name 
orpapiDa?  has  been  applied  to  bodies,  wholly  unentitled  to  the  name,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lenticular  papulae  distinguished  by  M.  Cruveilhier  under  the  denomination 
of  perforated  or  caJyciform.  It  is  plain  that  neither  their  structure  nor  their 
fimction  justifies  us  in  identifying  them  with  nervous  papillae:  they  are  glands.** 

We  conclude  our  review  as  we  began  it :  M.  Burggraeve  has  essayed  a 
wide  task  in  a  small  compass :  and  his  space  has  been  still  more  curtailed 
by  mere  catalogues  of  the  facts  of  topographical  anatomy.  Such  are  his 
enumerationa  of  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves.  If 
in  some  parts  our  extracts  have  been  few,  our  readers  are  at  liberty  to 
infer  that,  as  it  has  not  been  our  object  to  epitomise  the  work,  but  to 
•bstract  from  it  views  which  lay  claim  to  novelty,  the  portions  thus 
HghUy  touched  on  contain  a  rapid  but  faithful  conspectus  of  the  con- 

•  W«  may  take  occasion  here,  too,  to  protest  against  the  unscholarlike  7oo*  of  Greek  words  written 
wltlMMt  their  proper  accents. 
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dusions  of  human  physiology  up  to  the  time  of  the  composidon  of  the 
work.  We  add  this  qualification  because,  though  we  hare  not  the  fint 
edition,  we  have  evidence  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  it  has  not  been  so 
improved  in  the  second  edition,  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  evolution 
of  physiological  research.  For  instance,  M.  Burggraeve  ascribes  to 
Dumas  an  opinion  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  revoked :  analyses, 
again,  of  certain  fluids  given  by  M.  Burggraeve  have  undergone  consider- 
able alteration,  and  theories  which  he  admits  have  been  laid  aside.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  multitude  of  modifications  of  opinion  which  each  vear 
produces  may  well  excuse  an  author's  ignorance  of  some  of  them,  and  we 
admit  thb  to  the  full.  We  even  think  that  the  very  endeavours  to  throw 
into  a  consistent  whole  the  facts  which  are  daily  brought  to  light  in 
physiology  is  laudable,  and  the  more  so,  because,  when  physiology,  now  in 
its  infancy,  shall  be  a  few  years  older,  we  may  have  to  look  back  on  onr 
present  position  from  a  distance  far  in  advance,  and  books  which  are  now 
text-books  will  have  become  obsolete : 


Remarks  on  the  Dysentery  and  Hepatitis  of  India,  By  E.  A.  Pa  rkes,  m.b., 


late  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  M.  84th  Regiment. — London,  1846.  8vo, 
pp.  271. 


Of  the  diseases  incident  to  Europeans  in  tropical  climates,  there  if 
perhaps  none  of  more  importance  than  dysentery,  whether  we  consider 
the  amount  of  mortality  arising  from  it,  or  the  permanently  impaired  healdi 
produced  by  alteration  of  structure  in  those  who  have  laboured  under  it 
In  the  army  this  is  even  more  marked  than  in  civil  life,  for  the  soldier, 
often  necessarily  exposed  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  frequently  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  necessary  restraint  when  convalescent,  sufiers  repeated 
relapses  until  the  disease  terminates  either  in  death  or  in  organic  altera- 
tions of  such  a  character  as  to  render  him  permanently  unfit  for  military 
service.  Dysentery  has  consequently  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  many  excellent  works  have  been 
vnritten  upon  it.  There  are  still,  however,  many  disputed  points  in  regard 
to  its  pathology  and  treatment,  especially  in  the  frequent  case  of  complica- 
tion with  other  diseases ;  and  much  patient  investigation  and  accurate 
observation  will  be  requisite  ere  these  can  be  settled  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
The  volume  before  us  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  end,  and  is  most 
creditable  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  the  author.  It  contains  the 
result  of  his  observations  while  serving  in  the  84th  regiment  in  India, 
and  professes  less  to  be  a  systematic  work  on  the  diseases  treated  of,  than 
an  endeavour  to  elucidate  various  points  connected  with  them  about  which 
differences  of  opinion  prevail,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  composite 
nature  of  all  chronic  abdominal  diseases.  ''Before  long,"  the  auUi(ff 
remarks,  ''  a  different  mode  of  describing  the  allied  abdominal  diseases  will 
be  necessitated  by  increasing  knowledge.  Then  it  will  be  found,  that  each 
disease,  when  fully  formed,  is  but  a  developed  and  prominent  part  of  a 


I'am  venerabile  erit  praecedere  quatuor  annis. 
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more  general  but  partially  latent  affection.    I  am  fully  prepared  to  say, 
that  a  chronic  affection  of  an  abdominal  organ  never  remains  simple/' 

Dtsenteby.  Pathology,  Our  author  agrees  with  those  who  maintain 
the  inflammatory  nature  of  dysentery,  but  considers  it  to  be  peculiar  in 
thia  respect  ''that  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines  occurs  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  except  in  one  rare  form,  a  case  never  presents  true  dysenteric 
symptoms  without  ulceration  being  present." — This  does  not  arise  from 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  for  in  slight  cases  where  the  patient  has 
died  suddenly  from  some  other  cause,  the  proofs  of  inflammation,  apart 
from  ulceration,  are  often  only  Just  visible  on  post-mortem  examination 
and  in  severe  cases  where  extensive  ulceration  has  been  found,  it  frequency 
happens  there  has  been  during  life  very  little  constitutional  disturbance. 
Dr.  Parkes  attributes  the  rapidity  with  which  ulceration  occurs,  "  to  the 
l^nda  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  particularly  implicated  in  the 
inflammatory  action.'* 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  statements  ad- 
vanced by  him  in  support  of  his  views,  referring  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself  for  the  corroborative  evidence  contained  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions. "  1 .  There  exists  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  large  intestines,  a  set  of 
solitary  glands  peculiar  to  that  particular  mucous  membrane."  These  are 
very  different  from  the  common  mucous  follicles,  are  hardly  visible  when 
the  mucous  membrane  is  healthy,  but  are  enlarged  and  very  evident  at  the 
conunencement  of  dysentery.  They  have  been  noticed  by  various  writers, 
but  their  relation  to  the  dysenteric  ulceration  has  not  been  pointed  out, 
and  they  have  been  described  as  pustules. 

have  considered  them  not  to  be  large  mucous  crypts  for  the  following 
reasons.  Tbev  present  the  appearance  of  round  opaque  bodies,  without  apparent 
orifice,  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  even  apparently  attached  to  the 
sabmuoous  cellular  tissue.  In  the  early  stage  of  dysenterv,  their  contents  are 
white,  yellowish,  and  apparently  thickened  and  slarchy.  ^bey  are  sometimes 
streaked  or  striated  on  toe  surface,  and  bear  on  the  summit,  in  some  cases,  a  small 
black  point,  which  looks  like  an  orifice  closed  up.  This  is  not,  however,  general 
or  even  common.  Under  the  microscope,  the  mucous  membrane  arouna  them 
presents  the  usual  appearance  of  honeycomb  cells.  In  a  dysenteric  case  which 
nas  lasted  two  or  three  days,  they  are  still  more  obvious.  A  minute  vascular  ring 
sarrotmds  them,  and  they  become  prominent  and  a  little  hardened  to  the  touch. 
Id  distribution,  these  glands  appear  equally  numerous  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  as 
in  the  caecum ;  and  on  this  account,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  them  as  perhaps  the 
excreting  organs  of  the  colon."  (p.  4.) 

"  2.  Jmflammation  and  ulceration  of  these  glands  constitute  the  earliest  morbid 
change  in  tropical  dysentery,  and  the  process  from  the  small  ulcered  gland  to  the 
irregular  spreading  ulcer,  may  be  traced  in  every  stage.  The  first  alteration  in 
the  glands  is  an  enlargement  of  them  and  a  change  in  their  contents.  The  con- 
tained substance  becomes  thicker,  and  now  resembles  6our  and  water  in  appearance 
and  consistence.  In  all  probability,  this  condition  occurs  every  day,  and  giving 
rise  to  slight  diarrboaa,  relieves  itself,  and  the  elands  return  to  their  normal  con- 
dition If,  instead  of  thus  relieving  themselves  by  secretion,  the  glands 

continue  enlarsed  for  some  time  without  being  acutely  inflamed,  that  appearance 
is  presented  which  has  been  incorrectly  compared  by  Ballingall  and  others  to  a 
variolous  eruption.  I  have  seen  this  several  times,  and  the  resemblance  is  about 
as  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  loose  nature  of  the  statement .  . 
If  a  greater  deeree  of  inflammation  be  present,  the  vessels  around  the  gland 
become  enlarged  and  conspicuous,  and  form  a  ring  or  halo  spreading  a  short 
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distance  into  the  mucons  membrane.  This  condition  presents  the  earliest  synip- 
toms  of  dysentery,  viz.  slimy  stools,  increased  in  number  without  blood,  causing 
perhaps  slight  griping  and  tenesmus  when  passed,  and  generally  unattended  by 
pain  on  pressure.  Immediately  after  this,  and  in  severe  cases  during  the  very 
first  days,  ulceration  begins  and  is  always  denoted  by  slimy  and  gelatinous  stools, 
streaked  with  blood,  and  attended  by  tormina,  tenesmus,  and  pain  on  pressure, 
varying  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  its  infensiiy  "*  (p.  6.) 

Such  are  the  views  entertained  by  our  author  of  the  nature  and  seat 
of  dysentery ;  and  on  these  be  founds  his  division  of  it,  when  uncom- 
plicated, into  four  stages:  1.  That  of  enlargement  and  commencing 
ulceration  of  solitary  glands :  this  b  the  condition  described  in  the 
preceding  quotations.  2.  Of  complete  and  spreading  ulceration.  3.  Of 
cicatrization.  4.  Of  abortive  cicatrization,  commonly  called  chronic 
dysentery  ;  a  disease  which  is  a  resultant  of  continued  subacute  inflam- 
mation, and  ulceration,  combined  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  produce  the 
cicatrizing  process. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  ulcers,  more  or  lesi 
numerous,  of  various  shapes,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  development,  round,  oblong, 
or  irregular ;  if  small  and  round,  often  with  raised  edges  *,  if  irregular,  with  flat 
and  levelled  edges.  In  the  same  case  every  form  may  be  seen,  from  the  com- 
mencing punctiform  ulcer,  to  the  complete  large  spreading  ulcer  with  lymph  on  its 
surface  m  nodules  or  layers.  This  period  is  attended  with  various  kinds  uf  stools: 
first,  these  are  slimy  and  gelatinous,  becoming  more  and  more  bloody ;  then  the 
stools  become  scanty,  lymphy  and  shreddy,  streaked  with  blood,  or  watery,  muddy, 
and  with  sanious  discharges.  At  a  later  period  the  stools  become  like  the  washings 
of  meat,  dark,  and  perhaps  offensive.  If  the  ulcers  heal,  the  stools  become  gene- 
rally, first,  like  lymph  floating  in  an  albuminous  fluid ;  then  yellow  fecu^ce, 
streaked  with  blood,  is  mixed  with  this,  and  then  the  stools  recover  gradually  their 
healthy  appearance.**  (p.  11.) 

In  describing  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  cicatrization,  Dr.  Parkes  combata 
the  opinion,  held  by  many  writers,  that  ulceration  exists  only  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  refers  to  dissections  of  several  cases, 
the  subjects  of  wliich  were  cut  off  by  coup  de  soleil  at  an  early  period  of 
dysentery.  The  process  of  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers  is  thus  described 
by  him : 

After  a  certain  time,  in  dysentery,  when  the  inflammation  has  diminished^ 
Ivmph  begins  to  be  effused  over  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  if  mese  form  its  floor.  In  an  ulcer  disposed  to  heal,  the  lymph  is  regularly 
diffused  over  the  surface,  forming  a  gelatinous-looking  coating,  which  becomes 
gradually  darker  in  colour,  rises  to  a  level  with  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  and  the 
surrounding  membrane,  and  then  slowly  contracts,  puckering  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane.  After  an  uncertain  length  of  time, 
varying  from  one  to  four  months,  the  only  marks  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished 
from  normal  mucous  membrane  are  by  its  greater  and  darker  vascularity,  its 
greater  smoothness  and  peculiar  slightly  glistening  appearance,  and  by  the  slight 
contraction  round  it.  in  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  process  is  less 
regular  than  this ;  from  some  cause  or  other,  greater  quantities  of  lymph  are 
deposited  on  some  parts  of  the  ulcer  than  on  others,  and  hence  results  a  gnmular 
or  nodular  appearance,  which  after  a  time  disappears,  and  the  fidse  membrane 
becomes  levelled  and  uniform.  In  some  cases  the  lymph  is  deposited  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  apparently  compressing  these ;  the  ulcer  is  then  healed,  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  not  spread,  and  no  bl(x>d  escapes  from  it  Afterwards  on  this 
compressed  muscular  floor  lymph  Is  slowly  deposited.'*  (p.  17.) 
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After  recording  a  number  of  dissections  (which  appear  to  have  been 
▼ery  careMly  made)  illustrative  of  the  different  stages  of  the  disease,  our 
aathor  gives  a  table  of  the  principal  changes  found  in  the  other  abdominal 
organs,  in  twenty-five  cases  which  proved  fatal  in  the  garrison  at  Moulmein. 
That  most  frequently  diseased  was  the  liver,  which  in  seven  cases  con- 
tiined  abscesses.  These  were  found  in  the  same  number  out  of  39  cases 
treated  by  Dr.  Tnnes,  84th  regiment.  Mr.  Marshall  states  that  they  oc- 
curred in  about  the  same  proportion  among  the  troops  in  Ceylon. 

Hepatic  absce99.  Abscess  of  the  liver  has,  by  some  writers,  been  con- 
sidered to  be  always  the  primary  affection,  and  the  dysentery  in  these  cases 
to  be  consecutive  to,  and  arising  from  it.  This,  however,  is  held  by  some 
of  the  best  authorities  to  be  erroneous.  Agreeing,  in  this  respect,  with 
Annedey,  our  author  divides  the  cases  of  suppuration  in  the  liver,  into 
those  in  which  the  disease  is  primary,  or  antecedent  to  the  dysentery,  and 
those  in  which  it  is  secondary,  or  consecutive  to  it ;  subdividing  the  latter 
into  (a)  declared,  and  (b)  latent. 

The  connexion  between  hepatitis  and  dysentery,  although  generally 
recognized,  hHs  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  primary  hepatitis 
it  has  been  supposed  by  Annesley  and  others,  that  the  dysentery  is  caused 
by  the  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion.  Dr.  Parkes  dissents  from  this 
opinion,  and  hazards  the  conjecture  that  it  is  caused  by  the  absence  of 
secretion  altogether.  In  support  of  this,  he  adduces  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  "  when  hepatitis  has  terminated  in  partial  suppuration,  and  bile  is 
still  secreted,  although  altered  in  appearance,  there  is  no  dysentery; 
▼hereas  when,  from  extent  or  peculiar  situation  of  abscess^  no  bile  is 
secreted,  dysentery  appears  to  supervene." 

Passing  over  the  description  of  the  symptoms  of  secondary  hepatic 
abscess,  with  the  illustrative  cases  and  dissections,  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  diagnosis.  This  is  universally  admitted  to  be  extremely  difficult,  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
chronic  dysentery,  especially  when  that  is  complicated  with  functional 
disorder  of  the  liver.  We  agree  with  our  author  that  "  it  is  only  by  a  study 
of  the  phenomena,  from  day  to  day,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  given ; ' 
bat  we  do  not  think  he  has  stated  sufficiently  clearly,  or  fully,  the  various 
points  of  difference  which  may  assist  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion. 
One  point  on  which  he  differs  from  many  writers  deserves  to  be  noticed : 

"  Cases  in  which  pus  has  been  absorbed  and  discharged  with  the  urine  have  never 
been  observed  by  me.  I  have  seen  thick,  apparently  purulent,  deposits  in  the 
nrine,  and  have  heard  them  called  '  decidedly  purulent  ;*  but  these  are  mere  col- 
lections of  vesical  mucus,  of  a  particular  kind ;  and  exactly  similar  appearances 
are  seen  in  pyelitis  and  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  where  there  is  no 
nupicion  of  pns  heme  formed  anywhere.  These  deposits  are  soluble  with  effer- 
vescence in  acetic  andnitric  acids.  No  coagulation  was  ever  observed  from  heat 
or  nitric  acid.*'  (p.  98.) 

This  opinion  corroborates  that  of  Dr.  Budd : 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  medical  men  in  India,  that  the  pus  in  an  abscess 
of  the  Uver  may  be  absorbed  and  eliminated  as  pus  in  the  urine.  But  this  no- 
tion is  evidently  erroneous.  Pus-globules,  from  their  large  size,  cannot  directly 
enter  the  blood-vessels,  or  escape  from  them.  The  matter  in  the  urine,  supposed 
to  be  pus,  was  pobably  a  deposit  of  phosphates.   During  the  severe  constitu- 
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lional  disorder  that  attends  pamlent  phlebitis,  there  is  often  a  sediment  of  this 
kind  in  the  urine,  having,  to  the  naked  eye,  much  the  appearance  of  pus,  but 
under  tlie  microscope,  showing  instead  of  pus-globules,  beautiful  pbo^batic 
crystals.**  (Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  89.) 

In  endearooring  to  account  for  the  production  of  secondary  hepatic 
abscess,  our  author  disputes  the  opinion  that  it  arises  from  the  absorption 
of  pus  from  the  intestinal  ulcers,  or  that  it  is  a  result  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, or  of  an  immense  secretion  of  vitiated  bile,  and  advances  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  caused  by  "  a  passage  with  the  blood  of  those  sub- 
stances which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  excreted  by  the  colon." 

'*  When  I  examined,"  he  remarks,  *«  cases  of  consecutive  hepatic  abscess,  I  ob- 
served that  the  dysentery  was  general,  though  perhaps  not  very  fiir  advanced  or 
very  acute.  The  ulcers  were  sometimes  small,  and  had  healed  early,  but  they  were 
numerous  and  distributed  universally  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lar^  in- 
testines ;  or  if  not  everywhere  ulcerated,  all  the  glands  were  very  large  and  bard  to 
the  touch.  In  other  cases  of  dysentery,  without  hepatic  abscess,  the  ulcers  were 
perhaps  very  much  larger,  gane^renous,  and  altogether  the  colon  may  have  ap- 
peared more  diseased,  but  still  mere  were  clear  spaces  of  undiseased  mucous  mem- 
brane. I  tlierefore  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  type  of  dysentery 
generally  associated  with  the  consecutive  abscess  is  one  in  which  there  is  uni- 
versality of  aflTection,  with  or  without  a  hieh  decree  of  intensitv  of  inflammation. 

 Is  it  not  an  allowable  hypothesis  mat  the  normal  action  of  part  of 

the  mucous  membrane  will  prevent  abscess,  by  excreting  some  undetermined  in- 
gredient, which  in  the  other  case  (where  the  aflTection  of  the  membrane  is  univer- 
sal) must  be  circulated  with  the  blood,  and  then  by  its  eflTect  on  the  liver  produces 
suppuration  in  that  allied  organ  ?  I  state  this  as  an  hypothesis,  that  is,  as  an 
imaginary  arrangement  of  facts  which  is  to  be  tested  by  experience.  The  &cts 
are,  the  intimate  connexion  of  dysentery  and  abscess,  which  is  undoubted,  and 
the  universality  of  aflTection  of  the  colonic  solitary  glands,  in  secondary  hepatic 
abscess — a  fact  which  requires  further  observation  to  confirm  it."  (p.  117.) 

Adverting  to  the  great  rarity  of  hepatic  abscess  among  the  natives  of 
India,  which  our  author  considers  to  idSbrd  very  strong  evidence  against 
the  existing  theories,  he  observes : 

According  to  the  view  I  have  taken,  the  difl*erence  between  Asiatics  and 
Europeans  may  be  attributed  to  the  diflference  in  food,  and  consequent  difllerence 
in  the  composition  of  blood  and  excretions,  and  to  the  diflTerence  of  the  skin,  which 
in  the  former  nations  excretes  more  oily  and  carbonaceous  perspiration.*'  (p.  1 19.) 

Complications.  Dysentery  is  occasionally  complicated  with  scurvy  or 
purpura,  and  proves  a  most  formidable  disease.  The  most  important 
differences  between  this  and  the  simple  form  are,  that  the  "  ileum  partici- 
pates in  the  disease,  and  is  sometimes  more  affected  than  the  large  intes- 
tine ;  the  csecal  and  colonic  solitary  glands  ulcerate  in  the  usual  way,  bat 
the  lymph  thrown  out  does  not  circumscribe  the  ulcers ;  perforations  are 
common  ;  the  intermediate  mucous  membrane  is  darkly  vascular,  and  often 
softened,  and  appears  to  effuse  blood  even  when  unulcerated."  This  form 
of  the  disease  will  not  bear  depletion  or  active  pursing,  and  a  few  grains 
of  calomel  will  often  produce  severe  ptyalism.  Dr.  Parkes  has  found 
creosote,  in  combination  with  opium^  very  useful  in  such  cases,  after  the 
acute  stage  has  passed. 

Causes.  The  exciting  causes  of  dysentery  are  divided  by  our  i|(Ltlior 
into  four  classes :  I.  All  acrid  agents,  whether  produced  by  irritating  in- 
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gesta  or  secretioDs.  2.  Suppression  of  secretions  rapidly  accomplished. 
3.  Epidemic  states  of  the  atmosphere.  4.  Alterations  in  the  hlood, 
effected  by  some  peculiar  and  at  present  unknown  changes  in  the  process 
of  assimilation  (scurvy,  purpura,  &c.) 

Treatment,  The  indications  of  treatment  are:  1.  To  subdue  the  in- 
flammation of  the  solitary  glands,  and  of  the  ulcers,  when  these  are 
formed,  as  is  always  the  case  afler  the  first  few  days.  This  comprises : 
a,  the  remoTal  of  the  causes ;  6,  the  removal  of  morbid  secretions  ;  c,  the 
restoration  of  the  functions  of  the,  liver,  skin,  and  kidneys.  2.  To  assist 
the  healing  of  the  ulcers,  when  the  ulceration  has  been  arrested.  The 
measures  recommended  to  fulfil  the  first  indication  are  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows : 

*^  1.  Very  free  depletioD,  to  arrest  tbe  progress  of  an  acute  inflammation.  2.  Olea- 
giDoas  purgativefi,  with  opium,  to  remove  secretions.  3.  Opium,  to  aUay  tormina, 
tod  diminish  the  excess  of  nervous  sensibility,  which  is  one  link  in  the  inflamma- 
toiy  process  ;  the  combination  of  blue  pill  and  ipecacuan  with  the  opium  seems 
to  mcrease  its  powers.   4.  Occasional  production  of  salivation.**  (p.  146.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  dysentery  by  salivation,  formerly  the 
almost  uniyersal  practice.  Dr.  Parkes,  after  stating  his  objections  in  full, 
thus  sums  up  with,  we  think,  a  less  forcible  protest  against  the  meddle- 
some mischief  than  he  was  entitled  to  make : 

"Considering  that  recovery  is  certainly  slower  with  this  treatment  than  with 
tbe  depletion  and  alterative  plan,  that,  in  India,  a  scorbutic  taint  or  an  adynamic 
babit  of  body  often  accompanies  dysenterv  in  European  soldiers,  and  remember- 
iog  the  great  difficulty  of  limiting  the  effects  of  mercury,  when  rapidly  adminis- 
tered, to  a  moderate  action,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  utility  in  dysentery  of 
this  very  powerful  remedy  has  been  rated  too  highly  by  some  of  its  supporters.** 
(p.  144.) 

In  diftcaBsing  the  means  to  be  employed  to  assist  the  healing  of  the 
ulcers"  in  chronic  dysentery,  Dr.  Parkes  divides  the  cases  into  four 
classes: 

"1.  Immediately  on  ulceration  being  partly  checked,  the  reparative  process 
begins,  and  vast  quantities  of  lymph  are  thrown  out  upon  the  ulcers  and  between 
tbe  intestinal  tunics.  If  to  this  we  have  superadded,  from  time  to  time,  attempts 
it  fresh  ulceration,  followed  as  before  by  emision  of  lymph,  we  eet  a  bad  form  of 
cbronic  dysentery,  in  nhich  the  intestine  becomes  immensely  thickened,  and,  as 
t  ooDsequence,  partially  lessened  in  caliber  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  and 
enormous  masses  of  nodular  or  granular  iymph  are  effused  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  ulcers,  wholly  or  partially  concealing  these  parts.  2.  Or,  subacute 
dfsenterv  being  unchecked  and  becoming  chronic,  we  get  a  sUite  of  parts  in  which 
ill  tbe  ulcers  may  be  healed,  and  no  fresh  ulceration  going  on,  out  tbe  coats 
being  densely  thickened,  and  the  functions  of  the  mucous  membrane  completely 
interrupted,  we  have  a  long  continued  and  exceedingly  intractable  form  of  lien- 
teric  dysentery ;  in  the  latter  stage  of  which,  if  the  thickening  be  universal, 
bepatic  abscess  may  probably  supervene.**  (p.  149.) 

The  treatment  in  these  two  forms  should  consist  in  local  depletion,  with 
1^  strict  farinaceous  diet,  followed  by  the  cautious  administration  of  mer- 
cury till  a  slight  action  on  the  gums  is  produced ;  counter-irritation  ;  and 
•wwards,  if  necessary,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  nitro-muriatio  acid. 

'*  3.  Another  form  of  chronic  dysentery,  and  a  very  common  one,  is  that 
in  which  the  original  attack  has  been  almost  chronic  from  the  first,  or  at  any  rate 
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Dot  serere,  and  in  which  the  giknds  get  hypertrophied  and  digfatl?  uloeriled, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  lymph  thickens  at  intenids  the  coats  of  the  large  intestioe.** 

In  this  fonn  the  stools,  instemd  of  being  feculent,  loose,  lienteric,  or 
occasionaUy  serous,  are  lymphy,  fatty,  dark,  Yisdd,  or  yariegated ;  or  these 
Tarieties  alternate  with  the  former. 

4.  Another  form  of  dironic  dysentery  is  more  passire,  fbOowing  colonitis  or 
eTythanatuns  dysentery,  and  consisting  of  pale  n1cer%  with  the  muscular  fibres 
for  their  floors,  prevented  from  spreadiog  by  effusion  of  lymph,  which  is  yet  not 
eflbsed  in  soflkient  quantity  to  heal  them."  (p.  150.) 

In  these  cases  metallic  astringents  are  to  be  given,  as  the  sulphates  of 
copper,  sine,  and  iron,  followed  up  by  tonics  combined  with  alteratives. 
In  all  cases  the  diet  should  be  carefolly  attended  to,  being  as  much  as  pos- 
sible restricted  to  farinaceous  food,  while  beer,  wine,  and  other  stimolanU 
should  be  interdicted. 

Hepatitis.  Having  discussed  the  subject  of  dysentery  and  secondary 
hepatic  abscess.  Dr.  Parkes  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  hepatitis. 
Tins  disease  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  military  surgeon  in  India, 
as  giving  rise  to  a  lai^  amount  of  ultimate  inefficiency.  Of  41^  cases 
of  true  hepatitis,  which  our  author  has  tabulated,  6  died,  15  were  inva- 
lided, 3  relieved,  but  not  cured,  12  cured,  and  5  remained  under  treat- 
ment when  the  table  was  drawn  up.  Thus  it  appears  that  upwards  of 
one  half  of  those  attacked  were  ultimately  lost  to  the  service  by  death  or 
invaliding. 

Causes.  Passing  over  the  symptoms  of  hepatitis,  and  the  various  forms 
it  assumes,  we  give  a  portion  from  our  author's  most  important  obserra- 
tions  on  its  causes.  We  feel  well  satisfied  of  their  justice,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  a  little  attention  by  the  authorities  to  the  improvement  of  the 
diet  of  the  soldier  would,  especially  in  trc^ical  rJimatea,  be  attended  with 
most  beneficial  results.  Referring  to  the  most  common  f<»in  of  liver  dis- 
ease in  India,  "  gastro-duodenal  hepatitis,"  Dr.  Parkes  remarks : 

<«The  diet  of  European  soldiers  in  India,  varying  necessarily  at  different 
l^ces,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  hr  too  rich  and  stimulating.  Hot  curries,  carelesdy 
made  by  native  cooks,  are  used  several  times  every  week  for  dinner ;  and  vege- 
tables are  in  many  places  scarce  or  of  indifferent  quality.  Soldiers  often  refer  the 
origin  of  their  complaint  at  once  to  their  diet,  and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  maoy 
men  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  curries  by  rations  purchased  out  of  tneir  own 
scanty  funds.  It  often  happens  that  an  European  regiment  quartered  with  one 
or  two  companies  of  English  artiUery  will  show  a  much  greater  per  oentage  of 
sickness :  the  habits  of  both  corps  are  the  same  with  one  exception ;  artilleiymen, 
liring  in  small  bodies,  are  easily  looked  after  by  their  officers,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally more  careful  about  their  diet.  Again,  married  men  who  are  not  in  a  mess 
are  always  more  exempt  fit>m  both  dysentery  and  hepatitis  than  single.  If  this 
is  not  attributable  to  their  food  being  better  cooked,  tne  circumstance  is  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  out  of  150  married  menintheS4th 
regiment,  only  two  died  during  a  tropical  service  of  30  months,  while  in  the 
same  period,  the  mortahty  among  the  single  men  was  above  nine  per  cent.  Tbe 
two  deaths  referred  to  were  from  phthisis  and  from  delirium  tremens.  Some  inflo- 
ence  may  be  given  to  the  habits  of  married  men  being  more  regular  than  those  of 
single  men,  but  in  a  small  station  where  httle  debauchery  goes  on,  the  inffoence 
cannot  be  great 

•  The  number  of  caMtb  stated  to  lie  tf.lmt  thereareoaly  41  civnta  Hm  table. 
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**A  snpenrision  of  the  whole  system  of  diet  among  European  troops — ^not  as 
regards  commissariat  supplies,  which  are  generally  excellent,  but  as  respects  the 
cooking  of  these,  and  the  time  of  meals,  ue  encouragement  of  teetotal  societies 
b?  every  aUowable  means,  and  the  formation  of  day  and  night  guards,  differently 
aotjied  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  ereat  daily  thermometri^  range  of  some 
•  Indian  stations — are  measures  which  f  am  convinced  would  at  once  reduce  Uie 
list  of  duodenal  hepatitis,  and  would  probably  even  diminish  the  number  of  cases 
of  dysenteric,  febnle,  and  primary  hepatitis.'*'  (p.  227.) 

Afler  discussing  at  some  length  the  yarious  exciting  causes  which  have 
been  assigned  by  different  writers  on  this  subject,  our  author  thus  briefly 
sums  them  up : 

''I.  Hepatitis,  in  many  cases,  is  clearly  caused  by  dysentery  and  remittent 
fever.  2.  The  influence  of  bad  or  improper  ibod,  spirituous  liquors,  &c.,  in 
ciDsing  hepatitis  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  their  effect  on  the  gaslro-duodenal 
mucous  membrane.  3.  Heat  alone  has  not  been  proved  to  be  a  cause  of  primary 
hepatitis.  The  hot  stations  in  the  Madras  Presidency  are  the  healthiest ;  for  in- 
stance, Bellary  and  Tricbinopoly.  4.  But  as  a  collateral  agent,  heat  has  a  great 
;  it  increases  secretions,  as  of  the  skin,  or  alters  tbem,  as  of  the  kidneys.  To 
these  increases  and  alterations  by  themselves  the  system  seems  to  accommodate 
itself,  bat  not  to  rapid  transitions  in  them.  There  appears  ground  for  believing 
that  secretions  increased  by  great  temperature,  and  tnen  suddenly  suppressed  or 
lessened  by  the  abrupt  supervention  of  another  atmospheric  condition,  really  have 

an  influence,  unexplained  but  decided,  upon  the  liver  in  particular  5.  The 

doctrine  of  pulmonary  and  hepatic  antagonism  by  which  the  liver  is  supposed  to 
be  called  upon,  in  hot  climates,  to  excrete  carbon,  which  in  cold  countries  the 
longs  give  off,  has  not  been  proved,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  at  present 
is  merely  an  ingenious  conjecture.**  (p.  234.) 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  our  author  in  his  remarks  on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  hepatitis,  agreeing  with  him  that  the  former  is  very  im- 
perfectly known,  and  that  many  of  the  most  important  means  of  study- 
ing it  are  at  present  little  understood ;  when  chemical  organic  analysis 
can  be  more  easily  performed,  several  points  which  can  now  only  be 
gnessed  at  will  be  cleared  up.  Till  this  be  the  case,  the  treatment  will 
remain,  as  it  is  now,  vague  and  empirical,  and  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
certain  and  decisive  method  of  treating  acute  dysentery,  to  which  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease  has  led  us."  (p.  248.) 
We  shall,  however,  submit  our  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  existence  of 
urea  in  the  urine  of  patients  labouring  under  hepatitis,  a  question  which 
if  still  disputed : 

"  In  diseases  in  which  the  secretion  of  bile  is  stopped,  as  in  great  primary  or 
consecutive  abscesses,  where  there  is  no  jaundice,  no  bile  in  the  stools,  and  none 
in  the  gall-bladder  after  death,  we  find  the  secretion  of  urea  to  be  also  arrested  or 
nearly  so.  I  draw  this  conclusion — first,  from  the  lowness  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity ;  secondly,  from  the  pale  colour ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting nitrate  of  urea  in  the  usual  way. 

"In  that  universal  chronic  dysentery  where  there  are  yellow  liquid  stools  with- 
oot  bile,  and  in  which  there  is  no  jaundice,  the  urea  is  also  diminished,  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  liver  seems  not  to  secrete  bile  sometimes  for  days  togetlier, 
or  even  weeks.  Abscess  often  supervenes.  In  duodenal  hepatitis,  without 
jaundice,  and  where  bile  is  secreted,  though  perhaps  in  less  quantity  than 
oatoral,  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  of  usual  or  hign  specific  gravity,  and  the 
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urea  it  a^^rendy  in  normal  proportion,  or^  at  any  rate,  not  lessened.  In  acate 
eastro-duodenal  dyspepsia,  with  the  liver  acting  more  than  usual,  judging  fron 
we  copious  and  dark  or  orange-coloured  stools,  and,  judging  from  percussion,  abo 
enlarged,  probably  from  bihary  as  well  as  venous  congestion,  the  urine  it  of 

?;reat  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  urea  is  probably  secreted  in  undue  proportioa. 
n  duodenitis  with  jaundice,  where  abundance  of  bile  is  secreted,  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  urates,  and  probably  with  urea,  as  well  as  with  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  bile.  So  that  there  really  does  seem  to  be  a  connexion  between  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  by  means  of  which  we  may  hope  in  time 
to  ac(^uire  some  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  latter  organ.  Wnenever  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  stopped  there  appears  to  be  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
urea  separated  by  the  kidneys.**  (p.  252.) 

This  is  a  subject  well  deserving  of  further  investigatioii.  Twenty-five 
years  haye  elapsed  since  the  non-existence  of  urea  in  hepatitis  was  called 
in  question  by  Dr.  Front  and  Dr.  Davy,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to 
settle  the  point ! 

In  concluding  onr  remarks  on  the  Yolume  before  us,  we  may  repeat 
that  we  consider  it  yery  creditable  to  the  author's  talents  and  industry. 
It  is  a  work  adapted  for  the  practitioner  rather  than  the  student,  and 
should  be  suggestive  to  him  of  many  useful  reflections.  We  trust  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  will  test  the  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Parkes  in 
support  of  his  hypotheses,  and  will  foUow  up  his  observations  to  verify 
or  overthrow  them.  Much  also  remains  to  be  done  by  the  aid  of  micro- 
scopic investigation,  and  still  more  of  chemistry.  To  these  we  would 
specially  recommend  increased  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  caution 
our  readers  not  to  neglect  the  means  of  inyestigation  at  present  employed. 

"  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those,**  our  author  judiciously  observes,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  old  paths  of  investigatidn — the  study  of  symptoms  and  of  post-mortem 
appearances— are  now  exhausted.  If  this  be  the  case,  bow  is  it  that  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  dvsentery  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  hitherto  been  fully  described? 
How  is  it  that  in  cholera,  in  spite  of  ample  opportunities,  every  new  writer 
discovers  something  that  his  predecessors  have  overlooked?  How  is  it  that  the 
most  important  renal  diseases  have  only  been  described  within  the  last  few  years? 
Because  new  modes  of  investigation  have  been  opened  to  us,  why  should  we  give 
up  the  old  ones  ?** 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  yolume  with  sentiments  of  great  respect  for 
its  author.  We  feel  assured  that  we  shall  again  meet  him  in  the  field  of 
medical  literature,  which  the  present  work  proves  him  so  well  qualified  to 
cultivate  and  enrich.  We  see  here  combined  quickness  of  observation, 
clearness  of  conception,  ingenuity  of  speculation,  and  a  calmness  and 
soundness  of  judgment,  unusual  in  a  young  writer,  and  not  too  common  in 
those  of  maturer  years.  The  medical  service  of  the  army  has  cause  to 
regret  Uie  early  departure  from  its  ranks  of  an  officer  so  well  qualified  to 
add  to  its  already  high  reputation ;  but  we  hope  the  new  sphere  of  duties 
on  which  Dr.  Parkes  has  entered,  may  afford  to  himself  and  to  the  profes- 
sion sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss. 
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Abt.  X. 

Malyaigne's  Operative  Surgery.    Translated  from  the  French  by  F. 
fiiUTTAK,  A.B.,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. — LoHclon,  1846.    12mo>  pp.586. 

The  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery  by  Malgaigne  is  so  well  known  to  the 
profession  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject  of  which 
It  treats,  and  enjoys  so  extensively  diffused  a  reputation  amongst  the 
Mirgeons  of  the  Continent, — ^having  gone  through  four  editions  in  the 
origiQal,  and  been  translated  into  five  continental  languages, — that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  to  name  to  such  of  our  surgical 
readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  them  the  principal  merits  of  the  work. 
We  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  sooner  made  its  appearance  in  an  English 
dress. 

The  chief  valae  of  M.  Malgaigne^s  work  consists,  first,  in  its  very  com- 
prehensive and  compact  character,  embracing  as  it  does  in  a  small  compass 
tlie  whole  range  of  operative  surgery ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  extreme  clear- 
ness and  precision  with  which  detaols,  whether  of  surgical  anatomy  or  of 
operative  manipulation,  are  described.  In  these  respects — the  especial 
desiderata  to  be  met  with  in  a  manual — ^it  stands  unrivalled  by  any  similar 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  in  any  language. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  author  treats  of 
what  he  terms  the  ''Elements  of  operations,"  such  as  the  management  of  the 
loufe,  of  cauteries,  and  of  ligatures  or  sutures ;  with  some  short  remarks 
on  the  pUns  that  have  been  suggested  for  lessening  pain  during  operations. 
Id  the  second  part,  general  operations,  fh>m  bloodletting  and  plugging  teeth 
to  the  ligature  of  arteries  and  the  resection  of  joints,  are  fully  and  clearly 
described.  In  the  third  part,  we  have  a  very  complete  account  of  speciid 
operations. 

In  describing  an  operation,  the  author  first  gives,  in  a  very  concise  man- 
ner, the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  part  concerned;  he  then  describes 
minutely,  step  by  step,  the  ordinary  method  of  operating ;  this  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  principal  modifications  that  have  been,  or  are, 
adopted  by  different  operators ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  comparison 
between  the  different  methods,  a  general  appreciation  of  the  operation  as 
a  whole,  and  with  cautions  as  to  the  dangers  that  may  occur  during  its 
performance,  or  by  which  it  may  be  followed. 

The  following  extract  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  good  idea  of  the 
adopted  in  describing  an  operation,  as  well  as  of  the  style  of  the 
translation. 

.  "Phtmosis.  The  snrgical  treatment' of  phymosis  comprises  three  methods: 
">ci«oo,  e&cislon,  and  circumcision. 

1.  Incision.  Ordinary  proceeding.  The  patient  is  seated  on  a  chair,  with  his 
wck  applied  against  a  wall  so  that  he  cannot  start  back  ;  or  laid  on  the  right  side 
wbis  bed.  The  sureeon  pinches  up  the  right  side  of  the  opening  of  the  prepuce, 
*M  draws  it  a  little  forwards  j  he  then  insinuates  a  director  between  the  glans  and 
prepuce  in  the  median  line,  and  on  the  superior  surface,  as  far  as  the  cul-de-rac 
Of  the  mucous  membrane.  An  assistant  supports  the  penis  and  draws  back  the 
■kin.  80  that  the  incision  shall  not  go  too  far.  The  surgeon  himself  holds  the 
wrector  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  passes  a  thin,  narrow-bladed,  rimrp- 
Pointod,  straight  bistoury  along  iu  groove.    When  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
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director  he  depresses  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  brings  out  the  point  of  his  knife  through 
the  skin ;  ana  then  sharpy  drawing  it  towards  himself^  he  divides  the  prepooe 
from  before  backwards  in  one  cut. 

Tbe  skin  is  usually  divided  further  than  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  latter 
is  subject  to  form  a  small  cul-de-sac  beyond  the  incision :  it  should  be  divided 
with  scissors. 

''Some  surgeons  advise  placing  a  small  ball  of  wax  on  tbe  point  of  a  bistoarj, 
and  introducing  it  flat  without  a  director  between  the  glans  and  prepuce ;  and 
then,  turning  its  ed^  up,  finisbine  the  incbion  as  usual.  For  this  the  blade  must 
be  very  narrow,  or  it  will  wound  tae  glans  or  prepuce  in  its  passage.  We  prefer 
tbe  ordinary  proceeding. 

Proceeding  ofCloquet.  It  only  differs  from  the  former  in  bein^  performed  on 
the  inferior  part  of  the  prepuce  at  one  side  of  the  fnenum.  It  is  described  by 
Celsus. 

"  Proceeding  of  Cullerier,  He  divides  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  only 
beginning  at  its  edge  as  if  to  free  the  opening. 

**  Proceeding  of  Oarter.  This  consists  in  three  superficial  incisions  on  tbe  free 
edge  of  the  prepuce,  and  on  its  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces. 

M.  Malapert  moidified  this  proceeding  by  making  two  incisions  at  the  prepuce, 
and  die  third  at  tbe  fraenum.  These  incisions  made  at  eoual  intervals,  sliould  be 
of  proportionate  extent  to  the  constriction  of  the  orifice — from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  but  never  more  

*'  Appreciation.  Incision  by  tbe  proceedings  of  Cullerier  or  Carter  may  well  be 
used  in  cases  where  an  accidental  swelling  has  constricted  a  prepuce  that  is 
otherwise  large  enough.  But  in  natural  phymosis,  or  when  tne  edge  of  tbe 
prepuce  is  ulcerated  or  indurated,  more  powerful  means  must  be  adopted.  In- 
cision by  the  ordinary  means  leaves  two  long  loose  flaps  banging  about,  more  or 
less  tumefied  ;  by  that  of  Cloquet,  a  lon^,  thick,  deformed,  flap :  excision,  usually 
by  the  proceeding  of  Lisfranc,  is  then  indispensable.  When  all  the  free  edge  of 
the  prepuce  should  be  sacrificed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  circumcision,  for  which 
the  proceeding  of  Ricord  seems  tbe  easiest. 

"Whatever  proceeding  is  preferred  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  prepuce  is 
not  united  to  the  glans  by  a  circular  commissure ;  but  that  this  commissure 
follows  the  corona  glandis ;  and  that  as  it  is  oblique  from  above  downwards,  and 
from  before  backwmis,  in  this  direction  the  incision  should  be  made. 

'*  Whatever  proceeding  is  adopted,  you  may  apply  to  it  a  modification  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  St.  ueorge*s  Hospital,  London.  It  consists  in  reuniting  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  by  means  of  four  or  five  points  of  suture,  in  this 
way  union  by  the  first  intention  is  often  obtained;  whilst,  by  the  old  method,  there 
was  often  a  nasty  ulceration  of  the  wound  for  a  long  time."  (pp.  471-5.) 

In  giving  an  English  version  of  Malgaigne*8  Manual,  Mr.  Brittan  has 
filled  a  hiatus  that  existed  in  the  surgical  literature  of  this  country.  With 
the  exception  of  Hargrave's  Operative  Surgery,  which, — in  the  clearness 
of  its  details,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  information  it  contains, 
memHIe?^  Malgaigne's  work  more  nearly  than  any  other  in  our  language, 
hiit  ^^hu}l  is  now  out  of  date,  and  we  believe  out  of  print, — ^ghsh 
surgeons  do  not  possess  a  complete  treatise  on  the  operations  of  surgery. 
The  works  of  Liston  and  of  Fergusson,  excellent  though  they  be,  are 
incomplete,  in  not  containing  the  details  of  many  important  operations, 
and  rather  represent  the  peculiar  practice  of  their  respective  authors,  or 
ilescribt^  that  which  is  most  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  than  gi^^ 
a  gi'iK'ral  view  of  the  whole  range  of  operative  sur^ry.  To  these  works, 
therelorCb  the  volume  before  us  will  be  a  useful  adjunct ;  containing  as  it 
E  fist  deal  of  information,  especially  relating  to  the  practice  of 
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conUnental  surgeons,  that  we  shall  seek  for  in  vain  in  any  other  treatise 
in  our  language. 

Mr.  Brittan  has  executed  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  in  a 
Tery  judicious  and  praiseworthy  manner.  The  translation  is  extremely 
readable,  and,  although  a  close  and  faithful  version  of  the  original,  is 
rendered  in  an  agreeable  and  easy  style,  being  totally  devoid  of  Gallicisms. 
The  value  of  the  original,  has  likewise  been  much  increased  by  the  addition 
by  Mr.  Brittan  of  notes  containing  the  details  of  a  few  operations  omitted 
by  the  author,  and  of  some  that  have  been  introduced  into  practice  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  French  edition  in  1842 ;  of  this  kind  are  those 
of  Fergusson  and  Dieifenbach  on  Staphyloraphy,  of  Clay  and  others  on 
Ovariotomy,  &c.,  and  giving  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
English  surgeons  where  they  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  advocated 
by  Malgaigne.  The  illustration  of  the  work  by  some  very  well-executed 
woodcuts,  representing  the  more  important  surgical  regions,  has  added 
mnch  to  its  utility,  and  we  can  stronely  recommend  it  both  to  practitioners 
and  students,  not  only  as  a  safe  guide  in  the  dissecting-room  or  operating 
theatre,  but  also  as  a  concise  work  of  reference  for  ail  that  relates  to 
operative  surgery. 
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1.  Reeherekes  Exphimentales  sur  le  Dheloppement  de  la  Graisse  pendant 
V Alimentation  dee  Animaux,  Par  M.  Boussinoault.  (Annales  de 
Chimie,  torn,  xiv,  1845.) 

2.  Der  Chemische  Process  der  Respiration.  Von  Justus  von  Liebio. 
(Annalen  der  Chemie,  Band  Iviii,  1846.) 

3.  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals  and  Fattening  of 
Cattle,  with  Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man,  By  Robert  Dun  das 
Thomson,  m.d. — 1846.  8vo. 

Thbke  are  no  terms  which  have  suflbred  more  abuse  in  the  hands  of 
^KMe  who  are  imperfectly  educated  in  the  science  of  observation  than 
those  of  practice  and  experience.  An  example  illustrative  of  this  affirma- 
tion will  place  it  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  abstract  reasoning  could  ac- 
complish. It  has  been  found  by  many  practical  and  experienced  men, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  patients  treated  by  them  while  labouring 
under  Indian  cholera  has  terminated  fatally,  while  to  another  class,  equally 
entitled  to  the  same  appellation,  the  issue  of  their  experience  has  been 
diametricaUy  opposite.  Instead  of  disaster  they  have  met  with  recovery, 
and  have  without  delay  announced  their  success  as  the  result  of  their  su- 
perior method  of  treatment.  Now  here  we  have  presented  to  our  atten- 
tion two  common  illustrations  of  the  results  of  practical  experience,  each 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  the  other.  If  no  other  considerations  are 
taken  into  account  than  the  simple  facts  that  such  has  been  the  experience 
of  two  practitioners,  the  unfortunate  position,  the  opprobrium  medicorum, 
the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  decision  among  disagreeing  doctors  is 
attained.  We  believe  we  do  not  exaggerate,  when  we  affirm  that  this 
mode  of  drawing  conclusions  respecting  the  efficacy  of  medical  treatment. 
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IB  a  very  common  method  of  procedure,  mod  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cures  which  are  daily  recorded  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  feven, 
and  other  diseases  characterized  by  a  distinct  type,  are  not,  in  reahty, 
errors  of  fact,  but  simple  statements  of  the  cases  which  have  occurred, 
and  of  their  termination,  without  reference  to  any  important  element 
which  can  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  the  natural  law  of  the  disease,  and, 
by  consequence,  as  to  the  possible  influence  of  medicaments  administered 
to  remoYC  any  natural  symptom  or  excess  of  natural  action.  By  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  question,  then  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  we  admit  the  pos- 
sible, nay,  probable  accuracy  of  two  practitioners  treating  the  same  dis- 
ease ;  the  one  with  the  most  fatal  results,  the  other  with  the  most  success- 
ful issue.  But  we  do  not  concede  that  by  practical  experience  or  common 
sense  alone,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  these  terms,  these  two  inoongniitiei 
can  be  reconciled.  Mere  common  sense,  or  the  general  opinion  of  man- 
kind, although  absolutely  requisite  to  the  philosopher,  is,  as  Sir  Jdm 
Leslie  has  well  observed,  "  a  very  suspicious  standard  of  appeal  in  matten 
of  science."  We  believe  medicine,  if  followed  by  a  philosophical  course, 
to  be  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sciences,  and  therefore  subject,  as  mach 
as  any  other,  to  sufier  by  a  bare  appeal  to  so  limited  a  source  of  judgment. 
The  philosopher  in  other  sciences  would  not  be  contented  with  a  mere 
determination  of  the  facts,  as  in  the  case  cited,  and  an  inference ;  but  he 
would  investigate  all  the  connecting  circumstances,  and  eliminate  every 
element  which  would  appear  to  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  He 
would  thus  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the  usual  phases  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  what  respect  they  differ  from  those  which  it  is  concluded  have 
been  subjugated  by  medical  appliances.  He  would  thus  be  under  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  making  an  extensive  series  of  observations,  that  is,  in  medidne, 
of  collecting  a  large  number  of  cases,  carefully  bearing  upon  certain  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  disease.  In  the  example  of  cholera,  which  we 
have  cited,  he  would  find  that  out  of  100  persons  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease, one  fourth  die  on  the  first  day  of  infection,  or  25*219,  while  only 
0  3  recover;  on  the  second  day  21*7  die  and  1*25  recover;  on  the  third 
day  10*5  die  and  4*23  recover;  on  the  fourth  day  6*3  die  and  4*9  recover; 
while  on  the  nineteenth  day  only  1  dies  and  12*5  recover;  and  after  the 
25th  day  no  death  occurs,  and  all  who  are  still  sick  recover.  (Farr,  Medicsl 
Annual,  1839.)  The  anomalous  and  contradictory  position  in  which  the 
two  practitioners  stood,  who  were  previously  noticed,  after  the  know- 
ledge of  this  law,  is  now  explicable.  It  would  now  be  quite  legitimate  to 
infer,  as  the  data  were  not  supplied  by  the  practitioners  themselves,  that 
the  cases  which  all  perished,  were  those  of  persons  newly  affected,  while 
those  which  recovered,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  were  old  cases,  which 
had  survived  the  dangers  of  the  first  stages  of  the  disease.  This  example 
is  sufficient  to  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  not  only  in  health,  but  also  in  diseaie, 
before  we  can  consider  ourselves  competent  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of 
influence  which  we  can  exercise  over  disease,  or  judge  of  its  weak  and 
impregnable  points  under  the  administration  of  curative  means. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  means  requisite  for 
preserving  the  systems  of  animals  in  a  healthy  condition.  Mere  experience, 
after  the  fashion  in  which  that  expression  is  commonly  employed,  ha» 
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utterly  failed  to  enable  us  to  lay  down  strict  rules  for  the  regulation  of  diet. 
The  ^impses  of  truth  whidi,  in  this  respect,  peer  out  in  the  distance,  have 
been  deriTed  firom  other  than  men  of  mere  practical  experience.  The  foun- 
dation-etone  of  a  true  theory  of  diet  was  laid  by  a  religious  father  (Beccaria), 
and  the  more  modem  adyocate  of  a  philosophical  yiew  of  nutrition  was 
a  phyaieian  (Dr.  Prout),  who  rose  to  fame  and  improved  our  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  and  masterly  application  of  the 
prmeiplet  of  chemical  science.  Mere  experience  declares  that  many  prac- 
tices are  perfectly  wholesome  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  argu- 
ments to  support.  The  use  of  alcohol  among  human  beings,  in  moderation, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  one  of  these,  and  eyen  in  towns  it  has  become  customary 
to  stimulate  the  systems  of  cattle  by  means  of  pot  ale,  under  the  idea 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  milk.  Now,  if  this  pot  ale  have  any  stimu- 
lating influence,  it  must  deriye  such  power  from  the  presence  of  alcohol,  as 
tiie  fluid  contains  no  casein,  or,  if  so,  but  an  insignificant  portion,  and  hence 
is  not  endowed  with  any  nutritive  energy.  (Experimental  Researches,  p. 
12.)  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  general  we  are  far  more  merciful 
in  Uie  treatment  of  the  brute  than  of  the  rational  creation.  What  would 
be  the  public  expression,  if  the  owner  of  a  horse  were  to  sentence  his 
dumb  assistant  to  receive  five  dozen  lashes  with  the  apparatus  usually  em- 
l^oyed  to  castigate  the  rational  soldier,  and  carry  the  sentence  of  his 
court- brutal  into  execution  in  a  locality  to  which  the  people  had  access? 
or  what  would  be  the  indignant  criticisms  of  the  press  i  and  would  not 
the  yery  dr^  of  the  population  rush  to  the  rescue,  if  houses  should  be 
Ucensed  for  the  purpose  of  legally  disposing  of  fermented  fluids  for  the 
conauraption  of  the  inferior  animals  7  Would  one  solitary  being  exist  who 
should  advocate  such  a  palpable  specimen  of  criminality  ?  Yet,  is  it  not 
obvious  to  the  least  experienced,  that  the  brute  creation  possesses  more 
physical  endurance,  and  more  power  to  resist  offensive  reaction,  than  the 
strongest  of  the  intellectual  class  of  beings  ?  What  then  has  been  the 
result  of  the  use  of  such  stimulating  fluids  when  administered  for  any 
considerable  period  to  cattle?  Mr.  Harley,  who  kept  the  celebrated  dairy 
at  Glasgow,  and  has  published  an  interesting  description  of  his  establish- 
ment, informs  us  that  as  the  season  advanced  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feed- 
ing his  cows  with  grains  and  distiller's  wash,  in  addition  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  succulent  food ;  but  they  were  apt  to  make  the  cattie  grain  sick, 
as  it  is  termed,  and  to  prove  injurious  to  the  stomach  of  the  animal.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  if  cows  are  fed  upon  grains  or  distiller's  wash, 
their  constitution  will  quickly  be  destroyed.  Cattle  thus  fed  should  not 
be  kept  longer  than  eight  or  ten  months.'^  We  believe  this  opinion  of  a 
man  of  great  experience  in  the  feeding  of  cattie  to  be  borne  out  by  that  of 
others  who  have  acquired  knowledge  in  a  similar  practical  school.  If  such, 
then,  is  the  result  of  the  administration  of  moderate  doses  of  fermented 
fluids  to  the  cow,  an  animal  whose  physical  constitution  is  proverbially 
of  no  peculiar  deHcacy,  it  is  natural  to  ask  if  it  be  not  equally  or  at  least 
somewhat  noxious  to  the  weaker  physical  condition  of  man.  It  is  no  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  any  such  experiment  upon  human  life  that  existence 
does  not  terminate  on  its  adoption,  or  that  ^e  symptoms  of  some  fright- 
ful disease  are  not  instantiy  ushered  in ;  the  seeds  of  future  mischief  may 
be  slowly  and  gradually  sown  by  even  one  or  succeeding  experiments,  and 
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may  only  lie  dormant  antil  other  repetitions  shall  cause  them  to  spring 
forth  into  living  activity.  (Exp.  Res.>  p.  7.)  Our  argument^  then,  is  that 
it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  declare  that  eren 
moderate  quantities  of  certain  substances,  usually  admitted  as  whole- 
some articles  of  diet,  do  not  tend  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  human 
organism.  We  have  seen,  in  reference  to  cattle,  that  a  fluid  considered 
healthy  for  the  system  of  man,  is  unequivocally  pronounced  to  shorten 
their  earthly  span.  Is  it  probable  then,  we  should  ask,  that  to  man  the 
same  diet  should  be  innoxious,  and  that  no  elements  of  future  mischief 
have  been  thereby  constituted.  At  present  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
secondary  results  of  the  application  of  fermented  fluids  to  the  interior  of 
the  system.  We  know  that  it  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  and  that  its 
influence  decays  with  tolerable  rapidity ;  but  with  what  chemical  decom- 
positions this  subsidence  is  accompanied,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ; 
and  hence  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  predicate  whether  the  products  of 
the  secondary  changes  in  alcohol  may  not  be  calculated  to  produce  even  a 
worse  influence  on  the  system  than  that  which  is  effected  on  the  nervous 
system  by  the  primary  stimulating  and  the  resulting  depressive  action  of 
this  powerful  agent. 

There  is  a  speculation  with  regard  to  the  possible  formation  of  alcohol 
from  the  sugar  of  the  food  in  the  vascular  system,  the  investigation  of 
which  would  lead  to  much  important  exposition  of  fact,  liitscherlich 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  sugar  swallowed  by  animals  may  be 
converted  into  alcohol  in  the  intestines  or  vessels  into  which  the  absorbed 
food  passes.  The  possibility  of  this  change,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  denied, 
but  there  is  one  objection  to  the  probability  of  the  alcohol  remaining  for 
an^  length  of  period  in  this  form  in  the  body,  that  the  temperature  of  an 
anmial  would  immediately  tend  to  convert  it  into  acetic  acid.  There  is, 
however,  a  curious  fact  which  we  have  met  with,  and  which  would  appear 
to  corroborate  the  suspicion  of  Mitscherhch  ;  it  is  a  circumstance  related 
in  a  note  by  the  late  Dir.  Oudney,  in  his  African  travels :  "  Several  of  our 
camels  are  drunk  to-day ;  their  eyes  are  heavy  and  want  animation,  gait 
staggering,  and  every  now  and  then  fallinfl;  as  a  man  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. It  arose  from  eating  dates  after  drinking  water ;  these  probaUy 
pass  into  the  spirituous  fermentation  in  the  stomach." 

Mere  experience,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression,  is  not  calculated 
any  more  than  in  the  case  which  we  have  preriously  cited  to  inform  us  as 
to  the  wholesomeness  or  noriousness  of  the  practice  of  consuming  food  in 
a  state  of  partial  decomposition.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  can  judge  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  decayed  cheese  and  putrid  game  is  employed, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  Uiat  experience  is  decidedly  in  &vour  of 
their  consumption.  It  is  necessary  before  we  can  pass  a  faithftil  judgment 
upon  a  (question  so  deeply  based  as  this,  to  take  an  extensive  view  of  the 
constitution,  of  the  ammal  system,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served in  all  its  integrity  from  waste  and  decay.  One  of  the  strongest 
proofe  of  the  inability  of  common  experience  to  give  a  valuable  opinicm 
upon  such  a  point  as  this,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  any  work  of  original  merit  upon  dietetics  the  question 
discussed  as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  or  withholding  from  human 
beings  food,  such  as  we  have  described  to  be  in  a  rapid  state  of  decompod- 
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tion.  Tet  it  is  well  known  that  cases  of  death  have  frequently  occurred 
from  the  use  of  decayed  cheese.  The  deteriorating  action  in  these  cases 
was  prodaced  by  the  influence  of  a  poison,  which  communicated  its  baneful 
state  of  decomposition  to  the  human  system.  The  body  becomes  dry 
and  emaciated,  and  death  closes  the  scene,  leaving  a  mummy-hke  wreck 
behind.  In  such  an  example,  decaying  cheese  is  discovered  to  be  un- 
wholesome, because  its  action  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  excess ;  in 
short,  because  a  telling  experiment,  to  use  a  famuiar  phrase,  has  been 
performed.  But  to  ai^ue  that  it  is  only  when  such  striking  impressions 
are  made  upon  the  senses  that  we  are  to  suspect  disease,  would  be  as 
fidlaciooB  as  the  conduct  of  the  philosopher  who  should  insist  that  such 
phenomena  as  the  showy  combustion  of  gases  exhibited  on  the  lecture- 
table,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  exercised  a  more  important 
influence  in  the  domain  of  science  than  the  long-continued,  secret,  and 
almost  insensible  actions  of  a  weak  battery,  which  are  known  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  most  important  electrical  operations  of  nature;  far  more 
important  indeed,  and  much  more  extensive  in  their  consequences,  than 
the  most  awe-striking  lightning  or  the  most  powerful  reverberations  of  a 
thunderstorm.  It  is,  therefore,  we  conclude  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  man  of  science  advises  the  physician  to  direct  his  attention  to 
principles,  as  well  as  to  ocular  demonstration,  guided  by  mere  common 
sense.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  inquire  into  the  changes 
which  the  curd  of  cheese  undergoes  in  such  instances,  and  to  institute  a 
eomparison  between  its  condition  when  altered  by  an  excess  of  decomposing 
•ction  and  the  more  limited  change  in  its  particles.  When  affected  by 
eommon  decay,  the  researches  of  chemistry  show  us  that  in  the  decay  of 
dieese  certain  volatile  products  arise  firom  the  comparatively  fixed  curd, 
and  new  bodies  are  formed  and  introduced  into  the  system  of  whose  mode 
of  action  we  are  supremely  ignorant,  unless  when  an  overdose  should 
happen  to  be  foUowcKl  by  a  fatal  termination.  Anatomy  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  it  is  in  some  alteration  in  the  natural  constitution  of  the  albuminous 
element  of  the  food  and  blood,  giving  rise  to  an  organic  volatile  produce, 
that  we  may  probably  look  for  the  cause  of  those  diseases  which  are 
characterized  by  a  regular  type,  and  constitute  at  present  the  opprobrium 
medieontm.  It  ia  not  at  all  ukely  that  what  we  term  malaria — an  expres- 
sion analogous  to  instinct  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  animals — is  in  its 
nature  allied  to  mere  gases,  since  the  results  which  we  can  trace  as 
produced  by  the  action  of  such  elastic  fluids  upon  the  animal  system  are 
irr^iular  and  reconcilable  in  general  with  simpler  chemical  action  on  the 
tissues  or  great  systems  of  the  organisms,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
regular  phases  of  disease,  as  typified  by  such  complaints  as  smallpox  and 
meules.  The  circumstance  tnat  we  have  gained  little  or  no  ground  for 
centuries  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  consequent  treatment 
of  diseases  which  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  types,  is  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  reforming  our  methods  of  research,  and  for  concluding  that  our 
•eanty  knowledge  on  such  subjects  may  possibly  have  remained  stationary 
in  consequence  of  our  having  substituted  in  not  a  few  instances  words  for 
ideas.  In  reference  to  the  noxious  influence  of  putrid  game,  and  other 
decomposing  forms  of  animid  food,  although  little  attention  has  been 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  tracing  evil  consequences  to  such  a  source,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  will  agree  in  the  probable  bad  effects 
XLv.-xxni.  11 
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of  sach  diet.  The  facts  that  over-salted  food  exclusively  employed, 
is  apt  to  induce  scurvy,  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  the  blood  and 
tissues  are  imperfectly  formed — that  bacon  in  particular  stages  of  de- 
composition and  sausages  have  been  known  to  produce  death — that 
fresh  dead  bodies  when  excised  communicate  by  inoculation  dangerous 
disease  to  the  human  system— supply  us  with  examples  of  injury,  induced 
by  an  over-dose  of  noxious  matter,  and  would  lead  us  to  the  suspicion  from 
analogy  that  a  smaller  dose  cannot  fail  also  to  occasion  a  deteriorating 
action  upon  the  organism,  which  is  not  the  less  influential  because  it  is 
slow  and  silent  in  its  operation.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  the  medical  profession,  and  particularly  in  the  investi- 
gation of  such  diseases  as  we  have  just  noticed,  is  the  unfortunate  love  of 
argumentation  instead  of  research  which  long  ago  crept  in,  and  still 
a&eres  to  the  members  of  our  noble  science.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  the  practice  of  meeting  and  discussing  mediod  questions,  is 
calculated  to  confer  benefit  on  those  engaged  in  it ;  but  the  propriety  of 
that  discussion  being  confined  in  general  to  raw  and  comparatively  on- 
learned  heads,  and,  above  all,  the  wisdom  of  publishing  such  immature 
opinions,  may  safely  be  pronounced  as  highly  questionable,  irrespective  of 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  youthful  debaters.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
it  is  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  habit  to  permit  one's  self  to  express  an 
opinion  regarding  subjects  which  one  has  not  considered.  In  this  way, 
leanings  are  often  contracted  which  continue  through  life,  for  nothing  is 
more  easy  to  acquire,  or  more  difficult  to  cast  ofi*,  than  a  mental  bias. 
Many  persons  also  can  hardly  engage  in  an  argument  without  persuading 
themselves  at  least  that  that  side  is  the  better  one  which  they  derend.  It  is 
related  that  Pope  Sextus  V  was  impracticable  to  all  but  the  Voietiaa 
ambassador.  Those  who  investigated  the  art  of  the  courteous  politician 
discovered  that  when  he  wished  to  gain  any  point  with  the  sovereign 

SontiflP  he  began  by  proposing  the  opposite  measure  to  that  whidi  he 
esired.  This  is  too  frequently  the  condition  of  our  younger  memben, 
and  having  placed  themselves  in  a  false  position,  they  often  continue  to 
occupy  it  through  life. 

It  is  too  often  the  description  of  practitioners  who  oppose  the  resnlb 
of  what  they  denominate  their  expenence  to  the  efforts  of  exact  scienoe, 
to  generalize  or  connect  the  isolated  experiments  or  facts  of  the  observer 
of  disease.  This  conduct  is  very  much  on  a  parallel  with  that  of  the 
maker  of  any  minute  portion  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  who  shonld 
refuse  to  allow  it  to  enter  as  an  element  into  the  composition  of  the  entire 
machine,  by  adducing  trivial  objections  instead  of  giving  his  willing  assist- 
ance to  enable  the  work  of  his  hands  to  occupy  smtably  the  original 
position  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  find 
well  and  long-considered  experiments  objected  to  by  crude  and  superficial 
arguments,  which  must  have  occurred  also  to  the  experimenter  on  his  ficit 
survey  of  the  subject,  but  which  have  long  previously  been  overcome  in 
his  own  mind.  Often,  too,  they  are  assailed  by  those  who  are  incapacitated 
from  want  of  previous  knowledge  to  give  a  correct  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  lately  met  with  such  an  example  in  physical  science,  in  the 
diseased  leaven  disseminated  by  a  cheap  press.  The  object  of  the  writer, 
a  Manchester  Chartist,  was  to  refute  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  for  what 
purpose  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  the  peculiar  weak  point  for  assault  he 
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considered  to  be  the  passages  in  which  it  is  stated  that  light  was  created 
before  the  sun,  just  as  if,  added  our  wiseacre,  "  any  one  were  ignorant  that 
the  san  is  the  source  of  light," — thus  exhibiting  his  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  present  theory  of  optical  science,  that  the  sun  is  not  the  source, 
but  merely  one  cause  of  the  development  of  the  phenomena  of  light.  It 
is  this  description  of  reasoners,  who  would  have  us  to  reject  every  good 
or  sound  idea,  merely  because  it  had  been  contaminated  by  a  polluted 
source,  as  if  gold  were  not  all  the  purer  from  its  oft-repeated  subjection  to 
the  fiery  ordeal. 

It  is  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  therefore,  that  we  should  address  ourselves 
to  such  researches  as  have  for  their  object  the  investigation  of  the  very 
elements  of  our  physiological  knowledge.  Such  works  as  those  we  have 
cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  are  of  this  description.  It  may 
be  that  the  conclusions  contained  in  them  are  not  always  perfectly 
demonstrated ;  but  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  authors  have  been  labouring 
in  the  right  direction,  it  cannot  fail  but  that  new  light  must  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  of  their  investigations,  by  the  number  of  facts  which  they 
have  adduced  and  carefully  scrutinised.  It  remains  for  the  physiologist 
to  exercise  a  critical  eye  upon  such  labours,  not  with  a  quibbling  disposi- 
tion, but  with  the  judgment  of  one  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  genemlization. 


Aet.  XII. 

The  Military  Miscellany  ;  comprehending  a  History  of  the  Recruiting  of 
the  Army,  Military  Punishments,  ^c.  ^c.  By  Henry  Marshall, 
P.R.S.E.,  Deputy  Inspector  -  General  of  Army  Hospitals,  &c.  &c. — 
London,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  375. 

Althouoh  the  Tolume  before  us  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  professional 
work,  it  has  many  claims  to  our  notice  as  medical  reviewers.  While 
the  object  of  the  author  is  stated  to  be  "  to  supply  the  reader  with  some 
information  respecting  the  constitution,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  army, 
and  to  excite  attention  to  the  means  which  may  meliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  soldiers,  and  exalt  their  moral  and  intellectual  character,"  he  has 
entered  at  some  length  into  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  army 
surgeon,  and  particularly  as  relates  to  his  duty  with  reference  to  military 
punishments,  and  to  the  effects  of  these  on  the  health  of  the  soldier. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  profession  by  his  '  Notes 
on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Ceylon,'  and  his  valuable  work  '  On  the 
Enhsting,  Discharging,  and  Pensioning  of  Soldiers,'  which  is  still  the  best 
in  our  language  on  feigned  diseases.  To  him  also  we  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  valuable  MUitary  Statistical  Reports,  as  he  drew  up  the  plan 
on  which  they  were  framed,  and  for  some  time  superintended  the  prepa- 
ration of  them.  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  authorities  that  they  per- 
mitted the  officer  who  was  intrusted  with,  and  satisfactorily  performed, 
tins  laborious  and  responsible  task  to  remain  upon  half-pay  without  the 
^ghtest  acknowledgment  of  his  valuable  services. 

In  a  motto  prefixed  to  the  Miscellany,  our  author,  in  the  quaint  words 
of  Sir  James  Turner,  assigns  a  reason  for  having  compiled  this  work : 
**  You  ask  me,  what  moved  me  to  write  these  discourses  T  If  I  were  put 
to  the  rack  till  I  gave  you  my  reason,.  I  could  give  you  no  other  than,  this. 
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that  being  out  of  employment  and  not  accustomed  to  an  idle  life,  I  knew 
not  how  to  pass  away  my  solitary  and  retired  hours  with  a  more  harm- 
less divertisement."  We  would  be  well  pleased  to  see  many  more 
members  of  the  profession  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  so  praiseworthy  a 
manner. 

Our  author  gives  an  interesting  historical  account  of  the  various  modes 
of  recruiting  the  army,  from  the  days  when  the  justices  were  required  "  to 
raise  as  many  men  by  imprest,  for  soldiers,  gunners,  and  chirurgeons,  as 
might  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  till 
the  present  time,  when  an  error  in  the  mode  of  attesting  a  recruit  has 
been  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  to  grant  him  his  discharge.  But  we  must 
pass  over  these  details,  interesting  and  amusing  as  they  are,  and  turn  to 
that  section  of  the  work  which  more  immediately  treats  of  the  duty  of  the 
medical  officer,  viz.  that  on  punishments  in  the  army.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  points  of  view :  Ist,  as  regards  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  military  surgeon  ;  and,  2dly,  with  reference  to  their  effects  upon  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  soldier. 

I.  The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  surgeon  in  eases  of  corporal  pu-^ 
nishment  in  the  army.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  instructions  nor 
code  of  regulations  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  promulgated  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  for  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon  when  called  upon  in  the 
course  of  his  duty  to  superintend  a  punishment.  When  a  soldier  is  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  the  following  certificate  is  laid  before  the  court : 

**  I  certify  that  No.  — ,  Private  — ,  of  the  regiment,  is  in 

a  eood  state  of  health,  and  fit  to  undergo  corporal  punishment  or  imprisonment, 
solitary  or  otherwise,  and  with  or  without  hard  labour." 

(Signature  of  the  Surgeon  or  Jtsistant'Sufyeon.) 

If  he  is  sentenced  to  receive  corporal  punishment,  it  is  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  for  the  army,  that  a  medical  officer  should  be 
present  when  it  is  infiicted.  This  rule  appears  to  have  been  framed  for  a 
twofold  purpose :  1st,  to  prevent  the  prisoner  escaping  any  portion  of  the 
punishment  if  able  to  bear  it ;  and,  2d,  to  prevent  the  infliction  being 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  life.  This  has  been  very  clearly 
stated  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  on  the  trial  of  Colonel  Wall, 
in  1802: 

"  It  is  usual,**  said  his  lordship,  *'even  in  the  inflictioa  of  ordinary  panishments, 
that  the  assistance  of  surgeons  should  be  called  in,  when  the  punishment  is  in- 
tended  at  the  outset  to  be  only  such  as  experience  shows  us  is  never ,  without  a  very 
singularly  unlucky  accident,  attended  with  death.  The  medical  officer  is,  it 
would  appear,  to  guard  the  life  of  a  delinquent  under  punishment,  so  that  the 
army  may  not  lose  the  services  of  a  man  by  death  or  by  being  permanently  dis- 
abled. In  the  execution  of  this  highly  important  duty  he  must  be  guided  by  a 
knowledge  of  tiie  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human  body,  the  habits  and 
duties  of  soldiers,  ana  an  acquaintance  with  the  regulations  and  usages  of  the 
army.  A  medical  officer  is  presumed  to  divest  himself  of  any  opinion  he  may 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  delinquency  a  man  has  committed,  or  the  sentence 
which  has  been  awarded  him ;  bis  duty  beinj^,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  the 
man  from  escaping  punishment  by  feigning  mdisposition ;  and  secondly,  to  see 
that  he  does  not  receive  such  a  degree  of  injnry  as  may  endanger  life  or  disable 
him  permanently  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  While  the  surgeon  should  invariably 
lean  to  the  side  of  safety,  duty  requires  that  he  ought  to  be  scrupulously  careful 
not  to  unnecessarily  obstruct  the  course  of  military  law — the  rules  and  usages 
adopted  to  establish  and  sustain  military  discipline.** 
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Oar  aathor  adyises  medical  officers  to  recommend  that  corporal  paniBh- 
ments  should  not  in  any  case  he  inflicted  daring  the  great  preyafence  of 
endemic  or  epidemic  disease,  or  when  symptoms  of  scurvy  or  ill-conditioned 
sores  appear  among  the  men.  We  would  he  inclined  to  extend  this  to 
periods  when  the  weather  is  either  unusually  hot  or  very  cold. 

"The  medical  officer  usually  takes  bis  station  a  few  paces  behind  the  man  who 
is tmdergoiog  punishment;  but,  should  symjptoms  of  fainting  come  on,  he  sonie- 
thnes  mores  towards  the  front  of  the  sufferer,  so  as  to  see  his  face.**  (p.  273.) 
*'  Fun,  bat  especially  pain  which  is  inflicted  or  imposed  as  a  chastisement,  fre- 
quently excites  Anting,  or  delijmmn  amm,  and  when  this  takes  place  it  becomes 

highly  expedient  to  arrest  the  infliction  of  punishment  But  a  man  under 

puniaiment  is  liable  to  a  partial  deliquium  ammif  or  fainting,  during  which  it  has 
been  recommended  (and  it  is,  I  suppose,  usual)  to  permit  the  punishment  to  gf> 
on  daring  some  seconds  of  impaired  sensibility.  In  the  slighter  cases,  therefore, 
of  idiqumm  the  punishment  need  not  be  interrupted ;  indeed,  the  stimulus  of 
flaffeUation  frej^uently  restores  the  sufferer  to  himself  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
irnqmrnm  continues  and  a  man  cannot  be  roused  in  a  few  seconds,  if  he  perspires 
mudi,  and  if  the  pulse  at  the  temporal  artery  becomes  weak  or  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, be  should  be  forthwith  taken  down.  1  never  considered  it  expedient  to 
examine  the  irritability  of  the  iris,  as  is  sometimes  recommended  in  doubtful 
esses,  being  always  satisfled  with  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
sbove  symptoms.**  (p.  285.)  '*  When  an  unusual  degree  of  tumefaction  of  the 
back  takes  place  during  punishment,  a  delinquent  should  be  taken  down,  as  this 
s^ptom  is  frequently  followed  by  long  protracted  disease.**  (p.  290.) 

When  ike  surgeon  deems  a  soldier  incapable  of  hearing  any  further 
ponishment  without  risk  of  danger,  it  is  his  duty  to  report  this  to  the 
commanding  officer  and  to  recommend  that  the  man  he  ti^en  down.  We 
are  informed  hy  the  Adjutant-General  (Report  on  Military  Punishments), 
"that  it  is  at  ihtperUoi  a  commanding  officer  to  order  the  inffiction  of 
a  single  lash  after  a  medical  officer  interferes  for  the  purpose  of  suspend- 
ing punishment."  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  commanding  officers 
haye  refused  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  the  surgeon,  and  have  or- 
dered the  punishment  to  proceed ;  but  this  is  a  responsihility  which  few 
or  none  would  he  inclined  to  incur  in  the  present  day. 

It  would  appear  to  he  the  opinion  of  miUtary  officers,  that  when  death 
CDsaes,  consequent  upon  floggmg,  the  surgeon  who  superintends  the  pu- 
nishment would  he  the  responsible  party.  Thus,  Major  James  (Regimental 
Companion)  says,  ''we  cannot  omit  mentioning  in  this  place,  that  the 
instant  a  military  culprit  receives  a  lash,  the  surgeon  becomes  responsible 
for  his  life."  And  Sir  Charles  Napier  (On  Military  Law)  observes,  "  The 
fui  is,  that  the  medical  officers  are  placed  in  a  most  unfair  and  perilous 
position.  The  danger  to  which  the  life  of  the  culprit  and  the  life  of  the 
ntryeon  are  exposed,  appears  to  be  a  powerful  objection  to  this  punish- 
ment As  to  making  the  surgeon  responsible,  it  is  unjust  to  do  so ;  the 
hiw  places  a  man  by  force  in  a  certain  position,  and  orders  him  to  act 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  He  does  so,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  was  drunk  or  mad  I"  With  the  gallant  officer's  opinion  on  the 
equity  of  the  case  we  cordially  agree,  but  we  differ  fi*om  him  with 
regard  to  the  legal  responsibility.  The  only  recorded  opinion  of  a  judge 
^pon  this  point,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Macdonald,  on  Uie  trial  of  Governor  Wall,  already  alluded  to.  Referring 
to  the  non-interference  of  the  surgeon,  he  observed :  "  I  think  it  necessary 
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to  tell  you  that,  if  a  punishment  is  inflicted  unusual  in  its  circumstances, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  the  instrument  with  which  that  punishment  is 
inflicted,  it  will  not  take  ofi*  from  those  who  inflict  that  punishment  a  great 

deal  of  responsibiUty  Notwithstanding  the  surgeon  attends,  and 

notwithstanding  he  does  not  interfere  and  make  representations  upon  it, 
they  who  inflict  the  punishment,  if  it  should  be  most  inordinate  in  its 
quantity,  or  in  the  manner  of  inflicting  it,  by  the  nature  of  the  instrumcDt 
or  otherwise,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  exculpate  themselves." 
(p.  275.)  Paris  and  Fonblanque  state,  that  "it  is  generally  supposed  the 
surgeon  who  is  present  at  a  nulitary  execution  is  responsible  for  its  con- 
sequences ;  this  is  not  legally  true,  and  it  is  physiologically  impossible : 
the  punishment  is  too  uncertain  in  its  operation  to  allow  of  any  medical 
officer  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  danger." 

We  do  not  know  what  view  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  might 
take  in  such  a  case,  but  we  believe  that,  unless  culpable  negligence  were 
proved,  he  would  be  acquitted  by  a  civil  tribunal. 

II.  Influence  of  punishment  on  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  soldier. 
In  discussing  the  different  kinds  of  military  punishments,  Mr.  Marshall 
proclaims  himself  an  uncompromising  enemy  to  flogging.  We  unhesi- 
tatingly rank  ourselves  by  his  side,  and  denounce  it  as  a  degrading  and 
demoralizing  practice,  which  ought  to  be  unjustifiable  in  the  case  of  a  person 
in  the  position  of  a  soldier.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to  find  an 
adequate  substitute  for  it,  as  no  one  can  deny  that,  in  the  actual  state  of 
society,  and  with  the  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  pos- 
sessed by  men  in  the  rank  of  our  soldiery,  some  kind  of  punishment  i« 
nbsolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  military  discipline  and  efficiency. 
At  present  wc  have  only  to  judge  between  the  practice  of  flogging  and  the 
practice  of  solitary  imprisonment ;  and  looking  at  them  both  impartially, 
we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  the  two,  a*  at  present 
inflictedy  the  former  is  preferable  to  the  latter — that  is  to  say,  that  a  sliglit 
Hogging  is  less  injurious,  both  physically  and  morally,  than  a  severe  im- 
prisonment. Surely  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  will  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  some  other  mode  of  enforcing  the  requisite  degree  of 
order  be  discovered,  less  injurious  to  both  body  and  mind.  But  assuming, 
for  the  present,  that  punishment  is  necessary,  and  that  we  have  only  to 
decide  between  the  two  in  question,  let  us  briefly  consider  their  respective 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  the  following  remarks,  it  must,  of 
course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  at  all  advert  to  the  system  which 
was  pursued  when  our  author  entered  the  service,  whereby  a  court-martial 
had  the  power  to  sentence  the  prisoner  to  receive  an  unlimited  number  of 
lashes:  one  instance  is  on  record  of  1900  having  been  adjudged,  and 
several  of  1000  having  been  inflicted.  In  the  present  day  the  utmost 
number  permitted  by  the  Mutiny  Act  is  200,  and  even  that  has  been 
further  limited  by  a  recent  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  50. 

The  objections  of  our  author  to  corporal  punishment  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  summed  up  under  the  following  heads :  1,  it  is  cruel  and  inhumane ; 
2,  it  is  very  unequal ;  3,  it  is  ineffectual  as  an  example  to  deter  from 
crime ;  4,  it  has  no  tendency  to  reform  the  culprit ;  5,  it  leaves  an  indelible 
mark.  All  punishment,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  an  evil;  but  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  inffiction  of  a  less  evil  for  the  prevention  of  a  greater.  For  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  army,  wc  fear 
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some  sort  of  punishment  will  be  found  necessary  till  that  peaceful  period 
trriyes  when  nations  shall  study  war  no  more.  The  question,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  not  as  to  the  existence  but  the  nature  of  the  punishment. 

For  the  more  serious  o£fences  in  the  army,  not  involving  sentence  of 
death  or  transportation,  there  are,  as  we  have  said,  only  two  kinds  of 
punishment — ^flogging  and  imprisonment.  Let  us  briefly  examine  whether 
the  objections  of  our  author  to  the  former  are  not  equally,  or  even 
more  applicable  to  the  latter.  1.  On  the  groimd  of  cruelty  and  inhu- 
manity. We  have  often  seen  soldiers  discharged  from  prison  on  the 
expiry  of  their  sentence,  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  and  scarcely 
fit  for  duty  afterwards.  Now  we  maintain  there  is  less  cruelty  or 
iohomanity  in  flogging  a  man,  especially  under  the  restrictions  now  in 
force,  than  in  in&cting  a  punishment,  the  result  of  which  may  very 
possibly  be  to  shorten  his  fife,  or  induce  such  a  state  of  health  as  to 
necessitate  his  discharge  from  the  army  without  a  pension,  without  health 
to  work  for  bis  daily  bread,  and  with  the  prospect  of  lingering  out  a 
miserable  existence  as  the  inmate  of  a  union  workhouse.  2.  The  objec- 
tion that  it  is  unequal  in  its  eflects  applies  also  to  imprisonment.  This 
is  fully  corroborated  by  a  quotation  from  the  late  Dr.  Malcomson  (Letter 
to  Sir  n.  Hardinge),  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight : 

"Many  men,  particularly  those  of  indolent  habits,  endure  a  confinement  of 
ftmr  or  six  weeks  on  bread  and  water  without  injury  to  tlieir  health ;  but  in  some 
instances,  a  shorter  period  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  total  loss  of  appetite ;  the  bread 
is  hardly  touched,  and  no  other  food  being  allowed,  the  patient  is  unable  to  eat  or 
to  digest  it."  (p.  300.) 

3.  That  it  is  ineflectual  as  an  example  to  deter  from  crime  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, much  more  true  as  applied  to  imprisonment  than  flogging.  In  die 
one  case,  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  is  witnessed  by  me  man's  com- 
rades, in  the  other,  it  is  undergone  at  a  distance,  and  the  severity  of  its 
character  is  matter  of  speculation.  4.  Flogging  has  no  tendency  to  re- 
form the  culprit.  We  fireely  admit  this ;  but  we  must  add  that  we  never 
yet  saw  a  soldier  morally  improved  by  any  length  of  imprisonment.  In- 
deed, under  the  old  system,  when  they  were  incarcerated  along  with  civil 
crindnals,  the  reverse  was  too  often  the  case,  and  the  acquaintances  formed 
in  prison  were  of  a  nature  which  tended  to  anything  but  improvement. 
Dnring  the  last  twelve  months  military  prisons  have  been  established 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  this  source  of  moral  contamination  has  been 
removed.  Omne  ignotutn  pro  magnifico  is  a  principle  so  universal  in  its 
Implication,  that  we  confidently  anticipate  hearing  much  of  the  beneficial 
^ects  of  these  new  estabhshments,  but  we  much  fear  time  will  prove 
their  reformatory  influence  to  be  vastly  overrated.  5.  The  objection  of 
its  leaving  an  indeUble  brand  will  not,  we  believe,  apply  to  the  present 
reduced  amount  of  punishment. 

it  would  thus  appear  that  the  objections  to  flogging,  except  the  last, 
ire  equally,  or  more  applicable  to  imprisonment ;  but  the  latter  is  liable 
to  two  very  serious  ones  from  which  the  former  is  free.  1st.  Its  deterio- 
nting  efiect  on  the  health,  especially  when  of  any  duration ;  and,  2d, 
its  injustice  to  the  well-conducted  soldier,  who  is  obliged  to  do  extra 
duty  during  the  period  his  comrade  is  in  prison.  This  last  is  a  very  se- 
rious objection,  which,  we  think,  has  not  received  due  consideration  from 
the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  flogging ;  it  is,  in  fact,  extending  a  spe- 
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oies  of  indulgence  to  the  man  of  bad  character  at  the  ezpenae  of  the 
well-condactdl  soldier.  But  the  fact  is  eyen  more  forcible,  as  it  inydTcs 
a  permanent  injury  to  the  individual  and  an  ultimate  loss  to  the  serrice. 
The  effect  of  imprisonment  on  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  does  not  ap- 
pear to  haye  obtained  the  consideration  it  deserves ;  indeed,  the  only  work 
on  the  subject  deserving  of  mention  is  the  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Baly, 
in  the  28th  vol.  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.'  Mr.  Marshall 
has  given  several  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons 
which  fully  bear  out  our  observations  (p.  300).  These  evils  may  p>erh^ 
be  attributable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  reduced  diet  on  which  prisoners 
are  placed  as  part  of  their  punishment.  As  regards  the  present  system, 
our  author  remarks : 

"  By  tlie  rules  fbr  the  District  Military  Prisons,  the  diet  is  ordered  to  be  for 
prisoners  not  in  solitary  conBnement,  12  os.  of  oatmeal  or  bread  with  half  a  pint 
of  milk  for  breakfast,  and  5  lbs.  of  potatoes  with  a  pint  of  milk  for  dinner ;  if  io 
solitary  confinement,  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  10  oz.  of  oatmeal  or  bread 
witb  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  4  lbs.  of  potatoes  with  a  pint  of  milk ;  and  if  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  a  prison  offence,  1  lb.  of  bread,  daily,  with  water  for  drinking 
ad  libiium;  but  this  punishment  must  not  continue  longer  than  seventy -two  hoars 
at  a  time  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  I  do  not  consider  this  an  adequate  diet, 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Secretary  at  War  consulted  any  medical  oflicer 
havinfi;  much  experience  of  military  prisoners,  before  adopting  this  scale.  It 
woulabe  out  of  place  here  to  dilate  further  upon  the  evils  of  an  insuflicieot  and 
ina(^uately  varied  diet,  added  to  confinement,  want  of  exercise,  and  depressing 
passions.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  are  calculated  greatly  to  injure  the 
constitution,  and  to  excite  the  most  formidable  diseases,  altlimigh  from  their  ano- 
malous character,  these  often  escape  detection  until  too  late  to  be  remedied  by 
art  When  the  health  becomes  impaired  by  scanty  nourisliment,  the  subsequent 
addition  to  the  diet  may  fail  to  restore  it.'* 

From  a  full  consideration  of  the  question  we  are  of  opinion  that  cor- 
poral punishment,  as  at  present  restricted,  is  preferable  to  imprisonment 
in  the  army,  because  it  is  less  injurious  to  the  individual,  it  is  more  effica- 
cious in  deterring  from  subsequent  crime,  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  and 
it  prevents  a  great  injustice  towards  the  well-behayed  soldier.  If  the  con- 
dition of  the  soldier  could  be  so  much  improved  as  to  render  dismissal 
from  the  army  a  severe  punishment,  then  might  flo^;ing  and  imprison- 
ment both  be  abolished,  but  this  is  a  desirable  event  which  we  fear  it  wiU 
never  be  our  ^ood  luck  to  see  accomplished. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  punish- 
ments in  the  army,  and  on  whose  report  the  system  of  military  prisons 
was  adopted,  put  the  following  Question  to  the  witnesses :  **  Have  yon 
observed  the  habits  of  the  released  men  to  be  materially  altered  or  tJktir 
health  euentially  affected?"  The  answers  to  this  exhibit  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  a  sinsle  medical 
officer  in  the  army  was  called  before  the  commissioners.  The  report, 
therefore,  contains  ths  opinions  of  military  officers  from  the  rank  of  Maior- 
General  to  that  of  Caption,  but  the  regimental  surgeons,  who  from  their 
position  and  their  duty,  must  have  the  best  means  of  judg^g  on  this 
point,  were  not  called  upon  for  the  result  of  their  expenence !  We  feel 
confident  their  information  on  this  subject  would  have  been  found  much 
more  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

While  we  differ  thus  materially  from  Mr.  Marshall  in  our  estimate  of 
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the  relatiTe  effects  of  corporal  punishment  and  imprisonment,  we  most 
eordially  agree  with  him  in  his  desire  to  see  the  preveation  of  crime  the 
great  object  of  attention.  The  increase  of  education  in  quality  as  well 
ss  quantity,  the  introduction  of  healthy  amusements  to  counterbalance  the 
attractions  of  the  canteen,  the  improyement  of  the  barrack-rooms,  thereby 
affording  the  soldier  a  comfortable  home  in  the  erening,  and  a  general  in- 
creased attention  to  his  wants  and  comfort,  would  tend  more  to  reduce  the 
necessity  for  punishment  than  any  coercive  measures.  The  army  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  author  for  having  exposed  many  abuses,  and 
cslled  attention  to  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  soldier's  lot.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  work  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  as  instructive  and 
smnsing,  containing  much  interesting  matter  on  hygiene,  and  characterized 
throughout  by  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  soldier. 

On  one  point  connected  with  this  subject  we  desiderate  more  accurate 
information,  the  influence  of  imprisonment  on  the  soldier's  health ;  and 
we  sincerely  trust  the  Head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  will  call  for 
this  from  the  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  military  prisons,  and,  should  the 
restdt  be  as  we  anticipate,  fearlessly  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  df 
the  authorities. 


Aet.  XIII. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham,  m.d.,  &c.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  IL— London,  1846.    Small  8vo,  pp.  419. 

Some  time  since  it  became  our  pleasing  duty  to  place  before  the  readers 
of  this  Journal*  an  outline  of  the  facts,  doctrines,  and  opinions  which  Dr. 
Latham  had  put  forth  in  a  first  volume  of  Lectures,  clinical  in  their  nuiin 
character,  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  In  the  artide  then  devoted  to  the 
subject,  we  examined  somewhat  in  detail  such  of  the  author's  general 
principles  of  medical  faith  as  we  deemed  necessary;  we  shall  consequently 
be  enabled  to  devote  the  present  sketch  altoeether  to  particulars. 

Lecture  XYIII. — Here  Dr.  Latham  BpeiS:s  concerning  that  period  in 
the  course  of  endocardial  and  of  pericardial  inflammations  which  inter- 
venes between  the  cessation  of  all  acute  evidences  of  disease  and  the 
restitution  of  the  organ  to  a  state  compatible  with  existing  safety.  Of 
ninety  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  the  endocardium  or  pericardium 
or  both  were  inflamed,  three  (in  two  both  membranes  were  impUcated) 
terminated  by  death.  In  seventeen  instances  only  could  the  observer  "feel 
anything  like  an  assurance  of  perfect  recovery."  And  the  remaining 
seventy  patients  7  what  of  them  ?  Why  they  left  the  hospital  more  or  less 
completely  free  from  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart — such  disturb- 
ance as  directly  and  distinctly  affected  their  comfort  and  was  perceptible 
to  themselves— but  carrying  away  with  them  that  significant  murmur,  the 
wire  index  to  imperfectly  repaired  mischief  within  the  heart.  But  they 
were  safe  for  the  present ;  a  process  of  reparation  of  some  kind  had  been 
estabhshed,  and  upon  this  process  or  this  condition  Dr.  Latham  wisely 
comments  as  follows : 

*  Stt  Brit,  uid  For.  M«d.  Rcv.^  July,  1S45. 
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But  wlial  18  reparation  }  It  is  neither  health  nor  disease ;  bat  it  stands  mid. 
way  between  them,  and  partakes  of  the  natare  of  both.  Now  it  is  nearer  to  one, 
and  now  to  the  other;  now  ready  to  fall  back  into  disease,  and  now  to  go  forward 
into  health.  Truly  this  reparation  demands  as  much  of  the  physician's  care  as 
either  of  the  other  two ;  for  it  has  its  aids  and  its  hinderances,  which  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  study  and  to  interpret ;  its  aids,  that  we  may  apply  them  and  cherish  them, 
and  in  every  way  make  the  most  of  them ;  its  hindierances,  that  we  may  intercept 
them,  or  lessen  them,  or  counteract  or  annul  them  altogether.**  (p.  5.) 

Seldom  to  endocarditis,  oftener  to  pericarditis,  and  oftener  to  endo- 
pericarditis  there  may  succeed  a  time — days  or  weeks — daring  which  it  is 
yet  matter  of  question  whether  the  individual  will  live  or  die.  The  most 
intelligible  cause  of  this  is.  Dr.  Latham  suggests,  the  variable  amount  of  in- 
jury which  has  accrued  to  the  heart  by  the  inflammation  that  has  passed. 
When  there  is  a  loud  endocardial  murmur,  for  instance,  and  no  other  condi- 
tion implying  disorder  of  the  heart,  no  palpitation,  no  prsecordial  anxiety 
or  pain,  no  oedema  of  the  ankles,  surely  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  damage  is  small,  consisting  in  those  httle  beads  of  lymph,  deposited 
vipon  the  ^ee  edge  of  a  valve,  which  dissection  discloses  as  the  effect  of 
acute  inflammation."  But  an  endocardial  murmur  may  be  attended  with 
the  functional  disturbances,  which  we  have  just  supposed  to  be  absent,  and 
with  others ;  and  here  Dr.  Latham  would  believe  that  a  greater  amount  of 
anatomical  change  has  occurred.    For  acute  endocarditis 

"Can  do  more  than  deposit^peoks  of  lymph  upon  the  edges  of  a  valve  i  it  can 
spread  a  layer  of  lymph  over  a  great  superficial  extent,  even  (as  I  have  seen) 
throughout  an  entire  auricle;  it  can  accumulate  masses  of  lymph  as  large  as  a 
pea  or  a  cherry-stone,  or  larger,  and  leave  them  pendulous  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricle;  or  it  can  destroy  half  a  valve  by  ulceration,  or  carry  away  a  long  strip 
of  the  membrane,  and  lay  bare  the  muscular  substance ;  or  (as  I  have  knom-n) 
it  can  penetrate  from  one  auricle  to  the  other,  and  lay  them  both  together.  Here 
are  some  forms  of  injury  too  destructive  to  admit  any  such  degree  of  reparation 
as  will  allow  life  to  go  on  at  all ;  and  here  are  others  not  destructive  enough  to 
make  such  reparation  altogether  impossible,  but  only  capable  of  it  slowly,  and 
likely  to  keep  life  in  jeopardy  until  it  is  accomplished.''  (p.  8.) 

Now  the  doctrine  taught  by  this  antithesis  may  or  may  not  be  correct  in 
respect  of  individual  cases  of  cardiac  disease ;  but  it  is  certainly  incorrect 
as  a  general  doctrine  of  pathology  (the  pathological  anatomists  know  the 
fact,  and  strive,  but  ineffectually,  to  weaken  its  force).  There  is,  in  truth, 
no  constant  or  tolerably  constant  ratio  between  the  amount  of  anatomical 
change  in  organs  and  the  extent  to  which  their  functions  are  perverted ; 
the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  the  intestine,  furnish  daily  examples  of 
the  total  deflciency  of  harmony  of  (what  may  be  termed)  the  anatomico- 
physiologi(^  kind.  Hence  it  is  that  although,  in  distinguishing  the  na- 
ture of  a  disease,  the  most  important  point  is  the  due  cognizance  of  anato- 
mical alteration,  in  prognosticating  its  issue  and  its  course,  the  general 
condition  of  the  individual  plus  the  local  imperfection  of  function  tar" 
Dishes  the  most  pertinent  and  faithM  clue.  But  Dr.  Latham  spoke  of 
the  heart ;  and  of  the  heart  our  proposition  is  equally  true.  However  we 
did  not  quote  the  passage  just  set  down,  because  of  its  pathological  doctrine 
alone,  but  because  also  of  the  inkling  it  gives  of  Dr.  Latham's  experience 
in  the  morbid  changes  produced  by  acute  endocarditis ;  certain  of  these 
changes  are  assuredly  remarkable,  and  as  assuredly  infinitely  rare. 

But  here  is  a  passage,  striking  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  oc- 
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earring  a  few  pages  on^  which  corrohorates,  to  our  very  heart's  content, 
the  justness  of  the  criticism  now  ventured  upon  : 

Look  to  the  mere  matter  and  bulk  of  things,  and  think  only  of  what  is  visible) 
ttngible»  and  audible  in  parts,  and  you  will  come  to  strange  conclusions :  you 
will  see  people  die  of  too  little  to  kill  them,  and  see  people  survive  what  is  enough 
to  kill  them  twenty  times  over.  But  if,  in  such  events,  you  would  know  what  it 
is  that  matMly  kills^  and  what  that  mainly  saves,  you  mast  look  out  of  tiie  part  into 
the  constitution  at  large :  you  must  do  so  especially  in  diseases  of  the  heart.'* 


The  lecture  closes  with  an  allusion — it  is  a  mere  allusion — ^to  certain 
cases  in  which  life  is  jeopardized,  not  by  the  cardiac  disease  in  itself,  not 
by  the  general  constitutional  pravity  of  the  individual,  but  by  certain  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (maniacal  delirium,  epi- 
leptic or  tetanic  convulsions,  chorea,  coma,  fatuity)  superinduced  by  the 
cardiac  suffering.  And  hereupon  Dr.  Latham  takes  just  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  disease  is  "  a  great  physiological  teacher," — he  has  "never  laid 
bare  a  Uving  brain,  a  living  spinal  marrow,  or  a  hving  heart," — "  he  has 
read  of  experiments  which  he  has  never  performed,  and  never  could  bear 
to  see — but  of  little  importance  is  the  loss  or  the  deficiency  in  the 
present  case.  For,  "  have  all  the  experiments  that  were  ever  done  or  per- 
petrated upon  hving  animals  given  intimation  of  an  influence  like  this, 
proceeding  from  the  heart  to  the  brain,  and  from  the  heart  to  the  spinid 
marrow  ?  Has  not  disease  here  been  our  teacher  7"  True  in  science,  true  in 
morality,  true  in  rehgion !  Yes,  disease  is  the  physiological  teacher.  How  ad- 
mirably, for  instance,  has  disease  of  the  brain  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the 
localizations  of  various  mental  and  affective  faculties,  as  set  down  by  the  reck- 
less perpetrators  of  aimless  and  barbarous  vivisections!  How  emphatically 
were  we  told  by  the  hewers  of  living  flesh,  that  the  anterior  lobes  preside  over 
the  function  of  speech ;  that  the  force  regulating  movements  held  its  seat 
in  the  cerebellum ;  that  loss  of  motive  power  in  the  upper  extremity  would 
follow  impUcation  of  the  optic  thalamus,  of  the  lower  extremity  injury  to 
the  corpus  striatum; — and  how  much  of  this  has  clinical  experience  proved 
to  be  real  ?  Not  one  jot,  not  one  tittle !  Far  from  bearing  out  the  phan- 
tasies of  these  pseudo-philosophers  (whose  wisdom  consists  in  the  power 
to  invent  new  methods  of  torture,  and  the  stoicism  to  survey  with  indiffe- 
rence the  writhings  of  their  victims).  Nature,  watched  chnically,  is  seen, 
as  it  were,  to  tax  her  ingenuity  in  overturning  them — so  various,  so  un- 
mistakeable,  and  so  perpetual  are  the  contradictions  she  furnishes  to  the 
inferences  founded  on  the  results  of  vivisection.  There  is  no  science,  and 
no  true  benefit  to  humanity  in  these  practices,  which  simply  confer  noto- 
riety on  those  who  pursue  them,  and  apparently — but  not  really — save 
our  generation  the  labour  of  chnical  observation.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Dr.  Latham  has  the  courage  to  confess  he  can  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  the  honesty  to  admit  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  hoc  genus  omne  of  nerve-twitchers  and  brain-cutters  ;  he  "  may  have 
learned  something  from  them ;  something,  how  dearly  purchased  I" 

Lectube  XIX.  "  It  is  a  general  truth,"  observes  Dr.  Latham,  never 
formally  declared,  perhaps,  but  well  worth  our  notice,  and  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  that  organs  must  be  previously  sound  to  show  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  injury  or  malady  which  they  suffer,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  Chey  are  unsound,  they  are  spoiled  for  giving  expression  to  the  ills  which 
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afterwards  befeJl  them  A  broken  instrument  is  ever  out  of  tune ; 

whatever  key  you  touch  you  can  never  bring  out  the  right  note  corre- 
sponding with  it."  (p.  32.)  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  true  not  only 
in  respect  of  functional  disturbances,  but  also  of  physical  signs.  The 
history  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  membranous  inflammations  of  the 
heart  proves  this;  but  that  history  does  not,  in  our  experience,  allow 
the  clinical  observer  to  acquiesce  in  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Latham :  *'  In  the 
first  inflammation  of  the  sound  heart  they  were  everything ;  in  all  after 
inflammations  of  the  unsound  heart  they  are  nothing,^*  And  then  pro- 
ceeding to  particulars.  Dr.  Latham  affirms  that  in  after  inflammations  of 
the  pericardium  there  is  no  pericardial  murmur,  and  none  there  can  be 
if  its  surfaces  adhere  completely.  And  if  they  adhere  partially,  and  there 
be  a  murmur,  it  will  not  have  the  proper  attrition  in  it,  and  so  will  want 
the  exocardial  (pericardial)  character."  Now  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  Dr.  Latham's  devotion  to  antithesis  has  led  him  to  state  his  doctrine 
of  the  inutility  of  physical  signs  in  a  second  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium both  more  broadly  and  more  uncompromisingly  than  his  own 
observation,  had  he  accurately  analysed  all  its  results,  would  warrant  him 
in  doing.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  the  pericardium  be  totally  adherent 
to  the  heart  from  previous  inflammation,  new  inflammation  will  set  up  no 
friction-sound  on  its  surfiace ;  but  such  total  adhesion  is  not  the  common 
result  of  pericarditis.  Imperfect  adhesion  is  the  rule ;  hence  Dr.  Latham 
must  turn  for  defence  of  his  general  proposition  to  the  deficiency  of  "  the 
proper  attrition"  in  the  new-made  sound  by  the  new-made  pericarditis, 
but  admitting  (which  is  not  always,  we  say,  admissible,  except  argumeHti 
gratid)  that  the  attrition  character  is  wanting — ^the  position  in  wUch  the 
murmur  is  heard,  its  instability  in  character  as  in  precise  locality,  its  non- 
transmission  beyond  the  prsecordial  region,  its  evident  superficial  seat,  all 
these  conditions  will  point  to  the  pericardium  as  the  seat  of  the  new-made 
sound.  A  case  which  we  have  at  present  under  observation  illustrates  and 
justifies  these  remarks ;  but  we  must  confess  we  know  not  (nor  does  any 
one  know,  nor  can  any  one  now  guess)  in  what  proportion  of  cases  simi- 
lar conditions  of  murmur  may  be  verified  and  new  pericarditiB  be  diagnos- 
ticated. 

Next  Dr.  Latham  applies  his  general  doctrine  to  endocarditis.  It  is 
well  known  to  every  one  accustomed  to  pass  round  the  wards  of  hospitals, 
that  it  is  the  general  habit,  on  the  admission  of  a  patient  ^rith  acute 
rheumatism,  to  pronounce  that  patient  to  be  the  subject  of  acute  endo- 
carditis, if  an  endocardial  murmur  exist.  Yet  observe  how  erroneous  the 
conclusion ;  for  the  murmur  audible  may  be  either  the  result  of  old  endo- 
carditis, or  of  new  endocarditis,  or  of  new  endocarditis  superadded  to  old, 
and  both  conducing  to  the  same  modified  sound.  All  ibis  Dr.  Latham 
puts  with  his  usual  point  and  terseness  in  the  page  before  us ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  does  so,  supplies  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  indu- 
bitable truth  in  regard  of  the  mechanism  of  mind,  that  multitudea  of 
men  will  have  a  keen  perception  of,  and  will  emphatically  uphold,  a  car- 
tain  ^ven  general  doctrine  as  such,  and  yet  fail  altogether  to  see  its  appli- 
cabihty,  or,  at  least,  to  apply  it,  in  particular  cases.  And  the  fact  supplies 
the  Ulustration  in  this  wise :  in  Dr.  Latham's  first  volume  appear  tabular 
views  of  the  fre(|uency  of  membranous  inflammations  of  tne  heart  in 
rheumatism,  and  in  those  tables,  and  in  the  commentary  upon  them,  all 
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the  cases  of  endocarditis  are  referred  to  as  examples  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. This  matter  has  been  better  elucidated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  most 
Tsloable  paper  on  the  ^Causes  of  Pericarditis/*  than  by  an^  other  writer, 
though  within  certain  limits  his  observations  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
statements  of  M.  Chomel. 

But  the  great  practical  (j^uestion  is  this, — ^are  there  any  means  whereby 
the  recent  can  be  distinguished  from  the  old  endocarditis,  and  the  com- 
pound of  both  diseases  from  either  singly?  So  long  as  all  cases  of 
rheamatic  endocarditis,  were  habitually,  when  observed,  set  down  as  re- 
cent, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  due  to  the  problem  should  be 
discovered, — its  necessity  was  not  dreamed  of,  why  then  should  it  be 
looked  for?  Tet  the  point  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  one;  a  man  lies 
before  you,  his  joints  the  seat  of  migratory  rheumatism,  his  heart  excited, 
tn  endocardial  murmur  audible.  Are  you  to  forget  his  rheumatism,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  treat  his  heart,  or  give  yourself  no  special  pre- 
sent anxiety  concerning  the  state  of  that  organ  7  The  answer  must  de- 
pend upon  your  power  to  diagnosticate  the  age  of  the  endocarditis.  Now, 
how  far  goes  that  power  7  Dr.  Taylor  has  a  claim  to  be  heard  on  this 
qaestion,  for  bis  observations  upon  it  are  not  only  true  and  just,  but 
stamped  (like  his  entire  paper)  with  a  character  of  philosophical  caution 
and  severity,  which  is  as  striking  as  it  is  unfortunately  rare  in  medical 
writings.    He  says : 

''I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the  existence  of  receHi  endocarditis  in  a  few 
cases,  chiefl?  by  the  following  circumstances :  1.  By  the  appearance  of  a  bellows - 
monnur,  which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  rheumatism,  or  to  any  other  obvious 
eaase;  and  in  a  patient  who  was  found  to  be  free  from  it  on  admission.  2.  By 
some  considerable  change  iu  the  rhythm  of  the  heart,  in  cases  in  which  it  was  at 
first  foand  to  be  natural.  I  have  observed  the  pulse  to  become  decidedly  leu 
frtquenty  and  each  individual  beat  to  be  more  slowly  performed;  in  other  words, 
both  thw  and  tardy.  The  action  of  the  heart  becomes  irregular,  both  as  to  its 
force  and  rapidity,  and  the  duration  of  the  periods  of  rest  and  often  also,  inter- 
miUiDg.  Witli  these  signs,  I  have  generally  observed  the  bellows-murmur  to  persist 
after  the  heart*8  action  has  again  become  regular.  We  might  not  perhaps  a  priori 
bave  expected  the  contractions  of  tlie  heart  to  become  less  frequent  and  tardy  in  a 
disease  which  must  increase  the  sensibility  of  its  lining  membrane.  Perhaps  the 
cause  is  the  same  as  that  of  suspension  uf  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  in 
peritonitis,  and  as  that  of  the  paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  which  some 

riysicians  believe  to  occur  in  pleuritis.  Be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  however, 
am  quite  sure,  both  from  the  carefnl  examination  of  such  cases  during  life,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  heart  after  death,  that  the  symptoms  I  have  described 
are  produced  by  endocarditis.  But  then  they  are  not  present  in  all  cases  of  endo- 
carditis, as  r  have  also  ascertained.  Were  I  to  trust  to  the  impression  on  my  own 
mind,  unchecked  by  figures,  1  ^ould  say  that  I  bave  found  the  symptoms  in  ques- 
tion, in  cases  of  endocarditis,  unaccompanied  by  pericarditis;  and  tliat  in  cases  of 
endo-pericarditis,  I  have  found  the  frequency  and  perhaps  the  quickness  of  the 
pokne  increased,  witli  or  without  intermittent  or  irregular  action.  Cases  of  peri- 
carditis and  of  endo-pericarditis,  with  increased  frequency  and  quickness  of  pulse, 
would  appear  to  be  unfovorable  to  the  explanation  of  the  slowness  and  tardiness  of 
the  poise  already  adverted  to.**  (loc.  cit,  p.  496.) 

But  it  will  be  perceived  that,  whatever  be  the  accuracy  of  these  obser- 
vations, they  have  no  reference  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  most  fre- 
quently presented  in  actual  practice :  they  refer  to  cases  in  which  an 
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endocardial  mnrmnr  is  developed  after  the  patient  has  come  under  obser- 
vation, and  not  to  cases  in  which  it  is  already  existent  when  the  physician 
first  sees  him. 

Lecture  XX.  But,  as  is  well  known,  organs  which  have  once  suffered 
inflammation  are  prone  to  suffer  afresh  under  the  influence  of  excitiDg 
causes.  YThen  a  man  has  had  his  cardiac  membranes  once  affected,  and 
is  subsequently  seized  with  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  fever, 
and  exhibits  increase  of  habitual  palpitation  and  pain,  then  the  existence 
of  fresh  inflammation  should,  according  to  Dr.  Latham,  "  be  assumed  u  a 
fact.*'  He  goes  on  to  say,  that,  for  admitting  the  existence  of  this  new 
inflammation,  and  for  our  guidance  in  treating  it,  we  have  only  the  war- 
rant of  conjecture  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sober  conjecture,  as 

well  as  sober  certainty.  And  diseases  are  treated,  and  cures  are  achieved, 
and  lives  are  saved,  ua  often  under  the  guidance  of  one  as  the  other  This 
seems  a  startling  article  of  therapeutical  faith,  but  it  nevertheless  conforms 
with  fact,  and  will  be  found  to  lose  much  of  its  paradoxical  character  in 
the  commentary  of  its  promulgator. 

Lecture  XXL  The  lecturer  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  unre- 
paired effects  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  as  constituting  permanent 
unsoundness  of  the  heart  in  themselves,  and  becoming  the  possible  de- 
ments of  further  unsoundness  beyond  themselves.  The  morbid  appear- 
ances left  by  endocarditis  he  finds  to  be  "  opacity  and  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  marks  of  perfect  and  imperfect  cicatrization,  and  breach  of 
surface  or  solution  of  continuity."  Now,  concerning  the  real  existence  of 
the  first  kind  of  change,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  of  the  second 
and  third  we  are  not  so  sure.    Hear,  however,  the  author's  description : 

**  Beside  such  general  opacity  and  thickening  a  particular  valve  sometiroes 
presents  a  hard  elevated  line  or  ridge  where  it  is  especially  thicl^ned,  or  a  snuU 
»poi  where  it  is  indented  or  depressed,  looking  like  a  complete  cicatrization  in  one 
case,  and  an  incomplete  cicatrization  in  ttie  otiier.  Sometimes  a  valve  is  perfo- 
rated or  cribriform  or  it  wants  a  portion  at  il«  edge,  or  a  tendinous  cord  is  snipt 
in  two,  and  its  ends  are  hanging  loose  within  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.**  (p.  79.) 

Now,  we  altogether  question  the  fact  of  the  appearances  here  referred 
to  signifying  a  cicatrization-process,  either  perfect  or  imperfect :  we  know 
the  appearances,  and  we  cannot  conceive  them  to  mean  anything  but  irre- 
gularity in  the  deposition  of  the  plastic  matter  exuded  by  the  inflam- 
mation which  is  gone.  Why,  if  these  be  signs  of  cicatrization,  ulceratioB 
and  healing  of  the  valves  are  among  the  commonest  of  phenomena, — and 
yet,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  stumbling  upon  many  unquestionable  valvular 
ulcers  ?  And,  further,  the  perforations  and  cribnform  appearances  of  the 
valves,  which  are  doubtless  far  from  uncommon,  cannot-,  with  any  cdonr 
of  plausibility,  as  far  as  we  know,  be  traced  to  inflammatory  action.  What 
is  the  coexistent  change  in  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  what  the  feature  or 
features  in  the  bygone  clinical  history  of  the  owner  of  those  parts,  whicji 
enables  Dr.  Latham  to  ascribe,  thus  unhesitatingly,  the  cribnform  condi- 
tion of  valves  to  inflammation  ?  We  know  of  none,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  what  they  are. 

Lecture  XXIL  Here  are  considered  the  consequences  to  life  and 
health  produced  by  the  permanent  unsoundness  entailed  by  endocarditii. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  cases  observed,  and  the  sum  of  Dr.  Latham's  ob- 
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semdons  may  be  giren  in  the  following  quotation,  wherein  well-known 
facts  are  impresaiyely  and  pointedly  put : 

Taking  then  the  three  descriptions  of  cases  in  their  order,  I  believe  it  to  be 
(be  tendency  of  each  to  pass  progressively  onward  into  the  others.  The  eudo« 
cardial  murmur  left  by  acute  endocarditis  may  be  simple  and  alone,  and  so  it  may 
remain  for  years,  but  it  is  ever  apt  to  have  a  palpitation  added  to  it.  The  pal- 
pitation accompanying  the  murmur  may  be  occasional  only,  and  so  it  may 
coDtinue  for  years;  but  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  ever  ready  to  become  permanent. 
The  permanent  palpitation  may  remain  for  a  while  moderate  in  degree,  but  it 
is  always  tendin?  to  become  greater  and  greater.  Of  these  three  conditions, 
then,  the  best  mat  experience  allows  us  to  hope  is,  that  each  may  remain 
stationary :  for  their  changes  are  never  retrograae,  but  always  progressive,  and 
alwajs  for  the  vforae.  Each  condition  becomes  worse  as  it  is  converted  into  the 
other,  and  the  condition  of  permanent  palpitation  passes  on  to  new  results,  and 
to  the  final  and  fetal  event."  (pp.  96-7.) 

Lecture  XXIIL  In  this  discourse  the  permanent  unsoundness  de- 
rived from  pericarditis  is  the  subject.  Once  pericarditis  has  ceased,  aus- 
cultatory signs  cannot  be  appealed  to  for  information  concerning  the  state 
of  the  pericardium.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  such  thing  known,  Dr. 
Latham  *'  believes,"  aa  permanent  continuance  of  a  pericardial  murmur. 
In  this  belief  Dr.  Latham  is  certainly  supported  by  all  recorded  experience, 
so  £y  as  we  know ;  but  we  have  our  suspicions  (and  why  suspicions  may 
long  continue  suspicions  only  is  readily  intelligible  in  a  case  like  this), 
that  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  friction*sound  of  pericarditis 
permanently  remains  in  a  modified  form. 

There  may  be,  as  results  of  pericarditis — I,  universal  adhesion  of  the 
pericardium,  and  complete  obliteration  of  its  cavity  by  hardly  any  apparent 
medium  of  adventitious  substance  ;  or,  2,  instead  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
pericardium  being  total  and  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  complete,  both 
may  be  partial  only ;  and,  3,  it  is  not  only  the  extent  of  adhesion  that 
varies,  but  the  quantity  of  uniting  medium  also.  There  may  be  naught 
but  thready  filamentous  texture  holding  the  two  surfaces  together,  or 
there  may  be  a  solid  mass,  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  this  solid 
mass  is  well  described  as  follows : 

'^Its  texture  sometimes  laminated  like  the  coagulum  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  red 
or  tawny  near  the  heart,  and  pale  or  white  more  remote  from  it,  sometimes  of 
a  mixed  consistence,  in  part  almost  liquid  and  purulent,  and  in  part  solid  or 
tobercolous.  Or  the  adventitious  substance  has  been  of  one  uniform  texture, 
either  so  like  muscle  as  to  be  at  first  mistaken  for  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  heart 
itself,  or  so  for  firmer  Aan  muscle  as  to  resemble  flesh  hardened  in  brine,  either 
mudi  paler  than  the  heart,  or  much  redder  from  being  deeply  injected  with  blood. 
This  tough  flesh -like  substance  may  occupy  a  portion  only  of  the  surface  of  the 
heart  or  the  whole  of  it.  1  have  seen  it  opposite  the  right  auricle,  while  every- 
where else  the  pericardium  has  closely  adhered  with  little  intervening  medium, 
and  I  have  seen  it  enveloping  the  entire  organ  and  forming  round  it  (as  it  were) 
another  case  of  muscle.  And  then,  if  (what  often  happens)  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  itself  be  augmented,  a  strangle  spectacle  is  disclosed  on 
dissection.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  displacing  the  lunes  and  leaving  notliing 
visible  in  the  entire  front  of  the  chest  but  itself.*'  (pp.  1 15-16.) 

Lecture  XXIV.  "Permanent  unsoundness  of  the  endocardium  from 
diseases  of  a  specific  and  malignant  nature,  especially  from  analogous 
formaiions,"  forms  the  subject  of  this  lecture,— one  of  the  least  satisfac- 
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tory  of  the  set.  We  do  not  see  how  analogous  formations'*  (e.  g.  osti- 
form,  cartilaginiform  matter,  &c.)  can  be  ckssed  as  malignant.  And  we 
believe  that  Dr.  Latham  is  not  justified  in  calling  the  cartila^iform-looldng 

Sroductions  which  occur  in  connexion  with  the  membranes  "  cartilaginoni 
epositions,*' — they  have  not  the  intimate  structure  of  cartilage.  The 
diseases  giving  rise  to  these  depositions,  Dr.  Latham  assumes  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  inflammation —whereby  he  means,  different  in  their  origin 
from  that  state.  Now,  this  may  be  so, — ^it  may  be  that  ossiform-deposition 
takes  place  where  no  inflammation  has  gone  before,  but  Dr.  Latham  should 
have  proved  this,  as  there  are  persons  who  hold  the  opposite  opinion. 
M.  Bizot  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  in  the  arteries  the  forma- 
tion of  ossiform  substance  arises  independently  of  inflammatory  processes, 
but  it  does  not  thence  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  they  shall 
have  no  connexion  therewith  in  the  heart. 

Lecture  XXY.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  matter  of  this  lectare, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  acute,  pervasive,  pus-depositine 
inflammation"  of  the  muscidar  substance  of  the  heart.  The  cases  referred 
to  are  those  of  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Salter :  they  are  said  to  be  the  only 
ones  that  have  fallen  within  the  lecturer's  knowledge. 

Lecture  XXYL  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
terminating  in  ulceration,  in  partial  dilatation,  or  in  possible  rupture,  is 
the  main  subject  of  consideration  in  this  lecture.  Cardiac  aneurism  re- 
ceives no  addition  to  its  pathology  at  the  hands  of  the  author ;  and,  like 
his  predecessors,  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  afiection 
is  unattainable  during  life.  This  admission  he  makes  in  the  following 
passage,  which  gives  a  good  notion  of  the  existing  defldency  of  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject : 

Now  our  clinical  acquaintaoce  with  these  diseases  during  life  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  knowledge  which  anatomical  investigatioa  has  procured  us  of  them 
after  death.  Sometimes  the)r  have  had  their  begianing  and  their  prq^rea 
without  awakening  in  the  patient  the  least  su^icion  of  anything  wrong  within 
the  heart.  He  has  had  no  consciousness  of  ailment  or  suffering,  and  the  fiUal 
consummation  has  been  an  awful  surprise.  Sometimes  they  have  been  attended 
with  suffering  enough  to  alarm  the  patient,  and  by  symptoms  enough  to  enable 
the  physician  to  infer  damage  of  the  heart,  and  even  to  anticipate  its  fatal  event, 
but  not  to  be  sure  of  its  nature ;  such  as  Altering  and  &ilure  of  the  circulation 
and  dyspnoea  and  anguish,  either  constant  with  occasional  aggravations,  or 
altogether  occasional  and  in  paroxysms,  but,  whether  constant  or  occasional, 
never  attended  with  any  precise  auscultatory  signs.  But  sometimes  they  have 
had  the  accompaniment  withal  of  precise  auscultatory  signs,  and  these  have  gone 
to  the  clear  diagnosis  of  certain  present  conditions  of  disorganization  within  the 
heart.  But  then  these  conditions  have  been  no  essential  part  of  the  diseaie. 
Auscultation  has  told  of  hypertrophy  and  general  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  with 
certainty  enough,  but  it  has  left  the  partial  aneurismal  dilatation  and  the  dream- 
scribed^rogressive  ulceration  and  the  impending  rupture  entirely  unsuspected.*' 

Hereupon  follow  two  cases  in  which  the  disease  existed,  but  was  not 
even  dreamed  of  during  life.  The  narratives  of  these  cases  are  instructiTe, 
but  their  utility  does  not  appear  to  us  as  much  increased  as  the  lecturer, 
from  internal  evidence,  probably  fancies,  by  the  quaint  and  rather  affected 
style  in  which  they  are  set  down.    It  strikes  us  that,  if  we  heard  a  lee- 
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torer  proceed  to  the  description  of  a  case  of  disease  in  the  following  manner 
(a«  Dr.  Latham  does  in  another  part  of  his  volume) — "  There  was  a  cer- 
tain youth,  Da?id  Aikin  by  name,  and  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age ;  he  was 
a  poor  puny  lad,  and  first  came  under  my  care  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,*'  &c. — we  should  feel  disposed  rather  to  smile  in  expectation  of 
a  jocular  tale,  than  to  put  our  wits  in  order  for  the  reception  of  solid  iu- 
itruction.    But  this  is,  we  confess,  little  more  than  a  matter  of  taste. 

Aad  of  the  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  Dr.  Latham  has 
little  to  say ;  but  he  appears  to  us  to  have  said  that  little  so  well,  that  we 
extnujt  the  passage ; — it  contains  the  sum  of  knowledge  on  the  matter : 

"During  the  life  of  the  patienf,  however,  there  is  (as  far  as  I  know)  no  sure 
dia^osis  of  the  fat  heart,  but  a  probable  conjecture  only.  And  even  this  probable 
conjecture  can  scarcely  be  made  while  the  heart  is  simply  fat,  and  nothing  more, 
but  must  wait  until  it  has  reached  that  further  disorganization  to  which  it  naturally 
tends,  namely,  dilatation.  But,  when  dilatation  is  ascertained  by  its  appropriate 
signs,  if  valvular  unsoundness,  as  its  cause,  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  endo- 
cvdial  muraiur,  and  if  a  feeble  fluttering  movement  of  the  heart  be  felt  at  every 
part  of  the  praecordial  region,  or  beyond  it ;  and  if,  moreover,  the  constitutional 
habit  of  the  man  be  such  as  to  accumulate  fat  in  all  other  parts,  then  it  may  be 
taken  almost  for  certain  that  fat  is  especially  deposited  upon  the  heart  at  the 
expense  or  detriment  of  its  muscular  substance.  Be  it  always  remembered, 
nevertheless,  that  our  inference,  however  correct  it  may  turn  out,  is  drawn,  not 
directly  from  any  express  diagnostic  signs,  but  indirectly  from  coincident  circum- 
ttances.  No  murmur  reaches  the  ear  to  tell  us  at  once  that  the  heart  b  hi.  But 
we  know  that  the  heart  is  feebler  and  more  capacious  than  natural.  And  we 
know  that  such,  if  life  lasts  long  enough,  is  ultimately  the  condition  of  all  fkt 
hearts.  Besides,  we  observe  that  the  patient  is  aUogeiher  fat,  and  so  we  infer 
the  probabiUty  that  the  heart  has  not  escaped  his  constitutional  peculiarity.** 
(pp.  166-7.) 

Lecture  XXYL  Dr.  Latham  now  comes  to  those  afiections  of  the 
heart  which,  he  says,  may  be  usefully  classed  together  under  the  name 
of  unsoundness  from  disorganization."  These  afiections  consist  of  altera- 
tions of  size  and  shape,  and  bulk  and  capacity — in  fact,  hypertrophy, 
itrophy,  dilatation,  and  contraction.  And  Dr.  Latham  designates  them  as 
s  class  by  thia  name  of  *  unsoundness  from  disorganization,'  that  it  may 
hdp  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  important  truth,  that  disease  properly  so  called 
dow  not  enter  into  the  actual  process  of  their  formation.'*  We  confess 
the  phraseology  does  not  please  us :  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  notion 
of  disorganization  without  disease  (unless,  of  course,  in  instances  where 
destroying  external  agents  act  on  the  textures) ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
tpplidition  of  the  term  disorganization  to  a  state  of  hypertrophy  seems  to 
OS  (to  use  Dr.  Latham's  antithetic  style)  happily  infelicitous.  It  is  to  be 
obierved,  that  we  do  not  contest  the  justness  of  the  patholoncal  notions 
the  lecturer  had  in  view :  but  object  to  the  terms  simply  which  he  has 
fixed  on  to  give  signification  of  them.  In  his  comments  on  the  subject 
there  is  nothing  new. 

Lectueb  XXVIII.  Here  we  have  considerations  on  the  fact  that  "un- 
•oundness  of  the  heart  from  disorganization  is  sometimes  traceable  to  an 
•ccidental  shock  which  it  has  sustained."  Cases  of  three  kinds  are  referred 
to  mher  than  related ; — ^in  some,  death  had  occurred  after  a  certain  lapse  of 
tune  from  the  receipt  of  an  injiury  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  after  a 
▼iolent  effort  or  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  rupture  of  a  valve  has  been 
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discovered,  with  superadded  hypertrophy ;  in  others  death  had  not  occurred, 
hut  palpitation,  arising  under  the  same  influences  as  causes,  had  remained 
more  or  less  permanent  and  constant,  and  here  a  similar  rupture  may  be 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  valTes,  or  possibly  some  injury  to  the 
muscular  structure  itself;  in  yet  other  cases  the  clinical  history  was  the 
same  as  in  those  we  hare  just  spoken  of :  a  post-mortem  examination  took 
place,  hypertrophy  was  discovered,  but  no  evidence  of  material  injury 
inflicted  on  the  heart  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  to  which  the  symptoms  of 
heart-disease  (palpitation,  painful  impulse,  &c.)  had  been  confidently  and 
uniformly  referrea  by  the  patient.  Now,  in  these  latter  cases  a  natural 
question  arises,  which  Dr.  Latham  puts  and  responds  to  in  the  following 
manner: 

*'But  is  it  quite  certain  in  these  cases  that  the  hjrpertrophy  and  dilatation 
really  came  from  a  material  injury  done  to  the  heart  at  the  time  of  the  shock  ? 
In  neith^  of  them  did  the  heart  present  the  visible  traces  of  any  such  injury  as 
could  be  conceived  to  proceed  immediately  from  violence.  Still  I  do  not  kaow 
that  anything  short  of  absolute  disruption  must  necessarily  leave  the  diaracterisdc 
marks  of  itself  ever  afterwards.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  injury  itself  might  not 
be  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  yet  abide  long  enough  to  fay  the  foundation  of 
permanent  disorganization.  Farther  it  is  possible  that,  in  these  same  cases, 
causes  might  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  (for  such  it  will  presently 
appear  there  often  really  are)  entitled  to  a  share  in  producing  what  was  found  in  the 
heart  Nevertheless  the  shock,  that  bad  been  sufiered  in  both  cases,  was  a  re- 
markable part  of  their  clinical  history.  The  patients  themsdves  constantly 
ascribed  to  it  the  origin  of  all  their  malady.  We  cannot  therefore  exdude  it 
from  our  consideration,  and  may  venture,  without  speculating  fiurther  upon  what 
cannot  be  proved,  to  re^rd  it  as  in  some  manner  powerfully  conducive  to  the 
bypertrc^hy  and  dilatation  of  the  hearty  and  to  the  hUl  event/'  (pp.  207*8.) 

This  is  an  interesting  lecture  upon  a  subject  which  has  attracted  com- 
paratively little  attention.  It  would  appear  to  follow,  from  the  cases 
referred  to  by  the  writer,  that  life,  in  case  of  injury  to  the  heart*^  structure 
has  been  distinctly  saved  by  full  bleeding.  Tmtt  quietude,  moderation  in 
sexual  intercourse,  &c.,  are  indicated  subsequently,  when  the  first  dangcf 
has  passed,  is  so  plain,  that  the  fact  needs  not  to  be  insisted  on. 

Lecture  XXIa.  Conditions  conducive  to  organic  unsoundness"  of 
the  heart  are  found  beyond  the  organ  itself,  in  parts  near  and  in  parts 
remote,  and  in  the  constitution  at  lai^.  Thus  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  as 
well  as  unnatural  narrowness  of  the  aorta,  will  lead  to  hypertrophv  of  the 
heart — ^both  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Cases  no  doubt  occur  in  whidi  the 
result  is  not  witnessed,  and  then  counteracting  influences  may  sometimei 
be  detected,  sometimes  be  matter  of  conjecture,  and  sometimes  no  due  to 
them  may  exist.  Dr.  Latham  believes  that  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  moit 
apt  to  anect  the  heart  when  it  occurs  as  a  general  enlargement  of  the 
vessel  over  a  certain  space,  than  as  an  abrupt  expansion  in  the  fbrm  of  a 
sac ;  and  also  that  the  nearer  the  alteration  of  form  of  the  vessel  Hes  to 
its  origin,  the  more  capable  is  it  of  producing  the  ill  influence  in  question. 
Of  the  general  accuracy  of  both  these  propositions  we  have  no  doubt 

Among  causes  exterior  to  the  heart  capable  of  producing  its  "  diso^ 
ganixation,"  are  certain  diseases  of  the  lunes,  o£fenng  imp<Sbment  to  the 
drculation  through  those  organs ;  the  ri^t  cavities  mioergo  dilatation 
with  or  without  hvpertrophy.  But  pulmonary  consumption,  the  disease 
which  renders  uselras  so  vast  an  amount,  it  may  be,  of  lung,  does  not  pro- 
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dace,  except  in  rtre  iiutaiices,  sndi  dilatation.  How  oomea  tliia?  Simply 
from  the  fact  that  Tarioua  agencies  are  at  work  in  the  constitntion  at  large, 
which  bring  down  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  individual — the  amonnt  of 
blood  requiring  to  pass  through  the  lung.  All  this  is  matter  of  familiar 
knowledge ;  but  here  is  an  application  of  this  familiar  knowledge  which,  if 
not  actually  new,  is  well  and  strikingly  put : 

^  It  is  remarkable  in  this  disease  [phthisis],  how  those  symptoms  which  are 
considered  to  be  of  the  most  fotal  omen,  seem  to  arise  out  of  an  express  provision 
of  nature  for  prolonging  the  duration  of  life.  The  hectic  perspiration,  the  occa- 
sional diarrfaosa,  the  sputa,  the  languid  powers  of  nutrition,  all  tend  to  keep  down 
the  current  of  blood  to  that  measure  which  can  obtain  an  easy  passae^e  tnrough 
the  longs.  On  any  other  terms  the  patient  would  die  of  suf&cution  suddenly,  and 
at  an  early  period  of  his  disease.**  (p.  218.) 

And  it  follows,  as  well  from  actual  observation  as  firom  reasoning,  that 
the  influence  of  causes  seated  in  the  lungs  in  producing  dilatation  of  the 
right  aide  of  the  heart,  is  best  to  be  seen  in  oiseases  which,  while  they 
cause  great  impediment  to  the  circulation,  yet  do  not  much  impair  the 
general  health  or  the  powers  of  nutrition. 

Upon  impediments  arising  out  o£  morbid  actions  in  distant  parts  Dr. 
Iiatham  says: — 

I  cannot  so  easily  accommodate  my  mind  to  an  hypothesis  as  to  believe  all 
that  is  pretended  concerning  them.  I  find  depositions  of  lymph  in  the  cellular 
texture  of  a  limb,  constituting  what  is  called  a  solid  oedema :  1  find  tubercular 
depositions  in  any  organ,  such  as  the  liver ;  I  find  even  simple  inflammations  of 
distant  parts  seriously  insisted  upon,  as  if  thev  were  well*authenticated  causes  of 
disorganization  of  the  heart,  when  they  have  happened  to  exist  together  with  it. 
And  the  iheorv  of  mechanical  obttruethn  is  brought  in  confirmation  of  the  hxX. 
For«  say  the  theorists^  where  there  is  inflammation,  there  must  be  spasm  of  the 
extreme  vessels^  and  spasm  b  tantamount  to  obstruction.  And  again,  where  there 
is  dfusion  or  deposition  of  any  kind,  there  must  be  pressure  upon  the  neighbouring 
blood-vessels,  and  pressure  must  produce  obstruction,  partial  or  complete,  accord- 
ing to  its  degree.  Now,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  there  is  no  conceivable  sort  of 
morbid  aetion  in  any  pert  of  the  body,  which  may  not  be  construed  into  an  obstruc- 
tioo  of  the  blood-vesseb,  and  thus  conjured  into  a  possible  cause  of  disorganisation 
of  the  heart.'*  (pp.  2212.) 

Dr.  La^iam  turns  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  renal  disease  at* 
tended  with  secretion  of  albuminous  urine,  in  the  generation  of organic 
nnsonndness"  of  the  heart  Incidentally  he  reviews  the  chief  morbid  states 
of  various  textures  and  organs,  whidi  experienoe  has  taught  us  to  connect 
with  that  renal  affection;* — and  he  presumes  it  probable  that  the  source  of 
those  various  states  lies  in  a  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  an  opinion  which 
has  been  held  by  many  observers,  and  one  which  is  unquestionably  put 
forward  upon  very  plausible  grounds.  But  Dr.  Latham's  remarks  upon 
this  subject  are  the  merest  generalities. 

*  We  camot  omH  thit  opportanitj  of  directing  the  rceder't  attention  to  the  reteerchet  of  Dr. 
Taylor  on  the  Influence  of  Bright't  dlieaae  In  produdnf  pericarditis  and  Tarioua  other  Internal  in« 
iamnntioot.  These  researches,  contained  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  exhibit,  to  a  degree  for 
vhicfa  pathologists  were  unquestionably  not  prepared  by  the  Inquiries  of  any  preceding  observer, 
Che  actlTe  power  of  the  renal  atn^tion  In  generating  the  cardiae  inflammation.  But,  Talnable  as 
this  potncof  knowlcSfe  la,  «e  eondJer  that  Its  asuUishment  Is  but  one  of  the  least  merita  of  Dr. 
Tayhit's  paper.  We  admire  that  paper  inflnltely  more  for  iu  general  spirit  than  for  any  of  Its  spe- 
dal  resalts,— for  the  devoted  seal  with  which  truth  has  been  sought  in  its  pages,  for  the  sound  logic 
of  Su  deductions,  and  iU  uncompromising  rejection  of  those  loose  specniatlons  which  pass  for  wisdom 
with  the  crowd,  nad  are  known  as  "  fooHshnesa"  by  the  few. 
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Lecture  XXX,  treating  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  yalvular  unsound- 
ness, is  principally  interesting  irom  the  remarks  it  contains  upon  the 
existence  of  valvular  murmur  in  children,  first  accidentally  discovered,  not 
traccahle  to  any  attack  of  acute  diseases,  remaining  for  years  unaltered  in 
character,  not  affecting  the  local  or  general  health  of  the  indiyiduals,  or 
preventing  them  from  indulging  witli  impunity  (as  far  as  their  own  feelings 
go)  in  violent  and  athletic  exercises.  What  is  the  state  of  things  in  such 
cases?  One  of  the  kind  we  have  ourselves  seen,— the  loudest  systolic 
endocardial  murmur  we  ever  heard,  musical  and  sonorous,  pervading  the 
chest  hefore  and  hehind  of  a  female  child,  aged  ahout  five  years  (a  very 
model  of  health),  had  all  the  negative  characters  in  respect  of  its  history 
and  pathological  influences  we  have  ahove  enumerated.  Dr.  Latham 
pleads  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  such  cases ;  we  must  be  content  to 
follow  in  his  track. 

Lecture  XXXI. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart— is  it  curable  or  not  ?  Dr. 
Hope  says  he  has  cases  which*afford  him  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  the 
whole,  who  are  under  tlie  age  of  forty,  may  be  radically  cured,  provided  the 
hypertrophy  is  exempt  from  complication  with  valvular  or  aortic  disease,  ad- 
hesion of  the  pericardium,  softening  of  the  heart,  or  other  organic  obstaclea 
to  the  circulation ;  and  provided,  luso,  that  the  constitution  is  sound,  and 
the  general  health  tolerably  good."  Dr.  Latham,  |9«r  contra,  says,  '*  I  must 
confess  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  I  never  yet  met  with  a 
single  instance  in  which  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  hypertrophy  was 
cured."  To  which  of  the  learned  doctors  shall  we  extend  our  faith  ?  Col- 
lateral evidence  may  help  us  in  deciding.  In  the  first  place,  the  marvellous 
Dr.  Hope  gives  no  proof  of  his  marvels, — he  has  given  no  single 
specimen  of  his  cases ;  the  boastful  allusion  recorded  above  is  all  the  in- 
formation we  get  concerning  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  one  of 
the  failings  of  Dr.  Hope's  mind,  and  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  moral 
nature,  to  believe,  or  to  feign  that  he  believed,  himself  a  man  of  wondrons 
dexterity  in  the  cure  of  disease, — witness  the  special  prowess  he  imagined 
he  possessed  in  curing  acute  rheumatism,  and  warding  off  harm  from  the 
membranes  of  the  heart ;  as  likewise  his  posthumous  paper,  wherein  he 
appears  in  the  amiable  and  scientific  guise  of  a  verjr  heaven-sent  curer  of 
empyema !  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Latham  gives  no  sign  of  undue  distrust  in 
the  powers  of  medicine  generally,  and  yet  he  unhesitatingly  proclaims  the  in- 
curability of  the  disease  we  speak  of.  Hence  we  are  prepared  to  believe 
Dr.  Latham  on  the  point  at  issue ;  more  especially  as  (panion  the  egotism, 
reader,)  we  have  yet  ourselves  to  behold  the  cure  of  an  absolut^y  and 
truly  hypertrophied  heart.  There  is  a  mock  hypertrophy,  so  like,  in  some 
of  its  characters,  to  the  real,  that  Dr.  Latham  would  "  find  no  fault  with 
his  auditors  for  being  taken  in  by  the  counterfeit."  This  mock  hypertrophy 
he  describes  graphically  in  these  words : 

**  There  may  be  violent  impulse  of  the  heart,  felt  not  only  in  the  pnecordial 
region  but  in  every  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest  upon  which  you  lay  your  hand  ; 
and  there  may  be  pain  in  the  heart,  and  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  head  ;  and  all 
these  may  be  never  absent  and  often  aggravated  from  time  to  time  by  accidental 
circumstances ;  and  they  may  continue  from  first  to  last  for  several  niontlis  or  for 
several  years,  and  produce  in  the  mean  while  an  incapacity  of  all  useful  exertion 
both  mental  and  bodily :  all  these  mav  be,  and  yet  there  be  no  hypertrophy." 
(pp.  248-9.)  •  X  . 
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And  this  morbid  state  is  curable, — curable  with  yariable  amounts  of  fa- 
cihty  in  different  cases,  but  still  curable. 

Dr.  Latham's  remarks  on  the  necessity  for  caution  in  the  employment 
of  Tenesection  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  (we  mean  the  real)  are  good  and 
Boand.  He  believes  that  by  leeching  to  a  small  extent  on  the  prsecordial 
region  we  shall  be  able  sometimes  **  to  overpower  the  most  tumultuous 
conflict  of  pain  and  dyspnoea  and  nervous  alarm  which  can  be  conceived/' 
and  that  the  plan  "  succeeds  oftener  in  bringing  relief  than  either  vene- 
section or  cnpping."  Why  this  is  so  is  not  very  clear,  but  so  it  is.  Be- 
ware," adds  I)r.  Latham,  ''in  the  management  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  beware,  above  aU  things,  of  bleeding  your  patients  into  paleness 
and  poverty  of  blood."  And  all  who  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  that 
terrible  combination— hypertrophy  and  anaemia — will  echo  the  caution. 

Lecture  XXXII.  So^ning  of  the  heart  occurs  as  a  part  of  certain 
general  diseases,— of  typhoid  fever,  (as  shown  by  M.  Louis,  and  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Stokes,)  of  scurvy,  and  of  anaemia.  Cure  these  affections — give 
respectively  stimulants,  lemon-juice,  and  iron  — and  you  cure  the  softening 
also.  But  there  is  another  species  of  softening,  "secret  in  its  beginning, 
and  secret  still  in  its  stages  and  periods." 

*'  The  patients  are  in  the  decline  of  life,  or  they  have  forestalled  the  season  of 
old  by  intemperate  habits.  Their  nervous  system  may  be  shattered :  their 
arteries  roav  have  undergone  extensive  changes  of  structure ;  their  livers  may  be 
enlarged,  toeir  kidneys  may  be  granulated.  All  of  these  forms  of  disease  may 
be,  and  some  of  them  are  sure  to  be,  conjoined  with  softening  of  the  heart,  before 
it  comes  to  be  known  and  to  be  treated.'*  (p.  268.) 

And  this  softening  may  be  accompanied  with  hypertrophy  or  atrophy, 
and  in  either  case  by  dilatation  of  one  or  both  ventndes.  ^d  all  this  is 
incurable,  utterly. 

Lectuke  XXXIIL  The  effects  of  unsoundness  of  the  heart  in  its  dif- 
ferent forms  upon  the  vascular  system,  venous,  arterial,  and  capillary,  form 
the  subject  of  this  lecture.  The  nuitter  is  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the 
nsoal  pointed  and  emphatic  style  of  the  lecturer,  and  the  whole  deserves 
to  be  deeply  considered  by  the  practical  physician,— but  there  is  nothing 
•ctnally  new  to  be  dwelt  upon  by  us.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
the  author  insists  upon  the  advantages  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
«8  a  state  superadded  to  valvular  disease,  seems,  however,  to  require  brief 
notice: 

**  Here  it  is  the  hypertrophy,  which  is  the  safety  of  the  patient  and  enables 
life  to  go  on  as  it  does.  Take  away  the  hypertrophy  and  leave  the  injured  valve, 
and  the  patient  would  be  in  a  far  worse  state  than  he  now  is;  worse  with  half 
his  disease  than  be  now  is  with  the  whole  of  it.  The  pulse  would  begin  to  flutter, 
the  complexion  would  become  dusky,  and  the  lips  blue,  and  the  surfkce  of  the 
body  mottled  .and  patched  in  consequence  of  the  blood  being  here  and  there 
oneqaally  distributed  or  partiallv  detained.  The  ventricle  reduced  to  its  common 
balk  would  want  the  power  needed  to  impel  the  blood  steadily  onwards  against  an 
extraordinary  obstade."  (pp.  296-7.) 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Latham's  love  of  generalization  and  an- 
tithesis combined  has  betrayed  him  into  the  utterance  of  an  opinion  which, 
taken  as  it  is  uttered,  stan<k  in  need  of  material  qualification.  He  makes 
no  distinction  of  the  valve  diseased,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  with 
which  it  is  affected :  the  coexistence  of  systolio  murmur  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  condition  spoken  of.    Now  such  a  murmur  may 
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be  ftordc  obttructiTe  or  mitral  regurgitant ;  and  it  ia  obTiooaly  only  wben 
it  is  of  the  first  kind  that  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  can  condnce  to 
the  patient's  well-being  in  the  manner  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Latham.  For  the 
additional  power  acquired  by  the  left  yentride  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  vigour  and  amoont  of  r^;urgitation  at  each  systole,  and  to 
increasing  all  the  evils  which  follow  in  ^e  wake  of  insufficiency  of  the 
mitral  viuve,  when  that  is  the  valvular  affection  present. 

Lecture  XXXIV.  Here  is  presented  a  general  view  of  the  secondary 
diseases  which  proceed  from  an  unsound  heart,  and  an  outline  of  thar 
treatment  The  vast  extent  of  their  pathological  range  is  pointedly  insisted 
on,  and  the  conditions  limiting  and  enlar^g  the  expectations  of  medicine 
in  different  cases  duly  weighed.  Congestion^  effusions,  hemorrhages,  and 
infiammations,  are  in  general  terms  the  affections  which  arise,  and  which 
arise  in  various  parts  and  textures,  under  the  influence  of  cardiac  disease. 
Now  the  author  derives,  from  his  examination  of  the  curability  of  these 
various  secondary  affections,  a  certain  number  of  propositions,  and  as 
these  propositions  comprise  the  marrow  of  the  whole  lecture,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  reproduce  them  here : 

"  Ist  That  the  fact  of  congestions,  or  effusions,  or  liaemorrhages,  or  inflaonns- 
tions  having  Uieir  actuating  cause  in  an  unsound  heart  prohibits  the  possibility 
of  their  cure  in  (he  highe$t  sense,  and  limits  the  ezpectatiuos  of  medicine  to  their 
suspension,  their  abatement  or  their  temporary  removal. 

**2dly.  That  the  form  of  unsoundness  in  the  heart  furnishes  a  measure  of 
calculation,  how  much  medicine  will  probably  be  able  to  eliiBct  in  the  individual 
case,  whether  it  will  go  to  suspend  or  to  ab^te  or  even  so  for  as  to  abolish  them 
for  a  time. 

*'3dly.  That  the  presence  or  absence  of  comcident  disease  in  other  organs 
always  modifies  those  expectations  of  relief  by  medicine,  which  the  mere  form  of 
unsoundness  in  the  heart  itself  would  lead  us  to  entertain. 

"  4th]y.  That  constitutional  plethora  and  anaemia  are  ^ve  contingences  wben 
they  are  found  in  coincidence  with  an  unsound  heart,  havmgan  important  bearing 
upon  its  consequences  and  upon  our  modes  of  treating  them  and  upon  our  expee- 
tations  of  giving  relief. 

"  5thly.  That,  besides  all  these  intrinsic  conditions,  the  extrinsic  accident  cf 
what  mav  be  the  patient's  circumstances  in  life  throws  a  great  wei^t  into  the 
balance  for  or  against  the  probability  of  relief.  The  man,  who,  having  an  un- 
sound heart,  must  traflSc  witn  his  sinews,  for  his  daily  bread,  has  a  poor  diance  of 
benefit  from  medicine. 

"6thly.  That  treatment  has  never  more  need  of  being  favoured  by  opportunity 
than  it  has  now.**  (pp.  316-17.) 

Lecture  XXXY.  Dr.  Latham  proceeds  to  take  a  more  particular  view 
of  the  secondary  diseases  springing  from  unsoundness  of  the  heart.  And 
the  lungs  are  the  organs  first  considered, — the  considerations  presented 
exhibit  no  actual  novelty,  but  important  truths,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
or  too  seriously  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  physician,  are  put  in  that 
striking  form  that  cannot  fail  to  arrest  and  stimulate  thought. 

Lecture  XXXVI  brings  us  to  the  subject  o{  atrophy  caused  by  cardiac 
disease, — the  treatment  of  which  will  be  simplified  by  keeping  in  mind 
two  points, — 1st,  the  relief  which  is  sought  by  the  effusion  of  serum ;  yet, 
2dly,  the  mischief  which  actually  follows  its  accumulation.  Bather  a 
subtle  refinement,  however,  perhaps  you  will  say,  thus  to  claim  a  character 
of  good  in  its  design  for  that  which  inevitably  terminates  in  evil !  It  is 
like  taking  a  salutaty  leap  into  perdiUon.*' 
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Dr.  Latham  sees  antitfaeses  in  thin^  as  well  as  employs  them  in  words ; 
here  is  a  remarkable  and  instructiTe  illastration  of  the  fact : 

"  Amoo^  the  various  wajs  in  which  the  (brtnnes  in  life  of  those,  who  are  the 
fobjeets  of  an  oDsoond  heart,  can  modify  the  expectations  derived  from  the  in- 
trinsie  conditions  of  their  disease,  there  is  one  which  is  very  remarkable.  In 
those  who  are  well-off  in  the  world,  dropsy  seldom  arrives  nntil  the  unsoundness 
of  the  heart  has  reached  the  point,  at  which  the  circulation  can  endure  its  oppres- 
noo  no  longer  without  seekmg  relief  by  effusion  of  serum.  But  in  those  who  are 
ill-oflC  dropsy  often  appears  long  before  the  unsoundness  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  it  would  naturally  and  necessarily  take  place.  In  the  first,  the  injurious 
operations  proper  to  the  hearts  unsoundness  are  less  accelerated  by  sccidental 
circamstanoes,  and  so  its  evil  consequences  and  dropsy  among  the  rest  are  (bund 
to  ttiry,  until  it  has  itself  become  absolutely  great  enough  to  produce  them.  In 
the  second,  its  proper  injurious  operations  are  unavoidably  Quickened  day  by  day 
and  every  hour  of  the  day  by  accidental  circumstances ;  ana  so  a  smaDer  disease 
in  one  case  is  more  felt  than  a  lar|;er  disease  in  the  other,  and  its  evil  consequences 
and  dropsy  among  the  rest  arrive  sooner.  We  may  well  be  surprised  at  the 
complete  success  which  occasionally  attends  our  treatment  of  the  vast  dropsical 
tccamolations,  which  accompany  an  unsound  heart.  But  in  such  cases  it  will  be 
fcand  thaty  but  for  the jpatienCs  unfortunate  circumstances,  there  would  have  been 
no  dropsy  at  all,  the  aroction  of  the  heart  being  not  yet  ripe  for  it'*  (pp.  351-2.) 

Hereupon  Br.  Latham  tells  two  clinical  stories  concerning  "  a  young 
man*'  and  ''a  little  boy/'  who  had  both  cardiac  disease,  but  of  whom  Hie 
one  recovered  and  the  other  died.  Bat  we  do  not  see  that  the  point  soueht 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  contrast  of  these  two  cases  derives  any  very  dis- 
tinct elacidation  from  the  faint  outline  given  of  their  particulars. 

Lectu&ss  XXXYII  and  XXXVIII  dose  the  book  with  an  account  of 
angina  pectoris.  Angina  pectoris  b  the  name  for  an  affection  known  only 
by  its  symptoms,  and  which  Dr.  Latham  would  define  thus :  "  Pain  of  ex- 
treme severity  passing  through  the  chest  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine, 
arising  suddenly  and  ceasing  suddenly,  and  accompanied,  while  it  lasts, 
with  a  feeling  m  approaching  death.'*  Dr.  Latham  seems  to  have  actually 
seen  but  two  fatal  cases  of  angina  pectoris ;  in  both  these  organic  change 
was  found  in  the  heart.  It  is  well  known  that  the  theory  of  ossification 
of  the  coronary  arteries  has  been  frequently  (in  proportion  to  the  absolute 
frequency  of  angina  pectoris),  proved  to  fail  utterly :  aneina  has  killed 
persons  with  sound  coronary  arteries,  and  individuals,  wnose  coronary 
arteries  were  as  unyielding  as  bone,  and  seriously  obstructed,  have  died  of 
other  diseases,  without  ever  having  had  an  attack  of  ang^a.  The  victims 
of  this  cardiac  anguish  have  been  found  to  have  dilatation  of  the  aorta, 
valvular  disease,  hypertrophy  or  atrophy,  softening  or  fatty  degeneration. 
And  it  has  killed  where  *'  no  form  of  disease  or  disorganisation  whatever 
has  been  found,  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  blood-vessels  nearest  to  it." 
Hence,  then,  in  the  author's  words :  we  are  sure  of  what  an^a  is  as  an 
assemblage  of  symptoms ;  we  are  not  sure  of  what  it  is  as  a  disease.'' 

And  Dr.  Latham's  notion  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  affection  appears 
m  the  following  statement,  wherein  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  adopts  the 
original  doctrine  of  Heberden.* 

*  By  the  wsy,  bow  came  Heberdeo  to  have  mm  upwrdMf^fa  kumdted  cm—  of  angina  r  Bltlier  b« 
nut  have  tomcUmM  erred  in  the  dlagnosle  of  the  afRectloo,  or  the  hearts  of  our  population  have 
woodcrfully  changed  since  hb  time.  It  there  a  living  man  now  who  has  ever  seen  thirtif  tme  such 
cases,  no  matter  what  his  age,  what  the  extent  of  his  practice,  or  what  the  peculiarity  of  his  oppor- 
tuaitics  for  the  obsenratlon  of  cardiac  diseases? 
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**  *  Spasm/  it  has  been  said, '  is  a  mode  of  action  in  muscular  stractares  different 
from,  or  beyond,  the  natural  and  accustomed  mode.*  The  natural  actions  in  all 
muscles,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  are  unaccompanied  by  any  conscious  sensation 
whatever.  But  spasm  is  always  accompanied  with  pain.  And  pain  and  sf>asm, 
wherever  they  are,  disable  the  parts  which  they  befall.  Colic  stops  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  bowels.  Cramp  forbids  the  hands  to  handle,  and  tue  feet  to 
walk.  But  the  heart  is  a  muscle,  and  its  functions  flow  from  its  attributes  as  a 
muscle.  Now  we  are  in  search  of  something  in  the  heart  which,  as  the  concomi- 
tant of  pain,  may  be  disabling  to  its  natural  functions,  and  capable,  according  to 
its  degree,  of  hindering  or  abolishing  them  altogether.  This  we  find  in  spasm. 
In  its  spasm  of  smaller  degree  the  heart  fails  to  close  freely  upon  the  blood  and 
to  impel  it  freely  into  the  arteries.  In  its  spasm  of  greater  degree  it  fails  to  pro- 
ject it  altogether.  Herein  we  discern  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  chief 
phenomena  of  angina  pectoris.   It  is  a  spasm  of  the  heart/*  (pp.  385-6.) 

In  respect  of  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  there  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  sense  of  dissolution  and  the  pain.  Tlie  first  is  to  be  relieved 
by  those  stimulants  known  to  be  most  rapid  in  their  effects, — and  Hoffman's 
scther  and  the  spiritus  ammoniae,  in  a  dracbm  dose,  are  those  recommended 
by  Dr.  Latham.  Now  pain  is  not  always  to  be  treated  at  all,  because  it 
passes  away  with  the  spasm,  and  b  so  short-lived  that  no  remedy  would 
reach  it  in  the  time.  But  in  cases  when  the  pain  continues  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  then  opium  (a  drachm 
of  laudanum)  must  be  given  with  the  sether. 

And  now  must  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  notice  of  these  Lectures ; 
the  series  uow  reviewed  amply  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  first ;  and  to 
set  down  our  general  opinion  of  their  merit,  would  be  but  to  repeat  the 
strong  eulogia  with  which  we  conveyed  our  impression  of  the  signal  ex- 
cellence of  the  former  volume. 

Before  we  finally  lay  down  our  pen,  we  must  write  a  few  more  words  on 
the  literary  ch$a*acter  of  this  work.  In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume, 
we  gave  to  Dr.  Latham's  style  the  highest  general  commendation,  while 
we  made  some  exceptions  to  its  antithetical  quaintness  and  mannerism. 
The  present  volume  is  exactly  like  its  predecessor  in  every  respect, — in- 
deed, too  like ;  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  with  all  its  excellen- 
cies, the  style  is  rather  artificial  and  monotonous,  and  therefore  somewhat 
tiresome.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  add,  that  it  is  only  when  regarded 
in  relatipn  to  the  general  high  cast  of  composition  in  these  volumes,  that 
Pr.  Latham's  style  can  be  pronounced  even  partially  defective.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  the  great  majority  of  medical  books,  the  language  ap- 
pears almost  perfect,  and  compared  with  the  very  best,  it  may  fairly  con- 
tend for  the  first  place.  The  language  is,  indeed,  throughout — not  merely 
in  every  chapter  or  page,  but  in  every  sentence — faultlessly  accurate,  and 
at  the  same  time,  polished  in  the  highest  degree.  In  this  respect,  and, 
indeed,  in  other  respects  also,  the  volumes  before  us  are  well  entitled  to 
the  name  of  classicsd ;  and  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  take  a  place  among 
the  very  small  number  of  mediod  books  tliat  will  be  prized  and  read  by 
men  of  other  generations. 
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Akt.  XIV. 

Practical  Observations  and  Suggestions  in  Medicine.  By  Marshall  Hall, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  l.  &  E.,  &c.  &c. — London,  1845-6.  First  series,  8vo, 
pp.  360  ;  Second  series,  8vo,  pp.  360. 

In  oar  Number  for  April,  1845,  we  noticed  a  volume  of  '  ObsenrationB 
in  Medicine,'  by  Dr.  Hall.  We  noticed  it  merely,  and  out  of  kindness  to  the 
aathor,  because  we  felt  convinced  that  an  impartial  analytical  and  critical 
review  of  the  volume,  must  necessarily  detract  from  the  reputation  already 
acquired  by  Dr.  Hall.  The  appearance  of  another  and  a  similar  volume 
recalls  us  to  a  juster  sense  of  our  duty,— reminding  us  that  there  is  some- 
thing due  to  the  character  of  British  medical  literature  and  science,  and 
that  a  tenderness  for  the  faults  of  an  able  man  ought  not  to  render  us 
disloyal  to  truth.  We  therefore  now  propose  to  review  these  *  Observa- 
tions' more  in  detail. 

In  our  previous  notice,  we  said  that  a  man  with  the  reputation  of  Dr. 
Hall  could  not  afford  to  bring  out  an  inferior  book,  for  his  own  sake :  we 
DOW  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  others,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  bring  out 
one  inferior  book  after  another,  unless  a  Just  estimate  of  them  is  laid 
before  the  profession  at  the  same  time.  Example  in  high  places  is  as 
potent  for  ill  as  for  good ;  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Hall  may  make  that  pass 
corrent  which  would  be  at  once  rejected  under  a  lesser  warranty.  In 
criddsing  the  volumes  before  us,  we  shall  distinctly  state  the  grounds  of 
any  opinion  we  may  express  regarding  the  author's  merits ;  and,  doing 
this,  our  readers  will  themselves  be  able  to  criticise  the  critic. 

The  author's  objects  in  publishing  these  volumes  would  seem  to  be 
various ;  they  have  all,  however,  a  reference  either  to  the  student  or  the 
practitioner.  In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Hall  evidently  desires  to  set  himself 
up  to  both  as  an  example  and  a  teacher.  This  purpose  discloses  itself  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  book.  Among  the  introductory  remarks"  of 
the  first  volume,  in  the  section  on  "  fertility  in  remedial  resources,"  as  a 
requisite  in  an  able  physician,  we  have  the  following : 

If  the  fbUowing  *  Observations  and  Suggestions*  prove  that  I  have  not  cuUi- 
vated  His  subject  entirely  in  vain,  and  lead  other  physicians  into  the  same  useful 
train  of  mental  culture,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  pains  which  I  have 
taken  in  embodying  them  in  language  and  laying  them  before  the  profession. 

*'  I  have  pubUshedthese  'Practical  Observations  and  Suggestions'  in  an  uopretend- 
ing  form :  first,  that  they  may  appear  in  the  modest  manner  becoming  such  a  trifle; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  may  be  readily  portable  ;  for  my  ambition  is,  that  they 
may  become  the  companion  of  the  student,  and  of  the  country  practitioner,  in 
some  of  his  lonely  drives,  especiallv  of  those  whose  time  is  too  much  taken  up  by 
practice  to  admit  of  their  reading  larger  and  denser  volumes. 

"  1  have  also  wished  not  to  deter,  by  the  form  of  this  work,  the  general  reader, 
who  may  be  interested  in  medical  matters  generally,  or  in  some  particular  medical 
subject."  (Vol  i,  p.  3.) 

Another  object  appears  to  be,  the  promulgation  of  the  author's  thera- 
peutical experience,  or  the  communication  of  methods  of  treatment  already 
found  useful  by  him — such  as  the  dailv  scarification  of  the  gums  in  in- 
fancy, the  alconolic  lotion  in  phthmis,  &c. ;  or  of  hints  or  su^estions  of 
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treatment  derived  from  analogies,  or  from  physiological  ratiocination,  as 
the  cold  douche  to  the  loins  in  sterility,  the  core  of  yascnlar  nieyuB  by 
puncture,  &c. 

A  third  object  of  the  author  is  the  republication  of  essays  formeilj 
written  on  various  subjects.  Of  this  kind  are  the  chapters  on  ''intestinal 
irritation,"  *'  exhaustion  from  loss  of  bloody"  the  sinking  state  from 
various  causes,"  "  on  hybernation,"  &c. 

A  fourth  object  is  to  make  the  work  a  sort  of  receptacle  for  the  lucu- 
brations of  friends,  and  for  their  hints,  observations,  and  suggestions. 
When  we  consider  how  freely  open  the  numerous  weekly  and  monthly 
journals  are  to  the  reception  of  communications  of  this  kind,  we  think 
this  altogether  unnecessary,  and  at  variance  with  the  other  objects  of  pub- 
lication. The  observations  we  allude  to  are  certainly  not  "  Observationi 
by  Dr.  Marshall  HaU." 

Dr.  Hall's  volumes  are  also  ''intended  to  be  suggestive  of  new  obaerra- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  record  of  some  observations  of  his  own ;"  and,  in 
giving  these  suggestions  for  new  observations,  the  author  indicates  special 
objects  of  inquiry,  propounds  the  principles  of  observation  that  should  be 
adopted,  and  lays  down  the  plan  that  should  be  followed.  The  subjects 
indicated  for  observation  are  detailed  in  vol.  ii,  p.  vii. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  the  principles  propounded  by  Dr.  Hall  as 
the  guide  to  students  and  practitioners  in  conaucting  the  suggested 
observations : 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  physiology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  actions,  is  the 
only  foundation  for  practical  medicine, — and  the  only  remedy  against  the  bydia, 
ouackery,  now  so  prevalent,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  This  physiology 
should  be  at  once  experimental  and  clinical.  The  biblio-phjrsiology  of  the  day 
can  issue  in  no  good  whatever.  The  medical  mind  wants  disdpline  ;  we  should 
study  the  works  .of  Harvey  and  of  M.  Louis  ^  experiment,  ana  observation,  and 
philosophy  should  eo  hand  in  (hand   When  every  member  of  our  pro- 

fession has  a  sound  knowledge  of  physiology,  derived  from  his  own  cautious 
observation,  and  not,  at  second  and  third  hand,  from  books,  medicine  wiU  take 
its  just  position,  and  quackery  its  departure.  But  whilst  a  medical  person  can  be 
found  to  boast  that  he,  forsooth,  is  a  '  mere  practical  man,*  quackery  will  continoe. 
One  kind  of  mere  empiricism  is  as  good  as  another.*'  (Vol  ii,  pp.  v,  vi.) 

These  principles  of  clinical  observation  we  cannot  obiect  to,  as  they  are 
almost  the  same  as  some  which  were  advocated  in  the  correspondence 
elicited  by  an  article  published  in  this  Journal  last  January,  and  parti- 
cularly in  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  editor  in  the  Twenty-first 
Volume.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  these  views,  although  omitted  in 
the  first  volume,  find  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  second;  and  we  are 
the  more  gratified,  because  we  can  bring  Dr.  Hall's  "  purely  useful  and 
practical"  observations  to  the  test  of  his  own  avowed  principles  without 
any  demur  on  his  part.  It  is  rather  pleasing,  too,  to  find  our  author  lay- 
ing down  a  "  plan  of  observation  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,"  pre- 
faced by  this  declaration :  "If  we  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  clinieal 
observation  in  general,  we  have  fortunately  a  per/eci  model  and  example 
in  the  writings  of  M.  Louis." 

The  value  of  the  new  therapeutical  experience  recorded  by  Dr.  Hall 
varies  extremely.  As  an  example,  we  will  take  the  first  practical  point  in 
the  first  volume,  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the 
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observations  recorded  in  that  chapter  have  not  been  made  under  the 
guidance  of  physiology,  bnt  that  they  are  in  absolute  contrast  to  the  '^per- 
feet  model  and  example  of  M.  Louis,"  whilst  the  whole  chapter  displays, 
as  we  shall  subsequently  point  out,  a  spirit  and  aim  very  remotely  related 
indeed  to  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  author.  The  chapter  is  headed,  "  On 
the  use  of  the  alcohohc  lotion  in  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

*'So  many  peraons  affected  by  incipient  phthisis,  marked  by  dolness  of  sound 
on  percussion,  and  no  doubtful  pectoriloquy  under  the  clavicle,  hemoptysis,  and 
disposition  to  cbiUs,  heats,  and  early  morning  perspirations,  &c.  have  been  benefited 
and  restored  to  apparent  health  by  the  renoedy,  or  remedies,  which  1  am  about  to 
mention,  that  I  cannot  but  think  diey  possess  great  eflScacy.  The  first  and  the  princi- 

Sof  these  remedies  is  an  alcoholic  lotiou  constantly  applied  by  means  of  six 
Is  of  linen  over  and  across  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs.  One  part  of  pure 
akobol  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water.  It  is  applied  tepid  at  first,  afterwards 
of  the  temperatare  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  appliea,  in  9vtaU  quanti^  at  a  time, 
every  /fe«  minutes,  so  that  the  application  may  always  consist  of  alcohol  and  water.** 
(VoLi,p.25.) 

On  the  next  page  we  find  the  alcoholic  lotion  gets  all  the  credit ;  but 
still  Dr.  Hall's  practice  is  successful. 

^It  is  iQr  no  means  my  wish  to  laud  this  remedy  beyond  its  just  value ;  but  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  possesses  a  power  in  checking  the  progress 
of  the  deposition  and  softening  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  beyond  any  other  which 
I  hare  ever  tried.  And  the  number  of  patients  who  have  recovered  from  incipient 
phthisis  under  its  use,  and  who,  after  many  years,  are  still  living,  and  in  apparent 
health,  induces  me  to  express  myself  in  strong  terms  in  regard  to  its  extreme 
value."  (Vol.  i,  p.  26.) 

Then  follows  the  list  of  cases,  much  in  the  style  of  those  which  usually 
are  found  to  clench  quack  advertisements :  for  example — 

**  One  patient,  vrfao  consulted  me  fifteen  years  ago,  had  dulness  on  percussion 
and  pectoriloquy,  and  every  other  si^  of  incipient  phthisis.  He  appliea,  and  long 
wore,  the  alcoholic  lotion,  called  it  nis  *  breast-plate,*  and  b  now  a  professor  <x 
•  College. 

**  A  lady,  al^t  30  years  of  age,  became  affected  with  hsBmoptysis^  and  dis- 
played the  physical  signs  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  phthisis.  She  was  enjoined 
the  alcoholic  lotion.  It  is  fourteen  yeara  smce  it  was  first  applied,  and  it  is  con- 
tinued, or  renewed,  if  ever  suspended,  to  this  day. 

**  I  saw  a  young  lady  two  years  ago,  one  of  a  most  consumptive  family,  affected 
with  haemoptysis,  and  with  every  threatening  sign  and  symptom  of  incipient 
phthisis.  I  prescribed  the  alcoholic  lotion,  and  tlie  cough  and  hsemoptj^sis  were 
removed,  and  every  fear  dispelled.  It  had  already  been  proposed  that  this  young 
lady  should  take  a  voyage  to  Madeira.  She  did  so,  continuing  the  lotion,  and 
retnmed  in  apparent  good  health.'*  (Vol  i,p  27.) 

Now,  if  these  general  statements  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  certain 
individuals  labouring  under  phthisis  pulmonalis  were  cured  by  the  use  of 
this  alcoholic  lotion.  They  mean  this,  and  nothing;  less.  But  an  indis- 
tinct idea  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  author  s  mind,  that  his  pro- 
fessional reader  might  bring  some  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
and  demur  to  the  facts.  We  therefore  have  him  stating,  "  I  do  not  ima^ 
gine  that  the  alcoholic  lotion  does  more  than  check  the  morbid  processes." 
Nay,  he  goes  further ;  he  even  doubts  whether  it  even  effects  this : 

In  vrfaat  the  morbid  processes  of  the  deposition  and  the  softening  of  tubercle 
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consist,  I  believe  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  these  processes  be  really  checked  by  the 
application  of  the  alcoholic  lotion,  we  have  a  practical  fact  which  roust  excite  the 
deepest  interest  Some  decree  of  this  influence,  in  incipient  cases,  is,  1  believe, 
exerted  by  this  remedy.'*  (Vol.  i,  p.  28.) 

What,  then,  is  the  therapeutical  experience  in  this  chapter  ?  Firstly,  Dr. 
Hall  has  no  hesitation  in  cuserting^  that  the  alcoholic  lotion  possesses  the 
power  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  deposition  and  softening  of  tubercle; 
nay,  "  a  number,"  and  "  so  many,"  have  been  "  restored"  by  it  from 
what  he  calls  "  incipient  phthisis,"  but  which  we  must  call  confirmed 
phthisb,  seeing  there  was  "  dulness  of  sound  and  no  doubtful  pectoriloquy 
under  the  clavicle" — that  he  cannot  but  "express  himself  in  strong  terms 
in  regard  to  its  extreme  value ;"  and  then,  on  the  next  page,  all  this  is 
softened  down  into  "  if  these  processes  be  really  checked  by  the  alcoholic 
lotion,"  and  "some  degree  of  this  influence  is,  I  believe,  exerted,"  &c. 
I  believe  f —some  f — if  1 — are  these  the  terms  to  use  regarding  a  remedy 
for  an  incurable  disorder  after  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  .^" 

We  have  scanned  this  chapter  carefully,  hoping  to  discover  the  slightest 
hint  of  the  numerical  method,  or  the  smallest  modicum  of  physiological 
science.  We  trusted  that  there  might  be  at  least  one  line  wmch  would 
indicate,  however  so  obscurely,  the  physiological  principles  which  had  led 
Dr.  Hall  to  the  use  of  the  remedy,  and  which  would  elucidate  its  mo^ 
operandi.  But  the  result  of  our  most  careful  analysis  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  chemist,  not  a  trace.  As  for  the  "  perfect  model  and  example  of 
Louis,"  we  need  only  observe,  that  they  are  just  as  utterly  wanting  as  the 
principles  of  physiology.  Even  the  language  is  singularly  loose  and  in- 
definite. For  example,  the  folds  of  linen  are  ordered  to  be  applied  "  over 
and  across  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs :  a  mode  of  wording,  moreover, 
as  if  it  were  meant  to  indicate  the  rationale  of  the  practice.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  next-to-impossible  feat  of  applying  the  remedy  every  five 
minutes," — yet  one  lady  seems  to  have  done  this  for  fourteen  years  !— 
not  a  hint  is  given  as  to  how  the  influence  of  the  alcohol  reaches  the 
morbid  tissues,  and  when  there,  how  it  effects  the  beneficial  change. 
There  is  not,  we  repeat,  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  physiological  or  numeri- 
cal consideration  of  the  nature  of  tubercle,  or  of  the  means  by  which  the 
deposit  may  be  prevented  or  removed.  Ye^  surely,  if  the  "perfect  model" 
and  example  afforded  by  Louis  be  ever  worthy  inutation,  it  is  in  investigat- 
ing the  nature  and  cure  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

There  is  a  chapter  "  on  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine," 
and  here  we  made  sure  of  physiological  observation.  The  pathology  of 
spinal  muscular  action  is  so  manifestly  an  important  branch  of  the  "  true 
spinal"  doctrines,  that  we  were  warranted  in  fully  expecting  from 
Dr.  Hall  an  application  of  those  doctrines  to  the  padiology  and  thera- 
peutics of  lateral  curvature.  What  Dr.  Hall  has  really  done  shall  be  here 
stated : 

'*  Tlie  plans  for  the  treatment  of  curvature  of  the  spine  which  I  propose^  Iwve 
three  objects  in  view ; — The  first  is  the  restoration  of  tlie  natural  form.  The 
second,  the  renutrition  of  the  weak  and  emaciated  muscles.  The  third,  the 
restoration  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  general  system.  I  propose  to  accom- 
plish my  first  object  by  stays  applied  to  the  cttrvaiured  form,  so  constructed  as  to 
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give  tbe  roost  perfect  sopport  without  inducing  the  least  injurious  pressure,  either 
oa  parts  too  protuberant,  or  on  others,  as  the  axilla  or  the  ilium,  taken  as  points 
of  support. 

''Let  the  patient  be  artificially  made  to  assume  tlie  strai^t  or  perfect  form  by 
means  of  posture,  stretcbine,  and  pressure ;  under  these  circumstances,  carefully 
preserved,  let  a  cast  of  the  bust  be  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris ;  from  this  cast  let  a 
mould  in  wax  be  taken ;  lastly,  on  this  moula  let  stays  of  steel  be  accurately  fitted 
(or  let  copper  be  deposited  by  means  of  the  electrotype  and  sawn  in  two  vertically). 
This  is  to  be  covered  and  lined  willi  soft  leather  and  slight  wadding,  and  fixed 
and  worn  in  the  ordinary  manner,  drawn  to  the  proper  degree  of  tightness. 

It  is  obvious  that,  these  stays  being  put  on  and  fastened  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  bust  musi  retain  the  perfect  form,  although  the  patient  may  now 
resume  the  erect  position ;  that  no  partial  or  injurious  pressure  will  be  made  on 
an^  part ;  and  that  there  is  neither  any  constrained  position,  nor  any  obstacle  to 
the  due  use  of  the  muscles.*'  (Vol  i,  pp.  55-6.) 

All  this  is  apparently  theoretical :  if  Dr.  Hall  can  produce  the  cases  in 
which  he  has  so  applied  the  stays,  and  successfully,  we  trust  that  he  will 
do  80.  A  reference  to  the  general  practitioners  in  attendance— whom  he 
is  always  so  careful  to  name — will  suffice.  The  next  step  in  the  treatment 
is  thus  described : 

"Id  order  to  accomplish  the  restoration  of  nutrition  in  these  atrophied  muscles, 
something  more  must  be  done ;  and  this  remark  leads  me  to  a  second  proposition 
for  the  treatment  of  these  distressing  cases.  It  is  that  of  inducing,  by  means  of 
rubbing,  what  I  will  designate  counier-muscular  effort, 

'*  If,  whilst  the  patient  is  sitting  perfectly  erect  and  unsupported,  we  press  on 
any  given  point  along  the  spine  with  the  finder,  every  [?]  muscle  situated  below 
the  point  of  pressure  is  necessarily  [>]  called  into  a  state  of  action,  which  (action 
and  reaction  being  equal,  but  in  contrary  directions)  is,  in  degree,  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  pressure,  unless,  indeed,  the  patient  yieldi  to  the  pressure.  In 
this  manner,  any  one  of  the  numerous  muscles  situated  on  either  side  of  the  spinal 
column  mav  be  called  into  action  at  willy  [?]  and  this  by  means  of  the  very  friction 
which  was  formerly  used  in  a  form  that  may  be  termed  inert^  and  in  a  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  pressure  with  which  it  is  applied. 

''The  patient  being  placed  unsupportea  in  the  erect  position,  the  hand  or  hands 
are  to  be  passed  along  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  pressing,  at  first  very  moderately, 
then  more  and  more  firmly,  whilst  they  are  carried  upwards  and  downwarcls 
alternately,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  rubbers.  At  every  successive  instant  a 
fresh  set  of  muscles  is  called  into  action  more  particularly  ,  whilst  the  whole  system 
of  the  spinal  muscles  is  made  to  contract  together^  or  in  tlieir  turn.*'  (Vol.  i,  pp.  58-9.) 

Dr.  Hall  would  have  his  readers  infer  a  therapeutical  novelty  here ;  it  is, 
however,  nothing  more  than  the  old  method  of  shampooing,  kneading,  &c. 
combined  with  gentle  friction :  friction  alone  b  rarely,  if  ever,  recom* 
mended  by  professional  men.  The  physiological  novelty  is  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  modus  operandi^  which  is,  in  truth,  a  most  improbable 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  on  pressure  being  made  on  any  given  point 
along  the  spine,  action  takes  place  in  every  muscle  situate  below  the  point 
of  pressure  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  In  the 
treatment  of  curvature  of  the  spine  it  is  necessary  to  anything  like  suc- 
cess, to  ascertain  the  exact  muscles  implicated  in  the  distortion ;  then 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  muscular  action ;  and  then  the  causes.  Dis- 
tortious  of  the  bones,  joints,  or  muscles  usually,  if  not  always,  take 
pUce  from  unequal  muscular  action,  consequent' upon  either  disease  of 
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the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached,  or  upon  paralyns  or 
spasm  of  the  muscles  themsehes.  The  antagonism  between  the  oppotiDg 
muscles,  either  of  the  two  halves  of  the  body  or  of  the  two  sides  of  t 
limb,  is  destroyed.  We  have  obyious  examples  of  this  in  distortion  of 
the  face,  in  wry-neck,  in  club-foot.  Now,  no  one  ought  to  know  better 
than  Dr.  Hall,  that  this  interruption  of  equiUbrium  of  muscular  action 
may  arise  from  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  muscles  implicated,  l^rstly, 
there  may  be  spasmodic  action,  as  in  spasmodic  tic  douloureux,  and  the 
distorting  traction  is  in  the  direction  of  traction  of  the  affected  muscle. 
Secondly,  there  may  be  debility  or  paralysis,  and  then  the  healthy  unpara- 
l^ed  muscles  drag  their  movable  attachment  in  the  direction  of  Uieir  trac- 
tion, as  in  facial  pu^ysis.  But  there  may  be  a  third  condition,  namely,  that 
in  which  there  is  spasm  of  the  one  set  of  muscles,  and  paralysis  of  the 
antagonizing  set.  The  diagnosis  in  these  several  examples  must  often  be 
difficult,  and  there  could  be  no  n'cater  service  rendered  to  practical  medi- 
cine than  an  easy  method  of  diagnosis,  founded  on  just  physiological 
data.  When,  for  example,  in  strabismus,  is  there  spasm,  and  when  pait- 
lysis  7  or  when  the  one  condition  or  the  other  in  facial  distortion,  or  in 
spinal  curvature?  If  we  trace  the  different  forms  of  spinal  distortion 
downwards,  we  shall  find  the  first  form  to  be  that  in  which  the  recti  antid 
and  longus  colli  seem  to  drag  the  occiput  and  atlas  forwards,  causing  a 
corresponding  depression  in  the  nuchid  region,  and  a  projection  in  the 
lower  cervical.  In  torticollis,  sometimes  one  half  of  the  trapezius  is  impli- 
cated, and  always  the  stemo-deido-mastoideus.  Ck)ining  to  the  thoracic 
region— the  more  ordinary  seat  of  scoUosis  or  lateral  curvature — it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  as  the  stemo-mastoid  and  tn^pecius  were  the  distorting 
agents  above,  some  of  the  same  class — ^the  respiratory  class — of  muscles 
will  be  the  agents  in  the  distortion  below,  either  as  healthy,  unantago- 
nized  muscles,  or  as  being  spasmodically  affected.  It  is  maintained  by 
some  pathologists,  that  in  scoUosis,  or  lateral  curvature,  the  external 
respiratory  muscles  are  those  most  usually  affected,  namely,  the  trape- 
zius, stemo-deido-mastoideus,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  rhomboidei,  scakni, 
and  the  serratos  nuignus.  Now  if  these  be  the  muscles  affected  in  ordinary 
cases  of  scohosis,  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  muscles  recommended  by  Dr. 
Hall,  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit,  even  if  it  be  fully  granted  that  shampooing, 
so  performed,  excites  the  sub-lying  muscles  proportionately  to  the  preasuit. 
But  on  what  grounds  does  Dr.  Hall  assert  that  such  a  result  takes  place  in 
the  atrophied  muscles  of  the  spine  ?  No  doubt  slight  muscular  contrac- 
tions may  and  do  occur  ;  and  we  will  give  Dr.  Hall  the  full  benefit  of  this 
admission,  and  of  hia  views  as  to  the  class  of  muscles  affected,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  asking  him  which  side,  in  scoliosis,  should  be  pressed  and 
rubbed  ?  for  it  is  evident  that  if  both  sides  be  equally  excited,  the  healthy, 
strong  muscles  will  acquire  increased  bulk,  at  least,  pari  pasfu  with  the 
paralysed  or  enfeebled,  and  there  will  still  be  that  unequal  muscular  action 
which  originally  caused  the  deviation  of  the  q>inal  column.  We  will  aay 
nothing  of  the  distortion  which  takes  {^ace  from  unequal  action  of  the  two 
latissimi  dorsi,  and  of  the  muscular  masses  on  each  aide  the  lumbar  verte* 
brse,  and  attached  to  them  and  to  the  sacrum. 
Dr.  Hall  finally  asserts,  respecting  his  plan  of  treatment— 
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« Bjr  the  rtays  dreftdjr  described,  the  morbid  extension  is  removed  from  the 
enfeebled,  atrophied,  and  stretched  muscles.  By  the  friction  and  the  counter- 
effort  of  these  musdes  they  are  nourished  and  strengthened.  By  both  these 
means  they  are  rendered  efficient  in  their  office  of  supporters  and  movers  of  the 
^inal  column  and  the  head.'*  (Vol.  i,  p.  59.) 

Now,  we  venture  toafiirm — 1.  That  the  stays,  as  recommended  by  him, 
will  and  most  press  injuriously,  because,  being  inflexible,  they  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  flexible  spine  ;  being  inelastic,  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  the 
varying  tension  of  the  muscles.  2.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  lateral 
clUTatuie,  the  deviation  is  caused  by  the  morbid  action  of  varying  sets  of 
spinal  muscles  :  in  some  cases,  the  external  respiratory,  or  thoracic ;  in 
others,  those  of  the  dorso-lumbar  region ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  hap- 
hazard shampooing  recommended  by  Dr.  Hall  is,  theoretically,  of  doubtful 
value.  3.  That  as  the  method  has  been  repeatedly  tried  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, we  shall  be  not  a  little  surprised  if  Dr.  Hall  can  prove  that  the  results 
above  described  by  him  as  consequent  on  his  plan  of  treatment  ever 
occurred,  even  in  a  single  case. 

We  will  take  one  other  of  these  practical  papers,  and  we  select  the 
chapter  on  aphoria,  or  sterility ;  to  which  we  will  confess  that  we  were 
attracted  because  it  concludes  with  one  of  those  random  and  ridiculous 
daims  to  discovery  and  novelty  in  which  Dr.  Hall  indulges  beyond  any 
other  man. 

The  pathology  of  aphoria  is  a  subject  on  which  a  sound  physiology  only 
can  throw  light ;  and  Dr.  Hall  accordingly  observes,  that  it  is  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physiology  of  conception,  and  of  the  causes  that  most  pro- 
bably influence  Uiat  Action,  that  we  can  be  led  to  a  suitable  method  of 
rare. 

We  beUeve  that  the  doctrine  of  ovarian  influence  and  sympathy,  as 
exposed  to  the  old  doctrine  of  uterine,  is  now  well  established.  It  is  cer- 
tain, moreover,  that  the  relations  of  the  ovaria  to  the  uterus,  and  to  distant 
(Hgans  in  connexion  with  the  reproductive  system,  as  the  mammae,  are 
much  better  nndmtood,  and  much  more  strictly  defined.  It  has  been 
amply  proved  that  the  ovaria  are  the  essential  organs  of  repoduction,  and 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  greater  proportion  of  those  sympathies  which 
have  been  tnoaUy  attributed  to  the  uterus.  Thus  it  has  been  found,  that  ex- 
tirpation, or  non-development,  or  atrophy  of  the  ovaria,  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding change  in  tne  characteristics  of  the  sex,  inasmuch  as  the  uterus 
becomes  atrophied,  menstruation  ceases,  the  mammse  waste,  the  subcutaneous 
fat  disappears,  the  skin  becomes  harsher,  the  voice  hoarser,  and  in  some  ex- 
amples of  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  ovaria,  even  the  characteristics  of  the 
male  are  developed.  But  the  uterus  may  be  extirpated  or  non-developed, 
and  none  of  these  changes  occur,  provided  the  ovaria  are  unchanged  in  struc- 
ture or  function.  Even  a  secreoon  analogous  to  the  menstrual  fluid  will 
occur  at  the  regular  periods,  apparently  from  the  vagina.  The  pheno- 
mena of  menstruation  specially  nave  so  close  a  caus^  relation  with  the 
ovaria,  that  it  is  probable  no  functional  change  in  that  secretion  takes 
pkce  without  the  agency,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  ovaria.  Structural 
changes,  as  ulceration,  fibrous  tumour,  or  scirrhus,  have  of  course  their 
own  proper  influence. 
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Now,  is  it  not  most  certainly  to  be  expected  that  a  physiological  physi- 
cian, with  pretensions  like  those  of  Dr.  Hall,  should  at  least  convince  his 
readers  that  he  was  fully  acauainted  with  the  whole  physiology  of  concep- 
tion, in  discussing  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  barrenness  f  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  This :  that  the  whole  of  his  chapter  on  this  subject  is  written 
as  physicians  wrote  a  century  ago — or  rather  is  not  so  well  written. 

•*  Sterility,  doubtless,  frequently  depcDcls  on  organic  defect;  but  the  fact  that 
a  first  child  has  been  bom  after  many  years  of  marriage  is  a  suflScient  proof  that, 
in  other  cases,  the  defect  has  arisen  from  causes  of  a  functional  and  less  perma- 
nent nature.  Of  these,  a  too  excited  condition,  and  the  opposite  state  of  inertia 
in  the  immediate  uterine  system,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  frequent  Hie 
former  case  is  illustrated  by  what  is  observed  in  dysmenorrhoea ;  the  latter,  by  a 
condition  of  the  uterus,  frequently  attended  by  leucorrhosa.  They  may  be  desig- 
nated apboria  tonica,  and  aphoria  atonica,  respectively.**  (Vol.  i,  p.  160.) 

The  treatment  is  deduced  from  empirical  conditions.  The  famihes  of 
the  laborious  poor  are  numerous  and  tend  to  augment  the  population, 
whilst  those  of  the  indolent  and  luxurious  rich  continuaUy  tend  to  become 
extinct.  The  conclusion,  as  Dr.  Hall  observes,  is  obvious ;  as  a  remedy 
for  aphoria,  much  exercise  should  be  taken,  even  to  fatigue,  whibit  the 
diet  should  be  moderate,  not  to  say,  spare." 

But  surely  such  mere  empiricism  as  this,  or  such  as  the  recommenda* 
tion  of  extreme  moderation  in  intercourse,  required  no  preliminary  flourish 
about  the  "  physiology  of  conception."  The  treatment  is  deduced  from 
experience  alone,  and  would  be  deduced  just  as  certainly  if  Dr.  Hall  were 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  very  existence  of  the  ovaria  and  uterus. 
The  poor  multiply ;  if  the  rich  wish  to  multiply,  let  them  live  hke  the 
poor.  If  they  take  humble  fare  and  work  hard^  they  will  then  digest 
well,  sleep  well,  and  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  waste  their  hours 
in  enervating  dalliance.  But  the  advice  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  rich 
man  as  the  rich  woman ;  for  impotence,  we  suspect,  is  almost  as  common 
as  sterility. 

"But  I  proceed  to  another  and  most  interesting  view  of  this  subject  There  is 
an  extraordinary  reciprocal  sympathy  between  the  mammae  and  the  uterus,  which 
has  always  presented  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  physiologist  At  every  ca- 
tamenial  period,  the  mammae  sympathise  with  the  uterus.  Income  tumid,  and 
tend  to  assume  their  ofiBce  of  organs  for  the  secretion  of  milk.  But  the  sympathy 
is  not  only  seen  in  the  aflfection  of  the  mammae,  by  the  condition  of  the  uteros, 
but,  though  somewhat  less  definitively,  in  the  inverse  order,  and  the  state  of  the 
mammae  influences  that  of  the  more  immediate  uterine  system.  lu  geneiaU 
though  bv  no  means  invariably,  the  catamenia  are  suspended  and  conception  is 
postponed  by  the  process  of  lactation.**  (Vol.  i,  pp.  151-2.) 

Dr.  Hall  must  admit  that  this  "  extraordinary  reciprocal  sympathy"  is, 
at  least,  the  most  ordinary  every-day  occurrence.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  one  sense, 
only  just  as  extraordinary"  a  circumstance  as  that  women  conceive  and 
bear  children.  But  this  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  examples  of  the  inflated 
style  in  which  Dr.  HaU  refers  to  common  physiological  facts.    It  is,  how- 


words,  *'  the  catamenia  are  suspended  and  conception  postponed  by  the 
process  of  lactation,"  and  yet  be,  as  it  would  seem,  unaware  that  the 
fkcts  he  mentions  demonstratively  prove  the  true  sympathy  to  be  be- 
tween the  mammse  and  ovaria.    After  quoting  several  examples  in  which 


ever,  something 


write 
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this  connexioii  between  the  two  organs  had  been  rendered  available  in 
checking  uterine  hemorrhage^  and  another  in  which  a  maid  servant  in- 
duced the  lacteal  secretion  by  putting  an  infant  to  her  breasts,  Dr.  Hall 
infers  as  follows : 

I  would  propose,  then,  that  the  patient  should  sleep  or  one  week  before  and 
daring  each  catamenial  period,  with  an  infant  on  her  bosom.**  (Vol.  i,  p.  157.) 

Now  this  remedy  mipht  possibly  be  serviceable  in  certain  cases  of  sterility 
dependent  upon  atony  of  the  ovaria ;  but  not  because  there  is  sympathy 
between  the  mammae  and  uterus,  but  because  the  irritation  of  the  nipple 
ii  Qsoally  accompanied  with  pleasurable  feelings,  and  might,  therefore — 
especially  when  we  consider  the  means — an  infant's  lips — act  favorably 
on  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  from  which  the  ovaria  derive  their 
tone.  Bat  there  is  not  one  word  said  by  Dr.  Hall  as  to  the  diagnosis  of 
the  cases  of  aphoria  in  which  it  would  be  useful. 

Another  remedy  need  only  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hall  himself ; 
criticism  is  scarcely  needed.  As  the  cold  douche  relieves  inertia  of  the 
uterus  and  so  relieves  uterine  hemorrhage. 

May  not  a  means,  obviously  of  such  efficacy  against  inertia  of  the  uterus, 
be  efiectoal  in  those  other  forms  of  inertia  of  the  uterine  system  on  which  atonic 
sterility  sometimes  depends^  I  would  suggest  its  due  administration  imme- 
diately after  intercourse.  The  actions  which  lead  to  conception  may  be  of  the 
excited  class.  Contraction  of  the  uterus  may  be  excited,  ana  be  followed  by  re- 
laxation and  ingurgitation.*'  (Ibid.,  pp.  157-^.) 

And  there  may  be  people  so  simple  as  to  try  the  remedy.  A  douche  of 
cold  water  on  the  hypogastrium  "  immediately  after  intercourse!"  Dr.  Hall 
is  safe  here,  at  least,  as  to  his  physiology ;  the  cowleech  and  stallion- 
keeper  will  certainly  lay  claim  to  "  complete  anticipation,"  as  to  practice. 
Here  follows  the  lo  pcean  : 

**I  trust  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  new  applications  of  pliysiology  to  practice 
have  been  made  in  this  paper ;  and,  first,  that  the  sympathy  between  the  imnie« 
diate  uterine  system  and  the  mammse  is  both  nervous  and  vascular  \  and,  secondly, 
that  the  principles  of  the  reflex  actions  have  been  shown  to  have  a  practical 
bearing  not  previously  noticed.'*  (Ibid.,  pp.  158-9.) 

We  might  multiply  examples  like  the  preceding,  from  the  practical 
papers,  as  Dr.  Hall  wishes  them  to  be  considered,  but  we  will  only  say 
ear  uno  disce  omnes.  We  will  therefore  turn  to  his  physiological  philosophy, 
and  try  if  we  can  find  anything  more  satisfactory  on  his  own  favorite 
ground,  the  nervous  system.  And  here  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  make  the 
preliminary  remark,  that  in  the  nimierous  papers  on  this  subject  in  the 
two  volumes,  we  have  almost  always  to  complain  of  indefinite  terms,  ob- 
scure meaning,  and  cloudy  views.  For  instance,  often  as  he  employs  the 
terms  "  cerebrum,*'  and  **  true  spinal  marrow,"  he  never  once  defines  them 
in  these  volumes.  A  reference  (and  a  troublesome  one  too,  as  we  know 
by  experience)  must  be  made  to  previous  works  for  a  fundamental  pro- 
position which  might  have  been  stated  at  most  in  two  lines. 

We  have  felt  embarrassed  in  selecting  a  physiological  chapter  for  exa- 
mination. Many  of  them  are  simply  repetitions  of  3ie  ideas  already  pro- 
mulgated in  the  •  Memoirs,*  the  '  New  Memoir,'  the  *  Lectures,'  and  the 
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'OritioD/  that  Dr.  Hall  has  writ  or  spoken  from  time  to  time ;  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  words  full  of  promise  to  the  ear  bat  fimstrating  the  hope ; 
always  going  to  end  in  something  grand ;  never  soaring  from  the  small 
circle  within  which  Dr.  Hall  seems  spell-boond.  Perhaps  some  ideas  on 
the  nature  of  sleep  will  show  as  briefly  as  any  the  easy  off-hand  style  with 
which  Dr.  HaU  throws  oat  wild  saggestions  and  hints  to  the  rising  class 
of  physiologists,  and  in  the  same  breath  adopts  the  hints  as  proTen 
verities. 

•*  Little  or  nothino^  is  yet  known  of  the  immediate  caose  of  sleep.  I  am  of 
opinioo.  and  I  shall  have  to  repeat  the  observation,  that  a  state  of  contraction 
of  certain  muscles  of  the  neck  takes  place,  analogous  to  that  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrae,  as  sleep  comes  on ;  that  certain  veins  are  compressed ;  that  congestion 
of  the  brain  takes  place ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  consequence  of  this  last,  sleep*  A 
similar  event  takes  place  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  some  cases,  inducing  that  short 
oblivion,  or  epilepsy  of  which  Heberden  gives  so  just  a  picture.'*  (Vol.ii,  p.  27.) 

It  will  readily  occnr  to  the  reader  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Hall  undertakes 
just  to  name  the  muscles  that  contract  and  compress  the  veins,  and  indi- 
cates the  veins  that  are  compressed.  But  he  does  not.  They  are  "  certain 
veins"  and  "  certain  muscles  of  the  neck."  But  perhaps  he  distinctly 
shows  that  contraction  of  muscles  actually  takes  place  previously  to 
sleep  or  a  fit  of  epilepsy  ?  He  does  not.  Then,  at  least,  he  proves  that 
there  is  congestion  of  the  brain  previously  to  sleep?  No.  He  stops 
not  for  such  trifles,  but  shows  that  epilepsy,  being  a  disease  of  congestion, 
is  allied  to  sleep.  He  assumes  the  theory  to  be  proven.  Farther,  as  he 
promised,  he  repeats  the  observation :  — 

**  Certain  muscles  may  be  muscles  principally  of  excito-niotor  action ;  and 
when  volition  is  withdrawn  from  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck,  (A^  may  contract 
like  the  orbicularis,  and  gently  compress  the  jugular  veins,  and  so  induce  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  and  sleep^and,  as  we  often  observe,  attacks  of  apoplexy  and 
of  epilepsy.*'  (Ibid  ,  p.  35.) 

But  we  must  not  conceal,  however,  that  with  regard  to  this  hypothesis, 
Dr.  Hall  expressly  observes  that  it  "  is  a  mere  conjecture,  to  be  accepted 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  a  mere  foil."  Then,  we  say,  it  is  worth  just 
nothing. 

But  may  not  a  man  be  aUowed  to  publish  a  few  conjectures  ?  Unques- 
tionably;  nevertheless  when  a  prince  of  philosophers,  as  Dr.  Hall  assumes  to 
be,  so  deeply,  too,  imbued  with  the  Baconian  philosophy''  condescends  to 
conjecture,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  something  different  from  this. 
Volition  being  withdrawn  from  certain  muscles  of  the  neck,  other  certain 
muscles  are  then  allowed  to  contract  and  compress  veins  and  cause  cere- 
bral congestion,  and  then  sleep  comes  on.  But  had  not  sleep  already 
come  on  when  volition  was  wiUidrawn  from  the  aforesaid  muscles  ?  or,  if 
not,  will  Dr.  Hall  gratify  his  readers  by  stating  from  which  muscles  of  the 
neck  they  must  withdraw  volition  as  a  preliminary  to  a  good  night's  rest? 
An  elephant  supports  the  earth,  and  a  tortoise  the  elephant,  but  on  what 
does  the  tortoise  stand  ?  Dr.  Hall  is  a  veritable  Brahmin  in  his  power 
"  fingere  hypotheses." 

We  might  multiply  examples  of  this  kind ;  but  those  we  have  cited 
already  sufficiently  show  that  Dr.  Hall  is  not  able  to  carry  into  practice 
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the  principles  of  research  he  lays  down,  nor  to  imitate  the  ^'perfect  model 
and  example"  he  holds  out  as  a  pattern  to  others. 

We  are  gratified,  however,  in  being  able  to  allow  that  Dr.  Hall  has 
shown,  in  some  of  the  practical  papers,  a  certain  degree  of  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  acateness.  The  statements  respecting  me  uses  of  enemata  of 
cold  and  warm  water,  although  not  new,  are  well  put.  The  method  de- 
scribed for  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  a  sick  room  is  good,  in- 
asmuch as  it  recommends  simple  means  for  the  purpose.  One  important 
objecUon,  however,  occurs  to  us,  viz.  that  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment 
would  be  somewhat  defective.  The  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
the  treatment  of  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  have  a  sound  physiological  basis, 
and  merit  attention ;  for  too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  prevention 
of  paroxysms,  by  the  exclusion  of  irritants  to  the  nervous  system.  We 
agree  wiUi  Dr.  Hall  in  thinking  that  cataplasms  are  useful  in  pleurisy — 
and  we  have  often  used  them— but  not  because  the  atmospheric  air  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  skin  (as  Dr.  Hall  imagines  it  to  be),  but  probably  because 
of  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture ;  there  can  be,  however,  no  analogy 
hetween  the  treatment  of  bums  and  that  of  pleurisy,  with  reference  to 
the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air ;  it  is  a  quaint  conceit  to  think  there  is. 
We  also  think  tlie  remarks  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  apoplexy 
ha?e  considerable  practical  value. 

There  are  many  more  small  practical  hints  and  modes  of  treatment  de- 
ri?ed  from  empirical  observation  or  instructive  analogies,  which  we  might 
go  on  enumerating.  Physicians  and  practitioners  of  experience  abound 
in  such  hints  and  suggestions,  but  they  do  not  generally  think  it  necessary 
to  make  a  book  of  them,  or  trumpet  them  to  the  world  as  discoveries. 
Those  of  Dr.  Hall  may  be  allowed  to  prove  that  he  is  an  acute,  diligent, 
and  thoughtful  physician,  but  he  will  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  they  do 
not  prove  that  he  is  either  a  Harvey  or  a  Sydenham. 

We  wish  we  could,  in  justice,  here  hold  our  pen ;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  things  so  prominently  conspicuous  in  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  that  our  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  profession  for- 
bids us  entirely  to  overlook  them.  The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  notice, 
has  reference  to  the  singularly  dogmatical  acd  boasting  tone  which  the 
author  constantly  assumes.  As  illustrations  of  this  we  might  refer  the 
reader  to  numerous  passages  in  the  volumes :  we  shall  here  only  extract 
the  foUowing : 

"And  here,  in  reference  to  my  own  labours,  I  trust  my  readers  will  allow  me 
to  make  a  very  few  brief  remarks,  without  imputing  to  me  any  other  wish  than 
that  of  doing  myself  an  act  of  mere  justice. 

"I  may  truly  affirm  that  mine  has  been  a  really  active  professional  life.  In 
the  midst  of  practice  and  of  lectures,  I  have  allowed  few  davs  to  elapse  without 
recorded  observation.  This  habit  I  regard  as  the  Ust  of  a  physician's  steadiness 
and  industry.  But,  besides  this,  for  ten  years  I  devoted  a  part  of  my  leisure  hours 
--often  snatched  from  hours  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  repose— to  physi- 
ology. My  labours  in  this  department  have  been  rewarded  by  no  less  a  discovery 
than  that  of  ike  Function  of  the  JS^inal  Marrow,  reflex  in  its  form,  excited  in  its 
character,  embracing  all  the  acts  of  ingestion  and  of  expulsion  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  therefore  all  such  acts  in  their  relation  to  the  nreservation  of  the  individual, 
and  the  continuation  of  die  species— a  function,  therefore,  of  no  mean  or  incon- 
siderable extent.  To  the  pliysiology  of  the  spinal  marrow,  too,  must  be  added  its 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  
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"  But  of  my  various  labours,  in  the  course  of  medical  practice^  I  look  upon  my 
researches  in  regard  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  bloodletting,  of  all  remedial  measures 
the  most  powerml  for  ^ood  and  evil,  with  the  greatest  satisfection.  I  htow  that 
the  Rule  for  the  due  administration  of  bloodletting,  which  I  have  adduced  from 
those  researches,  is  tlie  daily  means  of  saving  valuable  lives ;  of  extricating  the 
individual  practitioner  from  many  and  most  serious  difficulties:  and  of  protecting^ 
the  patient  from  the  dangers  of  the  undue  detraction  of  blooJ  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  inefficient  administration  of  an  important  remedy  on  the  other. 

"  I  think  I  may  say,  of  the  distinction  between  the  cases  of  intestinal  irritation, 
of  the  eflPects  of  loss  of  blood,  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  various  mixed  cases  con- 
sisting of  two  or  of  all  three  of  these,  variouHly  mingled  together  in  the  same  case, 
prettv  nearly  what  I  have  said  of  the  Rule  for  the  due  and  safe  administration  of 
bloodletting, — that  it  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  that  it  has  proved 
the  means  of  saving  man^  dear  and  valuable  lives.  This  is  still  more  true  when 
the  diagnosis  in  question  is  confirmed  or  corrected,  and  the  treatment  regnlated, 
by  that  very  rule. 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  sporadic  puerperal  diseases  in  general  were  re- 
garded, without  due  discrimination,  as  innammatory,  and  forthwith  treated  with 
lavish  bloodletting,  by  which  they  were  frequently  rendered  fatal. 

*' At  an  early  part  of  my  medical  career,  1  published  an  Essay  on  this  subject, 
of  the  practical  value  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Baillie  spoke  in  the  highest  terms. 
I  believe  this  testimony  to  have  been  true.  It  has  constantly  been  confirmed  by 
those  of  my  friends  most  engag^ed  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  who  have  had  at 
once  the  opportunity  and  the  disposition  to  put  my  suggestions  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  I  have  still  the  happiness  of  thinking 
that  my  labours  have,  in  this  instance  too,  had  a  highly  useful  result. 

*'  After  the  rule  proposed  for  the  due  administration  of  bloodletting^,  and  the 
diagnosis  established  in  regard  to  puerperal  diseases,  I  would  rank  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made  on  that  form  of  hydrocephaloid  disease  which  arises  from 
exhaustion,  for  their  practical  utility.  1  have  seen,  and  do  still  see,  little  patients 
whose  maladies  are  doomed  to  run  a  fatal  course,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
they  are  really  hydrocephalus,  rescued  from  their  state  of  peril  by  ajuster  diagnosis. 

**  One  other  service  which  I  think  I  have  rendered  the  art  of  medicine,  in  its 
application  to  infants  and  children,  is  that  whicti  relates  to  the  treatment  of  in- 
fantile convulsions.**  (Vol.  i,  pp.  3-7.) 

We  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Hairs  ideas  may  be  as  to  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  words  "  modest*'  and  "  unpretending,"  by  which  he  characterizes 
his  own  lucubrations ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  there  are  many  similar  pas- 
sages in  the  volumes  from  which  we  quote ;  and,  in  fact,  the  expressions 
used  by  the  author,  as  to  the  value  and  merits  of  his  own  work,  are,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  as  far  removed  from  the  modest  and  unpretending" 
as  can  well  be  conceived. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Hall  would  be  shocked  to  find  himself  compared,  in  the 
remotest  possible  degree,  to  the  detestable  race  of  puffing  charlatans, 
against  whom  he  is  so  loudly  and  so  justly  indignant  in  many  pages  of  the 
volumes  before  us :  and  heaven  forbid  that  we  should  think  of  making  the 
comparison — even  if  he  had  not  told  us,  as  he  does  in  his  preface,  that 
"  a  physiologist  could  not,  if  he  would,  either  be  a  quack,  or  disposed  to 
quackery  yet  it  is  painful  to  observe  into  what  seeming  approximation 
to  the  objects  of  his  just  detestation,  morbid  vanity  and  self-conceit  can 
bring  an  honorable  man  like  Dr.  Hall.  Like  the  veriest  ^uack,  he  ad- 
dresses to  the  **  general  reader,"  boasts  of  his  industry,  his  knowledge, 
his  discernment,  his  discoveries,  his  great  cures.  Dr.  Hall's  enemies 
— and  he  admits  that  he  has  many — might  be  disposed  to  attribute 
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the  seeming  polarization  of  meaning  in  these  and  similar  passages  to 
the  desire  to  produce  a  reflex  action,  in  a  practical  sense,  on  "  the 
country  practitioner  in  his  lonely  drives,"  or  on  "  the  general  reader 
who  may  be  interested  in  more  particular  medical  subjects but  we — 
whom  probably,  however  unjustly,  he  may  reckon  among  his  enemies 
—are  disposed  to  ascribe  all  such  demonstrations  entirely  to  the  egre- 
gious conceit  and  vanity  which  constitute  such  a  striking  feature  in 
Dr.  Hall*s  mental  constitution.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  requires 
the  exertion  of  some  candour,  and  a  constant  reference  to  the  author's 
solid  merits  and  high  position,  to  refrain  from  doubting  whether  many 
passages  in  these  volumes  were  not  indited  with  an  aim  not  strictly 
scientific.  On  what  may  be  called  the  hypothesis  of  reflex  action  just 
hinted  at,  many  things  seem  readily  explicable,  which  otherwise  are 
puzzling ;  but  with  the  key  of  conceit  just  adverted  to  in  our  hands,  we 
find  no  difficulty  with  all  the  seeming  allusions  or  real  contradictions. 
In  illustration,  let  us  refer  back  to  our  extracts  from  the  paper  on  Con- 
sumption (supra,  p.  203).  Here  it  might  seem  that  the  assertions  and 
cases  of  consumption  cured  are  made  suitable  to  the  "  general  reader 
the  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  and  the  reality  of  the  cures,  to 
"  the  lonely  driving  country  practitioner  but  our  key  unlocks  all  the 
difficulties. 

Another  illustration  of  the  painful  peculiarities  we  are  commenting  on 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  scarification  of  the  gums  during  dentition. 
He  recommends  daily  scarification  of  the  gums,  and  even  twice  daily  in 
urgent  cases ;  "  whilst  there  is  feVer,  or  restlessness,  or  tendency  to 
spasm  or  convulsion."  Fever  or  restlessness,  or  a  tendency  to ! — such 
is  the  indefinite  language  in  which  Dr.  Hall  recommends  this  painful 
operation  to  the  general  reader,  student,  and  "  lonely  driving  country 
practitioner."  The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  grand  finale,  an  lo  psean 
of  mighty  success  in  treating  infantile  diseases : 

"  I  do  not  pretend,  in  the  above  proposition,  to  have  advanced  anything  new ; 
but  in  the  locality  chosen  for  the  operation,  and  in  the  promptitude,  repetition,  per- 
severance, and  in  the  ener^  and  steadiness  of  purpose  with  which  I  recommend  the 
measure  to  be  adopted, — if  these  be  fully  apprehended, — I  believe  I  do  propose 
something  neto  ;  and  when  I  repeat  that  since  I  adopted  the  plan  effectually  re- 
moving all  irritation  in  the  gums,  stomach,  and  intestines,  in  cases  of  crowing, 
and  other  convulsions  of  the  same  nature,  early  enough,  I  have  not  known  or  seen 
a  fotal  case,  I  am  aware  that  I  propose  a  plan  of  treatment  at  once  new  and  in- 
valuable."  (Vol.  i,pp.  33-4.) 

The  next  chapter  is  an  appendix  to  the  preceding,  and  is  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  strididous  convulsion  in  infants.  The  pith  of  the  chapter 
we  found  to  be  the  tail-piece.  It  is  a  reference  to  a  case  published  some 
four  or  five  years  ago.  No  case  could  present  a  more  marked  diathesis 
of  the  conviUsive  character  than  this  little  patient."  The  results  of  treat- 
ment are  stated  in  letters  from  the  practitioner  in  attendance,  whose 
name  and  place  of  residence  are  given  in  full  (the  two  latter  particulars 
we  shall  venture  to  omit)  : 

"  W  R  ,  April  28th,  1842. 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  you  will  be  much  gratified  to  hear  that  your  plan  of 
treating  the  disorder  of  Mrs.  Grey*s  infant  has  been  signally  successful  • 
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We  ha?e  adhered  rigidly  to  the  rule  prescribed  since  you  saw  him  I  con- 
tinued the  lancing  of  the  gums  twice  a  day  until  yesterday,  when  I  only  did  it 
once,  and  the  same  to-day,  as  the  gums,  where  divided,  continue  soft  and  open, 

and  slightly  ulceratedy  as  well  as  from  the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  

I  am  anxious  to  have  your  advice  hy  the  bearer  how  I  shall  go  on,  &c. 

"  W  R  ,  May  4th,  1842. 

Dear  Sir,— Mrs.  Grey's  infant  has  continued  to  improve  since  my  last  report. 
I  believe  no  spasm  has  been  noticed;  the  different  functions  of  the  body  go  on  in 
a  healthy  way.   The  treatment  you  suggested  has  been  unremittingly  carried 
out,  excepting  that,  since  I  last  wrote,  the  gums  have  been  only  lanced  once  a-day 
(Vol.  i,  pp  44-5.) 

We  should  like  to  hear  what  **  the  lonely  driving  country  practitioner,*' 
with  his  strong  common  sense,  would  say  to  this  rubbish  ;  remarkably  in- 
teresting it  is  to  the  lonely  driver  to  learn  that,  with  a  healthy  nurse,  a 
good  appetite,  gentle  laxatives,  change  of  air,  and  "  sea  breezes,"  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Grey's  infant  went  on  in  a  healthy 
way ;  but  more  interesting  we  opine  it  wiU  be  to  think  that  this  agreeable 
ordering  of  the  said  functions  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Grey's  infant  took  place 
in  spite  of  the  lancing  of  the  gums  twice  a  day,  until  they  were  "  slightly 
ulcerated !" 

Next  comes  a  chapter  on  the  use  of  setons ;  and  as  usual,  when  ordered 
by  Dr.  Hall,  never-failing  success  attends  upon  them.  Fiat  setaceum, 
uttered  by  him,  is  the  password  to  health  and  ease.    Example : 

In  a  variety  of  cases  of  acute  or  chronic,  local  or  limited  internal  inflamma- 
tion, I  have  had  recourse  to  the  seton,  and  unifonnlv  with  the  most  marked  sue. 
cess  'y  so  that,  I  think,  we  may  look  upon  the  remedy  as  almost  specific  in  such 
cases.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  But  hepatitis  and  nephritis  belong 
to  them  in  an  especial  manner."  (Ibid.,  p.  48.) 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  Dr.  HaU  that  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  them  ; 
and  more  necessary  still  to  substantiate  his  astounding  assertion  of  the 
seton  being  used  by  him  "  uniformly  with  the  most  marked  success,"  in 
local  or  limited  internal  inflammation.  With  the  experience  we  have 
already  acquired  (e.  g.  in  re  the  alcoholic  lotion)  as  to  the  latitude  of 
speech  Dr.  Halls  dlows  himself  to  indulge  in,  we  cidl  for  evidence. 

We  pass  over  one  or  two  unimportant  chapters  to  one  headed,  "  On 
milk  abscess  and  milk  fever."  It  is,  at  the  least,  intended  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Dr.  Hall. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  what  is  designated  milk-fever  is  frequently  symptomatic 
of  the  condition  of  the  mammae.  The  remedy  for  this  febrile  state  also  is,  there- 
fore, depletion  of  the  milk  ducts.  As  a  preventive  of  milk-abscess  and  milk-fever, 
and  with  other  hygienic  objects,  the  infant  should  be  put  to  the  mammae  at  the 
moment  it  is  bom.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  mammae  fa«come  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree tumid,  or  febrile  action  be  set  up,  another  and  a  stronger  infant  should  be 
applied  without  delay.  This  is  Natures  mode  of  relief,  and  iiSSnitely  more  eflSca- 
cious  than  the  application  of  leeches.  The  mammae  must  be  kept  absolutely  free 
from  heat,  tenderness,  and  tumidity;  the  patient  must  take  barley-water  as  her 
sole  nourishment,  and  the  bowels  must  be  freely  purged. 

**  I  do  not  pretend,  in  the  above  proposition,  to  have  advanced  anything  new ; 
but  in  proposina  fuch  promptitudey  perseverance,  energy,  and  steadiness,  and  decision 
of  purpose,  with  which  I  recommend  the  measure  to  be  adopted,  if  these  be  fully 
apprehended,  I  believe  I  do  propose  something  new.*'  (Ibid.,  pp.  74-5.) 
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It  will  be  obaeryed  that  this  is  the  identical  lo  Pfean  uttered  over  the 
grand  gum-lancin|i;  aforesaid  (see  page  197),  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
patent  formula  stereotyped  on  the  great  No.  X  of  Dr.  Hall's  organology. 
The  italics  are  Dr.  Hall's,  and  of  course  the  qualities  he  italicizes  are 
rare  qualities,  especially  with  the  lonely  drivers  of  the  country.  We 
imagine  one  of  these — an  e£feminate  creature — wending  his  way  over  hill 
and  dale,  along  lanes  and  by-roads,  su£fering  from  the  blast,  but  gathering 
strength  from  '  Observations  in  Medicine,'  and  receiving  a  flash  of  intel- 
lectual light  from  Dr.  Hall's  new  proposition,  to  keep  the  bowels  of  a  par- 
turient female  open,  the  mammse  cool,  and  apply  the  infant  to  them  as 
soon  as  born,  or  subsequently,  with  "  promptitude,  perseverance,  energy, 
steadiness,  and  decision  of  purpose,^* 

Another  painful  feature  in  the  volumes  before  us,  hardly  ever  seen  in 
the  writings  of  men  in  the  position  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  one  which,  like  the 
boasting  just  animadverted  on,  savours  even  more  strongly  of  the  spirit  of 
puffery  and  quackery,  is  the  constant,  careful,  and,  indeed,  obtrusive 
mention  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  general  practitioners  who  have 
consulted  the  author,  and  of  the  patients  for  whom  he  is  consulted.  We 
purposely  and  for  obvious  reasons  omit  quoting  examples  of  this  undig- 
nified proceeding — to  give  it  no  worse  name;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  there  is  hardly  ever  anything  so  remarkable  or  incredible  in  the  cases 
quoted,  or  their  accompanying  circumstances,  as  to  render  all  this  flourish 
of  name,  address,  and  condition  in  life  at  all  requisite ;  while  in  instances 
in  which  corroboration  or  verification  would  be  really  valuable,  there  is  a 
total  eclipse  of  any  tangible  testimony ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  reported 
cures  of  phthisis,  and  of  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  what  Dr.  Hall  is  pleased  to  call  his 
*  Practical  Observations,'  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  character  of 
the  reprints  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We  have  stated  that  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  Dr.  Hall,  in  bringing  out  these  volumes,  is  the  re- 
publication of  some  of  his  previous  writings.  And  we  may  remark 
that  this  practice  of  constantly  repeating  himself,  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration as  well  of  the  irresistible  tendency  to  self-glorification,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Dr.  Hall,  as  of  the  comparative  barrenness  or  limited  range 
of  his  intellect.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  author  who  persisted  so 
perseveringly  and  systematically  in  thrusting  the  same  things  —  some- 
times altered,  sometimes  unaltered— over  and  over  again  on  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Every  new  pubhcation  so  surely  contains  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  one  or  more  that  preceded  it,  that  we  may  safely  assert, 
that  if  all  his  volumes  were  simply  weeded  of  repetitions,  they  would 
dwindle  to  less  than  half  their  present  dimensions.  In  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  this  habitual  custom  of  the  author  is,  of  course,  not  foregone. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  carried,  as  usual,  to  such  excess,  that  he  not  only 
reprints  what  fairly  comes  within  the  compass  of  his  professed  subjects, 
but  what  has  no  other  relation  to  these  than  the  relation  which  is  always 
all-sufficient  with  Dr.  Hall,  viz.  that  the  things  are  his  own,  or  that  he 
thinks  they  are  his  own.  Even  when  the  subjects  of  the  writings  are  related, 
who  but  Dr.  HaU  would  think  of  re-reproducing  them,  well  knowing  that 
they  have  all  been  already  issued  and  sold  to  the  reader  in  another  form? 
It  is  surely  somewhat  unfair  to  the  purchaser  of  a  book,  advertised  by 
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the  title  of  '  Practical  Observations,'  and  who  bought  it  solely  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  work  on  practical  medicine, 
to  have  forced  on  him  chapter  after  chapter  of  old  physiological  memoirs 
and  lectures,  essays  on  hybernation,  reports  of  policemen  at  coroner's 
inquests  (vol.  ii,  p.  301),  extracts  from  letters  (ib.,  p.  308),  reports  of 
Dr.  Hall's  speeches  at  societies  (p.  298),  &c.  &c.  And  it  is  not  over-civil  to 
take  our  money  anew  even  for  practical  papers  which  we  had  already  paid 
for,  sometimes  more  than  once,  in  Dr.  HaU's  previous  publications,  or  in 
publications  to  which  he  contributed,  without  giving  us  previous  warning 
of  what  we  had  to  expect  in  our  new  purchase.  For,  instance,  in  the 
last  of  the  two  volumes  now  before  us,  we  have  nearly  one  third  of  the 
matter — actually  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  chapters  in  it — ^transcribed, 
almost  verbatim,  from  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine'  (to  which 
Dr.  Hall  contributed  the  article  on  puerperal  diseases),  only  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  cases— probably  omitted  by  the  ediitors  in  the  printing 
of  the  original  papers. 

And  here  we  are  compelled  still  further  to  animadvert  on  the  extremely 
careless  manner  in  which  many  of  these  reprints  have  been  made.  So 
precious  in  Dr.  Hall  s  eyes  is  everything  that  Dr.  Hall  fancies  he  can  call  his 
own,  that  he  seems  almost  to  lack  the  heart  to  destroy  any  part  of  what 
he  has  once  fathered,  though  demonstrably  bad  or  wrong.  Accordingly, 
we  find,  in  these  volumes  not  a  few  of  the  old  writings  reproduced  in 
their  original  form,  although  this  may  be  one  which  harmonizes  very 
badly  with  the  new  forms  with  which  the  writings  are  now  surrounded. 
In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  the  old  and  new  matter  directly  contradict 
each  other ;  or  that  the  old  matter  is  so  literally  old,  as  to  have  lost  ail 
relationship  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  just  said,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  chapters 
on  puerperal  diseases  already  referred  to.  These  essays,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  denounce  as  being  utterly  behind  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  For  example,  at  pp.  120,  128-29,  vol.  ii,  Dr.  Hall  gives 
us  three  seats  of  puerperal  inflammation  in  the  abdomen,  but  seems  in- 
nocently ignorant  of  its  being  most  frequent  in  the  uterine  veins  and 
lymphatics.  It  would  actually  seem  that  uteriiie  phlebitis  was  unknown 
to  him!  At  pp.  122  and  127  he  speaks  of  pelvic  abscess  as  partial 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  peritoneum,''*  Now,  the  truth  is, 
as  every  one  but  Dr.  Hall  knows,  that  the  seat  of  these  abscesses  is  the 
cellular  substance  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  not  the  peritoneum  itself ; 
the  disease  is  no  more  partial  peritonitis  than  a  malignant  whitlow  is  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  of  the  finger.  Various  other  instances  of  the  same 
sort  of  antiquarian  lore  might  be  extracted  from  the  same  chapters  ;  and 
we  could  lay  our  finger  on  as  many  direct  contradictions  in  the  old  and 
new  papers.  Thus,  at  pp.  131-32,  vol.  ii,  the  ''utility  and  necessity"  of 
purgatives  in  peritonitis  is  laid  down  as  ''  undoubted ;"  that  is  old.  At 
p.  9,  however,  it  is  declared  that  this  same  treatment  in  this  same  disease 
is  prescribed  (says  the  author)  '*  in  vain,  but  not,  I  believe,  with  safety 
and  impunity ;"  this  is  new. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  a  large  portion  of  the  volume  has  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  practical  medicine.  For  instance,  the  chapters  on 
the  "  luverse  ratio  of  irritability,"  &c.,  and  on  "  Hybernation."  The 
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first  of  these,  which  ocenpies  twenty-three  pages,  from  page  223  to  245, 
is  printed  verbatim  from  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Yet,  even  this 
reprint  is  so  slovenlv  executed,  that  at  pages  228,  229,  230,  there  are  re- 
ferences hj  letters,  he,  to  a  diagram  which  does  not  exist  in  the  volume, 
but  for  which  the  author  acknowledges  in  a  note  he  is  compelled  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  The  whole  of  this  essay, 
excepting  the  first  five  and  the  last  two  paragraphs.  Dr.  Hall  had  already 
once  before  reprinted,  verbatim  from  the  original,  in  his  article  on  Irri- 
tability," in  Dr.  Todd's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy* — ^where,  however,  as 
well  as  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  the  anxious  reader  may  find  the 
diagram. 

The  chapter  on  "  Hybernation,"  which  occupies  forty-one  pages  of  this 
new  series  of  Practical  Observations  in  Medicine  (from  page  248  to  page 
289),  is  in  like  manner  a  verbatim  reprint,  with  all  the  errors  of  the 
original.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  this  embalmed  relic,  not 
only  with  the  original  memoir  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,' 
but  also  with  its  double  in  the '  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy.'  The  article  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  consists  of  only  twenty-three  columns  and  a  half,  or  a  little 
more  than  eleven  pages,  yet  three  fourths  of  the  whole  are  a  verbatim  re- 
print of  Dr.  Hall's  Memoir  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions  !*  Among 
the  new  matter  contained  in  this  article,  we  have  a  formal  correction  of  one 
of  the  chief  views  of  the  original  memoir,  viz.  that  **  nervous  sensibilitj/  is  not 
impaired  during  hybernation."  This  he  states  in  the  Cyclopaedia  to  be 
an  error,  explaining  that,  what  he  originally  attributed  to  sensibility  is  of 
the  " excito-motory  kind'*  And  yet  our  readers  will  hardly  believe,  that 
in  this  second  series  of  the  present  so-called  Practical  Observations  in 
Medicine i  Dr.  Hall  has  reprinted  in  1846  every  word  of  his  memoir  of 
1 832,  extending  over  forty-one  pages,  and  has  added  a  postscript  of  eleven 
lines,  to  show  that  views  which  occupy  two  pages  of  this  very  reprint  are 
erroneous,  although  he  had  corrected  formerly  in  the  Cyclopaedia  the  words 
now  reprinted,  yet  repudiated ! 

In  regard  to  these  reprints,  it  will  further  strike  the  reader  who  knows 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  curious,  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  no  indication  is  given  in  the  body  of  the  work,  nor  in  the  table 
of  contents,  that  they  are  reprints  at  all, — all  of  them  being  formally 
introduced  under  a  consecutive  numeration  of  Chapters,  as  if  they  had 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  without  any  reference  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  to  the  work  or  works  in  which  they  had  previously  appeared  I 
Whether  this  singidar  incommunicativeness  of  the  author  be  the  conse- 
quence of  design  or  of  mere  carelessness,  we  will  leave  for  others  to  say  : 
we  content  ourselves  with  denouncing  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  Bookmaking  that  we  have 
ever  met  with. 

We  would  fain  here  close  our  notice  of  these  volumes,  and  with  it  all 
farther  remarks,  for  the  present,  on  the  literary  and  scientific  merits  and 
claims  of  Dr.  Hall ;  but  the  eternal  trumpeting  of  his  own  great  deeds 
in  the  matter  of  physiology,  particularly  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  specially  in  regard  to  the  reflex  function,  and  his  reiterated 
charges  against  ourselves,  compel  us  to  add  something  on  this  subject. 
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In  every  work  Dr.  Hall  has  published,  in  almost  eresrj  scrap  he  has 
printed,  and,  of  coarse,  in  the  volumes  before  us  (see  supra,  p.  211),  he 
has  over  and  over  again,  and  loudly,  proclaimed  his  own  unequalled  merits 
in  this  department,  and  scoffed  at  the  pretensions  of  other  excellent  men, 
his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Knowing  Dr.  Hall's  undoubted 
merits,  grateful  for  what  he  has  really  done  in  this  branch  of  physiology 
and  therapeutics,  we  have  been  willing  to  overlook  much  that  we  knew  to 
be  unjust  and  wrong,  both  in  his  pretensions  and  imputations.  But  the 
same  sense  of  justice  to  others  and  to  ourselves,  which  has  led  us  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  illustrate  and  expose  some  of  his  therapeutical  vagaries 
and  vanities,  has  at  length  induced  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  break 
our  silence  once  more  on  the  subject  of  his  physiological  discoveries.  On 
the  present  occasion  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  endeavour  to  rescue 
from  unmerited  obloquy  and  disregard  one  illustrious  name,  which  Dr. 
Hall  has  so  pertinaciously  and  ungenerously  sought  to  deprive  of  its  due 
honours.  Our  available  space,  our  time  and  inclination,  forbid  our  now 
doing  more  than  this,  though  there  are  other  names  also,  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  which  may  justly  demand  a  like  vindication. 

On  former  occasions  we  took  some  pains  to  notice  the  physiological 
views  of  Geoboe  PfiOCHASRA.  In  our  Fifth  Volume  we  reprinted  the 
whole  of  his  chapter  on  the  functions  of  the  Common  Sensory ;  and  in  our 
Ninth  Volume  we  discussed,  more  at  length,  the  claims  to  priority  of  neu- 
rological discoveries,  in  an  historical  retrospect  of  the  whole  subject.  We 
then  pointed  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  terms  used  by  Whytt  and  by 
Prochaska,  and  maintained  that  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  true  value  of 
those  used  by  Prochaska,  his  doctrines  did,  in  fact,  constitute,  as  we  stated, 
"  a  complete  anticipation"  of  Dr.  Hall's  doctrine  of  a  reflex  fiinction.  "  It 
is  perfectly  evident,"  we  said,  "  that  Prochaska  had  a  very  distinct  idea  of 
the  function  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  as  a  centre  of 
reflected  action ;  and  that  he  specified  the  principal  classes  of  these,  refer- 
ring them  all  to  the  excitement  of  impressions.  We  do  not  see,"  we 
added,  "  what  essential  difference  there  is  between  this  doctrine  and  that 
of  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  first  propounded  by  Dr.  M. 
Hall."  (p.  115.)  Since  that  period  Dr.  Hall — when  he  has  condescended 
to  mention  them — ^has  taken  every  opportunity  to  depreciate  the  merits 
of  Whytt  and  Prochaska,  as  if  he  were  impelled,  by  the  conviction  that 
his  struggles  for  fame  would  be  valueless,  unless  he  scornfully  trampled 
their  claims  under  foot.  We  may  add,  that  Dr.  Hall  has  never  forgiven 
us  our  tribute  to  the  fame  of  the  professor  of  Prague,  and  has  never 
ceased  from  attempts  to  force  from  us  a  concession  which  truth  has 
hitherto  forbidden  and  still  forbids  us  to  make.  He  is  always  about 
to  say  to  us  his  final  farewell,  but  casts  long  lingering  looks  upon  us, 
as  if  his  very  immortality  depended  upon  the  opinions  expressed  in 
this  journal.  In  his  work  on  '  Diseases  and  Derangements,'  he  parts 
with  us,  he  "  trusts,  for  ever,"  with  the  declaration  that  we  have  **  sacri- 
ficed truth,  honour,  and  justice  on  the  altar  of  pert  folly,  vanity,  and 
insolence ;"  and  yet  in  his  quarto  volume  he  reprints  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  chapter  quoted  by  us  from  Prochaska.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
again  reverts,  in  the  second  series  of  his  present '  Observations '  to  ill- 
natured  and  disreputable  inuendoes  about  Wliytt,  Prochaska,"  &c.  &c. 
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and  finally  pours  forth  the  bitterness  of  his  soal  against  us  in  a  letter 
published  lately  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals.* 

Every  reader  of  this  Review  is  aware  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  it 
are  fortified,  as  much  as  is  possible,  by  trustworthy  facts  and  statements ; 
and  doubtless  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  this  that  Dr.  Hall  estimates  our 
opinions  so  highly ;  but  every  reader  is  equally  aware  that  they  are,  after 
ail,  only  opinions  which  he  may  at  his  good  pleasure  either  admit  or  reject, 
and  for  which,  if  they  be  erroneous  or  unjust,  we  are  responsible  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  It  is  a  grievous  charge  that  Dr.  HaU  brings 
against  us  before  this  tribunal ;  it  is  a  charge  to  which  we  boldly  plead 
not  guilty ;  and  as  truth,  honour,  and  justice  are  as  dear  to  us  as  to  him, 
we  hope  the  reader  will  bear  with  us  if  we  occupy  his  attention  for  a 
brief  space,  in  vindicating  the  fair  fame  of  a  deceased  philosopher ;  and 
in  vindicating  him  make  our  own  defence. 

And  first  we  will  let  Dr.  Hall  state  his  own  objects  and  discoveries,  and 
we  shall  allow  him  to  do  so  in  their  last  perfected  form,  although  it  is 
obvious  that  we  could  have  made  our  case  much  stronger  by  confining 
ourselves,  as  we  might  justly  have  done,  to  his  earliest  promulgated  views : — 

"  My  real  objects  have  been — 

^  5.  First,  to  separate  the  reflex  actions  from  any^movements  resulting  from 
sensation  and  volition. 

"  6.  Secondly,  to  trace  these  actions  to  an  acknowledged  source  or  principle  of 
action  in  the  animal  economy — the  vis  nervosa  of  Haller  acting  according  to 
newly-discovered  laws, 

**  7.  Thirdly,  to  limit  these  actions  to  tie  true  spinal  marrow,  with  its  appropri- 
ate incident  and  reflex  nerves,  exclusively  of  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  systems. 

"  8.  Fourthly,  to  apply  the  principle  of  action  involved  in  these  facts  to  pAy- 
Hology,  viz.  to  the  physiology  of  all  the  acts  of  exclusion^  of  ingestion,  of  retention, 
and  of  expulsion  in  tlie  animal  frame. 

9.  Fifthly,  to  trace  tiiis  principle  of  action  in  its  relation  to  pathology,  viz. 
to  the  pathology  of  the  entire  class  of  spasmodic  discuses  ;  and, 

10.  Sixthly,  to  show  its  relation  to  therapeutics,  and  especially  to  the  action  of 
certain  remedial,  and  certain  deleterious  physical  agents. 

1 1 .  Finally,  it  is  to  these  objects,  taken  as  a  whole  or  as  a  system,  that  I  prefer 
my  claims :  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  an  occasional  remark  may  not  have  been 
incidentally  made  by  some  previous  writer,  bearing  upon  some  one  or  more  of 
them.'*  (New  Memoir  on  the  Nervous  System,  p.  5.    Lond.  1843.) 

How  much  of  these  views  belong  to  Prochaska  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hall  is  stated  very  specifically  by  that  gentleman  in  the  work  just  quoted : 

"  19.  Having  on  a  former  occasion  (Memoir  II,  p.  53.)  sufficiently  refuted  the 

*  W«  subjoin  a  part  of  this  effusion:  it  illustrates  well  the  shiguUr  constitution  of  Dr. 
Hall's  mind;  •*  Dr.  Forbes^  as  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  inserted  a  para- 
graph with  the  following  heading,— <  Crmip/^tf  Anticipation  of  Dr,  Marehall  Hail  bp  Prochatko.*  I 
know  not  in  what  allowable  terms  I  can  express  my  indignation,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
at  this  most  malignant  calumny.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  totally  unfounded  in  truth  ;  in  the  second. 
Dr.  Forbes  might  have  known  this  by  a  comparison  of  a  few  intellectual  moments  of  Prochaska's 
work,  and  my  own  ;  in  the  third,  such  a  comparison  was  due  to  his  own  character  (I  should  think) 
as  wen  as  to  my  own  ;  fourthly,  he  must  have  received  the  paragraph  from  some  ignorant  and  very 
malignant  person,  and  should,  therefore,  have  taken  double  pains  to  make  that  comparison. 
Lastly,  Dr.  Forbes  has  submitted,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to  be  viewed  by  a  brother  in  the 
profession  (nay,  by  many)  as  a  false  calumniator,  without  coming  forward  with  either  justification 
(a  thing  impossible),  or  confession  (a  thing  which  should  have  been  spontaneous  and  immediate), 
when  the  calumny  was  properly  exposed,"  &c.  (Lancet,  Aug.  15,  1846,  p.  SCO.) 
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claims  of  several  writers,  bolb  of  remote  and  recent  date,  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  my  labours,  I  shall  only,  in  this  place,  make  a  very  few  and  brief  remarks  on 
the  imagined  similarity  between  the  views  of  Prochaska  and  my  own. 

"  20.  Let  any  one  compare  the  distinct  detail  of  mv  views  just  given  in  sections 
5-11,  with  the  observations  of  Prochaska,  and  he  wifl  at  once  discover  that  there 
is  nothing  in  that  author  possessing  the  most  remote  similarity  to  those  views.*' 
(Ibid.  p.  7.) 

Dr.  HaU  then  gives  long  extracts  from  Procbaska's  volume  in  proof  of 
bis  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  author  possessing  the  ntoei 
remote  similarity"  to  the  views  quoted  above,  and  numbered  five  to  eleven 
consecutively.  The  italics  in  the  extract  are  Dr.  Hall's,  and  we  trust  that 
our  readers  will  remember  this  emphatic  declaration  when  they  have 
perused  the  subjoined  translation  of  the  fourth  chapter,  third  fasciculus,  of 
the  '  Adnotationes  Academicse,'  written  and  published  before  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  was  born.* 

On  the  occasion  already  referred  to  (vol.  IX,  p.  114)  we  remarked  that 
the  term  sensorium  commune  would  not  be  understood  if  reference  were  not 
made  to  the  meaning  attached  to  certain  words  when  Prochaska  wrote. 
"  In  modem  times,"  we  then  observed,     the  term  sensorium  commune  is 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  where  impressions  become  sensa- 
tions ;  and  if  we  set  out  with  this  notion,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
interpret  any  part  of  his  (Prochaska' s)  doctrines ;  but  he  takes  care  to 
define  his  meaning  in  the  very  first  paragraph,  where  he  explains  the 
sensorium  commune  to  be  that  part  of  the  nervous  centres  at  which  external 
impresdons  conducted  to  it  by  different  nerves,  give  rise  to  certain  and 
determinate  motions  by  respondent  motor  nerves."    We  added,  "  To  avoid 
confusion,  we  might  substitute  the  term  centre  of  reflexion  for  sensorium 
commune;"  better,  perhaps,  if  we  had  said  "we might  substitute  the  term, 
true  spinal  marrow,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Hall,"  the  sole  dif- 
ference being,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  Prochaska* s  Sensorium  Com- 
mune included  a  little  more  than  Dr.  Hall's  completed  "  true  spinal  system 
we  say  completed  system,  because  we  believe  Dr.  Hall's  field  of  reflex  action, 
as  first  laid  out  by  him  (in  1832)  comprehended  quite  as  large  an  extent 
as  Prochaska's.    Thus,  in  his  first  paper  communicated  to  the  Zoological 
Society,  he  tells  us,  "  The  peculiarity  of  this  motion  consists  in  its  being 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  extreme  portion  of  the  sentient  nerves,  whence 
the  impression  is  conveyed  through  the  corresponding  portion  of  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  as  a  centre,  to  the  extremities  of  the  motor  nerves ;" 
and  he  there  speaks  of  what  he  afterwards  (1836)  termed  the  excito-motor 
power  as  "a  property  which  attaches  itself  to  any  part  of  an  animal,  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  which  is  entire." 
(Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Nov.  27,  1832.)    The  subsequent 
greater  limitation  of  the  field  of  reflexion  by  Dr.  Hall  was  so  far  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  doctrine  he  previously  held ;  but  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  alone  concerns  us  at  present,  tiie  great  fundamental  principle  of 
the  doctrines — the  reflex  action  or  function  of  the  spinal  marrow.  We  are, 
therefore,  fully  authorized  to  request  the  reader,  in  perusing  the  transla- 
tion, to  regard  as  synonymous  not  only  these  two  terms,  but  also  the  other 
terms  which  hold  the  same  relative  place  in  the  two  versions  of  the  doc- 

*  GitoReii  Procuasea,  m.i>.»  et  Profesaoris  ADitomic,  &c.*  in  CKsareo-RegU  UDlvertlUte 
Pragensl,  AduoUtionum  Academlcarum  Fssckuluf  Tertius.  Pmaojc,  17S4. 
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trine^  the  Prochaskean  and  Hallean.  Thas,  he  must  read  common  sensory 
as  true  spinal  marrow ;  sensorial  nerres  as  afferent  or  incident-excitor  ; 
motor  nerves  as  rejlex-motor,  &c.  If  he  do  so,  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  he  reads  this  chapter  for  the  first  time,  we  think  he  will  not  he  sur- 
prised that  we  have  felt  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty,  if  we  would  preserve 
the  character  of  impartial  critics,  to  endeavour  to  set  things  in  their 
proper  light. 

To  avoid  all  risk  of  unfairness  in  the  comparison  we  are  about  to  insti- 
tute between  Dr.  Hall's  views  and  Prochaska*s,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
give  a  simple  translation  of  the  extracts  from  the  Professor's  works.  We 
at  first  thought  of  introducing,  within  parentheses,  the  synonymous  modern 
terms ;  but  we  leave  this  for  the  reader  to  do  for  himself.  We  will  only 
add,  that  if  our  translation  reads  stiffly,  it  is  because,  in  making  it,  we 
have  been  desirous  that  no  imputation  should  be  thrown  upon  our  accu- 
racy, which  might  perhaps  have  been  the  case  if  we  had  rendered  the 
author's  meaning  in  freer  language. 

••Chapter  IV.    The  functions  op  the  common  sensory. 

**  §1 .  fThat  is  the  common  sensory  ,  what  its  functions ^  and  what  its  seat  f 

*^  The  external  impressions  which  are  made  on  the  sensorial  nerves  are  very 
quickly  propagated  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  nerves,  as  far  as  their 
origin :  when  they  [the  impressions]  have  arrived  there,  they  are  reflected  by  a 
certain  law,  and  pass  on  to  certain  and  correi9ondin&;  motor  nerves,  through  which, 
being  again  very  quickly  propagated  to  muscles,  they  excite  certain  and  definite 
motions.  This  locality,  in  wliich,  as  in  a  centre,  ttie  sensorial  nerves,  as  well 
as  the  motor  nerves,  meet  and  communicate,  and  in  which  the  impressions  made 
on  the  sensorial  nerves  are  reflected  on  the  motor  nerves,  is  designated  by  a  term, 
now  adopted  by  most  physiologists — the  Common  Sensory. 

''The  most  distinguished  men  have  not  fixed  on  one  place  as  the  seat  of 
the  common  sensorv.  Bontekoe,  Lancisi,  De  la  Peyronie  have  placed  the 
common  sensory  in  the  corpus  callosum ;  Willis  derived  the  perception  of  sen- 
sation and  the  source  of  movements  from  the  corpora  striata ;  Des  Cartes  attri- 
buted the  function  of  the  common  sensory  to  the  pineal  ^land  ;  Vieussens  to  the 
centrum  ovale ;  Boerhaave  decided  that  aggregate  of  pomts  to  be  the  common 
sensory,  in  which  all  the  sensory  nerves  terminate,  and  from  which  all  the  motor 
nerves  arise,  and  accordingly  placed  it  in  the  medulla  fomicata,  surrounding 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricles.  In  a  later  work,  de  Mftrbis  Nervorum,  Boerhaave 
places  the  common  sensory  in  the  boundary  line  of  the  medullary  and  cortical 
substance,  which  opinion  Tissot  thouglit  to  be  extremely  probable,  regarding  it 
as  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  W epfer.  Mayer  seems  to  place  the  common 
sensory  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  that  distinguished  man,  J.  D.  Metzger,  appears 
to  be  also  of  this  opinion ;  the  celebrated  Camper  said,  that  if  the  common  sensory 
has  a  seat  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  in  the  nates  and  testes, 
and  that,  tlierefore,  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes  was  not  so  very  absurd.  It  cer- 
tainly  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  the  common  sensory,  which  portions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem appear  rather  to  be  the  instruments  that  the  soul  directly  uses  for  performing 
its  own  actions,  termed  animal ;  but  the  common  sensory,  properly  so  called, 
seems  not  improbably  to  extend  through  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  crura  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  also  part  of  the  thalami  optici,  and  the  whole  of  tlie 
medulla  spinalis,  in  a  word,  it  is  coextensive  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 
That  the  common  sensory*  extends  to  the  medulla  spinalis  is  manifest  from  the 
motions  exhibited  by  decapitated  animals,  which  cannot  take  place  without  the 
consensus  and  intervention  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  medulla  spinalis;  for 

*  Marherr  contends  that  the  medulla  spinalii  oufiht  alio  to  be  referred  to  the  common  lentory, 
tn  Prelect,  ad  Instit.  Med.  Boerhaavit,  tom.  il,  p.  404. 
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the  decapitated  frog^  if  pricked,  not  only  withdraws  the  ponctared  part,  but 
also  creeps  and  leaps,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  consensus  of  the  sensorial 
and  motor  nerves,  the  seat  of  which  consensus  must  necessarily  be  in  the  medulla 
^inalis— the  portion  remaining^  of  the  common  sensory, 

**The  reflexion  of  sensorial  into  motor  impressions,  which  takes  place  in 
the  common  sensory,  is  not  performed  according  to  mere  physical  laws,  where 
the  an^le  of  reflexion  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  where  the  re- 
action IS  equal  to  the  action;  but  that  reflexion  follows  according  to  certain  laws 
writ,  as  it  were,  by  Nature  on  the  medullary  pulp  of  the  sensory,  which  laws 
we  are  able  to  know  from  their  effects  only,  ana  in  no  wise  to  find  out  by 
onr  reason.  The  general  law,  however,  by  which  the  common  sensory  reflects 
sensorial  into  motor  impressions,  is  the  preservation  of  the  individual ;  so  that 
certain  motor  impressions  follow  certain  external  impressions  calculated  to 
injure  our  body,  and  give  rise  to  movements  having  this  object,  namely,  that  the 
annoying  cause  be  averted  and  removed  from  our  body :  and,  vice  versa,  internal 
or  motor  impressions  follow  external  or  sensorial  impressions  beneficial  to  us,  givine 
rise  to  motions  tending  to  this  end,  namely,  that  the  agreeable  condition  shall 
be  further  conserved,  v  ery  many  instances  which  might  be  adduced  undoubtedly 
prove  this  general  law  of  the  reflexions  of  the  common  sensory,  of  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  adduce  a  few.  Irritation  being  made  on  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils  excites  sneezing,  because  the  impression  made  on  the  ol&ctory 
nerves  by  the  irritation,  is  conducted  along  them  to  the  common  sensory,  there 
by  a  definite  law  is  reflected  upon  motor  nerves  going  to  muscles  employed 
in  respiration,  and  tiirough  these  produces  a  strong  expiration  through  the  nos- 
trils, whereby,  the  air  passing  with  force,  the  cause  of  the  irritation  is  removed 
and  ejected.  In  like  manner  it  happens  that  when  irritation  is  caased  in 
the  trachea  by  the  descent  of  a  particle  of  food  or  a  drop  of  fluid,  the  irri- 
tation caused  is  conducted  to  the  common  sensory,  and  tnere  reflected  on  the 
nerves  devoted  to  the  movement  of  respiration,  so  that  a  violent  cough  is  ex- 
cited,— a  most  suitable  means  for  expelling  the  cause  of  irritation — which  does 
not  cease  until  the  cause  of  irritation  be  ejected.  If  a  friend  brings  his  finger 
near  to  our  eye,  although  we  may  be  persuaded  that  no  injury  is  about  to  be 
done  to  us,  nevertheless  the  impression  carried  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
common  sensory  is  so  reflected  upon  the  nerves  devoted  to  the  motion  of  the 
eyelids,  that  the  eyelids  are  involuntarily  closed,  and  prevent  the  offensive  contact 
of  the  fineer  with  the  eye.  These  and  innumerable  other  examples  which  mi^ht 
be  brought  forward,  manifestly  show  how  much  the  reflexion  of  sensorial  im- 
pressions into  motorial,  eflfected  through  the  common  sensory,  has  reference  to  the 
maintaining  of  the  conservation  of  our  body.  Wherefore,  Tissot  enumerates  the 
action  of  the  common  sensory  amongst  those  powers,  the  sum  and  co-ordination 
of  which  constitute  the  nature  of  our  living  body. 

'*  Since,  therefore,  the  principal  function  of  the  common  sensory  consists  in 
tlie  reflection  of  sensorial  impressions  into  motor,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
this  reflexion  may  take  place,  either  with  consciousness  or  without  conscious- 
ness. The  movements  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal  depend  in  no 
way  upon  consciousness;  yet,  forasmuch  as  no  muscular  movement  can  be  excited, 
unless  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  sensorial  nerves  passes  by  a  peculiar  reflexion 
to  the  motor  nerves,  and  excites  contraction  of  the  muscle,  it  is  certain  that  the 
reflexion  of  tlie  impressions  suitable  for  exciting  those  movements,  if  it  takes 
place  in  tlie  common  sensory,  is  effected  without  consciousness.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  these  impressions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reflected,  do  really 
travel  so  far  as  the  common  sensory,  or  are,  without  taking  this  long  circuit,  re- 
flected nearer,  in  the  ganglia,  from  whence  these  parts  derive  many  nerves  ?  This 
matter  is  further  to  l^  considered  afterwards.  But  that  reflexions  of  sensorial 
impressions  into  motor  are  effected  in  tlie  common  sensory  itself,  the  mind  being 
utterly  unaware,  is  shown  by  certain  acts  remaining  in  apoplectics  deprived  en- 
tirely of  consciousness ;  for  they  have  a  strong  pube,  breathe  strongly,  and  also 
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rabe  the  hand,  and  very  often  nnconsdotisly  apply  it  to  the  affected  part  The 
common  sensory  also  acts  independently  of  consciousness  in  producing  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  epileptics,  and  also  those  which  are  sometimes  observed  in 
persons  buried  in  profound  sleep,  namely,  the  retractions  of  pricked  or  irritated 
limbs, — to  say  nothing^  of  the  moiion  of  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  acts.  To  this 
category  also  belong  all  those  motions  which  remain  some  time  in  the  body  of  a  de- 
capitated man,  or  other  animal,  and  are  excited  when  the  trunk,  and  particularly  the 
medulla  spinalis  are  irritated,  which  motions  certainly  take  place  witoout  conscious- 
nes8»  and  are  regulated  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the  common  sensory  existing  in 
the  medulla  spinalis.  All  these  actions  now  from  the  organism,  and  by  physical  laws 
peculiar  to  the  common  sensory,  and  are,  therefore,  spontaneous  and  automatic. 
The  actions  taking  place  in  the  animal  body,  with  attendant  consciousness, are  either 
such  as  the  soul  has  no  voluntary  control  over,  or  such  as  the  soul  can  restrain  and 

Srohibit  at  pleasure ;  the  former  oeing  governed  by  the  common  sensory  alone,  in- 
ependently  of  the  soul,  are  as  much  automatic  as  those  of  which  the  soul  is  un- 
consdons.  Of  this  character  are  sneezing  from  an  irritant  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils, cough  from  an  irritant  fallen  into  the  trachea,  vomiting  from  a  titillation  of 
the  £Eiuoes,  or  after  taking  an  emetic ;  the  tremors  and  convulsions  in  St.  Vitus*s 
dance,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  &c.  Those  actions,  however, 
which  the  soul  directs  or  limits  by  its  own  power,  even  although  the  common 
sensory  has  its  share  in  producing  them,  are  nevertheless  called  animal  and  not 
automatic ;  concerning  which  we  treat  in  the  next  chapter."  (pp.  114-20.) 

The  views  here  detailed  are  too  definite  and  too  lucidly  expounded  to 
be  considered  for  one  moment  as  nothing  better  than  random  hints  or 
gaesses ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  them  repeated  by  the  author,  in  the 
text-book  of  his  class  at  Vienna,*  published  in  1802 ;  and  again  in  another 
physiological  work,  published  in  1820,  and  repeated  with  the  same,  or 
even  greater  lucidity,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-six  years  : 

^  That  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  termed  the  general  sensory  [allgemeine 
Sensorium]  in  which  external  impressions  meet,  and  from  which  internal  impres- 
sions are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  our  body,  where,  consequently,  the  accord 
[Uebereinstimmung]  of  all  organs  necessary  to  life,  takes  place,  and  where  external 
impressions  are  reflected,  according  to  the  law  of  self-preservation,  with  or  witliout 
consciousness,  into  inner  impressions,  or  those  operating  outwardly  [nach  aussen]. 
The  sensory,  in  which  the  impressions  with  consciousness  are  reflected,  may  be 
termed  the  mental  or  soul-sensory  [Seelensensorium],  and  the  other  the  corporeal 
sensory  [korperliche  SensoriumJ.  Willis  termed  the  one  the  reasoning  and  the 
other  the  corporeal  soul.  The  seat  of  the  soul-sensory  is  particularly  [vorziiglich] 
the  brain ;  of  the  body-sensory,  the  spinal  marrow ;  ana  also,  as  it  appears,  the 
nervous  plexuses  and  ganglia.  The  last  is  shown  to  be  the  case  by  acephalous 
monstrosities,  which  sometimes  for  many  hours,  and  even  a  whole  day,  remain 
alive,  move  their  limbs,  utter  cries,  suck  the  nipple,  and  the  like.  So  also  de- 
capitated animals  are  observed  to  continue  for  a  few  moments  to  perform  move- 
ments with  design.  By  virtue  of  this  accord  of  the  nerves,  the  operation  of  a 
stimulus  is  not  limited  to  the  nerves  immediately  irritated,  but  is  extended  to 
remote  nerves  and  their  organs,  which  is  named  the  consensm  nervorum  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  irritation  of  the  gravid  uterus  excites  nausea,  vomiting,  headache, 
toothache,  and  the  like.*'  (Physiologic,  oder  Lehre  von  der  Natur  des  Menschen, 
von  Dr.  u.  Prof.  Georg  Prochaska,  &c.  &c.   8vo,  Wien,1820,  p.  92  ) 

Let  ns  now  briefly  consider  the  views  here  stated,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  Dr.  Hall.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  Prochaska  did  "  se- 
parate the  reflex  actions  fro  many  movements  resulting  from  sensation 

*  LehrattM  aus  der  Phyiiologie  dei  Menschen.  Voo  D.  Georg  Prochaska,  ordentl.  Lehrer  der 
Anatomie,  Physiologle  und  Angenarzneykunde  in  Wien,  &c  &c.  Zum  Gebrauche  seiner  Vorletungen. 
Zweyte  v^beMerte  und  Termehrte  Auflage.  Wien,  1802. 
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and  volition.'*  He  makes  this  distinction  repeatedly,  and  in  terms  so 
positiTe  and  so  clear,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter. 
This  separation  by  Prochaska  is  the  first  of  the  views  respecting  which 
Dr.  Hall  most  emphatically  asseverates,  "  there  is  nothing  in  that  author 
possessing  the  mo9t  remote  similarity  /"  * 

We  find,  too,  that  Prochaska  did  limit  these  refiex  actions  to  a  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  namely,  that  part  comprising  the  medulla  spinalis,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  part 
of  thetbalami  optici;  Dr.  Hall's  "  true  spinal  marrow"  comprises,  even  in 
its  last  development,  the  coi^ora  quadngemina,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  the  medulla  spinalis.  Prochaska  also  discriminated  between  the  re- 
flex, the  intellectual,  and  the  ganglionic  centres.  As  regards  the  refiex 
and  intellectual,  the  quotation  already  given  is  decisive ;  the  subjoined 
contains  his  views  respecting  the  ganghonic;  it  is  from  the  section  headed. 
An  nervi  in  gangliis  suis  coneentiunt  f 

"  Unzer*  and  Winterl  taoght  that  external  impressions  are  reflected  in  the  gan- 
glia as  they  are  reflected  in  the  common  sensory,  and  that  the  ganglia  are  special 
fparticularia]  sensories,  which  opinion  appears  to  be  by  no  means  destitute  of  pro- 
bability. For,  considerini"  that  the  minute  and  invisible  nerves  disseminated  on 
the  internal  membrane  of  toe  heart  and  of  its  auricles,  receive  a  stimulus  from  the 
inflowing  venous  blood, — if  tliey  cannot  transmit  tlie  impression  of  that  stimulus 
to  the  common  sensory  through  the  ganglia  of  the  intercostal  nerve  [the  sympa- 
thetic],t  SLod  yet  communicate  it  to  the  motor  nerves  distributed  to  the  fleshy 
structure  of  the  heart  and  auricles, — there  is  necessarily  a  consensus  of  the  sen* 
sory  nerves  on  the  inner  membrane  of  the  heart  with  the  motor  nerves  distributed 
through  the  fleshy  structure  of  the  heart  and  auricles,  which  (consensus)  must 
have  Its  seat  either  in  the  ganglia  of  the  intercostal  [or  sympathetic]  nerve,  or 
below  them,  in  the  conjunctions  and  communications  of  the  nerves.  It  seems, 
therefore,  probable  that  besides  the  common  sensory  which  we  conjecture  to  be 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  medulla  spinalis,  pons  varolii,  and  crura  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  &c.,  there  exist  special  sensories  in  the  ganglia  and  plexuses 
(concatenationes)  of  the  nerves,  in  which  Especial  sensories)  external  impressions 
ascending  along  the  nerves  are  reflected,  without  needing  to  ascend  to  the 
common  sensory,  in  order  to  be  there  reflected."  (p.  29.) 

Prochaska  also  applied  the  principle  of  action  of  his  **  common  sen- 
sory** to  physiology,  beautifully  and  dearly  pointing  out  the  general  law 
by  which  it  regulated  its  operations,  namely,  the  law  of  preservation  of  tlic 
individual ;  not  simply  by  the  avoidance  of  the  painful,  but  by  attaining 
the  pleasurable.  He  also  applied  his  views  to  the  illustration  of  patholo- 
gical phenomena,  as  those  of  chorea  Sti  Yid,  &c.,  mentioning  especially 
the  tremors  or  rigors,  and  convulsions  which  occur  during  the  paroxysms 
of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  this,  we  think,  a  most  important  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  refiexion  overlooked  altogether  by  Dr.  Hall. 

With  these  plain  statements  before  them,  we  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusion  on  the  question,  as  to  whether  Dr.  Halls  assertion 
be  correct,  or  whether  it  presents  even  the  smallest  approach  to  accuracy. 

•  The  works  of  (Jnser,  vli.  hts  •  Grundrlts  einet  Lehrgebiudet  von  der  Sinnllehkelt  der  thierlschen 
KOrper/  publUhed  in  1768,  and  another,  published  in  1771,  entitled  •  Ente  Grunde  elner  Physiologie 
der  elgentlichen  thierlschen  Natur  thierlscher  Korper/  are  very  remarkable  productions,  of  which 
we  hope  to  give  some  account  on  a  (Viture  occasion.  Although  thedoctrines  contained  in  them  have  an 
intimate  relation  with  some  paru  of  the  present  discussion,  wc  purposely  avoid  referring  to  them,  as 
we  wish  to  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  strictly  to  the  defence  of  Prochaska. 

t  The  sympathetic  nerve  waa  formerly  termed  the  great  Intercostal  nerve. 
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Is  it  TRUE  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Prochaska  possessing 
the  mogt  remote  similarity  to  his  own  views,  for  such  we  have  seen  is  the 
onqnalified,  emphatic  assertion  of  Dr.  Hall?  We  will  add  one  or  two 
other  random  assertions,  just  as  aadacious,  and  just  as  untenable.  The 
first  is  made  immediately  after  extracts  from  the  chapter  just  translated : 

It  is  surely  needless  to  add  another  remark  upon  this  author.  I  will  there- 
fore only  further  observe,  or  rather  repeat,  that  we  have  DOt,  in  anv  author,  the 
idea  of  the  true  reflex  action  of  the  vts  nervosa,  or  of  a  reflex  physiological  act ; 
that  no  one  had  detected  the  refies  nature  of  the  physiological  acts  of  respiration, 
or  discovered  the  system  of  inciaent  respiratory  nerves,"  &c.  (New  Memoir,  p.  10.) 

We  shall  revert  to  the  assertion  respecting  these  claims  to  the  discovery 
of  the  idea  of  the  true  rejlex  action  of  the  vis  nervosa"'  and  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles ;  all  we  need  ask  is  this :  Is  it  not  staringly  apparent  that 
there  is  an  idea  of  a  rejlex  physiological  act  in  Prochaska' s  illustrations, 
derived  from  the  acts  of  sneezing  or  coughing  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Hall  him- 
self reckon  them  among  the  acts  of  expulsion 

We  add  yet  another  assertion  as  companion  to  the  above : 
**It  would  be  easy  to  select  passafi^es  from  Whytt  and  Prochaska  to  whom  so 
much  reference  has  been  made  of  late,  to  show  their  profound  ignorance  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  it  is  now  understood.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  any 
commentaiy.  Both  these  authors  have,  doubtless,  great  merit  \  but  they  were 
both  entirely  and  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  distinct  and  exclusive  phytio- 
lofry  of  the  true  spinal  marrow,  in  the  acts  of  ingestion  and  of  egestion,  in  their 
relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.'* 
(Observations,  2d  Series,  p.  16.) 

And  this  monstrous  assertion  is  writ  in  the  face  of  Prochaska' s  clear 
and  lucid  announcement,  *^  The  General  Law  by  which  the  Common 
Sensory  reflects  sensorial  impressions  into  motor  is  the  preservation  of  the 
individual — est  nostei  conservatio  !** 

We  subjoin  yet  another  example  of  Dr.  Hall's  reckless  disregard  of 
historical  truth : 

My  First  Memoir  was  entided  *  On  the  reflex  function  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  medulla  spinalis.'  This  important  function,  as  the  nervous  agent  in 
all  the  Acts  of  Ingestion  and  of  Egestion  in  the  animal  economy,  was  previously 
unknown.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Whytt,  or  Prochaska,  or  any  other  author ; 
who,  however,  they  may  cite  the  term  reflex,  or  detail  experinieuts,  or  treat  of 
sympathetic  actions,  have  not,  I  affirm,  associated  one  physiological  act  with  any 
such  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  marrow.  This  is,  therefore,  my  discovery.*' 
(New  Memoir  on  the  Nervous  System,  p.  9.) 

If  the  emphatic  term  in  this  sentence  had  been  spinal  marrow,  we 
could  have  supposed  that  Dr.  Hall  meant  to  play  upon  that  term,  and 
that  as  Prochaska  used  the  term  common  sensory,  Dr.  Hall's  statement 
might  be  verbally  although  not  essentially  correct.  But  the  emphatic 
term  is  "reflex  fiinetion,**  and  if  Prochaska  has  not  associated  the  phy- 
siological acts  of  vomiting,  sneezing,  coughing  (from  an  impression  on  the 

*  He  even  mentions  this  physiological  law  of  preservation  twice,  in  as  many  words,  in  the  same 
chapter,  as  will  be  seen  In  our  translation.  We  here  sut!)oin  the  original :  **  Hmc  et  innumera  quae 
aCerri  poesent  exempla  manifeste  ostendunt  quantopere  r«ffi*xio  tenwriarum  imprettionum  in  motorku 
per  senaorium  commune  facienda  amservationetn  nottri  corporU  resplciat.**  (p.  118.)  **  Oeneralis  tamen 
lex,  quu  eommutu  S^tuorium  impresHone*  tentorUu  in  motoria*  r^/lwtit^  xsr  nostri  coNsaMVATio." 
(p.  117.)  We  may  add  also,  that  In  the  physiological  works  subsequently  published  by  hiro,  he  con- 
tinually repeats  this  general  law,  and  as  one  of  fundamental  importance. 

XLV.-XXIII.  H 
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sensory  nerves)  with  a  reflex  /unction**  appropriated  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  central  axis,  then  words  have  no  meaning,  and  language  con- 
veys no  ideas. 

We  might  stay  our  pen  here,  for  we  feel  convinced  that  the  preceding 
proofs  of  our  truthfulness  are  unanswerable,  and  must  bear  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  most  prejudiced  reader.  And  as  we  remarked  respect- 
ing the  "practical  observatioris,'*  so  we  have  to  remark  respecting  Dr. 
Hall's  pretensions  to  physiological  discovery ;  ex  uno  disce  onrnes.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  trouble  our  readers  with  further  exposures  of  Dr. 
Hall*s  conduct  to  other  physiologists,  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
because  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  no  reliance  whatever  ought  to  be 
placed  on  his  assertions  when  his  vanity  is  concerned,  and  how  seldom  is 
it  not !  We  may,  however,  revert  to  one  other  assumed  discovery  of  Dr. 
Hairs,  because  that  belongs  also,  as  well  as  the  "  reflex  function,"  to 
George  Prochaska. 

Dr.  Hall  states  in  his  new  memoir  "that  we  have  not  in  any  author  the 
idea  of  the  true  reflex  action  of  the  vis  nervosa,"  and  further  adds  : 

"  I  have  been  always  struck  by  three  remarkable  facts.  The  first  is,  that  there  • 
should  have  been  a  principle  of  muscular  action  in  the  animal  economy,  acknow- 
ledged amongst  physiologists,  the  vis  nervosa  of  Haller,  without  any  application 
to  physiology.  The  second,  that  there  should  have  been  a  series  of  expNeriroental 
phenomena— certain  muscular  actions — untraced,  either  backwards  to  any  prin- 
ctple  of  action,  or  forwards  to  any  physiological  act.  The  third,  that  there  suould 
have  been  a  series  of  functions,  and  a  class  of  diseases  hitherto  unexplained, 
which  the  excito-motor  principle,  just  noticed,  and  involved  in  those  experiments, 
should  be  calculated  to  explain  m  the  most  perfect  and  satis&ctory  manner." 
(New  Memoir,  p.  6.) 

Now  Dr.  Hall  terms  this  vis  nervosa  the  excito-motor  power,  and  ar- 
ranges the  portions  of  the  nervous  system  according  as  they  are  endowed 
or  unendowed  with  this  vis  nervosa ;  or  in  other  words,  are  excitor  or 
in-excitor.    We  will  quote  Dr.  Hall,  to  prevent  mistake  : 

"  The  nervous  system  may  be  divided  into  dtflferent  portions,  according  as  they 
are  endowed  or  unendowed  wilh  the  excito-motor  power ;  thus,  in  general  terms, 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  fit-excitor ;  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla 
spinalis  are  excitor;  the  nerves  of  special  sense  are  tn-excitor;  the  trifacial 
and  the  analogous  special  nerves  are  incident  excitor  nerves ;  the  nerves  distri- 
buted to  muscles  are  direct  excitors ;  the  ganglionic  system  is  excito-motor,  but, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  in  a  less  prompt  and  energetic  degree.** 
(New  Memoir,  p.  17.) 

The  discovery  of  the  vis  nervosa  is  not  claimed  by  Dr.  Hall,  nor  of  the 
fact  that  it  acts  from  the  central  ganglia  to  the  muscles ;  the  fact  was 
already  too  well  known.  The  discovery  he  claims  is  of  its  application 
to  physiology,  and  of  its  action  from  the  surface  along  a  special  class  of 
nerves  to  the  central  ganglia,  and  there  being  reflected  on  the  motor  nerves. 
Let  us  now  then  examine  Prochaska's  views  in  relation  to  this  point.  The 
title  of  the  eighth  section  of  chapter  I  of  the  Fasciculus  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,— and  the  title  alone  indicates  what  Dr.  Hall  denies 
to  any  other  writer,  viz.,  an  extended  application  of  the  vis  nervosa  to 
physiology — thus  runs  : 
"  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  eaplained  by  the  vis  nervosa, 
''At  length  also  in  this  department  of  animal  physics  we  abandon  the 
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Cartesian  method  of  philosophizing,  and  embrace  the  Newtonian,  being  per- 
saaded  that  the  way  to  truth  is  tedious,  and  truly  most  doubtful  through  hypo- 
theses and  conjectures,  but  far  more  certain,  excellent,  and  short  that  which  is 
analytical — (qua  a  patteriori  ad  causam  duett),  Newton  has  given  the  name 
of  attraction  [vis  attractiva]  to  the  inscrutable  cause  of  physical  attractions,  ob- 
served its  effects^  discovered  and  arranged  its  laws  of  action,  and  so  has  established 
a  doctrine  useful  and  honorable  to  the  human  mind ;  thus  also  ought  we  to  act 
in  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  We  will  term  the  cause  in- 
herent in  the  pulp  of  the  nerves  there  producing  its  effects,  and  hitherto  not  de- 
termined, the  rt#  nervosa ;  its  effects  which  are  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  having  observed,  we  will  arrange — we  will  discover  their  laws ;  and  by 
this  method  we  may  be  able  to  found  a  true  and  useful  doctrine,  which  will  cer- 
tainly afford  a  new  light  and  a  more  elegant  form  to  medical  art.  Haller  has 
already  used  the  term  vis  nervosa  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  agent  by  which 
the  nerves  effect  contractions  of  muscles;  but  J.  A.  Unzer  has  thrown  the 
greatest  li^ht  on  this  matter ;  for  although  he  still  may  use  the  term  animal  spirits 
to  make  himself  more  readily  comprehended,  his  system  is  quite  independent  of 
any  belief  in  the  existence  of  these,  as  he  himself  explains.**  (pp.  28-9.) 

Here  it  is  manifest  that  Prochaska  has  in  view  a  much  wider  appUca- 
tion  of  the  vis  nervosa  than  that  adopted  by  Haller;  he  appUes  it  to  the 
whole  nerrous  system,  and  not  to  ^e  motor  portion  only,  and  exults, 
with  the  prevision  of  a  seer,  over  the  results  which  will  follow  the  Appli- 
cation of  his  views  to  medicine.  **  They  will  surely,"  he  declares^  "afford 
new  hght  and  give'  a  finer  form  to  medical  art."  This  we  esteem  a  sin- 
golarly  touching  trait  in  Prochaska's  mind,  and  of  itself  is  a  token  of 
deep  and  powerM  thought,  and  of  a  dear  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines.  His  candour  towards  Unzer,  too,  marks  a  generous  nature ; 
would  that  in  our  day  it  had  met  with  a  more  generous  requital ! 

The  seat  of  the  vis  nervosa  was  fixed  by  Prochaska  in  the  medullary 
pulp  of  the  nerves  and  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  it  was  latent  there,  and  re- 
quired to  be  excited  by  a  stimulus.  Just  as  the  iron  requires  to  be  struck 
by  a  fiint  to  elicit  a  spark,  so,  he  says,  the  vis  nervosa  is  latent  and  pro- 
duces no  actions  of  the  nervous  system  until  a  stimulus  be  apphed.  The 
stimulus  may  be  either  material  or  immaterial,  mechanical  or  mental, 
(p.  47.)  He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  vis  nervosa  in  subsections.  Two 
of  these,  the  4th  and  5th  (pp.  49>  66)  are  headed  "  Under  what  con- 
ditions the  vis  nervosa  is  increased  and  diminished^" — titles,  by  the  way, 
if^hich  naturally  remind  us  of  an  expression  used  by  Dr.  Hall  in  his  first 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  viz.  "  that  the  reflex 
/unction  admits  of  exaltation  and  diminution/'  (p.  651)  ;  though,  of 
course.  Dr.  Hall  will  find  no  similarity  between  the  two.  The  author 
enumerates  several  pathological  states  in  which  the  increase  takes  place^ 
&c.    He  thus  explains  convulsive  attacks : 

If  the  vis  nervosa  be  increased  in  the  common  sensory,  there  results,  firstly, 
that  the  external  impressions  made  on  the  sensory  nerves  and  carried  to  the  com- 
mon sensorv,  are  too  suddenly  and  violently  rejected  and  pass  on  to  the  motor 
nerves,  and  thus  excite  movement  and  convulsions  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
soul,  as  happens  in  the  frights  of  infants^  and  also  of  some  adults  who  are  terrified 

some  trining  cra^  or  noise."  (p.  52.) 

He  also  considers  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  diminished.  (§  5, 
p.  56.)    He  further  states  (§  6,  p.  60)  that  it  is  divisible,  for  it  exists  in 
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nerves  when  separated  from  the  central  axis  by  ligature  or  section,  and  in 
the  spinal  cord  when  separated  from  the  brain ;  quoting,  in  illustration, 
experiments  on  decapitated  frogs,  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
heart  when  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  vital  acts  of  acephalous 
foetuses.  Prochaska  expressly  states  that  when  a  nerve  is  divided  it  re- 
tains the  power  of  exciting  muscular  contractions  when  irritated,  but  can- 
not excite  sensations ;  but  he  emphatically  observes,  that  nothing  departs 
from  the  nerve  by  section,  and  it  only  loses  the  power  of  exciting  sensa- 
tion because  the  power  of  propagating  impressions  to  the  brain  is  taken 
away  by  the  severance  of  continuity,  (p.  68.)  His  views  as  to  the  vis 
nervosa  of  the  nerves  are  very  clear ;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  nerve  spoken  of  by  him  is  a  compound  nerve. 

If  an  impression  be  made  on  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  termed  an  external 
impression,  it  is  most  quickly  propagated  along  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve  as 
far  as  its  origin  ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  an  impression  be  made  on  the  origin  of  the 
nerve,  termed  an  internal  impression,  this  also  most  quickly  descends  along  the 
nerve  to  its  termination ;  but  if  the  impression  be  made  on  the  trunk  of  a  nerve 
it  is  at  the  same  moment  quickly  propagated  both  to  the  origin  and  termination. 
This  fitness  of  the  nerves  to  receive  impressions  and  quickly  transmit  them,  either 
way  along  their  whole  length,  ou^ht  to  be  called  the  vis  nervosa  of  the  nerves ;  it 
is  also  properly  called  the  sensibility  or  mobility  of  nerves,  or,  as  Unzer  also 
rightly  termed  it,  the  corporeal  sense  without  concomitant  perception**  (p.  76.)* 

Prochaska  expressly  declines  defining  the  nature  of  this  vis  nervosa  as 
to  whether  it  be  electricity,  or  phlogiston,  or  some  kind  of  air,  or  the 
material  of  light ;  he  leaves  that  question  to  others  to  decide.  Nor  will 
he  say  positively  whether  this  vis  is  derived  from  the  numerous  blood- 
vessels accompanying  the  nerves,  or  is  drawn  through  inorganic  pores 
from  the  air,  &c. ;  but  he  insists  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  brain, 
but  is  a  something  conjoined  with  the  medullary  pulp,  which  the  nerves, 
however  they  acquire  it,  acquire  in  the  same  way  as  the  brain  itself,  (p.  77.) 
He  is  positive,  too,  as  to  the  equal  function  of  the  nerve  in  exciting  sen- 
sation and  motion  ;  namely,  to  receive  the  impression  of  a  stimulus,  and 
to  pass  it  quickly  along  its  whole  length;  which  impression,  when  it 
comes  to  the  brain,  causes  a  perception  of  a  sensation,  but  if  to  the  muscle 
excites  its  contraction."  ^p.  78.) 

The  following  extract  shows  that  Prochaska  considered  this  vis  nervosa 
the  agent  in  reflecting  impressions.  It  opens  the  fifth  chapter  devoted  to 
the  cerebral  functions,  and  we  may  here  observe  that  Prochaska  not  only 
clearly  proves  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  distinct  from 
the  common  sensory  or  "  true  spinal  marrow,"  but  he  devotes  a  section 
to  the  special  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  it  be  a  compound 
organ,  and  decides  in  the  affirmative :  such  was  his  profound  ignorance 
of  the  nervous  system  as  now  understood*' ! 

"In  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  we  have  termed  the  common  sen- 
sory, there  inheres  such  a  mechanism  that  the  external  sensorial  impressions  of 

*  It  it  obvious  from  the  context,  that  the  word  ientlbUit^  (tentibllltas),  as  here  used  by  Prochaska, 
meant,  not  the  capacity  of  sensation  or  consciousness  of  impressions,  but  merely  an  inherent  power 
of  respondence  to  impression.  The  word  is  continually  used  in  this  nense  by  the  French  and  German 
Physiologisu  at  the  present  Ume;  and  ProchaskJt'a  acceptation  of  the  term  wnsorium  coMNiMMe  IS  in 
harmony  with  this. 
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the  nerves  are  reOected  in  it  upon  the  motor  nerves,  in  a  singular  manner  and 
by  peculiar  laws,  so  that  they  excite  certain  and  determinate  muscular  acts. 
It  has  been  previously  stated  that  many  truly  automatic  motions  in  man  are 
excited  solely  by  the  vis  nervosa  of  the  common  sensory;  and  many  animals  live 
and  are  regulated  by  this  vis  nervosa  of  the  common  sensory  alone,  which  ani- 
mals are  destitute  of  brain  or  the  higher  animal  endowments,  and  may  therefore 
be  truly  termed  automata ;  but  to  the  nervous  svstem  of  man,  and  many  animals 
having  an  affinity  with  him,  is  superadded  the  brain,  and  besides  Uiis  a  certain 
principle  which  we  term  the  mind  or  soul,  an  Ens  of  incorporeal  origin,"  &c. 
(p.  130.) 

After  this,  can  we  regard  the  vis  nervosa  of  the  common  sensory  of 
Prochaska,  as  different  in  any  essential  respect  firom  the  excito-motor 
power  of  Dr.  Hall  ?  To  be  sure  the  latter  considers  it  the  sole  property 
of  the  true  spinal  system ;  but  whether  this  be  an  improvement  on  Pro- 
chaska's  theory  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Prochaska*s  views,  the  vis  nervosa  gives  the  nerves  and  spinal 
marrow  the  property  of  receiving  and  transmitting  impressions,  which, 
when  conducted  to  the  brain,  cause  sensation,  and  when  transferred  from 
afferent  to  muscular  nerves,  or  directly  applied  to  muscular  nerves,  excite 
motion ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  endowed  with  an  excitor  power ; 
and  that  the  vis  nervosa  is  the  excito-motor  power. 

How  clearly  and  precisely  Prochaska  distinguished  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  true-spinal  system,  and  between  the  acts  of  the 
vis  nervosa  excited  by  the  soul  or  the  will,  and  the  acts  of  the  vis  nervosa 
or  excito-motor  power  of  the  common  sensory  excited  by  impressions,  will 
be  demonstrated  by  another  extract,  and  this,  we  hope,  will  be  considered 
sufficient.  In  the  last  quotation,  it  would  be  observed  that  Prochaska 
termed  the  reflex  acts  automatic,  because  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
mechanism  of  the  common  sensory  or  ''true  spinal  marrow"  acted  on  by 
its  vis  nervosa  or  "  excito-motor  power." 

**§IV.  What  movements  are  properly  termed  animal  [voluntary']  ? 
The  muscular  acts  of  the  human  body  are  of  two  kinds  according  to  their 
exciting  cause ;  thus,  one  class  is  called  animal  or  voluntary,  because  the  soul 
willing  and  commanding,  they  may  be  excited,  increased,  diminished,  or  checked; 
the  otner  is  involuntary  of  which  the  soul  is  unconscious,  or  if  conscious,  they 
are  performed  against  its  will  and  are  excited  by  a  mere  mechanical  corporeal  sti- 
mulus  applied  to  the  nervous  system  ;  which  movement  is,  therefore,  termed  spon- 
taneous and  automatic.  Nerves  are  required  for  the  production  of  both  kinds  of 
motion.  But  nerves  do  not  act  without  a  stimulus,  which  [stimulus]  is  either  afforded 
by  the  soul,  willing,  or— it  being  unconscious  or  unwilling^, — by  any  substance 
applied  to  the  nerves.  From  whence  it  is  evident  that  those  movements  only 
snould  be  termed  animal,  which  depend  upon  the  free  command  of  the  soul ; 
which  it  excites  or  checks  by  its  own  free  will  ^  on  the  contrary,  those  movements 
which  in  no  wise  depend  on  the  volition  of  the  soul,  but  are  performed  when  it  is 
either  unconscious  or  unwilling,  cannot  be  called  animal,  but  are  purely  mechani- 
cal and  automatic. 

Observation  teaches  that  there  are  muscles  in  the  human  body  over  which 
the  soul  has  no  control  whatever,  and  which  are  moved  automatically  during  the 
whole  Hfe  :  of  this  kind  are  the  heart  [ventricles],  auricles,  oasophagus,  stomach, 
intestinal  canal,  and  among  these  also  the  movements  of  the  iris  may  be  reckoned. 
Other  muscles  there  are,  which  ordinarily  during  life  respond  to  volitions,  and 
are,  therefore,  termed  voluntarv :  such  are  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  head, 
foce,  eyes,  tongue,  genitals,  with  which  also  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  and  urinary 
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bladder  may  be  included.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  all  these  muscles 
refuse  submission  to  the  soul,  and,  without  its  concurrence  or  consciousness, 
are  powerfully  and  pretematurally  agitated  by  some  mechanical  stimulus,  which 
thing  may  be  observed  to  occur  in  the  convulsions  of  hysterical  females,  of  epileptics, 
of  infants,  of  those  suffering  from  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  and  these  movements,  alliiou^h 
effected  by  voluntiry  muscles,  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  automatic. 
These  muscles  are  not  as  yet  moved  voluntarily,  but  for  the  most  part  automaticaUy 
in  the  foetus  in  utero  or  the  newly  born  j  the  cerebrum  at  this  early  age  is  not 
sufficiently  developed,  nor  until  the  organs  of  the  fisiculty  of  thought  are  succes- 
sively evolved,  does  the  soul  attain  the  power  to  think  and  to  use  the  muscles 
subject  to  its  volition.  To  automatic  movement  belongs  also  the  lifting  and 
application  of  the  hand  to  the  head  by  apoplectics,  the  turning  of  the  body  in 
sleep,  and  in  some  degree  somnambulism  itself,  but  which,  however,  it  appears, 
should  also  be  partly  ascribed  to  obscure  sensations  and  volitions,  of  which  the 
soul  becomes  immediately  oblivious.  Thirdly,  there  are  muscles  which  perpetually 
act  independently  of  the  volitions  of  the  soul,  excited  solely  by  a  mechanical 
stimulus,  over  which  muscles  the  soul  has,  however,  a  free  voluntary  power,  being 
able  pro  iidiiu,  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  motions,  or  even  to  check  them 
for  a  time.  The  action  of  these  muscles  we  call  a  mixed  action.  Such  are  the 
muscles  subservient  to  respiration,  which  almost  constantly  act  automatically, 
but  over  which  there  is  a  free  power  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  is  able  to  accelerate 
or  retard  respiration,  or  even  to  stop  it  for  a  while.  But  if  the  mechanical 
stimulus  be  too  powerful,  then,  altliough  the  soul  be  unwilling,  the  muscles  of 
respiration  are  excited  to  action ;  as  for  example,  when  a  crumb  gets  into  the 
trachea  the  most  violent  cough  is  excited,  which  cannot  be  restrained  by  any 
effort  of  the  soul ;  so  also  the  soul  cannot  restrain  sneezing  when  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  excited  by  an  acrid  stimulus.*'  ^p.  144-46.) 

Dr.  Hall  may  say  that  this  is  a  jumble  of  incoherent  facts,  and  especially 
that  the  movements  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines  belong  to  the 
ganglionic  system.  But  this  opinion  Dr.  Hall  himself  seems  to  have 
adopted  very  lately,  abandoning  his  previous  division  into  cerebral,  true 
spinal,  and  ganglionic ;  while  Prochaska  himself  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
doubted  whether  the  sympathetic  ganglia  might  not  be  special  centres  of 
reflexion,  quite  independent  of  the  great  central  axis  of  reflexion ;  yet  Dr. 
Hall  makes  no  mention  of  Prochaska  in  that  change  of  opinion. 

*'  The  intra-spinal  structure  is  also  the  central  organ  of  the  ganglionic  system* 
I  formerly  supposed  that  the  ganglia  were  themselves  the  centre  of  this  system — 
an  opinion  founded  on  an  experiment,  the  accuracy  of  which  I  am  now  led  to 
doubt.'*  (Observations  in  Medicine,  2d  Series,  p.  57.) 

And  on  the  strength  of  that  solitary  experiment.  Dr.  Hall  not  only  de- 
duced a  general  principle,  but  ridiculed  the  doctrines  of  a  man  in  every 
way  his  superior, — whose  doctrines  he  copies,  and  whose  identical  doubts 
he  shares  I 

Such  is  the  imperfect  exposition  we  must,  for  the  present,  content 
ourselves  with  making  of  the  despised  doctrines  of  Geobge  Pbocuaska. 
But  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  stating  the  general  re- 
sult of  our  inquiry  to  he  a  much  more  complete  anticipation  than  we  have 
hitherto  declared,  and  that  all  the  fundamental  and  acknowledged  views 
which  are  claimed  by  Dr.  Hall  as  exclusively  his  own,  are  to  be  found 
in  Prochaska^B  writings  most  succinctly,  and  most  clearly  set  forth. 
There  is  first,  the  vis  nervosa  or  excito-motor  principle  demonstrated, 
and  its  laws  of  action  laid  down ;  its  excitation  by  acts  of  will  in  the 
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cerebram  ;  its  excitation  by  impressions  made  on  afferent  nerves  leading 
to  the  common  sensory;  its  excitation  by  reflection  of  impressions  on 
motor  or  efferent  nerves ;  its  presence  in  the  nerves ;  and  its  share 
in  their  fanctions.  The  cerebral  system  is  distinguished  as  the  seat 
of  will  and  of  intellect,  from  another  central  axis,  the  seat  or  centre 
of  reflexion,  and  the  limits  of  the  two  systems  are  accurately  defined. 
The  distinction  is  broadly  made  between  voluntary  and  reflex  acts, 
and  motions  which  may  be  produced  in  either  way;  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  two  classes  are  lucidly  pointed  out,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
will  is  the  excitor  of  the  action  of  the  vis  nervosa  in  voluntary  acts,  while 
a  mechanical  or  material  stimulus  is  shown  to  originate  the  reflex  acts. 
The  distinction  between  reflex  acts  with,  and  reflex  acts  without  conscious- 
ness, is  well  and  most  plainly  drawn;  and  the  influence  of  the  will  in 
restraining  or  modifying  the  reflex  movements  is  clearly  indicated.  Thus 
respiration  is  shown  to  be  an  excited  act,  and,  therefore,  ordinarily  and 
habitually,  reflex  in  its  nature,  but  that  the  respiratory  muscles  are  under 
some  control  of  the  will,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  modified  by  volition 
when  required.  Lastly,  the  general  law  or  final  cause  of  reflex  action — 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  noatri  conservatio— is  most  distinctly 
stated  and  most  admirably  illustrated. 

Do  we,  then,  mean  to  accuse  Dr.  Hall  of  having  been  acquainted  with 
Prochaska's  writings  before  the  publication  of  his  neurologic^  views,  and, 
consequently,  of  knowingly  promulgating  another -man's  doctrines  as  his 
own  ?  We  do  not.  Dr.  Hall  has  distinctly  denied  all  such  knowledge ;  and 
we  have  no  proof  that  he  had  it.  Wherefore,  we  can  only  say,  that,  how- 
ever discreditable  it  might  be  to  Dr.  Hall,  as  a  scholar,  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  so  striking  a  work  as  that  of  the  Professor  of  Prague, 
published  to  the  world  so  long  before  his  time,  and  on  the  very  subject  of 
nis  own  inquiries,  we  must  still  charitably  believe  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  its  existence  at  the  time  he  first  promulgated  his  views  relative  to  the 
Reflex  Function,  although  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Whytt, 
Blane,  &c.,  containing  a  good  deal  of  analogous  matter.  We  consequently 
acquit  Dr.  Hall  of  all  serious  blame  in  this  respect.  We  merely  say  that 
he  was  culpably  ignorant  of  what  he  ought  to  have  known,  and  that  he 
had  the  misfortune — not  the  fault — to  be  entirely  anticipated,  in  all  the 
essential  part  of  his  doctrines,  by  others,  and  especiaUy  by  Prochaska.  So 
stood  the  case,  we  may  admit,  in  1832,  or  even  in  1833,  the  date  of 
Dr.  Hall's  first  Memoir.  But  how  stands  it  now  ?  How  has  it  stood 
since  1835,  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Hall  acknowledges  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Prochaska  ?  How,  more  especially,  has  it 
stood  since  April  1838,  when  we,  in  this  Journal,  and,  about  tbe  same 
time,  Mr.  George,  in  the  'Medical  Gazette,'*  first  disclosed  to  physiologists 
the  claims  of  the  Professor  of  Prague,  and  forced  them  more  particularly 
on  the  attention  of  Dr.  Hall  ?  Very  d^erent  indeed :  to  Dr.  Hall  disgrace- 
fully different:  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  merits  of  his 
predecessor,  when  made  known  to  him,  or  admitting,  in  any  degree,  the 

*  Med.  Gas.,  April  7th  and  I4th,  1838.  In  these  clever  papers  the  author  has  given  a  very  striking 
and.  In  some  respects,  even  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  identity  of  the  views  of  Prochaska 
and  Dr.  Hall,  than  we  have  given  in  the  present  article.  Mr.  George's  essay  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  present  discussion,  or  in  the  history  of  neurology. 
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similarity  of  his  doctrines  to  bis  own— a  similarity,  to  use  no  stronger 
term,  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  deny — he  has 
either  studiously  passed  oyer  in  silence  or  openly  ridiculed  and  maligned 
Prochaska's  doctrines,  and  poured  on  the  heads  of  those  who  did  no  more 
than  assert  their  resemblance  to  his  own,  all  the  venom  which  his  bitter 
nature  could  engender.  And  up  to  the  very  hour  at  which  we  write,  he 
continues,  as  we  have  seen,  to  boast,  as  loudly  as  ever,  of  his  originality ; 
although  for  more  than  ten  years  he  has,  by  his  own  showing,  been 
familiar  with  the  very  writings  which  we  have  proved  to  contain  not  merely 
the  elements  but  the  developed  germs  of  his  early  doctrines,  and  from  which 
he  has  demonstrably  drawn  not  a  few  of  the  materials  wherewith  he  has 
since  so  greatly  modified  them.  We  can  add  no  comment  in  words  that 
can  in  any  way  emulate,  in  damning  potency,  the  eloquence  of  this  simple 
statement.  It  is  grievous  to  be  forced  to  wnte  it  down ;  it  is  melancholy  to 
contemplate  its  full  import :  we  shall  therefore  turn  from  the  painful  theme, 
and  hasten  to  conclude  our  task. 

After  all  this,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  is  due  to  Dr.  Hall  ? 
What  can  he  justly  claim  ?  What  are  his  deserts  ?  We  reply,  that  much 
is  due  to  him ;  and  how  much,  we,  of  all  men,  are  best  entitled  to  say, 
seeing  that  we  have  devoted  more  time,  and  space,  and  labour  in  unfolding 
his  undoubted  claims  in  this  Journal,  than  have  been  accorded  to  him  by 
all  the  other  Journals  of  Europe  put  together.  It  is  no  subject  of  concern  to 
us,  that  Dr.  Hall  has  somewhat  ungraciously  received  our  humble  but  well- 
meant  aid,  because  it  was  mixed  with  homage  to  others.  We  only  did  what 
we  believed  to  be  our  duty,  although  we  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the 
best  physiologists  of  our  time  have  considered  our  deference  to  him  as 
too  profound,  and  our  commendations  as  too  highly  coloured.  We  do 
not  share  in  this  judgment ;  we  still  think  as  we  have  heretofore  thought ; 
and  the  frequency  with  which  we  have  dwelt  on  this  theme,  is  our 
sole  reason  for  not  reiterating  our  opinions  here.  In  sober  earnest- 
ness, indeed,  we  think,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  Dr.  Hall's  actual 
position  in  the  estimation  and  regard  of  his  contemporaries  and  fellow- 
labourers  in  science,  without  a  compassionate  sympathy  which  is  at  once 
melancholy  and  distressing.  Instead  of  being,  as,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  been,  the  head  and  leader  of  the  physiologists  of  his  country,  he  lives 
the  very  Pariah  of  the  physiological  caste,  the  Ishmael  of  a  desert  created 
and  sought  out  by  himself,  with  his  hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame — 
how  much  better,  we  should  think,  for  his  happiness— had  Dr.  Hall  had 
the  fortune  or  ^e  wisdom  to  have  chosen  another  course,  and  studied 
his  own  heart ;  and,  if  not  gifted  by  Nature  with  a  genial  or  generous 
temperament,  had  at  least  learned,  as  he  might  have  learned,  to  discitdine 
his  rebelhous  propensities  in  the  school  of  a  better  philosophy.  Then 
would  he  have  found  his  contemporaries  willing  and  happy  to  yield  him 
more  than  he  claimed ;  would  have  seen  that,  by  allowing  merit  to  others, 
he  increased  his  own  ;  and  would  have  known  nought  of  that  worst  bit- 
terness to  a  vain-glorious  man,  of  being  sHghted  by  those  on  whose  breath 
he  lives,  and  compelled,  in  expiation  of  unjust  pretensions,  to  look  to  the 
tribunal  of  posterity  for  the  recognition  even  of  the  merits  which  he 
knows  to  be  his  own. 
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Du  Hachisch  et  de  V  Alienation  Meniale,  Etudes  Psyehologiques.  Par 
J.  MoREAU  (de  Toun),  M^decin  de  T  Hospice  de  Bicitre,  Membre  de  la 
Society  Orientale  de  Paris.— Pari*,  1845. 

Psychological  Studies  on  Hachisch  and  on  Mental  Derangement,  By 
J.  MoREAU  (of  Tours),  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Bic^tre,  and 
Member  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Paris. — Paris,  1845.    8vo,  pp.  431. 

What  is  this  Hachisch,  and  what  it  has  to  do  with  Mental  Derangement, 
are  questions  which  our  readers  will  naturally  ask,  on  perusing  the  above 
title ;  and  to  these  questions  it  will  answer  our  purpose  better  to  give 
them  a  reply  at  once,  than  to  play  with  their  curiosity  by  keeping  them  in 
suspense,  Hachisch  is  the  oriental  name  of  the  plant  which  is  scientifically 
known  as  the  cannabis  indica,  and  in  our  own  vemacular  as  the  Indian 
hemp ;  of  which  the  extract  has  been  lately  used  in  this  country  as  a 
sedative,  narcotic,  and  antispasmodic.  In  the  East,  however,  it  is  rather 
valued  on  account  of  its  power  of  producing  a  species  of  intoxication, 
whose  pecuHar  characters  we  shall  presently  analyse ;  and  it  is  used  for 
this  purpose  among  the  Arabs,  as  extensively  as  opium  among  the  Turks 
and  Chinese,  and  idcohoUc  liquors  among  die  European  nations.  The 
most  common  preparation  of  Hachisch, — that  which  forms  the  foundation 
of  all  others,  is  a  sort  of  fatty  extract ;  this  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers  of  the  plant  with  water  to  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  fresh  butter  has  been  added ;  the  decoction  is  reduced  by  evaporation 
to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  is  then  strained  through  a  cloth.  The 
butter  thus  becomes  charged  with  the  active  principle,  and  acquires  a 
greenish  hue ;  its  taste  is  very  disagreeable,  and  hence  it  is  seldom  taken 
alone,  but  is  mixed  with  other  confections  and  aromatics,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  electuary.  The  one  in  most  common  use  is  termed  by  the  Arabs 
dawamesc;  but  this  is  frequently  mingled  with  substances  of  reputed 
aphrodisiac  virtues,  to  enable  it  to  minister  more  effectually  to  the  grossly 
sensual  purposes  which  seem  to  be  the  great  object  of  life  among  many  of 
the  orientals.  The  leaves  of  the  Indian  hemp  may  be  smoked  with 
tobacco;  and  when  freshly  gathered  they  have  a  rapid  and  ener&;etic 
action.  Their  peculiar  powers  are  destroyed,  however,  by  drying ;  whilst 
the  dawamesc  retains  its  activity  for  many  years,  the  only  change  it 
undergoes  being  the  acquirement  of  a  slight  rancidity,  which  does  not 
seem  to  injure  the  vegetable  extract,  as  M.  Moreau  informs  us  that  he  has 
had  some  of  this  substance  in  his  possession  for  twelve  years,  and  that  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  powers.  We  commend  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
our  pharmaceutists ;  for  it  certainly  appears  to  us  remarkable,  that  a  sub- 
stance of  so  little  stability  as  to  be  altered  by  the  simple  diying  of  the 
leaves,  should  be  preserved  unaltered  during  so  long  a  period  by  being 
mingled  with  fatty  matter ;  and  it  suggests  the  question  whether  many  of 
our  more  delicate  and  uncertain  watery  extracts  might  not  be  advantageously 
superseded  by  preparations  made  upon  this  plan. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  effects  of  the  hachisch  have  been 
known  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.    The  plant  is  very  common  in  the 
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centre  and  west  of  Asia,  growing  without  any  cultivation;  and  its 
peculiar  properties,  therefore,  would  be  easily  discovered.  It  is,  indeed, 
remarkable  how  ingenious  mankind  have  been  in  finding  out  means  of 
inebriating  themselves.  The  spontaneous  fermentation  of  saccharine 
juices  prc^bly  furnished  the  first  intojdcating  beverage  ;  and  we  find  in 
the  oldest  history  of  our  race  that  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs  were  oc- 
casionally overcome  with  wine,  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  probable  that 
drunkenness  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  antediluvian  nations.    At  the 

E resent  time  we  have,  as  is  well  known,  an  immense  variety  of  these  alco- 
olic  beverages ;  some  produced  by  the  simple  fermentation  of  expressed 
vegetable  juices,  whilst  in  others  the  art  of  distillation  is  employed  for 
their  concentration  ;  some  again  being  prepared  from  saccharine  matters 
artificially  produced,  as  in  the  process  of  malting ;  and  one  (as  far  as  we 
know,  a  solitary  instance)  being  obtained  from  an  animal  secretion, — the 
Tartars,  who  are  cut  off*  from  all  ordinary  soiurces  of  alcoholic  supply, 
managing  to  obtain  a  spirituous  liquor  which  they  term  koumiss  from  the 
milk  of  their  mares,  which  is  well  known  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  saccha- 
rine matter  whilst  correspondingly  poor  in  butter.  Then  again  in  the 
tropical  portion  of  the  Old  World,  we  have  the  opium  and  the  Indian  hemp, 
and  the  tobacco  in  the  New ;  whilst  among  some  of  the  nations  of  Siberia, 
whose  inhospitable  cUmate  will  neither  bring  these  productions  to  perfec- 
tion, nor  supply  the  means  of  obtaining  alcoholic  drinks,  we  find  an 
extraordinary  kind  of  intoxication  induced  by  an  agariciform  fungus,  the 
amanita  muscaria. 

The  use  of  all  these  substances  appears  to  have  commenced  at  a  period 
anterior  to  any  historical  or  traditional  record.  We  find  numerous  allusions 
to  intoxicating  draughts  not  only  in  sacred  history,  but  in  the  oldest  of 
the  classic  writers.  Thus  it  will  be  remembered  that  Homer  makes  Helen 
give  to  Telemachus,  in  the  house  of  Menelaus,  a  potion  prepared  ftt)m  the 
nepenthes,  which  made  him  forget  his  misfortunes ;  and  this  plant  was 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Helen  by  a  woman  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes. 
We  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that  on  this  circumstance  much  stress 
was  laid  by  the  Egyptians,  who  argued  from  various  allusions  in  his 
writings  that  Homer  had  sojourned  among  them  ;  for  the  women  of  Thebes, 
or  as  it  was  afterwards  named  Diospolis,  were  noted  for  possessing  a  secret 
by  which  they  could  dissipate  anger  or  melancholy.  The  celebrated 
oriental  scholar,  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  appears  to  have  made  it  pretty 
plain,  that  our  word  assassin  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
India^i  hemp.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  originally  employed  in  Syria 
to  designate  the  followers  of  the  ''Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  who  were 
accustomed  to  devote  themselves  with  blind  obedience  to  the  execution  of 
his  orders,  however  barbarous  their  character.  These  followers,  according 
to  the  old  traveller  Marco  Polo,  were  selected  from  the  most  robust  young 
men  of  the  country  which  was  under  this  singular  domination ;  their 
education  tended  in  every  way  to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  blind 
obedience,  in  return  for  which  they  were  promised  after  death  all  the 
sensual  pleasures  they  could  imagine ;  and  a  foretaste  of  these  was  every 
now  and  then  given  to  them  by  intoxicating  them  with  hachiscfa,  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  in  which  everything  was  provided  to  gratify  their  senses. 
In  this  manner  a  sort  of  fanaticism  was  gradually  induced,  which  made 
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the  HachischiM  (from  a  corraption  of  which  name  the  word  asaasain  waa 
formed)  ready  to  sacrifice  either  themselves  or  others  at  the  direction  of 
their  chief,  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  From  the  relations  of  yarioua 
of  the  older  travellers  in  the  East,  it  appears  that  the  peculiar  intoxicating 
powers  of  this  plant  have  long  heen  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  priestly  classes,  in  practising  upon  the  creduhty  of  the  vulgar ;  and 
for  anything  we  know,  the  same  use  may  be  made  of  them  at  the  present 
time.  The  employment  of  the  extract  of  hemp  is  more  extended  than  M. 
Moreau  seems  aware  of.  His  own  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  the  East; 
but  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  would  seem  to  be  neariy  as  much 
used  by  the  Hottentots  (and  probably  by  other  African  nations),  and  even 
by  the  aborigines  of  Brazil.  Of  the  identity  or  difference  between  the 
American,  African,  Asiatic,  and  European  species  of  hemp  we  are  not  able 
to  speak  positively ;  but  there  seems  httle  doubt  that  they  all  possess  the 
same  active  principle ;  the  amount  of  it  which  is  produced,  however,  vary- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which  the  plant  grows.  Of  the 
extract  obtained  from  the  common  hemp  (cannabis  sativa)  Endlicher  says, 
EmoUitum  exhilarat  animum,  impotentibus  desideriis  tristem  stultam 
Isetidam  provocat,  et  jucundissima  somniorum  concihat  phantasmata." 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  in  regard  to  the  much-vexed  question 
of  the  connexion  between  mind  and  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
influence  which  the  condition  of  the  latter  exerts  over  the  operations  of 
the  former ;  and  there  are  no  more  striking  examples  of  such  an  influence, 
than  those  which  are  presented  by  the  introduction  of  alcohol,  opium, 
hachisch,  nitrous  oxide,  or  some  other  intoxicating  substance  into  the 
current  of  the  circulation.  That  the  presence  of  a  minute  portion  of  any 
of  these  substances,— a  portion  almost  too  minute  to  be  recognized  by 
ordinary  chemical  processes, — in  the  blood  which  is  passing  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  brain,  should  so  alter  its  relations  to  the  nervous  substance 
as  to  produce  results  which  manifest  themselves  in  an  entire  change  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  psychical  phenomena,  must  always  be[included,  we  appre- 
hend, as  a  fundamental  fact  in  any  theory  that  may  be  framed  by  philoso- 
phers who  please  themselves  with  speculating  on  this  mysterious  question. 
The  marked  correspondence  which  may  be  traced  between  the  phenomena 
of  insanity  and  those  which  are  induced  by  the  introduction  of  such  sub- 
stances into  the  blood,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at 
the  true  pathology  of  the  former  condition,  or  to  bring  it  within  the 
domain  of  the  therapeutic  art.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Sheppard  may  claim  the 
merit  of  having  first  prominently  directed  attention  to  this  method  of 
viewing  the  phenomena  of  insanity ;  and  we  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  our  present  feeling  that  in  our  unfavorable  criticism  of  his 
little  work  *  Insanity  a  Blood-disease'  (see  Vol.  XVII,  p.  526),  we  had 
rather  too  strongly  before  our  eyes  the  demerits  of  his  hypothesis,  than 
its  positive  value.  His  notion  was,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  quite  correct 
in  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  cases  of  insanity :  and  his  fault  was  that 
which  is  so  common  with  young  writers,  namely,  hasty  generalization ;  the 
aame  idea  being  most  unwarrantably  stretched,  so  as  to  include  all  forma 
of  this  disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ,that  the  properties  of  the  blood 
may  be  perverted  by  abnormal  changes  going  on  within  the  system,  as 
weU  as  by  the  direct  introduction  of  poisonous  substances  from  without ; 
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and  its  due  relations  to  the  nenroos  structure  may  be  thus  completely 
changed,  so  that  the  psychical  operations  are  seriously  interfered  with,  and 
a  form  of  insanity  develops  itself,  which  is  capable  of  being  removed  by 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  eliminate  the  morbific  matter  from 
the  blood,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  purity.  And  we  have  little 
doubt  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  phenomena  of  those  forms  of  insanity 
which  are  brought  on  by  what  are  commonly  termed  moral  causes,  are 
referrible  to  the  same  agency ;  for  every  physiologist  well  knows  how 
much  the  excitement  of  the  passions  and  emotions  involuntarily  and  indeed 
unconsciously  affects  those  organic  functions  by  which  the  blood  is  pre- 
pared and  renovated ;  and  how  speedily  any  imperfection  in  the  depurating 
actions  (those  of  the  liver  and  kidney  more  especially)  is  manifested  in  the 
abatement  or  irregularity  of  the  functional  powers  of  the  nervous  centres. 
We  believe  that  an  attentive  study  of  the  etiology  and  phenomena  of 
insanity  will  graduaUy  lead  to  the  establishment  of  well-marked  distinctions 
between  this  class  of  cases,  and  that  in  which  disease  of  the  cerebral 
structure  itself  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disordered  psychical  mani- 
festations ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  difference  is  kept  in  view  will 
be  the  clearness  of  our  prognosis  and  the  efficiency  of  our  remedial 
measures. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  this  view  of  the  subject  has  not  occurred 
to  M.  Moreau,  whose  treatise  is  almost  purely  psychological,  his  principal 
object  being  to  show  that  there  is  a  positive  identity — ^not  merely  the 
analogy  usually  admitted — ^between  the  psychical  states  of  insanity  and 
dreaming ;  the  phenomena  of  the  excitement  produced  by  hachisch  and 
other  intoxicating  agents,  serving,  in  his  opinion,  to  connect  the  two  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
them.  On  this  question  we  shaU  offer  a  few  remarks  as  we  proceed ;  stop- 
ping first  to  notice  the  principal  effects  of  the  hachisch  upon  the  bodily 
system,  and  then  endeavouring  to  analyse  the  chief  psychical  phenomena 
which  result  from  its  use. 

The  account  of  M.  Moreau  is  principally  founded  upon  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  one  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  is  thus  induced  being 
that  the  individual  does  not  altogether  lose  his  power  of  self-restraint  and 
self-observation,  and  that  he  is  subsequently  able  to  retrace  most  of  what 
he  has  felt  and  acted  during  the  state  of  excitement.  **  I  am  satisfied,"  he 
remarks,  that  by  a  certain  exertion  of  the  will,  these  effects  may  be  alto- 
gether checked,  or  at  least  considerably  diminished ;  just  as  we  master  the 
passion  of  anger  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort."  The  effects  vary  consi- 
derably with  me  dose  taken  ;  but  there  is  no  certain  rule  for  its  adminis- 
tration, the  results  of  the  same  dose  being  often  very  different  in  different 
individuals.  There  are  some,  indeed,  on  whom  it  seems  to  produce  no 
effect  whatever ;  no  result  having  followed  the  administration  of  doses, 
which  would  have  usually  been  followed  by  strongly  marked  phenomena. 
A  small  dose  usually  seems  to  have  no  other  result  than  a  moderate  exhi- 
laration of  the  spirits,  or  at  most,  to  produce  a  tendency  to  unseasonable 
laughter ;  and  this  is  generally  one  of  the  first  effects  of  a  dose  which  is 
large  enough  to  occasion  the  "higher phenomena.'*  There  is  at  the  same 
time  a  slight  acceleration  of  the  pulse  with  a  somewhat  retarded  respira- 
tion ;  and  a  genial  warmth  diffuses  itself  through  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  tlie  feet  which  are  niBually  chill.  The  wrists  and  forearms  seem 
as  if  loaded  with  a  weight ;  and  movements  are  antomaticallj  performed 
as  if  to  shake  them  Aree.  At  the  same  time  vague  muscular  sensations, 
des  inquietudes,  prompting  to  continual  restlessness,  are  experienced  in  the 
lower  extremities ;  corresponding,  we  presume,  to  what  is  known  on  this 
side  of  the  channel  as  the  fidgete.  Other  strange  sensations,  varying  in 
different  individuals,  are  very  commonly  experienced ;  many  of  tnem  de- 
pending, we  have  no  doubt,  on  the  special  direction  of  the  attention  to 
the  part.  Thus  a  very  common  feeling  is  that  of  the  brain  boiling  over, 
and  lifting  the  cranial  arch  like  the  Ud  of  a  tea-kettle.  The  epigastric 
region  is  very  often  the  seat  of  similar  odd  feelings ;  the  most  common  is 
a  sense  of  anxiety  or  of  constriction.  The  movements  of  the  heart  seem 
to  the  individual  to  be  performed  with  unusual  violence  ;  but  a  b^tander 
does  not  find  that  its  impulse  and  sounds  have  undergone  any  mcrease, 
the  change  being  in  the  sensorium  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment. 
Slight,  or  sometimes  rather  energetic  spasmodic  actions,  never  amounting 
however  to  proper  convulsions,  afiect  the  limbs ;  the  contraction  of  the 
flexor  muscles  predominating.  There  is  usually  a  disposition  to  assume 
the  recumbent  position ;  and  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  then  all  brought 
together  by  their  action.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  face,  especially 
those  of  the  jaw,  are  affected  with  spasmodic  twitches ;  and  even  a  state 
of  temporary  trismus  may  supervene.  These  physical  effects  of  the 
hachisch  are  usually  but  of  short  duration ;  but  they  often  depart  only  to 
return  again  after  an  interval  of  variable  duration.  They  commonly  de- 
velop themselves  most  when  the  disturbance  of  the  psychical  functions 
has  reached  its  height,  or  is  taking  its  departure  ;  and  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  hachisch  know  how,  by  graduating  the  dose,  to  obtain 
the  latter  without  the  disagreeables  of  the  former. 

The  first  result  of  a  dose  of  hachisch  sufficient  to  produce  ihe  fantasia 
(as  this  remarkable  condition  is  termed  in  the  Levant),  is  usually  an  in- 
tense sentiment  of  happiness,  which  attends  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind: 

"  It  is  really  happinets  which  is  produced  by  the  hachisch;  and  by  this  I  imply 
an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual  as  we  might  be  induced 
to  suppose.  This  is  surely  a  very  curious  circumstance ;  and  some  remarkable 
inferences  might  be  drawn  from  it,  this  for  instance  among  others ; — that  every 
feeling  of  joy  and  gladness,  even  when  the  cause  of  it  is  exclusively  moral,  that 
those  enjoyments  which  are  least  connected  with  material  objects,  the  most 
spiritual,  the  most  ideal,  may  be  nothing  else  than  sensations  purely  physical,  de- 
veloped in  the  interior  of  the  system,  as  are  those  procured  by  the  hacuisch.  At 
least,  so  far  as  relates  to  that  of  which  we  are  internally  conscious,  there  is  no 
distinction  to  be  made  between  these  two  orders  of  sensations,  in  spite  of  the  di- 
versity  in  the  causes  to  which  they  are  due ;  for  the  hachisch-eater  is  happy,  not  like 
the  gourmand  or  the  famished  man  when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary 
in  the  gratification  of  his  amative  desires,  but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which 
fill  him  with  joy,  like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  suc- 
cessful at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  success,"  &c.  (p.  54.) 

We  believe  that  our  author  is  here  quite  correct  in  his  general  notion, 
although  not  very  happy  in  his  illustrations.  Without  having  recourse 
to  hachisch  for  the  proof,  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  inll  be  able 
to  recall  analogous  states  of  exhilaration,  and  the  reverse  condition  of 
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depression  in  themselyes ;  the  former  being  characterized  by  a  feeling  of 
general  well-being,  a  sentiment  of  pleasure  in  the  use  of  all  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers,  and  a  disposition  to  look  with  enjoyment  upon  the 
present,  and  with  hope  to  the  future;  whilst  in  the  latter  state  there  is 
a  feeling  of  general  but  indefinable  discomfort,  every  exertion,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  is  felt  as  a  burden,  the  present  is  wearisome,  and  the 
future  is  gloomy.*  Such  conditions  are  so  distinctly  referrible,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  to  the  state  of  the  general  system,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  being  universally  dependent  upon  it.  There  are  many 
individuals  whose  life  is  passed  in  an  idtemation  between  these  two  states, 
corresponding  with  alternations  in  the  weather ;  the  one  being  produced 
by  a  moderate  north-easterly  breeze  and  a  bright  sun,  whilst  Sie  other  is 
an  invariable  sequence  upon  a  damp  south-westerly  wind  and  an  over- 
clouded sky.  In  others,  again,  the  depression  is  induced  by  a  deficient 
biliary  excretion ;  and  the  relief  given  by  the  depuration  of  the  blood 
consequent  upon  a  moderate  dose  of  blue-pill  is  attended  with  positive 
exhilaration.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  attempted  in  our  last 
number  (vol.  XIV,  p.  512)  to  estabUshthe  probability  of  the  existence  of  a 
single  seat  of  consciousness  and  of  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  both 
for  impressions  received  through  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  for  the 
ideas  formed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  cerebrum.  And  it  seems  to  us 
to  correspond  well  with  this  view,  that  in  the  conditions  to  which  we  refer, 
the  same  feelings  of  pleasure  and  discomfort  attend  all  the  operations  of 
the  mind — the  simple  sensational,  and  the  intellectual.  In  the  state  of  ex- 
hilaration we  feel  a  gratification  from  sensations  which  at  other  times  pass 
unnoticed;  whilst  diose  which  are  usually  pleasurable  are  remarkably 
enhanced ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  trains  of  ideas  which  are  started  being 
generally  attended  with  similar  agreeable  feelings,  we  are  said  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  pleasurable  or  elevating  emotions.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  state  of  depression  we  feel  an  indescribable  discomfort  from 
the  very  sensations  which  before  produced  the  liveliest  gratification ;  and 
the  very  thoughts  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  we  be- 
fore dwelt  on  with  delight,  now  excite  no  feelings  but  those  of  pain,  or 
at  best  of  insouciance.  There  appears  to  us  just  as  much  reason  for  con- 
sidering these  simple  feelings  to  be  immediately  dependent  upon  physical 
conditions  of  the  central  sensorium,  as  there  is  for  regarding  sensations 
themselves  in  that  light ;  and  in  that  case  all  our  emotional  states,  how- 
ever elevated  their  character  may  appear,  are  immediately  dependent,  as 
maintained  by  M.  Moreau,  upon  such  physical  conditions;  for,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  there  is  no  other  essential  difference  between  a  lofty 

*  These,  u  aU  other  moodi  of  mind  (we  may  almost  say,  as  a  matter  of  coarse),  are  detincated 
by  Shakespeare.  Thus,  Romeo  gives  expression  to  the  feeUogs  inspired  by  the  first  state: 

My  bosom's  lord  slu  lightly  in  his  throne. 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustomed  spirit 

Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts,"  (Ami.  and  Jui.,  1.) 

While  the  reverse  state  Is  delineated  by  Hamlet,  in  his  well-known  soliloquy; 

**I  have  of  late^but  wherefore  I  know  not— lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises  t 
and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition;  that  this  goodly  (hime,  the  earth,  seems  to  me 
a  sterile  promontory  ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,— this  brave  o'erhanging  flrma- 
ment,  this  majestic  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours."  {Hamlet,  ii,  1.) 
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emotion  or  moral  feling  and  a  sensual  gratification^  than  that  the  one  con- 
sists of  pleasure  connected  with  certain  ideas,  whilst  the  other  consists  of 
pleasure  excited  by  certain  sensations.  It  is,  then,  in  the  elevation  of  the 
ideas  which  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  emotion,  that  the  elevation  of 
the  sentiment  really  consists.  As  there  are  some  individuals  who  by  na- 
ture and  habit  attach  themselves  to  sensual  gratifications,  so  there  are 
others  who  find  their  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal ;  but 
these  may  really  be  as  low  in  their  moral  nature  as  the  preceding,  for  their 
ideas  may  be  merely  the  recollections  of  past  sensations  of  the  most  de- 
based nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  enervated  voluptuary  who  can  no  longer 
do  anything  but  gloat  over  the  past;  and  it  is  only  when  these  ideas  are 
habitually  entertained,  which  have  reference  to  loftier  objects,  that  the 
real  superiority  of  intellect  over  sense  becomes  apparent. 

In  the  account  which  we  have  cited  from  M.  Moreau,  as  to  the  pe- 
culiar sense  of  happiness  resulting  from  the  employment  of  hachisch,  with 
the  further  light  which  we  gain  from  other  parte  of  his  description,  it 
appears  to  us  that  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  discerned ; — ^namely,  that  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  are  not  excited  so  much  by  the  sensations  received 
from  the  external  world,  as  from  the  ideas  which  are  passing  through  the 
mind ;  and  that  where  sensations  are  productive  of  pleasure,  the  pleasure 
is  not  sensational  but  ideal ;  in  other  words,  the  sensation  itself  does  not 
give  pleasure,  but  excites  or  modifies  an  idea  which  becomes  a  source  of 
gratification.  Now  this  is  most  remarkably  seen  in  certain  cases  of  dream- 
ing. Every  one  knows  how  much  the  current  of  our  thoughts  in  this 
condition  is  influenced  by  external  impressions  made  upon  the  bodily 
system;  of  these  impressions  we  are  not  conscious  as  such;  but  they 
arouse  ideas,  which  become  sources  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Thus  the  apph- 
cation  of  a  blister  may  cause  a  person  to  dream  of  being  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  to  feel  the  horrors  of  his  ideal  situation  most  acutely^  whilst 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  real  source  of  his  torment;  whilst,  in  like 
manner,  a  draught  of  cold  air  blowing  upon  us,  may  cause  us  to  be  trans- 
ported in  thought  to  the  polar  regions,  and  to  suffer  in  imagination  all  the 
pains  of  a  temperature  of  40°  below  zero.  We  shall  presently  have  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  characteristic  of  insanity. 
Before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  fantasia,  we  may  stop  to  no- 
tice the  remark  of  M.  Moreau,  that  a  peculiar  state  of  general  exhilara- 
tion or  joyous  excitement,  closely  anadogous  to  that  which  is  the  first 
result  of  the  hachisch,  is  often  the  precursor  of  an  attack  of  insanity ; 
showing,  even  in  the  mode  of  access  of  the  disordered  mental  state,  a 
close  correspondence  between  the  two  conditions. 

One  of  the  first  appreciable  effects  of  the  hachisch  is  the  gradual 
weakening  of  that  power  of  voluntarily  controlliug  and  directing  the 
thoughts,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  vigorous  mind.  The  individual 
feels  himself  incapable  of  fixing  his  attention  upon  any  subject ;  his 
thoughts  being  continually  drawn  off  by  a  succession  of  ideas  which  force 
themselves  (as  it  were)  into  his  mind,  without  his  being  able  in  the  least 
to  trace  their  origin.  These  speedily  occupy  his  attenti<m,  and  present 
themselves  in  strange  combinations,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  fantastic 
and  impossible  creations.  By  a  strone  effort  of  the  will,  however,  the 
original  thread  of  the  ideas  may  still  be  recovered ;  and  the  interlopers 
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may  be  driven  away,  their  remembrance  however  being  preserved,  like  that 
of  a  dream  recalling  events  long  since  past.  These  lucid  intervals,  how- 
ever, become  of  shorter  duration  and  can  be  less  frequently  procured  by 
a  voluntary  effort ;  for  the  internal  tempest  becomes  more  violent,  the 
torrents  of  disconnected  ideas  are  so  powerful  as  completely  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  the  mind  is  gradually  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  con- 
templation of  external  realities,  being  conscious  only  of  its  own  internal 
woridngs.  There  is  always  preserved,  however,  a  much  greater  amount 
of  self-consciousness  than  exists  in  ordinary  dreaming;  the  condition 
rather  corresponding  with  that,  in  which  the  sleeper  knows  that  he  dreams, 
and  if  his  dream  be  agreeable  makes  an  effort  to  prolong  it,  and  is  con- 
scious of  a  fear  lest  he  should  by  awaking,  cause  the  dissipation  of  the 
pleasant  illusion.  It  is  another  characteristic  of  the  action  of  the  hachisch, 
that  the  succession  of  ideas  has  at  first  less  of  incoherence  than  in  ordi- 
nary dreaming,  and  the  ideal  events  do  not  so  far  depart  from  possible 
reaUties ;  and  the  disorder  of  the  mind  is  at  first  manifested  in  errors  of 
sense,  in  false  convictions,  or  in  the  predominance  of  one  or  more  extra- 
vagant ideas.  These  ideas  and  convictions  are  generally  not  altogether  of 
an  imaginary  character,  but  are  rather  suggested  by  external  impressions  ; 
these  impressions  being  erroneously  interpreted  by  the  perceptive  faculties, 
and  giving  origin,  therefore,  to  fallacious  notions  of  the  objects  which  ex- 
cited them.  It  is  in  the  stage  of  the  fantasia  which  immediately  precedes 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  external  things,  and  in  which 
the  self-consciousness  and  power  of  the  will  are  weakened,  that  this  per- 
verted impressibility  becomes  most  remarkable ;  more  especially  as  the 
general  excitement  of  the  feelings  causes  the  erroneous  notions  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  arousing  them : 

"  We  become  the  sport  of  impressions  of  the  most  opposite  kind ;  the  course 
of  our  ideas  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  cause ;  we  are  turned,  according  to 
a  common  expression,  by  every  wiud.  By  a  word  or  a  g:e8ture  our  thoughts  may  be 
successively  directed  to  a  multitude  of  different  su^ects,  with  a  rapidity  and 
a  lucidity  which  are  truly  marvellous.  The  mind  becomes  possessed  with  a  feeling 
of  pride,  corresponding  with  the  exaltation  of  its  faculties,  of  whose  increase  in 
energy  and  power  it  becomes  conscious.  It  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  objects  which  strike  the  eyes,  the  words 
which  fall  on  our  ears,  whether  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of  sadness 
shall  be  produced,  or  passions  of  the  most  opposite  character  shall  be  excited, 
sometimes  with  extraordinary  violence ;  for  irritation  shall  rapidly  pass  into  rage, 
dislike  to  hatred  and  desire  of  vengeance,  and  the  calmest  affection  to  the  most 
transporting  passion.  Fear  becomes  terror,  courage  is  developed  into  rashness, 
which  nothing  checks,  and  which  seems  not  to  be  conscious  of  danger,  and  the 
most  unfounded  doubt  or  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty.  The  mind  has  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggemte  everything;  and  the  slightest  impulse  carries  it  along. 
Those  who  m&e  use  of  the  hachisch  in  the  East,  when  they  wish  to  e^ive  them- 
selves up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  fantasia,  take  ^reat  care  to  witharaw  them- 
selves from  everything  which  could  give  to  their  delirium  a  tendency  to  melan- 
choly, or  excite  in  them  anything  else  than  feelings  of  pleasurable  enjovment 
They  profit  by  all  the  means  which  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  East  place  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  harem,  surrounded  by  their  women, 
under  the  charm  of  music  and  of  lascivious  dances  executed  by  the  Almees,  that 
they  enjoy  the  intoxicating  dawamesc ;  and  with  the  aid  of  superstition,  they  find 
themselves  almost  transported  to  the  scene  of  the  numberless  marvels  which  the 
Prophet  has  collected  in  his  Paradise.**  (p.  67.) 
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The  error  of  perception  is  remarkably  shown  in  regard  to  time  and 
space.  Minutes  seem  hours,  and  hours  are  prolonged  into  years ;  and  at 
last  all  idea  of  time  seems  obliterated,  and  the  past  and  present  are 
confounded  together.  This  error  seems  to  be  easily  accounted  for,  when 
we  remember  that  our  individual  notions  of  time  are  founded  upon 
the  changes  which  occur  in  our  own  minds ;  so  that  a  few  minutes  of  very 
active  succession  of  ideas  may  seem  (as  in  a  dream)  like  the  lapse  of  years. 
But  it  does  not  appear  so  easy  to  account  for  the  error  in  regard  to  space; 
except  that  every  notion  formed  in  this  curious  condition  seems  to  par- 
take of  a  certain  exaggeration,  and  that  the  estimation  of  space  in  parti- 
cular  is  greatly  dependent  upon  that  of  time.  M.  Moreau  mentions  as  an 
illustration,  that  on  one  evening  he  was  traversing  the  passage  of  the 
Opera  when  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate  dose  of  hachisch.  He  had 
made  but  a  few  steps,  when  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  there  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  as  he  advanced,  the  passage  appeared  interminable, 
its  extremity  receding  as  he  pressed  forwards.  Here  we  think  the  error 
of  time  might  suffice  to  explain  the  illusion.  But  he  gives  another  more 
remarkable  instance.  In  walking  alone  the  Boulevards,  he  has  frequently 
seen  persons  and  things  at  a  certain  distance  presenting  the  same  aspect 
as  if  he  had  viewed  them  through  the  large  end  of  an  opera-glass ;  that 
is,  diminished  in  apparent  size,  and  therefore  suggesting  the  idea  of  in- 
creased distance.  This  erroneous  perception  of  space  is  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  amanita  muscaria,  or  intoidcating  fungus  ;  a  person  under  its  in- 
fluence being  said  to  take  a  jump  or  a  stride  sufficient  to  clear  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  when  he  wishes  only  to  step  over  a  straw  or  a  small  stick.  Such 
erroneous  perceptions  are  common  enough  among  lunatics,  and  become  in 
them  the  K>undation  of  fixed  illusions  ;  whilst  in  the  person  intoxicated  by 
hachisch,  there  is  still  a  certain  consciousness  of  their  deceptive  character. 

Though  all  the  senses  appear  to  be  peculiarly  impressible  in  this  con- 
dition, yet  that  of  hearing  seems  the  one  through  which  the  greatest  in- 
fluence may  be  exerted  upon  the  mind,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
musical  sounds.  M.  Theodore  Gaultier,  an  artist  of  celebrity,  describes 
himself  as  hearing  sounds  from  colours,  which  produced  undulations  that 
were  perfectly  distinct  to  him.  Here  we  recognize  a  little  of  the  artistic 
imagination.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  slightest  deep  sound  pro* 
duced  the  effect  of  the  rolling  thunder ;  his  own  voice  seemed  so  tremen- 
dous to  him,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  out  for  fear  of  throwing  down 
the  walls,  or  of  himself  bursting  like  a  bomb ;  more  than  five  hundred 
clocks  seemed  to  be  striking  die  hour  with  a  variety  of  tones,  &c.  &c. 
Of  course  those  individuals  who  have  a  natural  or  an  acquired  musical  ear,' 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  concord  or  succession  of  sweet 
sounds  ;  and  in  such  the  simplest  music  of  the  commonest  instrument,  or 
even  an  air  sung  by  a  voice  and  in  a  style  of  the  most  mediocre  kind, 
shall  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  melancholy,  according  as  the 
air  is  cheerful  or  plaintive ;  the  mental  excitement  being  communicated  to 
the  body,  and  being  accompanied  with  muscular  movements  of  a  semi- 
convulsive  nature.  This  influence  of  music  is  not  merely  sensual,  but 
depends  like  that  of  other  external  impressions,  upon  the  associations 
which  it  excites,  and  upon  the  habitual  disposition  to  connect  with  it  the 
play  of  the  imaginative  faculties. 
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It  is  seldom  that  the  excitement  produced  hy  the  hachisch  fixes  itself 
upon  any  particular  trwn  of  ideas,  and  gives  rise  to  a  settled  delusion  ; 
for  in  general  one  set  of  ideas  chases  another  so  rapidly,  that  there  is  not 
time  for  either  of  them  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  intellect,  more  es- 
pecially since  (as  already  remarked)  there  is  usually  such  a  degree  of  self- 
consciousness  preserved  throughout,  as  prevents  the  individual  from 
entirely  yielding  himself  up  to  the  suggestions  of  his  ideal  faculties.  M. 
Moreau  mentions  however  that  on  one  occasion,  having  taken  an  over- 
dose and  being  sensible  of  unusual  effects,  he  thought  himself  poisoned 
by  the  friend  who  had  administered  it,  and  persisted  in  this  idea  in  spite 
of  every  proof  to  the  contrary,  until  it  gave  way  to  another,  namely,  that 
he  was  dead  and  was  about  to  be  buried ;  his  self-consciousness  however 
being  yet  so  far  preserved  that  he  believed  his  body  only  to  be  defunct, 
his  soul  having  quitted  it.  But  when  this  is  altogeUier  suspended,  as  it 
seems  to  be  by  a  larger  dose,  the  erroneous  ideas  become  transformed  into 
convictions,  taking  ^dl  possession  of  the  mind ;  although  sudden  gleams 
of  common  sense  occasionally  burst  through  the  mists  of  the  imagination, 
and  show  the  illusive  nature  of  the  pictures  which  they  have  conveyed  to 
the  sensorium.  All  this,  as  every  one  knows,  who  has  made  the  pheno- 
mena of  insanity  his  study,  has  its  exact  representation  in  the  d^erent 
stages  of  mental  derangement ;  the  illusive  ideas  and  erroneous  convictions 
being  in  the  first  instance  capable  of  being  dissipated  by  a  strong  effort 
of  the  will,  gradually  exerting  more  and  more  influence  on  the  general 
current  of  thought,  and  at  last  acquiring  such  complete  mastery  over  it, 
that  the  reasoning  processes  cannot  be  called  into  effectual  operation. 

Our  readers  must  be  well  aware  that  there  has  been  at  different  times 
much  controversy  among  those  who  have  attempted  to  investigate  the 
mental  pathology  of  insanity,  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  feelings 
and  affections  may  be  deranged  without  intellectuisd  disorder.  Of  late  the 
general  tendency  of  writers  upon  the  subject  has  been  towards  the  aflSr- 
mative  view  of  this  question ;  admitting  both  a  general  disorder  of  the 
feelings,  affections,  and  active  powers,  without  any  illusion  or  erroneous 
convictions  impressed  upon  the  understanding;  and  a  special  disorder 
caused  by  the  exaggeration  of  some  one  particular  feeling  or  propensity, 
which  may  exhibit  its  influence  before  any  fixed  delusion  takes  possession 
of  the  mind,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  that  delusion 
where  it  exists.  It  is  urged  by  M.  Moreau,  on  the  other  hand,  that  al- 
though the  feelings,  affections,  &c.,  may  be  in  a  state  of  excitement,  either 
general  or  special,  there  is  no  abnormal  character  about  the  mental  opera- 
tions, until  the  intellect  becomes  so  far  disturbed  that  it  cannot  keep 
them  any  longer  under  restraint ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  purely  moral  insanity.  The  excited  feelings  have  domi- 
nion over  the  mind,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  own  strength,  as  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  reflective  powers  and  of  the  will,  which 
should  keep  them  in  check. — Such  would  certainly  appear  to  be  Uie  case 
in  the  disordered  mental  condition  induced  by  the  hacnisch ;  but  although 
the  phenomena  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  as  those  of  insanity, 
and  may  serve  to  elucidate  them  on  many  points,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
must  be  careful  of  interpreting  the  latter  altogether  by  the  former,  or 
supposing  that  the  disorder  always  supervenes  in  the  same  way.    It  is 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  it  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  mor- 
bific matter  in  the  blood,  or  by  any  cause  aflfecting  the  general  circulation 
through  the  brain,  all  the  powers  and  propensities  of  the  mind  should  be 
more  or  less  affected ;  and  this  we  see  in  ordinary  mania,  the  delirium  of 
fever,  puerperal  mania,  intoxication  by  alcohol,  &c.,  as  in  the  fantasia  of 
hachisch  or  of  opium.  But  it  is  still  quite  possible  that  one  or  more  of 
the  individual  components  of  the  healthy  mental  fabric  should  undergo  al- 
teration from  some  less  general  cause ;  whilst  the  remainder  undergo  no  other 
change  than  that  which  results  from  the  perverted  action  of  the  faculties 
or  propensities  which  are  primarily  affected ;  and  thus  a  monomaniacal 
state  is  produced,  in  which  the  individual  b  insane  upon  one  point,  whilst 
perfectly  sane  upon  every  other.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  necessary, 
as  M.  Moreau  thinks,  that  the  intellectual  powers  should  have  undergone 
a  considerable  weakening,  before  the  insane  tendency  or  idea  can  acquire 
that  predominance  which  shall  allow  it  to  operate  upon  the  general  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and  to  guide  the  determinations  of  the  will.  For  any- 
thing which  destroys  the  regular  balance  between  the  emotions  and  pro- 
pensities on  the  one  hand,  and  the  will  on  the  other,  will  cause  the  former 
to  exert  an  undue  influence  :  and  this  may  happen,  either  by  an  extraor- 
dinary development  of  a  particular  propensity,  the  intellect  and  will 
retaining  their  normal  power  but  being  insufficient  to  keep  it  in  check ; 
or  by  a  general  weakening  of  the  inteOectual  powers,  which  renders  them 
unable  to  control .  even  the  ordinary  propensities,  and  thus  allows  all  of 
them  full  play  or  permits  any  one  which  is  naturally  strongest  to  assert 
its  predominance  ;  or  lastly,  both  these  changes  may  take  place  together, 
as  seems  to  occur  under  the  influence  of  hachisch. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  disordered  mental 
states  will  need  to  be  analysed  anew,  in  accordance  with  the  progress 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  ph^siolo^  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  normal 
operations  of  the  mind  of  which  it  is  the  instrument ;  and  we  shall  now 
endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  applications  of  which  we  be- 
lieve the  views  we  have  propounded  on  that  subject  (in  the  article  in  our 
last  Number  to  which  we  have  already  referred)  to  be  capable,  in  aiding 
the  elucidation  of  the  numerous  problems  which  these  interesting  condi- 
tions present  for  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  localization  which 
we  attempted  to  make  of  the  senaorium  commune  (using  that  term  in  its 
limited  sense,  as  the  centre  of  consciousness,)  appears  to  harmonize  well 
with  the  fact,  that  its  portals  may  be  open  to  sensations  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  external  world,  whilst  they  may  be  closed  to  the  perception 
of  those  cerebral  operations,  which,  when  we  become  conscious  of  them 
we  call  ideas:  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  completely  open 
to  the  latter,  and  altogether  closed  to  the  former.  This  last  condition  is 
that  which  presents  itself  when  dreaming  occurs  in  a  sleep  which  is  other- 
wise profound.  The  individual  is  altogether  unconscious  of  external  im- 
pressions, but  he  is  vividly  conscious  of  the  operations  of  those  parts  of 
his  encephalon,  which  were  well  designated  by  Reil  as  the  "  nerves  of  the 
internal  senses."  He  does  not  always  possess  that  peculiar  sense  of  in- 
dividuality or  self-consciousness,  which  seems  closely  connected  with  the 
feeling  of  externality  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  that  is  called  up  by 
impressions  made  upon  his  organs  of  sense ;  for  the  ideas  of  which  he  is 
conscious,  though  relating  to  external  things,  seem  not  so  strongly  to  call 
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up  the  feeling  of  personal  existence  as  do  the  sensations  that  first  called 
them  into  being.  When  the  self-consciousness  or  sentiment  of  individu- 
ality has  a  more  distinct  existence,  as  in  reyerie  and  some  forms  of  dream- 
ing, and  also  in  somnambulism,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sensorium  were 
less  completely  closed  against  impressions  from  without ;  although  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  2ie  attention  is  usually  fixed  so  completely  upon  the 
cerebral  sensations  or  ideas,  that  the  infiuence  of  external  impressions  is 
not  so  much  direct  as  reflected  through  them.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  well  known  fact,  that  in  many  forms  of  somnambulism 
the  individual  seems  to  be  conscious  of  those  external  impressions  alone 
which  either  completely  fall  in  with  his  train  of  thought,  or  which  har- 
monize with  it  to  a  degree  which  renders  them  capable  of  directing  and 
modifying  it.  And  even  in  those  other  cases,  in  which  the  individual 
seems  alive  to  every  external  impression,  it  seems  as  if  he  did  not  per- 
ceive them  as  ordinary  sensations,  but  was  conscious  of  them  only  through 
the  ideas  they  excited. 

In  one  instance  of  induced  somnambulism  also  (by  Mr.  Braid'a  Hyp- 
notism), a  man  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  his  muscular  development 
lifted  with  the  greatest  apparent  ease  a  281b.  weight  upon  his  little  finger^ 
and  swung  it  round  his  head,  upon  being  assured  that  it  was  as  light  as  a 
feather ;  whilst  he  declared  himself  altogether  unable  to  raise  a  handker- 
chief from  the  table,  after  many  apparently  strenuous  efibrts,  having  been 
assured  that  its  weight  was  too  great  for  him  to  move.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  personal  character  of  the  individual  placed  him 
above  the  suspicion  of  intentional  deceit ;  and  if  our  readers  will  only  try 
the  first  of  these  experiments  for  themselves  in  the  waking  state,  we  feel 
assured  from  our  own  experience  that  they  will  find  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
complishing such  a  feat  on  the  first  trial,  unless  they  should  happen  to 
possess  a  remarkable  muscular  development  in  their  superior  extremities ; 
whilst  the  training  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  performed  with  the  ease 
with  which  we  saw  it  executed,  ought  to  have  manifested  itself  in  the  indi- 
vidual whose  performance  we  witnessed,  had  that  performance  been  the  re- 
sult of  practice  with  a  deceptive  intention.  Of  course  there  is  no  proof  oi 
the  absence  of  deception  in  the  second  experiment ;  and,  therefore,  we 
would  not  draw  any  inference  from  it  alone.  But  both  seem  to  agree  in  this 
remarkable  phenomenon,  which  we  think  we  may  regard  as  typical  of  the 
state  to  which  we  allude ;  namely,  that  the  actions  of  the  individual  were 
completely  governed  by  his  ideas,  and  that  these  ideas  were  not  corrected 
by  his  sensations  in  the  way  that  they  are  in  the  waking  state.  He  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  weight  was  light :  and  the  experience  of  its  actual  pres- 
sure on  his  finger  did  not  undeceive  him.  The  degree  in  which  our  mus- 
cular sense  and  our  muscular  exertion  are  influenced  by  our  mental  con- 
dition, must  be  familiar  to  every  one.  Most  of  our  reaoers  have  probably 
heard  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  exclamation,  ''Bless  me,  how  heavy  it  is!'' 
when  he  first  poised  a  globule  of  potassium  upon  his  finger,  and  judged 
of  its  weight  from  its  metallic  appearance ;  although  it  is  res^y  much  lighter 
than  water.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  great  increase  of  mus- 
cular power,  which  results  from  the  confidence  of  success  in  any  parti- 
cular efibrt,  or  from  the  overpowering  desire  of  saving  one's  life ;  wmlst  a 
doubt  of  ffdlure,  still  more  a  settled  determination  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  success  of  the  exertion,    unnerves"  the  frame,  and  deprives  it  of  even 
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its  ordinary  degree  of  power.  We  very  well  remember  an  experiment  which 
was  much  in  yogae  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  four  persons  were  to  lift  a 
fifth  from  the  ground  with  extraordinary  ease,  provided  that  they  fdl  took 
a  full  inspiration  at  the  same  moment ;  and  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  individual  so  elevated  went  up  like  a  feather,  and  was  capable  of  being 
sustained  upon  the  fore-fingers  of  his  bearers.  Now  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand upon  physiological  principles  the  benefit  of  a  full  inspiration  in 
communicating  a  temporary  increase  to  the  muscular  power  of  those  who 
were  to  exert  it ;  but  how  it  could  make  any  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  party  lifted  whether  his  chest  were  full  or  empty  (except  by  altering 
his  specific  gravity  in  an  inappreciable  degree)  we  never  could  understand; 
and  after  an  attentive  observation  of  the  experiment,  as  performed  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances  and  by  many  different  parties,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  facility  with  which  it  was  performed  depended  en- 
tirely (c€eteris  paribus)  upon  the  strength  of  the  impression  previously 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  parties ;  and  tliat  whilst  those  who  were 
confident  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  would  accomplish  the  feat  without 
efibrt,  those  who  were  sceptical  could  find  out  no  other  effect  than  that 
which  might  be  predicted  on  the  grounds  already  mentioned.  If  this  ex- 
planation be  fuUy  carried  out,  and  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  idea 
receives  no  contradiction  nor  correction  from  actual  sensations,  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  completely  adequate  to  explain  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomena we  have  mentioned.  The  whole  character  of  the  state  of  som- 
nambulism, indeed,  when  carefully  considered,  appears  to  us  explicable  on 
this  view, — that  the  mind  is  conscious  only  of  ideas  or  cerebral  operations, 
and  that  external  impressions  do  not  excite  its  attention  as  ordmary  sen- 
sations, but  only  by  exciting  those  operations,  or  in  other  words  by  gene- 
rating ideas.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  phenomena  of  the  fantasia 
and  of  insanity  indicate  that  these  states  have  many  points  of  alliance 
with  that  which  we  have  just  been  considering ;  but  we  shall  first  revert 
for  a  short  time  to  the  converse  state,  in  which  the  sensorium  remains 
open  to  external  impressions,  and  the  respondent  consensual  actions  are 
performed ;  but  in  which  it  seems  altogether  incapable  of  being  influenced 
by  cerebral  changes,  that  is,  of  receiving  ideas  or  following  out  a  process 
of  reasoning. 

Of  this  state,  a  remarkable  case  published  not  long  since  by  a  very 
intelligent  observer,*  affords  a  most  apposite  illustration.  Our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  it  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  article  to 
which  we  have  already  referred ;  and  we  could  not  wish  a  better  practical 
exemplification  of  the  theoretical  views  we  then  advanced.  The  subject  of 
the  case  was  a  young  woman  of  robust  constitution  and  good  health,  who 
accidentally  fell  into  a  river  and  was  nearly  drowned.  She  remained  in- 
sensible for  six  hours  after  the  immersion ;  but  recovered  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  give  some  account  of  the  accident  and  of  her  subsequent  feelings, 
though  she  continued  far  from  well.  Ten  days  subsequently,  however, 
she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  complete  stupor,  which  lasted  four  hours ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  she  opened  her  eyes,  but  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
any  of  her  friends  around  her ;  and  she  appeared  to  be  utterly  deprived  of 
the  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  speech. 
Her  mental  faculties  seemed  to  be  entirely  suspended  ;  her  only  medium 
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of  communication  with  the  external  world  being  through  the  senses  of 
sight  and  touch,  neither  of  which  appeared  to  arouse  ideas  in  her  mind, 
though  respondent  movements  of  Tarious  kinds  were  excited  through  them. 

Her  vision  at  short  distances  was  quick ;  and  so  great  was  the  sense  of  exalta- 
tion of  the  e^eneral  sensibility  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  the  slightest  touch 
would  starUe  her;  still,  unless  she  was  touched,  or  an  object  or  a  person  was  so 
placed  that  she  could  not  help  seeing  the  one  or  the  other,  she  appeared  to  be 
quite  lost  to  everything  that  was  passing  around  her.  She  had  no  notion  that  she 
was  at  home,  nor  the  least  knowledge  of  anything^  about  her ;  she  did  not  even 
know  her  own  mother,  who  attended  upon  her  wiui  the  most  unwearied  assiduity 
and  kindness.  Her  memory  and  the  power  of  associating  ideas  [apparently  the 
power  of forming  them  also, — rev.]  were  quite  gone.  Wherever  she  was  placed, 
there  she  remained  during  the  day.  She  was  very  weak,  but  her  bodily  health 
was  not  much  deranged ;  the  tongue  was  clean ;  the  skin  moist ;  and  the  puhie 

quiet  and  regular   Her  appetite  was  good ;  but  having  neither  taste  nor 

smell,  she  ate  alike  indifferently  whatever  she  was  fed  with,  and  took  nauseous 
medicines  as  readily  as  delicious  viands.  She  required  to  be  fed.  When  1  first 
saw  her,  she  had  no  notion  of  taking  the  food  that  was  placed  before  her ;  but,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  if  a  spoon  was  put  into  her  hands,  and  filled  by  her  mother, 
and  conveyed  a  few  times  to  her  mouth,  she  would  afterwards  go  on  by  herself 
until  the  whole  was  eaten.  Her  wants  were  sedulously  attended  to ;  but  she 
manifetttd  no  uneasiness  as  to  food^  however  long  she  might  be  kept  without  it. 
The  same  tiling  was  observed  in  reference  to  drink.  The  calls  of  nature  were 
alike  unheeded  by  her ;  the  urine  and  feces  were  voided  unconsciously ;  but  with 
the  striking  peculiarity  that,  during  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces,  such  was  the  re- 
flex action  induced,  that  the  extremities  became  spasmodically  convulsed  and 
rigid,  the  head  was  thrown  backwards,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  stiff*,  and  the 
eyelids  closed  ;  so  that  her  mother  considered  that  her  bowels  never  acted  without 
her  having  what  she  called  ''a  convulsion  fit  the  same  thing  occasionally  hap- 
pened when  the  bladder  expelled  its  contents ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
the  same  tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  invariably  took  place  when  she  went  to 
sleep." 

Before  quoting  any  more  of  the  details  of  this  interesting  case,  we  may 
stop  to  remark,  that  all  the  automatic  movements  unconnected  with 
sensation,  of  which  the  spinal  cord  is  the  instrument,  seemed  to  go  on 
without  interference ;  as  cud  also  those  dependent  upon  the  sensations  of 
sight  and  touch ;  whilst  the  functions  of  the  other  ganglia,  together  with 
those  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  appeared  to  be  in  complete  abeyance. 
The  analysis  of  the  facts  stated  regarding  her  ingestion  of  food  seems  to 
make  this  clear.  She  swallowed  food  when  it  was  put  into  her  mouth ; 
this  was  a  purely  automatic  action,  the  reception  by  the  lips  being  probably 
excited  by  sensation  (for  this  movement  is  different  from  that  of  suction, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  purely  reflex),  whilst  the  act  of  deglutition, 
when  the  food  is  carried  within  reach  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  is  excited 
without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  sensation.  She  made  no  spontaneous 
efibrt,  however,  to  feed  herself  with  the  spoon ;  showing  that  she  had  not 
even  that  simple  idea  of  helping  herself,  which  infants  so  early  acquire. 
But  after  her  mother  had  conveyed  the  spoon  a  few  times  to  her  mouth, 
and  had  thus  caused  the  muscular  action  to  become  associated  with  the 
sensorial  stimulus,  the  patient  continued  the  operation.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  necessary  to  repeat  this  lesson  on  every  occasion; 
showing  the  complete  absence  of  memory  for  an  idea  of  a  character  so 
simple  and  immediately  connected  with  the  supply  of  the  bodily  wants. 
The  difierence  between  an  instinct  and  a  desire  or  propensity ^  on  which  we 
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formerly  dwelt,  is  here  most  strikingly  manifested.  The  patient  had  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  ingest  food ;  as  is  shown  by  her  performance  of 
the  actions  already  alluded  to  :  but  these  actions  required  the  stimulus  of 
the  present  sensation^  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  any 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  object  as  food ;  at  any  rate,  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  the  existence  of  any  such  notion  or  idea,  causing  her  to 
manifest  a  desire  for  food  or  drink  in  the  absence  of  the  objects,  when  she 
must  have  been  conscious  of  the  uneasy  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
The  very  limited  nature  of  her  faculties,  and  the  automatic  life  she  was 
leading,  appear  further  evident  from  the  following  particulars. 

^  One  of  her  first  acts  on  recovering  from  the  fit  had  been  to  busy  herself  in 
picking  the  bed-clotbes ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  be  dressed, 
she  continued  the  habit  by  incessantly  picking  some  portion  or  her  dress.  She 
seemed  to  want  an  occupation  for  her  fingers,  and  accordingly  part  of  an  old 
straw  bonnet  was  given  to  her,  which  she  pulled  to  pieces  of  great  minuteness ; 
she  was  afterwards  bountifully  supplied  with  roses ;  she  picked  off  the  leaves, 
and  then  tore  them  into  the  smallest  particles  imaginable.  A  few  days  subse- 
quently,  she  began  forming  upon  the  table,  out  of  these  minute  particles,  rude 
figures  of  roses  and  other  common  garden  fiowers;  she  had  never  received  any 
instructions  in  drawing. — Roses  not  being  so  plentiful  in  London,  waste  paper 
and  a  pair  of  scissors  were  put  into  her  hands:  and  for  some  days  she  found  an 
occupation  in  cutting  the  paper  Into  shreds ;  after  a  time  these  cuttings  assumed 
rude  figures  and  shapes,  and  more  particularly  the  shapes  used  in  patchwork.  At 
len^h  she  was  supplied  with  proper  materials  for  patchwork ;  and  after  some 
initiatory  instruction,  she  took  to  her  needle  and  in  good  earnest  to  this  employ- 
ment. She  now  laboured  incessantly  at  patchwork  from  morning  to  nieht,  and 
on  Sundays  and  week-days,  for  she  knew  no  difference  of  days ;  nor  could  she  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  difference.  She  had  no  remembrance  from  day  to  day 
of  what  she  had  been  doing  on  the  previous  day,  and  so  every  morning  com- 
menced de  novo.  Whatever  she  began,  that  she  continued  to  work  at  whUe  day- 
light lasted ;  manifesting  no  uneasiness  for  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  taking  not 
the  slightest  heed  of  anything  which  was  going  on  around  her,  but  intent  on^  on 
her  patchwork.*' 

She  gradually  began,  like  a  child,  to  register  ideas  and  acquire  ex- 
perience. This  was  first  shown  in  connexion  with  her  manual  occupation. 
From  patchwork,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  materials  within  her  reach, 
she  was  led  to  the  higher  art  of  worsted  work,  by  which  her  attention 
was  soon  engrossed  as  constantly  as  it  had  before  been  by  her  humbler 
employment.  She  was  delighted  with  the  colours  and  the  flowers  upon 
the  patterns  that  were  brou^t  to  her,  and  seemed  to  derive  special  en- 
joyment f\rom  the  harmony  of  colours ;  nor  did  she  conceal  her  want  of 
respect  towards  any  specimen  of  work  that  was  placed  before  her,  but 
immediately  threw  it  aside  if  the  arrangement  displeased  her.  She  still 
had  no  recollection  from  day  to  day  what  she  had  done,  and  every  morning 
began  something  new,  unless  her  unfinished  work  was  placed  before  her ; 
and  after  imitating  the  patterns  of  others,  she  began  devising  some  of  her 
own.  The  first  ideas  derived  from  her  former  experience,  ^t  seemed  to 
be  awakened  within  her,  were  connected  with  two  subjects  which  had 
naturally  made  a  strong  impression  upon  her ;  namely,  her  fall  into  the 
river,  and  a  love-affair.  It  vrill  be  obvious  that  her  pleasure  in  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  patterns,  the  harmony  of  colours,  &c.  was  at  first 
simply  sensorial;  but  she  gradually  took  an  interest  in  looking  at  pictures 
or  prints,  more  especially  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals.  When,  however, 
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she  was  shown  a  landscape  in  which  there  was  a  river,  or  the  view  of  a 
trouhled  sea,  she  hecame  intensely  excited  and  violently  agitated,  and  one 
of  her  fits  of  spasmodic  rigidity  and  insensihility  immediately  followed. 
If  the  picture  were  removed  before  the  paroxysm  had  subsided,  she  mani- 
fested no  recollection  of  what  bad  taken  place ;  but  so  great  was  the 
feeling  of  dread  or  fright  associated  with  water,  that  the  mere  sight  of  it 
in  motion,  its  mere  ronning  from  one  vessel  to  another,  made  her  shudder 
and  tremble ;  and  in  the  act  of  washing  her  hands  they  were  merely  placed 
in  water  .  An  attempt  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  shower-bath,  by  simply 
pouriug  water  through  a  colander  upon  her  headj  induced  such  alarming 
excitement  and  fright,  and  was  followed  by  a  fit  of  insensibility  of  such 
long  continuance,  that  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive that  these  phenomena  warrant  the  inference  that  she  had  as  yet  any 
idea,  even  an  indistinct  one,  of  her  accident,  or  of  the  circumstances 
attending  upon  it;  for  we  have  known  a  case  of  spontaneous  double 
consciousness,  in  which  a  strong  feeling  excited  in  one  state  left  an  impres- 
sion that  manifested  itself  strongly  in  the  other,  although  the  individual 
was  completely  oblivious  of  its  cause.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
convulsions  were  brought  on,  in  this  case,  shows  that  simple  ideas  were 
now  being  formed ;  for  whilst  the  actual  sight  or  contact  of  moving  water 
excited  them  by  the  simple  sensorial  channel,  the  sight  of  a  picture  con- 
taining a  river  or  water  in  motion  could  only  do  so  by  giving  rise  to  the 
idea  of  water.  Had  she  been  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  names 
in  this  state,  we  doubt  not  that  the  sight  of  the  word  water  would  have 
produced  the  same  efiect.  Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  the  exact 
coincidence  of  these  phenomena  with  those  of  the  hydrophobic  convulsion, 
to  which  we  alluded  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  will  also  agree  with  us, 
we  trust,  that  the  pecuhar  condition  of  this  patient  confirms  the  explana- 
tion of  those  actions  which  we  then  gave, — namely,  that  they  are  excited 
through  the  sensory  ganglia;  the  idea  transmitted  from  the  cerebrum 
having  exactly  the  same  influence  upon  them  as  would  have  been  exerted 
by  a  sensation  directly  transmitted  from  without. 

From  an  early  stage  of  her  illness  she  had  derived  evident  pleasure  from 
the  proximity  of  a  young  man,  to  whom  she  had  been  attached ;  he  was 
evidently  an  object  of  interest  when  nothing  else  would  rouse  her ;  and 
nothinff  seemed  to  give  her  so  much  pleasure  as  his  presence.  He  came 
regulany  every  eveniug  to  see  her,  and  she  as  regularly  looked  for  his 
coming.  At  a  time  when  she  did  not  remember  from  one  hour  to  another 
what  she  was  doing,  she  would  look  anxiously  for  the  opening  of  the  door 
about  the  time  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  if  he  came  not, 
she  was  fidgety  and  fretful  throughout  the  evening.  When  by  her  re- 
moval into  the  country  she  lost  sight  of  him  for  some  time,  she  became 
unhappy  and  irritable,  manifested  no  pleasure  in  anything,  and  sufiered 
very  frequently  from  fits  of  spasmodic  rigidity  and  insensibihty.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  remained  constantly  near  her,  she  improved  in 
bodily  health,  early  associations  were  gradually  awakened,  and  her  intel- 
lectual powers  and  memory  of  words  progressively  returned.  We  here 
see  very  clearly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  composite  nature  of  the  emotion 
of  afiection.  At  first,  there  was  simple  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  her 
lover,  excited  by  the  gratification  which  former  association  had  connected 
with  the  sensation.    Afterwards,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  pleasure 
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became  connected  with  the  idea  ;  she  thought  of  him  when  absent,  expected 
his  return  (even  showing  a  power  of  measuring  time  when  she  had  no 
memory  for  anything  else),  and  manifested  discomfort  if  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance.  Here  we  see  the  true  emotion,  namely,  the  association  of 
pleasure  with  the  idea  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  deeire  would  spring 
out  of  it.  The  desire,  in  her  then  condition,  would  be  inoperative  in 
causing  voluntary  movement  for  its  gratification;  simply  because  there  was 
no  intellect  for  it  to  act  upon.  Her  mental  powers,  however,  were  gra- 
dually returning.  She  took  greater  heed  of  the  objects  by  which  she  was 
surrounded ;  and  on  one  occasion,  seeing  her  mother  in  a  state  of  exces- 
sive agitation  and  grief,  she  became  excited  herself,  and  in  the  emotional 
excitement  of  the  moment  suddenly  ejaculated,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  What's  the  matter  f "    From  this  tmie  she  began  to  articulate  a  few 


The  pronoun  this"  was  her  favorite  word ;  and  it  was  appUed  alike  to 
every  individual  object,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  first  objects  which 
she  called  by  their  right  names  were  wild  fiowers,  for  which  she  had  shown 
quite  a  passion  when  a  child ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  h^r  interest  in 
these  and  her  recollection  of  their  names  should  have  manifested  itself  at 
a  time  when  she  exhibited  not  the  least  recollection  of  the  "  old  familiar 
friends  and  places*'  of  her  childhood.  As  her  intellect  gradually  expanded, 
and  her  ideaa  became  more  numerous  and  definite,  they  manifested 
themselves  chiefly  in  the  form  of  emotions ;  that  is,  the  chief  indications 
of  them  were  through  the  signs  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  last  were  fre- 
quently exhibited,  in  the  attacks  of  insensibility  and  spasmodic  rigidity, 
which  came  on  at  the  slightest  alarm.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  these 
attacks,  throughout  this  remarkable  period,  were  apt  to  recur  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  when  her  eyes  had  been  long  directed  intently  upon  her  work ; 
which  affords  another  jproof  how  closely  the  emotional  cause  of  them  must 
have  been  akin  to  the  influence  of  sensory  impressions,  the  eflects  of  the 
two  being  precisely  the  same.  On  one  occasion,  being  alarmed  by  a 
stranger,  she  had  quite  an  hysterical  paroxysm,  followed  by  insensibility; 
•and  in  consequence  she  lost  her  speech,  taste,  and  smell  (^hich  she  had 
been  gradually  recovering)  for  some  days  afterwards.  The  mere  sight  of 
the  same  person  again  (evidently  calling  up  the  first  disagreeable  impres- 
nony  was  followed  by  a  scream  and  excessive  agitation. 

The  mode  of  recovery  of  this  patient  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  any- 
thing in  her  history.  Her  health  and  bodily  strength  seemed  completely 
re-established,  her  vocabulary  was  being  extended,  and  her  mental  capacity 
was  improving,  when  she  became  aware  that  her  lover  was  paying  attention 
to  another  woman.  This  idea  immediately  and  very  naturally  excited  the 
emotion  of  jealousy ;  which,  if  we  analyse  it,  will  appear  to  be  nothing 
else  than  a  painful  feeling  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  faithlessness^ 
the  object  beloved.  On  one  occasion  this  feeling  was  so  strongly  excited, 
that  she  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  insensibility,  which  resembled  her  first  attack 
in  duration  and  severity.    This,  however,  proved  sanatory. 

*'  When  the  insensibility  passed  off,  she  was  no  longer  spell-bound.  The  veil 
of  oblivion  was  withdrawn ;  and,  as  if  awaking  from  a  sleep  of  twelve  months* 
duration,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  her  grandfather,  grandmother,  and 
their  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  in  the  old  house  at  Shoreham.  She 
awoke  in  the  possession  of  her  natural  frusulties  and  former  knowledge ;  but  with- 
out  the  slightest  remembrance  of  anything  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval 


words ;  but  she  neither  called 


things  by  their  right  names. 
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from  the  iavasion  of  the  first  fit  up  to  the  present  time.  She  spoke,  but  she  beard 
not ;  she  was  still  deaf,  but  as  she  could  read  and  write  as  formerly,  she  was  no 
longer  cut  off  from  communication  with  others.** 

From  this  time  she  rapidly  improved,  but  for  acme  time  continued  deaf. 
She  soon  perfectly  understood  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  what  her  mother 
said ;  they  conyened  with  facility  and  quickness  together,  but  she  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  lips  of  a  stranger.  She  was  completely 
unaware  of  the  change  in  her  lover's  affections  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  state  of  second  consciousness ;  and  a  painful  explanation  was  neces- 
sary. This,  however,  she  bore  very  well,  and  has  since  recovered  her 
previous  bodily  and  mental  health.  We  commend  the  attentive  study  of 
this  interesting  case  (of  which  we  have  only  given  the  leading  features)  to 
our  readers,  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  a  human  being  completely 
destitute  as  it  would  seem  of  cerebral  power,  and  having  only  two  sources 
of  sensorial  change,  but  these  two  in  active  operation,  and  serving  as  the 
direct  stimuli  to  consensual  movements,  having  associated  with  them  also 
the  simple  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  As  her  power  of  forming  ideas 
returned,  pleasure  and  pain  were  associated  with  these  ideas,  constituting 
emotions  ;  and  as  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect  were  not  yet  called  into 
operation,  these  emotions  were  the  dominant  springs  of  her  conduct,  acting 
without  the  control  of  the  reasoning  processes,  to  which  in  the  well-regu- 
lated mind  they  are  subject,  serving  only  as  motives  to  them.  Numerous 
cases  might  be  alluded  to,  which  present  the  same  general  features ;  but 
we  know  of  none  in  which  the  details  have  been  so  carefully  watched  and 
recorded.  Thus  there  is  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rush,  of  a  man  who  was 
BO  violently  affected  by  some  losses  in  trade  that  he  was  deprived  almost 
instantly  of  all  his  mental  faculties..  He  did  not  take  any  notice  of  any- 
thing, not  even  expressing  a  desire  for  food,  but  merely  taking  it  when  it 
was  put  into  his  mouth.  A  servant  dressed  him  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  a  seat  in  his  parlour,  where  he  remained  the  whole  day, 
with  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  In  this  state 
he  continued  nearly  five  years,  and  then  recovered  completely  and  rather 
suddenly.  There  is  also  the  well-known  case  of  the  sailor  who  was  re- 
duced to  this  condition  by  a  fracture  of  the  skuU  with  depression  ;  he  re- 
mained in  it  for  some  time ;  and  at  last  was  immediately  restored  by  the 
elevation  of  the  depressed  bone,  which  was  effected  by  Mr.  Cline.  The 
Cretins  of  the  first  degree,  also,  are  nearly  in  the  same  state.  They  spend 
their  time  in  basking  in  the  sun  or  in  sitting  by  the  fire  (experiencing 
merely  sensorial  pleasure)  without  any  traces  of  intelligence ;  and  show 
no  higher  sensibility  to  the  common  wants  of  nature,  than  is  evinced  by 
their  going  when  excited  by  hunger  to  places  where  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  their  food.  Thi,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  grade  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  somewhat  above  that  exhibited  in  the  cases  already 
quoted.  The  condition  of  the  Cretins  of  the  second  degree,  who  are  more 
susceptible  of  education  and  can  form  simple  ideas  on  the  most  common 
subjects,  presents  a  remarkable  parallelism  with  that  of  the  young  woman 
whose  case  we  have  been  analysing,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that 
preceded  the  second  fit.  And  there  is  this  farther  point  of  resemblance ; 
that  in  this  condition,  the  emotions  and  propensities,  formed  by  the  at- 
taching of  pleasure  or  pain  to  these  ideas,  are  peculiarly  strong,  not  being 
kept  in  check  by  any  superior  power. 
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We  think  it  will  be  obyious  to  those  who  haye  followed  us  through  onr 
preyioos  investigations,  that  phenomena  of  this  kind  afford  very  strong 
additional  evidence  in  favour  of  our  view  of  the  functional  distinctness 
the  sensory  ganglia  in  man.  The  idiot  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  the 
sailor  on  whom  Mr.  Cline  operated,  present  all  the  psychical  characters  of 
M.  Flourens'  pigeon,  from  which  the  hemispheres  had  been  removed. 
They  were  less  alive  to  external  objects,  however,  than  the  Cretins  and 
Mr.  Dunn's  patient ;  in  whom  the  sensory  ganglia  were  evidently  in  a 
Btate  of  higher  functional  activity,  and  who  obviously  felt  pleasure  and 
pain  in  connexion  with  their  sensations,  these  feelings  manifesting  them- 
selves in  the  actions  which  they  instinctively  prompted.  The  forma- 
tion of  true  emotions,  as  soon  as  ever  ideas  were  generated  with  which 
feelings  could  be  connected,  is  another  point  which  seems  to  us  to  derive 
striking  illustration  from  the  phenomena  we  have  adverted  to.  It  is  worth 
noticing  in  regard  to  the  Cretins,  that  their  various  grades  of  idiocy  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  which  we  find  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  that  the 
£&ct  of  the  possession  of  full  sensorial  power  with  complete  absence  of  in- 
tellectaal,  also  harmonizes  well  with  the  fact  that  the  sensory  ganglia  are 
fully  developed,  at  a  time  when  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  scarcely 
made  their  appearance ;  so  that  their  condition  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
pure  arrest  of  development.  We  should  not  expect  to  find  a  complete 
absence  of  cerebrum  in  such  cases  ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  an  attentive 
examination  would  discover  some  imperfection,  which  suffices  to  prevent 
it  from  duly  performing  its  functions. 

We  may  seem  to  have  wandered  far  from  our  original  subject,  in  entering 
upon  the  preceding  disquisition ;  but  we  have  been  desirous  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  new  and  more  discriminating  investigation  of  abnormal 
mental  phenomena ;  and  we  have  thought  it  best  to  commence  with  those 
cases  in  which  the  cerebral  action  is  either  suspended  altogether,  or  is 
weak  and  inefficient,  whilst  the  sensorial  is  unaffected.  In  most  forms  of 
imbeciUty,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  this  will  be  found,  we  believe,  to 
be  the  general  state.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  error  of  perception, 
so  much  as  an  inability  to  perceive,  consequent  upon  deficiency  of  these 
powers  of  memory,  comparison,  &c.,  on  wnich  the  formation  of  definite 
notions  of  external  objects  are  dependent.  This  deficiency  may  not  be 
complete,  but  may  extend  only  to  particular  classes  of  objects ;  or  it  may 
not  exist  so  far  as  external  objects  are  concerned ;  being  only  manifested 
in  the  want  of  power  to  reason  upon  abstract  ideas. 

But  there  is  also  a  certain  class  of  imbedles,  in  whom — ^to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Hofil>auer«-the  intensity  predominates  over  the  exteneity  ;  that 
is,  the  mind  is  too  much  occupied  with  its  own  thoughts,  and  too  little 
attentive  to  external  objects.  This  is  simply  **  absence  of  mind"  carried 
to  an  excess,  and  constant  instead  of  occasional ;  and  the  state  appears  to 
us  to  correspond  closely  with  that  of  dreaming  and  some  forms  of  som- 
nambulism. The  cerebrum  is  active,  but  feeds  as  it  were  upon  its  own 
thoughts;  the  sensory  ganglia  not  being  readily  acted  on  by  external 
impressions,  nor  easily  communicating  these  to  the  intellect,  which  conse- 
quently remains  isolated  as  it  were  from  the  external  world,  and  cannot 
be  brought  en  rapport  with  its  condition. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  present  into  the  analysis  of  the  various  forms  of 
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insanity,  which  result  from  perversion  of  the  regular  functions  of  the 
sensory  ganglia  and  cerebrum,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  point, 
on  which  M.  Moreau  dwells  at  great  length,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  ehief 
"argument*'  of  his  book  ;  namely,  that  in  cases  of  monomania  the  delo- 
sion,  where  it  exists,  is  purely  intellectual,  and  is  not  induced  by  the  ex- 
altation of  the  particular  moral  feeling  or  emotion  with  which  it  seems  to 
be  connected.    Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  much  discussion  has 
taken  place  upon  this  question ;  the  prevalent  idea  having  been  of  late, 
that  the  disordered  moral  state  is  usufdly  the  cause  of  the  illusion.  The 
views  we  have  propounded  on  the  nature  of  the  moral  feelings  tend  to  har- 
monize these  conflicting  doctrines,  and  to  show  that  both  are  true  in  a 
certain  sense.    For  if  we  consider  a  moral  feeling  to  be  (tm  its  name  almost 
implies)  a  simple  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  connectea  with  a  particuhir 
class  of  ideas,  we  see  that  where  any  such  emotion  exists  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree,  it  must  involve  an  undue  predominance  of  a  certain 
class  of  ideas,  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the  whole  intellectual  state  of 
the  individuaJ,  and  in  the  interpretation  he  will  put  upon  the  occurrences 
^oing  on  around  him.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  depressing  emotions  (aa 
IS  a  very  common  occurrence  in  these  days  of  eager  competition  with 
those  who  have  overtasked  their  mental  powers)  are  unduly  predominant^ 
we  mean  that  painful  ideas  fill  the  mind ;  the  individual  looks  at  the 
past,  present,  and  future  in  a  gloomy  light ;  he  is  thus  led  to  give  every 
possible  unfavorable  interpretation  to  the  actions  of  others,  even  his 
dearest  Mends  being  in  league  to  injure  him ;  in  a  further  stage  of  the 
malady,  the  patient's  notions  of  actual  occurrences  are  distorted  by  the 
erroneous  perceptions  which  result  from  his  habitual  tendency  to  misin- 
terpretation ;  and  if  the  condition  be  still  more  exaggerated,  he  comes  to 
beheve  in  the  reality,  not  merely  of  his  view  of  the  feelings  of  others  to- 
wards lum  (judging  of  them  by  a  reasonmg  process,  in  which  the  influence 
of  his  disordered  feeling  is  si:d£ciently  apparent) ;  nor  only  of  his  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  occurrences  which  have  actually  taken  place,  but  of 
which  the  unpleasant  character  is  entirely  due  to  hiB  habitual  train  of 
thought ;  but  also  of  supposed  occurrences,  which  have  never  had  even 
the  remotest  foundation  in  fact,  and  which  are  altogether  the  products  of 
his  own  disordered  imagination.    Thus  we  see  that  the  tendency  to  in- 
dulge in  a  certain  class  of  ideas,  which  la  in  itself  purely  intellectual,  and 
the  feeling  which,  when  connected  with  those  iaeas,  gives  them  their 
emotional  character,  are  usually  both  concerned  in  the  formation  of  hallu- 
cinations ;  and  if  our  view  is  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  definitions  now  in  vogue.    As  an  illustration  of 
how  completely  the  true  propensities,  as  well  as  the  proper  emotions,  are 
dependent  upon  the  formation  of  ideas,  we  may  adduce  an  anecdote  of  a 
man  who  was  strongly  afiected  with  the  destructive  tendency ;  and  when 
restrained  firom  doing  mischief,  he  would  manifest  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
dwelling  on  the  idea,  in  the  continual  use  of  the  words  "  crush,"  "  smash," 
ftc,  which  afibrded  a  harmless  vent  to  the  passion  that  was  struggling  in 
his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  indicated  its  nature.    We  now  quit  the 
subject  for  the  present,  to  revert  to  it  on  some  future  opportunity. 
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Art.  I. — Dr.  Underwood 9  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children;  unth 
Directions  for  the  Management  of  Infants.  Tenth  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions. By  Henry  Davies,  m.d..  Senior  Physician  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital. — London,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  596. 

NoNB  of  oar  readers,  howeyer  old,  or  however  yonng,  bat  most  be 
familiar  with  the  title,  at  least,  of  this  book.  '  Underwood  on  Children' 
was  the  standing  authority  on  its  subject,  in  the  days  of  oar  youth,  and 
much  pains  have  been  taken,  at  different  times,  to  keep  the  standard  up  to 
the  level  of  the  requirements  of  the  passing  day.  Dr.  Davies  is  the  third 
editor  and  annotator  of  the  book  in  our  time, — ^Drs.  Merriman  and  Marshall 
Hall  having  been  his  immediate  predecessors.  The  present  edition  con- 
tains all  the  notes  of  these  two  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  the 
editor's  own,  who  moreover  tells  us  that  "  in  the  conduct  and  production 
of  the  work  he  has  received  the  assistance  of  the  late  Dr.  Domeier,  Dr. 
Klein  Grant,  and  Dr.  Sayer."  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  notes  of  the  former  editors,  and  all  those  of  the  present 
editor  and  his  coadjutors,  are  embodied  in  the  text,  and  that  Dr.  Davies, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  has,  moreover,  "  deemed  it  advisable  to  adhere  to 
Dr.  Underwood's  arrangement  and,  for  the  most  part,  also  to  retain  his 
language  and  opinions,"  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader,  who  will  try  to 
imagine  a  book  so  constructed,  to  learn,  as  he  learns  from  the  advertise- 
ment, that  it  contains  varieties  of  style  and  language,  as  well  as  some 
incongruities  especially  relative  to  the  use  of  pronouns."  And,  sure  enough, 
the  pages  of  the  volume  do  occasionally  present  such  a  composite  charac- 
ter of  structure,  both  as  regards  language  and  doctrines,  as  reminds  us 
rather  more  of  the  coat  of  Joseph,  than  of  the  temples  of  Athens.  We  are 
BOTTj  that  Dr.  Davies  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  publishers  to  have  the 
origmal  treatise  reproduced,  under  any  modification  of  plan  and  form,  and 
did  not  devote  the  many  precious  hours  that  this  mosaic  must  have  cost 
him,  to  the  task  of  giving  us  an  original  work  on  the  same  subject.  This 
is  a  task  for  which  his  long  experience  had  well  prepared  him,  and  which 
many  of  the  excellent  living  notes  he  has  here  thrust  into  the  carcase  of 
old  Underwood,  prove  he  was  well  qualified  for  executing.  But  dU  aliter 
visum ;  the  gods  of  Paternoster  row  and  Princes  street,  doubtiess,  would 
not  forego  the  teUing  Title  ;  and  hence  we  are  starded  with  yet  another 
metempsychosis  of  the  dear  defunct  partner  of  our  youthful  studies. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding,  we  make  the  old  friend  with  a  new 
face  welcome.    With  all  its  fiiults  of  form  and  substance,  the  book  as  it 
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now  stands  is  far  from  a  bad  book  after  all : — unswept"  as  it  is,  and 
besmeared  with  gluttish  time,"  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  real 
and  substantial  yalue,  which  will  prove  of  permanent  interest,  not  merely  to 


it  would  be  well  if  some  others  could  imitate,  all  that  the  editor  says  of 
his  book  is,  that  he  **  hopes  that  it  will  be  found  an  improTcment  upon 
former  editions,  and  a  good  practical  treatise.*'  We  beg  to  assure  him 
that  he  may  justly  take  the  credit  of  having  done  much  more  for  the 
original,  than  the  other  editors  did ;  and  consequently,  that,  as  it  now 
stands,  the  book  is,  in  our  opinion,  vastly  superior  to  the  preceding 
editions.  Nay  more — due  allowance  being  made  for  its  inherent  and  un- 
avoidable defects, — we  think  Dr.  Davies  is  entitled  to  claim  for  it  the 
character  of  "  a  good  practical  treatise." 

Dr.  Davies  has  enriched  the  volume  with  many  excellent  practical  obser- 
vations of  his  own,  and  has  drawn  copiously  from  the  stores  of  recent 
English  writers.  His  own  additions  are  all  of  a  plain,  unpretending 
practical  character,  conveying  useful  information  much  in  the  style  in 
which  U  nderwood  himself  would  have  given  it.  We  regret  that  our  present 
available  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  even  a  single  specimen  of  this  new 
matter ;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  wherever  they  find  the  initials 
H.  D.  appended  to  an  interpolated  passage,  they  will  find  it  worth  perusal. 
By  the  way,  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the  volume  that  it  is  unprovided  with  an 
Index,  as  this  is  particularly  needed  in  a  book  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials,  and  these  so  inartistically  put  together.  A  copious  alphabetical 
index  would  have  gone  far  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  classification  and 
arrangement  inseparable  from  the  plan  on  which  the  work  has  been  com- 
posed. Among  me  many  passages  we  had  marked  as  bearing  the  stamp 
of  Dr.  Davies's  own  practic^  hand,  we  would  refer  the  reader,  for  favor- 
able specimens,  to  pages  186  and  313.  He  vrill  there  find  excellent 
observations  on  two  important  diseases,  "  Spasm  of  the  Glottis,"  and 
"Typhus  or  low  fever  of  Children.*'  Many  others  of  a  similar  kind  will 
strike  the  eye  of  the  practised  reader  as  he  turns  over  the  many-coloured 
pages  now  before  our  own  ;  and  we  believe  that  few  practical  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  treat  the  diseases  of  children,  will  fful,  after  even  a  shght 
examination,  to  add  the  volume  to  the  shelf  where  he  has  deposited  the 
works  for  didly  reference  in  the  exigencies  of  practice. 


Art.  11.-- Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seasons.    By  Thomas  Griffiths. — 
London,  1846.    pp.  495. 

This  little  volume  combines,  in  an  emiment  degree,  amusement  with 
instruction.  It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  chemi^,  physical,  and  vital 
phenomena  characteristic  of  the  four  grand  periods  or  seasons  of  the  year; 
of  those  changes  which  ever  recur  with  the  varying  amount  of  light  and 
heat,  depending  on  the  varying  obliquity  of  the  solar  rays.  The  author 
states  that  the  chief  object  of  his  essay  is  to  adduce  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal phenomena  which  admit  of  explanation  and  illustration  through  the 
medium  of  chemistry ;  and  he  has  well  executed  his  task.  Commencing 
with  a  popular  description  of  those  elementary  bodies  which  play  an  im- 
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portant  part  in  the  economy  of  Nature  j  which  alike  fonn  the  constituents 
of  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  atmosphere,  of  plants,  and  of  animals ;  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  description  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  vegetation  in  its  che- 
mical relations.  His  statements  are  illustrated  by  the  details  of  the  more 
simple  experiments  on  which  they  are  grounded,  and  these  are  accompanied 
by  appropriate  diagrams.  The  laws  and  properties  of  those  wonderful 
and  mysterious  agents — heat,  light,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism, 
are  appropriately  discussed,  and  their  influence  on  vegetation  noticed. 

TflJcen  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  this  volume  illus- 
trates in  a  simple,  popular,  and  amusing  manner,  the  chemical  physiology 
of  plants,  and  completely  fulfils  the  author's  aim  in  writing  it,  viz.,  the 
conmiunicating  the  more  important  facts  of  agricultural  chemistry,  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  and  unclogged  by  the  deeper  investigations  and  specu- 
liUions  of  science.  Any  person  ignorant  of  the  facts  on  which  our  know- 
ledge of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation  is  founded,  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  chemical  changes  constantly  going  on  in  plants,  will  do  well 
to  possess  himself  of  this  volume;  for  by  an  attentive  perusal,  aided  by 
a  repetition  of  the  experiments  there  indicated,  he  will  prepare  himself 
for  the  study  of  more  extended  and  profound  works  on  the  same  subjects. 
We  would  especially  recommend  it  to  youths  commencing  the  study  of 
medicine,  both  as  an  incentive  to  their  natural  curiosity  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  several  of  those  branches  of  science  which  will  necessarily  soon 
occupy  their  attention.  We  would  notice  further,  and  with  commendation, 
that  a  sound  and  rational  natural  theology  is  spread  through  the  whole 
work. 


Abt.  III. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women.  By 
Samuel  Ashwell,  m.d.,  &c.    Second  Edition. — London,  1846.  8vo, 


In  out  Journal  for  April,  1845  (vol.  XIX,  p.  345),  we  gave  so  favorable 
an  opinion  of  Dr.  Ashwell's  '  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,'  that  the 
speedy  appearance  of  a  second  edition  was  far  from  surprising  us.  On 
the  contrary,  we  looked  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  accordingly 
laid  the  new  volume  on  our  table  with  great  satisfaction.  Happening, 
however,  to  place  the  old  and  new  copies  together,  and  to  look  at  the 
last  leaf  of  both,  we  were  struck  with  the  oddness  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  numerations,  and  the  linear  coincidence  of  the  two  final  pages — each 
was  page  737,  and  each  page  737  contained  eleven  Unes !  This  roused 
our  suspicions — ^roused  our  well-known  editorial  keenness  of  scent  after 
pseudo-second  editions — and  we  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  old  and  new 
volumes  more  carefully.  Advancing  from  the  end  of  the  books  towards 
the  beginning,  we  soon  had  demonstrative  evidence,  in  identity  of  type, 
spacing,  capitals,  itahcs,  catch-words,  literal  errors,  &c.,  &c.,  that  the  two 
portions  we  were  examining  were  precisely  the  same !  And  as  these  evidences 
of  identity  continued  till  we  had  got  over  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  book, 
we  naturally  concluded  that  we  had  here  a  most  flagrant  instance  of  that 
trick  of  publishers,  which  we  had  already,  more  than  once,  exposed, — the 
palming  on  the  public  an  old  book  with  a  new  title-page,  as  a  new  edition, 
in  a  word,  a  pseudo-second-edition.    And  yet  our  conclusion  was  not 
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altogether  correct,  as  we  at  length  arrived  at  a  point,  namely  page  208, 
where  the  evidences  of  identity  ceased,  and  marks  of  obvious  difference 
presented  themselves.  And  so  it  turns  out,  that  this  so-called  second 
edition  of  Dr.  Ashwell's  treatise  is  only  a  second  edition  as  far  as  page  208, 
all  the  remaining  529  pages  being  the  identical  pages,  words,  letters,  of 
the  edition  printed  and  published  and  sold  to  us  and  to  our  readers  in 
1844.  Now,  as  this  new  volume  bears  on  its  title-page  the  words  second 
EDITION,  and  as  the  author  gives  no  hint  in  his  preface  (which  is  also 
headed  Pre/ace  to  the  second  edition)  that  it  is  not  a  bond  fide  reprint 
throughout,  we  think  we  have  just  grounds  of  complaint  against  both 
the  author  and  publisher,  for  thus  tacitly  allowing  the  pubUc  to  be  misled 
in  fancying  they  are  really  buying  a  complete  new  edition  of  a  book,  when 
they  are  in  fact  only  buying  a  new  edition  of  less  than  one  third  of  a  book. 
How  this  curious  thing  comes  about,  we  know  not,  and  we  care  not ;  but 
come  about  as  it  may,  we  denounce  it  as  wrong,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  our 
duty  thus  publicly  to  expose  it.  We  hope  and  believe  that  Dr.  Ashwell  is 
no  party — or  at  least,  if  a  party,  an  innocent  party — in  this  transaction  ; 
but  it  is  his  duty  to  explain  its  precise  character  to  the  profession. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  this  Mezentian  mode  of  editing,  we  find  some 
odd  little  anomalies  in  reading  the  old  part  of  the  volume  with  reference  to 
its  ostensible  date  of  publication.  For  instance,  at  page  280  the  profes- 
sion are  justly  declared  to  be  "  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Walshe  for 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  complete  essays  on  cancer  ever  published 
and  a  warm  hope  is  expressed  "  that  no  long  time  will  elapse  ere  its  ac- 
complished author  presents  it  to  the  medical  world  as  a  distinct  work** 
(reference  being  made  to  the  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Surgery*)  ;  the  truth  being, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  that  this  hoped-for  work  was  actually  given 
to  the  public  one  full  year  before  this  notice  of  it  was  professedly  penned; 
Dr,  Walshe's  preface  bearing  date  November,  1845,  and  Dr.  Ashwell's 
November,  1846. 


Art.  lY.  — The  Health  of  Towns  as  influenced  by  defective  Cleansing 
and  Drainage  ;  and  on  the  application  of  the  Refuse  of  Towns  to  Agri* 
cultural  Purposes :  being  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Russell  Institution^ 
May  5,  1846.  By  William  A.  Guy,  m.b.  Cantab.,  &c.  &c.~Lond<m, 
1846.    8vo,  pp.  48. 

Dr.  Guy,  in  this  pamphlet,  very  lucidly  sets  forth  the  advantage  and 
economy  of  a  better  system  of  civic  drainage.  The  gross  value  of  the 
manure  annually  wasted  amounts,  he  thinks,  to  10,000,000^. ;  the  health- 
tax  inflicted  upon  the  population  by  sewerage  defects  he  estimates,  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  nearly  20,000,000/.  If  we  halve  and  quarter  these 
sums,  after  the  approved  method  of  estimating  an  heiress's  fortune,  there 
remains  a  very  handsome  sum ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  several- mil- 
lions sterUng  are  annually  wasted  in  the  way  Dr.  Guy  points  out,  although 
we  hardly  think  his  numerical  estimate  will  be  received  as  being  mathe- 
matically accurate.  Much  more  investigation  is  required  on  the  points 
Dr.  Guy  moots  in  this  essay,  before  action  will  arise.  The  public  will 
thank  him,  we  trust,  for  being  willing  to  lead  in  the  van  in  an  attempt  at 
great  social  improvement. 
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Akt.  V. — Fever  phyeiologieally  considered;  considerations  on  Yellow  Fever, 
Typhus  Fever,  Plague,  Cholera,  and  Sea-Scurvy  /  also  the  Questions  of 
Contagion  and  the  Quarantine  Laws;  with  an  Address  to  the  Public,  ^c, 
on  the  popular  Treatment  of  Cholera.    By  David  M'Connell  Reed, 
Esq.  Licentiate  of  Medicine  &c. — London,  1846.  Small  8yo,  pp.  262. 
Db.  M'Connell  Reed  has  taken  great  pains  with  his  book,  or  at  least  with 
that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  fever.    The  history  and  whole  pathology  of 
the  different  forms  of  fever  are  considered  at  length  and  in  minute  detail ; 
bot,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  most  unsatisfactorily. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  work  we  cannot  express  any 
favorable  opinion.  It  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature,  cause, 
and  treatment  of  epidemic  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  plague,  cholera,  and 
B^-scurvy,  the  latter  disease  being  most  erroneously  considered  identical 
with  the  others  mentioned. 

The  appendix  is  an  address  "  to  the  humane  public,  and  to  the  honora- 
ble members  of  the  medical  profiession''  on  the  near  advent  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  on  the  method  of  treating  it*  The  author  appears  to  be 
possessed  of  some  talent,  but  it  is  sadly  obscured  by  singular  religious  ex- 


estimate  of  the  symptoms  which  depend  on  disorder  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Keed  observes, — 

"  Fainting  or  syncope  depends  on  suspended  or  probably  retrograde  action  of 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  fibro-serous  membrane  of  the  brain  ;  whence  result, 
loss  of  the  mento-organic  faculty  of  sensibility,  and  of  the  animo-orgaoic  function 
of  sensation ;  the  mento-muscular  faculty  of  mobility-at-will,  and  of  the  animo- 
organic  function  of  vokuta^  motion ;  the  total  suspension  of  the  animo-  or  mento- 
organic  faculties,  &c."  (p.  57.) 

Doubtless  Dr.  Reed  uses  these  terms  with  a  definite  meaning,  but 
we  think  he  ought  to  have  added  a  dictionary  or  glossary  to  his  book. 

With  regard  to  the  prophetic  and  religious  expressions  of  the  author,  we 
shall  content  oursdves  with  quoting  the  following  piece  of  presumption: 

The  author  confidently  predicts  a  dreadful  visitation  of  the  cholera  at  the 
dose  of  summer,  or  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  most  likely  in  the  month  of 
August,  to  be  succeeded  bv  a  desolating  outbreak  of  typhus  fever.  He  moreover 
predicts  that  those  who  will  &11  victims  to  these  diseases  are  the  very  highest  and 
the  very  lowest  classes  of  society — those  who,  in  conse<j[uence  of  their  imprudence 
and  proiSigacy,  have  induced  want  and  starvation,  with  its  accompanying  miseries ; 
and  those  who,  in  consequence  of  their  avarice,  gluttony,  intemperance,  and  in- 
humanity, have  induced  an  unhealthy,  plethoric  state  of  tlie  system,  coupled  with 
an  uneasy  conscience.  The  author  thinks  he  could  eo  farther,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  individuals  on  whom  this  judsment  will  ^T;  but  he  forbears,  leaving 
secret  thttiss  to  the  AUwise  Judge,  and  Disposer  of  all  events  both  in  heaven  and 
earth."  (pp.  225^.) 

Dr.  Reed  further  trusts  much,  as  we  learn,  to  "the  efficacy  of  faithfhl 
prayer,  vested  in  the  church,"  relief  in  the  coming  troublous  times. 

Our  author  seems  to  be  a  man  mainly  of  three  books ;  Thomas's  '  Prac- 
tice of  Physic Hooper's  '  Medical  Dictionary and  the  '  Bible.'  The 
latter  afibrds  mottoes ;  the  first  two  numerous  extracts.  We  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  learning ;  the  assumption  of 
the  power  of  prophecy,  the  judging  of  others ;  and  the  praying  in  public 
(on  the  sheets  of  his  book)  displayed  by  Dr.  Reed.     He  should 
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"heartily  thank  God"  in  his  closet  and  not  on  the  wings  of  the  press; 
and  he  should  rememher  that  divine  law,  "judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,"  and  not  hint  dark  suspicions  respecting  his  neighbours.  There 
are  evidently  some  elements  of  power  in  Dr.  Reed's  mind,  but  to  use 
them  aright  he  must  undergo  a  course  of  mental  discipline,  or  at  least 
should  learn  to  restrain  his  philological  vagaries  and  check  the  exuberance 
of  his  religious  imaginings. 


Abt.  VI. — 1 .  Introductory  Discourse  onthe  mode  of  Investigating  the  Sciences 
belonging  to  the  Medical  Profession,  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  St. 
Georges  Hospital,  October  1,  1846.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Bbodi£» 
Bart.,  &c.~^London,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  13. 

2.  On  Medical  Education  :  being  a  Lecture  delivered  at  King's  College, 
London,  at  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Session,  1 84 6-7>  to  which  is  added 
a  Lecture  delivered  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  gear,  1842.  By 
William  A.  Guy,  m.b.,  Cantab.,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine,  King's 
College,  &c. — London,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  64. 

3.  The  Motives  of  Industry  in  the  Study  of  Medicine  :  an  address  delivered 
at  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  Thursday,  October  1,  1846.  By 
James  Paget,  p.b.c.s..  Warden  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  on  Phy- 
siology in  the  Hospital. — London,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  30. 

1 .  That  the  readers  and  auditors  of  a  long  succession  of  introductory 
lectures  should  turn  away  with  a  sort  of  frigid  aversion  from  either  the  sight 
or  hearing  of  another,  is  not,  perhaps,  very  unnatural,  when  we  consider 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  usually  composed  and  the  small  amount  of 
variety  which  is  generally  exhibited  in  their  construction.  But  there  is 
that  about  a  superior  mind  which  displays  itself  in  the  mode  of  discharging 
even  the  most  formal  duties  or  expounding  even  the  most  common-place 
truths.  In  the  three  "  introductories"  before  us,  we  recognize  as  many 
exemplifications  of  this  fact,  for  each  is  distinguished  by  some  excellence 
that  renders  it  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  Discourse  of  Sir  B.  Brodie 
is  expressly  addressed  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  which  he  has  been  so 
long  an  ornament ;  and  it  exhibits,  like  all  his  addresses  on  medical  and 
surgical  topics,  his  strong  practical  sense,  and  bis  earnest  desire  that  his 
hearers  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  correct  observation  and  logical 
deduction,  and  that  they  should  acquire  the  knowledge  under  the  guidance 
of  which  alone  the  reasoning  powers  can  be  rightly  exercised  upon  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  especialiy  of  disease.  The  peculiar  excellence  of 
this  lecture  consists  in  its  plainness  and  simplicity,  in  the  aptness  of  the 
illustrations  afforded  by  its  author's  vast  professional  experience,  and  in 
the  soundness  of  the  advice  which  he  has  imparted  to  his  young  friends — 
equally  applicable,  however,  to  those  in  all  periods  of  life  who  desire  that 
their  advance  in  knowledge  should  be  coeval  with  its  duration,  as  to  the 
method  in  which  they  should  study  the  complex  problems  that  present 
themselves  for  investigation. 

2.  Dr.  Guy*s  Lecture  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  force  with  which  the 
introduction  of  scientific  study  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  and  more 
especially  as  a  preliminary  to  me  prosecution  of  medical  study,  is  advocated^ 
both  on  the  ground  of  its  direct  utility,  and  of  its  beneficial  influence  on 
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the  intellectaal  and  moral  faculties.  We  need  not  say  that  this  yiew  is 
most  completely  accordant  with  that  which  we  have  repeatedly  urged  ;  and 
it  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find  it  so  well  enunciated  in  a  college 
whose  conserrative  tendencies  might  be  supposed  to  make  it  look  with  a 
suspicious  eye  upon  any  show  of  a  disposition  to  undervalue  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  or  to  substitute  for  the  poetic  contemplation  of  the  past  the 
practical  claims  of  the  present  and  the  anticipated  results  of  the  future.  That 
before  science  could  be  said  to  have  an  existence,  and  When  all  philosophy 
was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  Uterature  should  be  the 
chosen  means  of  developing  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  but  that  those  who  regulate  the  higher  educational  establishments 
of  our  country  should  still  maintain  so  firm  an  adhesion  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  and  should  keep  their  eyes  closed  to  the  benefits  which 
can  be  proved  to  result  from  an  alteration  of  that  system,  speaks  forcibly, 
we  venture  to  think,  as  to  their  unfitness  for  the  responsible  trust  of  which 
they  hold  such  firm  possession* 

3.  The  title  of  Mr.  Paget's  Lecture,  whilst  it  truly  indicates  the  principal 
Bubject  of  his  address,  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  elevated  manner  in 
which  that  subject  is  treated;  and  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  one  or  two  passages  which  will  show  the  high  tone  of  feeling  that 
he  labours,  and  we  hope  not  unsuccessfully,  to  excite  in  his  pupils.  After 
speaking  of  the  peculiar  demand  for  the  energetic  and  persevering  use  of  our 
best  foculties  which  the  study  of  medicine  involves,  he  thus  continues : 

Yield  to  the  demand,  and  give  tliem.  For  tliere  is  not  in  this  world  a  nobler 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  rational  being  devoting  himself,  with  patient,  earnest 
perseverance,  to  the  cultivation  of  bis  powers,  that  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  Knowing  that  a  force  within  him  is  capable  of  unlimited  ex- 
pansion, and  confessing  in  his  inmost  consciousness,  that  its  development  and  its 
exercise  are  duties  of  strongest  obligation,  be  pauses  not  to  ask  whether  outward 
reward  will  crown  his  work  or  not ;  much  less,  with  scrupulous  calculation,  does 
he  count  tbe  cost  and  eain.  But,  because  be  knows  that  the  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities he  has  received  were  given  him  for  use,  be  resolves  that  not  one  of  tnem 
shall  run  waste  or  wild :  for  bim,  to  be  indolent,  were  to  be  unthankful.  And  so, 
in  toil,  yet  not  in  weariness,  be  pursues  bis  way ;  sowing  seed,  of  which  be  reckons 
not  whetber  be  shall  reap  tbe  fruit ;  content,  because  be  is  in  tbe  path  of  duty ; 
blest,  if  only  be  may  see  or  think  that  be  ministers  to  tbe  welfare  of  bis  fellow- 
men,  (p.  11.) 

But  the  labour  of  acquisition,  if  rightly  directed,  is  in  itself  a  pleasure, 
as  Mr.  Paget  eloquently  urges.  After  pointing  to  the  movements  of 
animals  as  signs  of  the  pleasure  of  energy,  he  continues : 

^Now,  there  is  an  exact  analogy  here  between  tbe  mental  and  tbe  bodily 
Acuities.  In  bealtb,  every  exercise  of  the  mind,  provided  it  be  voluntary  and 
natural,  is  a  true  source  of  pleasure.  And,  therefore,  we  should  count  it  as  a 
privilege,  that  tbe  pleasures  of  intellectual  activity  are  offered  to  us  in  aU  their 
various  forms  in  the  stud^  of  our  science ;  for  therein,  we  may  alwavs  have  tbe 
calm  and  abiding  satisfaction  which  attends  tbe  ^dual  acquirement  of  knowledge; 
and,  not  seldom,  that  intenser  pleasure  which  is  perceived  when  difficulties,  lone 
striven  against,  are  overcome ;  and  sometimes,  if  we  carry  our  researches  beyond 
the  limit  of  that  which  is  already  known,  we  may  enjoy  the  same  excitement  and 
expectation  as  others  pursue  in  more  perilous  adventure ;  and,  then,  we  may 
attain  tbe  thrills  of  delight  which  accompany  tbe  first  perception,  and  tbe  slow 
unfolding,  and,  at  last,  the  clear  and  perfect  view,  of  some  new  truth  or  principle. 
And  all  these  pleasures  we  may  enjoy  as  long  as  we  continue  our  study ;  fur  tbe 
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adeoce  U  inexbanBtible,  and  the  pleasure  becomes  more  intense  in  tbe  same  pro- 
portion  as  tbe  Acuities  that  are  exercised  are  bigber,  and  as  tbe  mind  is  more 
guided  and  illustrated  by  knowledge.**  (pp.  16-7.) 

The  responsibilities  of  the  practitioner  are  equally  well  set  forth  in  the 
pages  immediately  preceding  that  last  quoted  from.  We  greatly  regret 
that  we  can  find  room  for  only  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  passage : 

''We  sometimes  see  tbe  beam -of  life  and  deatb  so  nearly  balanced,  tbat  it  turns 
tbis  war  or  tbat,  according  to  tbe  more  or  less  of  skill  that  can  be  cast  into  the 
scale  of  life.  And  surely,  if  we  could  gather  into  thought  all  the  issues  that  are 
involved  in  tbe  life  or  death  of  any  man,  tbe  amuety  of  Ignorance  at  such  a  time 
should  be  intolerable.  For  at  all  such  times,  the  issues  and  the  responsibilities 
are  manifold ;  it  is  not  alone  the  &te  of  the  sufferer  (though  in  that,  indeed,  may 
be  tbe  most  fearful  consequence  of  all),  but,  as  each  of  us  must  have  felt  in  some 
instance  very  near  to  his  own  heart,  those  that  stand  around  have  all  their  various 
grieft  and  fears,  their  hopes,  yet  sad  forebodings.  And  now,  dl  is  permitted  to 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  one.  Conceive  that  one  yourself:  what  would  be  your 
remorse,  if,  when  in  their  confusion  and  distress  they  look  to  you,  you  feel  help- 
less as  themselves,  utterly  imwortby  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  stifl  lean 
on  you ;  your  hand  paralysed  by  the  fear  of  ienorance,  your  mind  confused  in  tbat 
half-knowledge,  whose  glinmierings  only  show  that  more  skill  might  save  the 
dying  man  I  Yet  this  must  be  the  remorse  of  every  one  who  will  neglect  the 
study  of  his  profession,  and  yet  dare  to  undertake  its  responsibilities.**  (pp.  13-4.) 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  your  responsibilities  will  be  limited  to  the  events  of  life 
or  death.  As  you  visit  the  wards  of  this  Hospital,  mark  some  of  tbe  hardly  less 
portentous  questions  which,  before  a  few  years  are  past,  you  may  be  permitted  to 
determine.  In  one,  you  will  find  it  a  doubt  whether  tbe  remainder  of  tne  patient's 
life  is  to  be  spent  in  misery,  or  in  ease  and  comfort ;  in  another,  whether  be,  and 
those  who  depend  upon  his  labours,  are  to  live  in  hopeless  destitution,  or  in  com- 
parative abundance.  One  who  used  to  help  his  fellow-men,  finds  grouud  to  fear 
tbat  he  may  be  a  heavy  burthen  on  their  charity.  Another  counts  the  days  of 
sickness,  not  more  by  pain  and  weariness,  than  by  the  sufferings  and  confusion  of 
those  who  are  left  at  home  without  a  guide,  and,  it  may  be,  starving.  Oh ! 
gentlemen,  I  can  imagine  no  boldness  greater  than  this  would  be,  who  would 
neglect  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  yet  venture  on  the  charge  of  interests 
like  these;  and  lean  imagine  no  ambition  more  honorable,  no  envy  so  praise- 
worthy,  as  that  which  strives  to  emulate  the  acquirements  of  those  who  are  daily 
occupied  in  giving  safe  guidance  tbroueh  the  perilous  passages  of  disease,  and 
who,  in  all  these  various  difficulties  and  dangers,  can  act  with  the  energy  and 
calmness  tbat  are  the  just  property  of  knowledge.*'  (pp.  14^.) 


Abt.  VII. — A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  including  the 
preparations  of  the  Pharmaeopceias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
with  many  new  Medicinee.    By  J.  Forbes  Rotle,  m.d.  f.e.s.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  King's  College,  London. 
With  ninety-eight  woodcuts.— London,  1847.  8vo,  pp.  716. 
This  is  another  member  of  that  beautiful  and  cheap  series  of  Manuals 
published  by  Mr.  Churchill  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and  general 
practitioner.    In  the  execution  of  the  woodcuts,  particularly  of  the  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  Mr.  Bagg  seems  almost  to  have  exceeded  his  former 
doinffs,  while  the  paper^maker  and  printer  have  performed  their  parts  with 
equal  credit.    In  regard  to  the  yet  more  essential  constituent,  the  Hterary 
portion  of  the  work,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  former  produc- 
tions of  Dr.  Royle  will  doubt  that  the  author  has  discharged  his  duties 
with  the  same  skill  as  the  artist.    The  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable 
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one,  and  will  fill  up  an  important  gap  that  existed  between  Dr.  Pereira's 
most  learned  and  complete  system  of  materia  medica»  and  the  class  of 
productions  at  the  other  extreme,  which  are  necessarily  imperfect  from 
their  small  extent.  Snch  a  work  as  this  does  not  admit  of  analysis 
and  scarcely  of  detailed  critical  examination.  It  would,  however,  be  in- 
justice to  the  learned  author  not  to  state  that»  in  addition  to  what  former 
works  on  the  subject  necessarily  contained,  the  reader  will  find  here  not  a 
little  that  is  either  original,  or  introduced  for  the  first  time,  more  especially 
in  the  details  of  botany  and  natural  history,  and  in-  what  may  be  termed 
the  archseology  of  drugs. 


Aet.  VIII. — Prineiples  of  Human  Physiology y  with  their  chief  applications 
to  Pathology,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine,  By  W.  B.  CABPENTESy 
M.n.  F.R.8.,  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  to  Uie  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  Third  Edition,  with  two  copper-plates  and  175  wood- 
cuts.—Zon^ion,  1846.   8vo,  pp.  776. 

As  twice  before,  on  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  editions^  we 
had  occasion  to  notice  this  incomparable  work,  we  shall  at  this  time  content 
ourselves  with  simply  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new 
edition,  and  stating,  in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  more  important  additions 
we  have  observed  in  turning  over  its  well-filled  pages.  We  may  say 
generally  of  this  as  of  the  oUier  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  the  reader 
may  safely  trust  to  the  author's  industry  and  quick-sigh tedness  for  sup- 
plying him  with  every  novelty  relating  to  his  subject  up  to  the  day  of  ]^ub- 
lication.  Nothing  escapes  his  observation  and  his  grasp,  and  few  tlungs 
are  unimproved  by  his  handling— ntAt/  tetigit  quod  non  omavit.  In  so 
vast  a  collection  of  facts,  in  such  a  voluminous  code  of  doctrines,  it  would 
be  difficult,  had  we  both  space  and  time  at  command,  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  numerous  and  important  improvements,  both  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tions and  alterations  introduced  into  the  present  edition.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  novelties  (not  a  few  of  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
original)  that  attracted  our  notice  in  comparing  the  new  volume  with  the 
old.  We  put  them  down  in  the  order  of  the  pages,  and  we  have  to  apolo- 
gise both  to  the  author  and  the  reader  for  the  dry  index-like  form  in  which 
we  present  them : 

Application  of  the  sunple  phenomena  of  cell-growth  in  the  lowest  plants 
to  an  explanation  of  similar  process  in  animals.  Q>p.  87-9). 

Clearer  view  of  the  two  elements  of  human  hair  obtained  by  compara- 
tive inquiries  into  the  structure  of  hair  in  other  animals,  (p.  121.) 

Additional  light  thrown  on  the  structure  of  bone  by  the  author's  inves- 
tigations on  shells,  &c.,  of  invertebrata,  which  show  that  a  skeleton  may 
be  formed  bv  the  calcification  of  fibres  or  of  ceUs,  both  of  which  modes 
are  employed  in  the  production  of  bone.  (p.  141  et  seq.) 

Mr.  Quekett's  observations  on  difierences  in  size  and  form  of  osseous 
lacunse  characteristic  of  difierent  groups  of  animals,  (p.  143.) 

Von  Bibra's  analyses  of  bone.  (p.  146.) 

Dr.  Sharpe/s  researches  on  the  development  of  bone  in  membrane  by 
calcification  of  the  fibre,  confirmed  by  the  author,  (p.  147.) 

Professor  Owen's  researches  into  die  early  development  of  tooth  struc- 
tures, (pp,  157-61.) 
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Ultimate  structure  of  muscular  fibre,  (p.  176.) 

Clear  distinction  of  the  animal  functions  as  destructive  in  their  exercise, 
and  of  the  veffetative,  as  reparative  and  preservative  (Liebig  had  an- 
nounced this  as  true  only  of  muscular  action),  (pp.  201-2.) 

Improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  the  chapter  on  the 
nerrous  system.  Fuller  consideration  of  sensory  ganglia  ana  actions  of 
nerres  connected  with  them. 

General  sketch  of  the  mental  powers,  (pp.  371-2.) 

Fuller  consideration  of  muscular  tonicity,  (p.  446.) 

Various  recent  researches  on  digestion,  showing  the  destination  of  dif* 
ferent  articles  of  aliment  more  clearly,  (pp.  510-11.) 

FuUer  consideration  of  tiie  process  of  sanguification.    Chap.  XL 

Improved  mode  of  viewing  the  character  of  the  spleen  and  other  vas- 
cular glands,  (pp.  520-27.) 

Chemical  novelties  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  blood  and  process 
of  respiration. 

Goodsir's  researches  on  secretion,  (p.  633.) 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  reiterate  our  former  high  appreciation  of  this 
work  and  recommend  it  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  every  student  and 
lover  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting  department  of  medical  science. 


Art.  IX. — A  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Ophthalmic  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery.  By  T.  Wharton  Jones,  f.r.s..  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology,  at  the  Charing-cross  Hospital, 
&c.  With  four  copper-plates,  coloured,  and  ninety  woodcuts. ^Xoncton, 
1847.  8vo,  pp.  570. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book,  and  its  general  character, 
are  so  concisely  set  forth  in  the  preface  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it. 

<*  To  produce  a  work  on  diseases  of  the  eye  which  should  serve  at  once  as  a  text- 
book for  students,  and  a  book  of  reference  for  practitioners,  has  been  the  great 
aim  of  the  author  in  composing  this  Manual.  Accordingly,  besides  carefully  dis- 
cussing the  principles,  he  has  laboured  to  give  such  practical  exposition  of  the 
subjects  as  will  be  found  available  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  in  the 
operating^-room.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  not  neglected  the  opportunity  which 
the  subject  offers,  of  iUustrating  the  general  doctrines  of  pathology,  especially 

those  of  inflammation  The  author  thinks  it  proper  to  mention,  that 

he  has  incorporated  in  the  present  volume  the  various  contributions  to  ophthalmic 
medicine  and  surgery,  some  anonymously,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  also  that  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
principal  works,  British  and  Foreign,  on  the  subject.'* 

We  are  confident  that  the  reader  will  find,  on  perusal,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  amply  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  preface,  and  sustains 
in  every  point  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  oph- 
thalmic surgeon  as  well  as  a  physiologist  and  pathologist.  The  book  is 
evidently  the  result  of  much  labour  and  research,  and  has  been  written 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  ;  it  possesses  that  best  quality  which 
a  general  work,  like  a  system,  or  manual  can  show — viz.,  the  quality 
of  having  all  the  materials  whencesoever  derived,  so  thoroughly  wrought 
up  and  digested  in  the  author*s  mind  as  to  come  forth  with  the  freshness 
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and  impressiyeness  of  an  original  production.  We  regret  tbat  we  have  re- 
ceived the  book  at  so  late  a  period  as  precludes  our  giving  more  than  a 
mere  notice  of  it,  as  although  essentiallv  and  necessary  a  compilation,  it 
contains  many  things  which  we  should  be  ^lad  to  reproduce  in  our  pages, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  new  pathological  views,  of  old  errors  corrected,  or 
of  sound  principles  of  practice  in  doubtful  cases  clearly  laid  down.  But 
we  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  in  their  original  locality,  as  we  entertain  little  doubt  that  this  book 
will  become  what  its  author  hoped  it  might  become,  a  manual  for  daily 
reference  and  consultation  by  the  student  and  the  general  practitioner.  The 
work  is  marked  by  that  correctness,  clearness,  and  precision  of  style 
which  distinguish  all  the  productions  of  the  learned  author. 


Aet.  X. — On  the  Correlation  o/Physical  Forces  :  being  the  substance  of  a 
Course  0/ Lectures  delivered  in  the  London  Institution  in  the  year  1843. 
By  W.  R.  Geove,  Esq.,  m.a.  p.e.s..  Barrister  at  Law.  Published  at  the 
request  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  London  Institution. — London,  1846. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  52. 

This  pamphlet  gives  formal  expression  to  a  view  which  has  long  been 
gaining  ground  amongst  philosophers  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  we 
must  discard  altogether  the  old  notion  of  imponderable  forms  of  matter," 
as  a  clumsy  hypothesis  invented  to  elude  a  difficulty  which  could  not  be 
solved  in  an  earUer  condition  of  scientific  inquiry ;  and  that  we  are  to 
consider  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  as  aj^ec- 
Hons  of  ordinary  forms  of  matter,  or  manifestations  of  their  properties. 
And  further,  that  these  agencies  are  all  correlative  ;  that  is,  they  possess 
such  a  reciprocal  dependence,  that  either  of  them  may,  as  a  force,  produce 
or  be  convertible  into  another.  We  cannot  here  stop  to  investigate  the 
principal  arguments  upon  which  Mr.  Grove  bases  this  conclusion ;  but  we 
may  state  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  we 
cannot  refer  to  any  bnef  exposition  of  the  question  which  gives  so  lucid 
and  complete  a  view  of  it  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  before 
US.  Since  its  publication,  (as  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,) 
a  discovery  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Grove  himself,  which  goes  very 
much  to  strengthen  his  argument ;  namely,  that  heat,  like  electricity,  has 
the  power  of  decomposing  water,  as  well  as  of  causine  the  union  of  its 
elements,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  applied.  For  if  a  pure 
platinum  wire,  immersed  in  water,  be  kept  at  the  highest  temperature  at 
which  it  can  be  maintained,  short  of  fusion,  the  surrounding  liquid  will 
be  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases,  just  as  when  a  galvanic  current  is 
passed  through  it.  And  yet  at  a  temperature  a  very  litUe  lower,  the  very 
same  heated  wire  would  cause  the  reunion  of  the  two  gases  which  it  has 
separated,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  may  be  made  to  combine  by  trans- 
mitting an  electric  spark  through  the  mixture. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Grove  has  gone  beyond  other  philosophers  who  have 
taken  up  the  same  line  of  specidative  reasoning ;  for  he  has  included  mo- 
tion among  the  agencies  which  are  thus  correlated.  At  first  sight  it  might 
appear  to  be  altogether  removed  from  them ;  but  he  gives  some  very  in- 
genious arguments,  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  Action,  to  the  efiect 
that  motion^  if  checked,  produces  heat ;  whilst^  as  is  wellknown^  heat  pro- 
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duces  motion.  Thus,  if  these  two  agencies  be  mutually  convertible,  the 
correlation  of  motion  with  all  the  rest  is  established,  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  heat.  Further,  when  friction  takes  place  between  hetero- 
geneous substances,  electricity  is  dcTcloped;  and  thus  another  link  ia 
afforded  between  motion  and  tiie  other  agencies,  any  of  which  may  be  ex- 
cited by  electricity,  and  most  of  them  by  heat. 

"  I  have  said  that  either  of  the  forces  above  mentioned  may,  mediately 
or  immediately,  produce  the  others ;  and  this  is  all  I  can  venture  to  predi- 
cate of  them  in  the  present  state  of  science ;  but  I  will  venture  as  an 
opinion,  founded  after  much  consideration,  that  science  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing  towards  the  establishment  of  immediate  or  direct  relations  be- 
tween fol  these  forces.  Where  at  present  no  immediate  reUtion  is  es- 
tablished between  any  of  them,  electricity  generally  forms  the  intervening 
link  or  middle  term."  (p.  13.) 

In  regard  to  light^  Mr.  Grove  embraces  a  view  which  was  long  since 
suggested  by  the  eminent  Euler,  and  which  appears  well  worthy  of  being 
thoroughly  tested  by  mathematical  research ;  namely,  that  light  is  not,  as 
in  the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  an  emanation  of  material  but  imponderable 
particles ;  nor,  as  supposed  by  the  partisans  of  the  undulatory  theory,  the 
result  of  the  vibrations  of  a  hypothetical  ether ;  but  that  it  results  from  a 
vibration  of  the  molecules  of  matter  itself,  just  as  sound  is  propagated  by 
the  vibrations  of  wood,  or  as  waves  are  by  water.  The  striking  analogies  be- 
tween sound  and  light,  as  regards  their  mode  of  transmission,  are  all  in 
favour  of  such  a  view:  and  it  is  no  objection  to  it  to  say  that  a  vacuum 
still  permits  the  transmission  of  light ;  since  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
no  real  vacuum  has  ever  been  produced ;  and  there  is  f^ilIy  as  much  reason 
to  presume  the  existence,  even  in  the  spaces  that  intervene  amongst  the 
heavenly  bodies,  of  matter  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term)  in  a  very 
finely-divided  condition,  as  there  \a  to  suppose  that  this  space  is  occupied 
by  the  luminous  particles  of  Newton's  imponderable,  or  by  the  luminiferous 
ether  of  more  recent  times. 

Altogether  this  outline  of  Mr.  Grove's  views  is  one  which  is  most  fertile 
in  topics  of  interesting  speculation;  whilst  it  shows  how  closely  such 
speciilatipns  may  be  connected,  by  a  logical  mind,  with  phenomena  obvious 
to  our  senses.  We  commend  its  study,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  mas- 
tering it,  as  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  we  trust  that  the  phenomena 
of  vitality  may  be  ultimately  generalized ;  when  the  same  preparation  shall 
have  been  made,  by  patient  and  accurate  research,  for  the  development  of 
analogous  views. 

Aet.  XL. — Urinary  Deposits  ;  their  Diagnosis^  Pathology^  and  Thera- 
eutical  Indications.  By  Golding  Bikd,  a.m.,  m.d,,  F.&.8.,  &c 
econd  Edition. — London,  1846.  8vo,  pp.  356. 
It  \a  only  eighteen  months  since  we  gave  an  analysis  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  valuable  treatise  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  July,  1845).  The 
rapid  sale  of  the  work  has  confirmed  the  justness  of  our  high  opinion  of 
it,  as  there  expressed.  So  short  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  book  was 
first  published  that  the  author  has  found  little  room  for  the  addition  of 
new  matter ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  edition  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  improved  in  various  particulars.  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be 
in  every  medical  library. 
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Art.  XII. — A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  Mueemn  ofSt,  Bar^ 
tholomew^e  HoapitaL  Vol,  I,  containing  the  description  of  the  specimens 
illustrative  of  Pathological  Anatomy. — London^  1846.    8vo,  pp.  487. 

This  is  a  cataloffue  of  a  yery  extensiye  and  valuable  collection,  and  is 
itself  a  model  of  what  such  catidogues  should  be.  The  specimens  are  ar- 
ranged in  series  (thirty-eight  in  all),  each  series  being  preceded  by  classified 
tables  of  reference  to  the  objects  contained  in  it,  by  which  means  the  ad- 
yantages  of  an  arrangement,  founded  on  pathological  principles,  are 
attained,  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  and  convenient  method  of 
displaying  preparations.  "  By  the  help  of  these  tables  it  will  be  easy  both 
to  find  any  specimen  in  the  museum,  and  to  study  the  preparations  in 
each  series  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  best  serve  for  illustrations  of 
the  disease  of  the  part  to  which  that  series  is  devoted."  There  is  also 
prefixed  to  the  work  "a  general  table  of  references  to  the  principal 
specimens  for  the  illustration  of  general  pathology."  This  is  a  most  viuu- 
able  key  to  the  student,  as  by  means  of  it  he  can  at  once  refer  to  any  of 
the  specimens,  however  dispersed  over  the  museum,  almost  as  conveniently 
as  if  they  had  been  arranged  in  a  separate  series  for  the  special  purpose 
of  illustrating  general  patholosy.  All  these  tables,  and  indeed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  catalogue,  are  we  work  of  Mr.  Paget ;  and  the  whole  bears 
the  impress  of  his  master  hand. 


Abt.  XIII, — Records  of  Harvey  :  in  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  of  St,  Bartholomew.  With  Notes.  By  James  Paget, 
Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Establishment,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in 
the  Hospital. — London,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  44. 

We  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  all  the  admirers — 
and  who  are  not  admirers  ? — of  Harvey.  It  consists  mainly,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  preface,  of  *'  literal  copies  of  all  that  is  recorded  concerning 
Harvey  in  the  Journals  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  of  which  the  great 
discoverer  of  the  circulation — '  Physiologiae  lumen,  Angliae  immortale 
decus' — ^was  for  four  and  thirty  years  physician.** 

*'  Some  of  these  records  are  remarkable  as  illustrations,  both  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Harvey,  and  of  the  medical  history  of  hospitals  in  the 
17th  century."  Mr.  Paget's  notes  are  highly  interesting,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  original  extracts.  We  cannot  resist  the  gratification 
of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  delightful  eulogy  on  Harvey*s 
mother  (dou^less  composed  by  her  great  son),  which  may  still  be  seen  on 
her  tombstone  in  Folkstone  church;  it  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Paget's 
notes: 

"  A.  D.  1605  Nov.  8th,  dyed  in  y«  50th  yeere  of  her  age 
Joan,  Wife  of  Tho  :  Harvey.    Mother  of  7  Sones  &  2  Daughters. 
A  Grodly  hannles  Woman :  A  chaste  loveing  Wife : 
A  charitable  (juiet  Neighbour :  A  comfortable  frendly  Matron : 
A  provident  diligent  Huswyfe :  A  careful  tender  harted  Mother. 
Deere  to  her  Husband :  Reverensed  of  her  Children  : 
Beloved  of  her  Neighbours :  fleeted  of  God. 
^  Whose  Soule  Rest  in  Heaven :  her  Body  in  this  Grave  : 
To  Her  a  Happy  Advantage :  to  Hers  an  Unhappy  Loss.** 
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Art.  XIV. — Lectures  and  Observations  on  Climeal  Surgerf.  ByAxi>B*w 
Ellis,  p.b.c.s.i.  &c. — Dublin,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  275. 

This  Yolume  contains  the  substance  of  certain  clinical  lectures  delivered 

Sthe  author  at  the  Jerris-street  Hospital  and  the  Cecilia-street  School  of 
edicine,  in  Dublin,  and  was  published,  he  adds,  at  the  expressed  desire 
of  some  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  hospital  daring  the  session. 

The  subjects  treated  of  are  medical  education,  wounds  of  arteries, 
traumatic  aneurisms,  injuries  of  the  head  and  their  consequences,  peritonitis 
and  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  delirium  tremens,  catalepsy  and  hydrophobia. 
These  topics  are  handled  with  a  respectable  degree  of  ability,  and  thoa^h 
we  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  Lectures  for  anything  which  can 
entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  medical  literatore, 
they  nevertheless  contain  directions  as  to  the  details  of  practice  such  as 
form  the  proper  staple  of  a  clinical  lecture,  and  which,  no  doubt,  rendered 
them  useful  to  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed. 

Whether  such  a  publication  was  needed  by  the  students  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'*  to  whom  the  author  has  somewhat  ambitiously 
addressed  it,  is  another  matter,  and  one  to  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
give  a  pretty  decided  negative.  We  cannot  refrain,  moreover,  from  adding 
that  the  author's  literary  researches  have  proved  singularly  infelicitous 
since  they  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  only  scattered  informaticn  in  the 
works  of  former  writers  on  such  subjects  as  those  we  have  named  above. 
We  think  Mr.  Ellis  would  have  better  consulted  his  own  interests  and  that 
of  his  readers  in  offering  his  lectures  to  some  one  of  our  Journals  than  by 
publishing  them  in  their  present  form ;  at  all  events  we  will  venture  to 
suggest  for  the  future,  seeing  that  his  book  is  now  un  fait  accompli,  that 
he  would  act  more  wisely  before  conmiitting  himself  to  the  public  to  con- 
sult some  judicious  senior  on  the  matter,  rather  than  to  act  on  sugges- 
tions of  admiring  pupils. 

We  observe  in  his  lecture  on  hydrophobia  that  the  author  not  only  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bite  of  a  dog,  not  rabid,  can  produce  hydrophobia 
in  the  human  species,  but  expresses  his  belief  that  ihe  saliva  of  a  dog  in  perfect 
health,  and  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  when  it  neither  bites  nor  attempts  to 
bite,  may,  if  applied  to  a  wound,  produce  hydrophobia  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. This,  to  say  the  least,  is  somewhat  strong  doctrine,  and  by  no 
means  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  evidence  adduced,  which  consists  of 
two  or  three  cases  related  at  second-hand,  and  without  any  of  those 
details  necessary  to  satisfy  the  mind  as  to  the  absence  of  fallacies  so 
likely  to  exist  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  On  this  point  we  beg  to  refer  our 
readers  to  an  article  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Wright,  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  present  Number. 


Art.  XV. — The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  By  Julius 
VoGEL,  M.D.  Translated  by  G.  E.  Day,  m.a.  and  l.m.  Cantab.  Illus- 
trated by  Ten  Plates. — London,  1847.    8vo,  pp.  587. 

In  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  the  original  of  this 
very  valuable  work,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  We  have  only  to 
add  here  our  opinion  that  the  translator  has  performed  his  task  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner,  and  has  enriched  the  work  with  many  valuable  additions. 


1847.] 
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Works  published  by  thb  Sydenham  Society. 


Abt.  XVI. — 1 .  An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
Respiration.    By  C.  £.  Hasse,  m.d.    Translated  and  edited  by  W.  £. 
SwAiNE,  M.D. — London,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  400. 
2.  The  Seven  Books  of  Paulus  AEgineta.    Translated  from  the  Greek  with 
a  Commentary.   By  Fbancis  Adams.    Vol.  ll.^London,  1846.  8vo, 


3.  The  Works  of  William  Hewson,  F.R,S.    Edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  by  George  Gulliver,  p.r.s. — London^  1846.    8vo,  pp. 


These  three  volumes,  so  beautifully  printed  and  so  elegantly  got  up,  are 
the  handsome  return  which  theSydenham  Society  has  made  to  each  of  its 
subscribers  for  his  guinea  of  1846,  the  lowest  price  of  which,  in  the  shops, 
would  be  nearer  three  guineas  than  two.  And  yet  the  beauty  of  these 
volumes  is  their  least  charm.  We  have  made  to  ourselves  a  vow  not  to 
analyse  any  of  the  works  of  this  Society,  and  for  these  reasons :  our 
readers  either  have  the  books  or  they  have  them  not :  if  they  have  them 
they  do  not  require  any  account  of  them  from  us :  if  they  have  them  not, 
we  do  them  a  service  by  thus  lending  our  aid  to  compel  them  to  join  the 
Society  and  so  to  possess  these  volumes  and  others  of  like  value.  Of  the  works 
before  us,  we  will  merely  say  that  Hasse's  is  a  unique  treatise  on  its 
important  subject,  much  improved  by  the  author's  manuscript  additions 
and  excellently  translated  by  Dr.  Swaine;  that  the  second  volume  of 
Paulus  is  no  less  curious  than  the  first,  and  displays  the  same  store  of 
classic  learning  in  its  accomplished  translator.  Dr.  Adams ;  and  that  the 
great  original  value  of  Hewson* s  works  is  here  doubled  by  the  commen- 
taries or  notes  of  Mr.  Gulliver.  This  volume  is,  moreover,  illustrated  with 
all  Hewson*s  plates,  finely  re-en^ved  in  a  reduced  size,  and  has  a  charming 
portrait  of  the  author  as  a  frontispiece. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  excellent  Society  is  very  prosperous, 
having  now  considerably  more  than  2000  members.  We  trust  the  Council 
will  proceed  in  their  present  course,  giving  us  works  of  real  value 
without  regard  to  any  stupid  clamour  that  may  be  raised  against  them.  It 
is  their  duty  to  do  what  they  themselves  think  best  for  directing  and 
improving  the  literary  and  scientific  taste  of  their  subscribers  generally, 
not  to  cater  to  the  unripe  judgment  and  silly  wants  of  the  uninformed. 


Art.  XVII.— On  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  p.r.s. 
Second  Edition.— Xon^fow,  1847.  8vo,  pp.  482.  With  Eight  Coloured 
Pktes. 

In  our  Number  for  April,  1843,  we  gave  a  critical  review  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book.  Although  disapproving  of  the  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  author,  we  spoke  favorably  of  the  production  as  a  whole.  We  re- 
fer to  our  previous  article  for  the  particulars  of  our  judgment  on  the 
treatise  generaUy,  and  content  ourselves,  on  this  occasion,  with  stating 
that  the  work  is  very  considerably  improved  in  the  present  edition, 
and  is  for  the  first  time  illustrated  with  plates.  Of  these  pbtes  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  The  representation  of  the  various  forms  of 
cutaneous  disease  are  singularly  accurate,  and  the  colouring  exceeds  almost 
anything  we  have  met  with  in  point  of  delicacy  and  finish. 


pp.  510. 


360. 
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Aet.  XVIII.  —  Knowledge  ;  an  Introductory  Address,  delivered  at  the 
Bristol  AtheMBum,  October  5,  1846.  By  John  Addington  Syhoni>s, 
H.D. — London,  1846.    12ino,  pp.  48. 

"What  is  knowledge  ?  How  is  it  obtained?  What  are  its  principal 
divisions  ?  In  what  spirit  should  it  be  pursued  ?"  are  the  questions  which 
Dr.  Symonds  has  essayed  to  answer  in  this  address ;  and  notwithstanding; 
its  brevity  they  are  most  clearly  and  attractively  handled.  This  lecture,  in 
common  with  all  that  proceeds  from  Dr.  Symonds's  pen,  evinces  the  high 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  the  elegant  taste,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive acquirements  of  its  accomplished  author ;  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend its  perusal  to  our  younger  friends,  as  likely  to  give  them  a  definite 
apprehension  of  the  objects  of  their  pursuit,  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  the 
laborious  studies  they  have  undertaken,  and  to  elevate  their  ideas  of  the 
real  value  and  ultimate  purposes  of  that  which  they  seek  to  acquire. 


Aet.  XIX. — The  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  in  Health  and 
Disease^  illustrated  with  numerous  Drawings  in  Colour,  By  Arthfr 
Hill  Hassall,  f.l.s.  m.b.c.s.,  &c.  Parts  III-V.  8vo,  pp.  114.  With 
ten  Plates. 

Wb  should  not  have  so  soon  returned  to  this  publication,  but  for  the 
sake  of  redeeming  a  pledge  which  we  gave  in  our  former  notice  of  it,  to 
speak  more  favorably  of  its  execution,  should  the  improved  character  of 
the  work  as  it  proceeded,  enable  us  to  do  so.  It  is  now  our  pleasing  duty 
to  state,  that  there  is  not  only  a  considerable  amendment  in  the  plates  of 
the  three  numbers  before  us,  but  that  in  the  fifth  part  are  given  seven  ad- 
ditional plates,  to  replace  those  issued  in  the  early  numbers,  to  which  they 
are  vastly  superior,  both  in  drawing  and  colouring.  The  justice  of  that 
part  of  our  criticism  which  relates  to  the  plates  has  thus  been  practically 
admitted  by  the  author  and  his  artist.  It  is  right  that  we  should  further 
mention  that  the  proportion  of  figures  taken  from  the  human  subject  is 
much  increased  in  the  later  numbers.  But  we  must  still  express  our  con- 
viction that  the  work  cannot  be  comprised  within  anything  like  the  limits 
first  announced,  without  doing  injustice  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  topics 
it  is  intended  to  embrace.  For  in  the  five  numbers  now  issued,  the 
animal  fluids  (blood,  mucus,  pus,  milk,  and  semen)  are  not  completed ; 
and  less  than  seven  parts  remain,  therefore,  for  the  description  of  all  the 
solid  textures  of  the  human  body.  Moreover,  of  the  large  amount  of 
letter-press  which  accompanies  the  plates,  the  greater  part  is  occupied  by 
details  of  a  chemical  nature,  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  author 
seems  to  forget  that  he  is  writing  about  Microscopic  Anatomy,  not  General 
Anatomy  ;  and  the  investigations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  Becquerel  and 
Rodier,  &c.,  on  the  proportion  of  the  difiierent  constituents  of  the  blood, 
have  not  a  more  just  place  in  it  than  a  ftill  discussion  of  the  microscopic 
characters  of  the  blood  would  have  in  Turner's  Chemistry.  We  are  still 
constrained  to  say  that  Mr.  Hassall  appears  to  have  entered  upon  his  work 
too  hastily ;  and  that  he  seems  ignorant  of  much  that  is  current  amongst 
intelligent  microscopists  at  the  present  time,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  lying  too  much  in  the  past. 


1847.] 
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Art.  XX. — (Euvre$  Completes  cTHippoerate,  Traduetim  Nouvelle,  avee 
le  Texte  Grec  en  regard^  collationne  sur  les  Manuscrite  et  toutee  lee 
Editions;  accompagnSe  d*une  Introduction,  de  Commentairee  Medicaux, 
de  Variantee,  et  de  Notes  Philologiques  ;  suivie  cTune  Table  GSnerale 
desMatihres.  Par  B.  Littee,  de  Tlnstitut,  derAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  Lettres,  et  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Halle. — 
Paris,  8vo,  Vol.  IV.  1844,  pp.  xx,  670;  Vol.  V.  1846,  pp.  733. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Hippocrates,  a  new  Translation,  with  the  Chreek 
Text  on  the  opposite  Pages,  collated  with  the  Manttscripts  and  all  the 
Editions;  with  an  Introduction,  Medical  Commentaries,  various  Readings, 
and  Philological  Notes ;  followed  by  a  general  Index  of  the  matter 
therein  conimned.    By  £.  Littb^  &c. 

This  work  proceeds  somewhat  slowly,  at  least  much  more  slowly  than 
the  learned  Editor  anticipated  when  seven  years  ago  he  published  his  first 
Tolume,  and  promised  that  the  whole  should  be  finished  at  the  rate  of 
three  volumes  a  year.  It  goes  on  however  steadily  and  satisfactorily, 
which  is  of  more  consequence ;  and  we  know  by  the  experience  of  two 
or  three  memorable  instances  in  this  country  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
attain  the  punctuality  of  the  Editors  of  the  Penny  Cyclopeedia  (and  may 
we  not  add)  the  Cyclopadia  of  Practical  Medicine,  in  works  of  equal 


The  fourth  volume  which  was  published  in  1844  finishes  the  list  of  the 
genuine  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  contains  the  treatises  "  De  Articulis," 
** Mochlicus,"  "Aphorismi,"  " Jusjurandum,*'  and  "Lex."  In  his 
Avertissement"  and  his  *'  Addenda  et  Corrigenda"  the  Editor  takes  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  some  points  in  the  former  volumes  which  required 
further  consideration,  and  in  some  cases,  with  his  usual  candour,  corrects 
and  modifies  his  former  statements.  To  each  work  he  prefixes  an  *'  Argu- 
ment," or  introduction,  in  which  he  discusses  (and  sometimes  at  con- 
siderable length,)  the  subject  matter  of  the  treatise,  and  supplies  such 
preliminary  information  as  may  be  necessary  for  understanding  it  more 
thoroughly.  Some  of  these  introductions  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
contain  a  valuable  store  of  antiquarian  information,  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained by  frequent  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Medical  Science. 
The  volume  closes  with  some  "Remarques  Retrospectives,"  on  the 
character  of  the  genuine  works  of  Hippocrates  and  the  general  ideas  by 
which  thev  were  inspired. 

The  fifth  volume  contains  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
books,  "De  Morbis  Popularibus,"  "De  Humoribus,"  the  first  book  of  the 
"  Praedictiones,"  and  the  "  Coacal  Praenotiones ;"  all  of  which  treatises 
are  edited,  translated,  and  explained  in  the  same  style  as  the  preceding 
works.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  introduced  in  tins  volume 
is  that  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ar6pa£,  which  introduces  a  digression 
on  the  history  of  the  Smallpox,  (p.  484.)  The  learned  editor  not  only 
quotes  the  chronicles  of  Marius  and  Ghregory  of  Tours  to  prove  that  this 
disease  had  i^peared  in  Europe  eariier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  but 
also  remarks  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  and  of  that  in  the  reign  of  M. 
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Anrdiu  Antoniniis,  that,  *'if  dwy  were  not  identical  with  the  Smallpox, 
they  had  at  least  considerable  resemblances  with  that  disease/'  Into  this 
rexata  qnsestio"  we  shall  not  enter  at  present,  bat  shall  content  onraelyes 
ivith  once  more  recommending  M.  Littre's  work  to  aU  oar  public  libraries, 
and  to  those  indiridoals  who  take  an  interest  in  ancient  medical  literatare, 
as  being  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  in  completeness,  if  not  in 
extent,  that  has  been  undertaken  for  more  than  a  oentory. 


Abt.  XXI. — Rewutrkt  <m  National  Education.    By  Georqe  Combs. — 
EdinburgK  1847.    8to,  pp.  33. 

Although  the  question  to  which  these  Bemarks  relate  is  one  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss,  yet  we  cannot  pass  Mr. 
Combe's  pamphlet  without  notice ;  since  it  presents  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass a  lai^  mass  of  well-directed  argument  in  &Toar  of  the  position  that 
the  State  ought  not  only  to  provide  for,  but  to  compel,  the  education  of 
the  people.    He  combats  with  great  earnestness  the  preyalent  idea  that 
religion  can  only  be  taught  dogmatically,  and  that  an  education  into  which 
it  is  not  formidly  introduced  is  thereby    godless  ;*'  and  points  out  rery 
clearly  that  any  instruction  which  tends  to  enforce  those  laws  on  which  the 
Creator  has  finuned  our  physical  and  moral  constitution,  is  essentially  and 
directly  religious.      The  moral  and  religious  sentiments,"  he  truly  says, 
"  are  the  grand  leyers  of  dyilized  society.    He  who  commands  them  is  ir- 
resistible ;  and  until  science  shall  discoyer  her  own  character  and  yocation, 
that  she  is  the  messenger  of  (rod,  speaking  directly  to  these  sentiments 
in  strains  calculated  to  thrill  and  rouse  them  to  the  most  energetic  action, 
she  will  neyer  wield  her  proper  influence  oy«r  society  for  the  promotion  of 
their  moral,  religious,  and  physical  welfiure.    Never,  until  she  does  so, 
will  she  take  that  place  in  social  esteem  and  yeneration,^irhich,  as  the 
fountain  of  diyine  wisdom,  she  is  entitled  to  possess." 


Aet.  XXII. — A  Practical  Manual,  containing  a  Description  of  the  General^ 
Chemical,  and  Microscopical  Characters  of  the  Blood  and  Secretions  of 
the  Human  Body,  as  well  as  of  their  Components,  including  both  their 
Healthy  and  Diseased  States,  with  the  best  methods  of  separating  and 
estimating  their  Ingredients;  also,  a  succinct  Account  of  the  various 
Concretions  occasionally  found  in  the  Body,  and  forming  Calculi.  By 
John  W.  Geipfith,  m.d.,  p.l.8.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Finsbury 
Dispensary.— XoiMfon,  1846.  Part  II.  12mo,  pp.  168.  With  two 
Copper-plates. 

We  noticed  the  former  part  of  Dr.  Griffith's  Manual  soon  after  its 
publication,  three  years  since,  and  then  commended  it  as  valuable  so  far 
as  it  went,  though  we  felt  c^ed  upon  to  express  our  surprise  that  so 
ample  a  title-pi^e  should  be  the  prelude  to  so  partial  a  survey  of  the  sub- 
jects announced.  In  the  little  volame  now  before  us,  however,  we  have 
the  completion  of  the  entire  range ;  and  this  in  a  very  satisfoctory  manner. 
We  can  only  regret,  on  Dr.  Griffith's  account,  that  he  did  not  publish  the 
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whole  work  at  once ;  as  it  would  then  have  possessed  an  equality  of  cha- 
racter vhich  it  now  wants^  the  interval  between  the  two  parts  having  been 
one  of  much  progress  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  first,  and  would 
doubtless  have  commanded  a  much  more  extensive  sale,  the  public  having 
a  very  reasonable  objection  to  a  work  issued  in  parts.  We  can  strongly 
recommend  it,  in  its  now  complete  state,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  ; 
not  as  superseding  larger  and  more  elaborate  treatises,  but  as  presenting, 
in  a  very  compendious  form,  a  great  quantity  of  most  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  following  apposite  remarks  form  part  of  the  preface  to  the 
present  part : 

The  important  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  several  points  in  physiology 
and  pathology,  by  the  researches  of  modern  chemistry  and  microscopy,  are  so 
strikmg  that  to  be  alone  acquainted  with  them  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  their  importance.  To  argue  that  such  investigations  are  idle,  merely 
because  each  new  truth  which  is  elicited  is  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  some  point  iu  the  history  of  a  disease,  or  to  the  improved  application 
of  remedial  means  for  its  alleviation,  is  as  absurd  as  unfortunately  it  is  frequent. 
There  is,  however,  one  consolation  in  this  matter;  which  is,  that  those  who 
are  the  most  ready  to  urge  these  views,  and  to  decry  the  utility  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  collateral  sciences,  are  such  as  are  least  acquainted  with  their 
details.**  (p.  v.) 


Aet.  XXIII. — Handbook  of  Human  Anatomy,  General,  Special,  and  To- 
pographical. Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Alfred  yon 
Behr,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English  Student,  by  John 
BiRKETT,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital. — London,  1846.  8vo, 
pp.  457. 

This  work,  according  to  the  author's  preface,  is  intended  to  serve  either 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  or  for  refreshing  the  memory, 
more  especially  of  those  preparing  for  examination.  For  the  latter  purpose  it 
appears  to  be  well  enough  suited,  but  scarcely  for  the  former,  and  for  this 
reason :  the  different  departments  of  general,  special,  and  topographical 
anatomy  being  all  included  in  the  short  compass  of  the  work,  the  descrip- 
tions are  necessarily  extremely  brief,  and  therefore  not  very  intelligible, 
except  to  one  who  has  already  gone  over  the  subject.  Although  a  brief, 
it  is  not  an  elementary  book.  The  translator,  however,  is  of  a  different 
opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  translation,  it  is  carefully  made.  Too  much  pains, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  by  the  author's  text,  whereas 
the  translator  would  have  better  accomplished  his  purpose  by  adopting  the 
plan  and  substance  of  the  work  merely,  and  employing  his  own  expressions. 
By  this  means  the  translator  would  have  corrected  some  inaccuracies  of  the 
original,  and  have  avoided  some  unintelligibilities  almost  inseparable  from 
an  attempt  at  too  close  a  translation.  That  the  translator  was  well  able 
for  this  is  shown  by  the  additions  which  he  has  himself  made. 
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Ae9.  XXIV. — An  Essay  on  the  Treatment  of  Compound  and  Complicated 
Fractures,  being  an  Annual  Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  in  Boston,  U.  S.  America,  May  28,  1845.  By  William  J. 
Walkbe,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  Uie  Society — Boston,  1845.    8to,  pp.  100. 

We  have  no  persona]  knowledge  of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  bat 
should  suppose,  from  internal  evidence,  that  he  is  an  easy  old  gentleman 
who  at  some  trouble  had  delivered  himself  of  an  oration,  and  beine 
mightily  pleased  with  his  own  prowess  as  displayed  thereby,  had  resolved 
to  perpetuate  the  event  in  print.  The  work,  however,  although  contain- 
ing nothing  striking  or  important,  is  creditable  enough. 

It  consists  of  an  introductory  section,  and  sund^  cases  of  extensive 
injury,  cuUed  mainly  from  the  older  authors.  The  object  is  stated  to  be 
the  elucidation  of  certain  principles  in  practice,  which— so  far  as  we  un- 
derstand them — have  been,  for  many  years,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
regarded  as  fixed  and  determined.  The  young  surgeon^  however,  may 
profit  by  their  re-statement : 

**  These  cases,  as  I  think,  prove  the  powers  of  Nature  in  healing  compound 
fractures  attended  with  great  contusion,  laceration,  and  loss  of  substance  of  the 
bones,  and  of  the  skin,  and  other  soft  parts,  to  be  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  They  also  show  us  that  lar^e  portions  of  bone,  when  lost  by  accident, 
or  removed  by  art,  may  be  reproduced  by  the  powers  of  Nature ;  and  they  illus- 
trate, in  a  striking  manner,  the  truth  and  importance  of  certain  practical  pre- 
cepts established  by  the  older  writers  on  surgery,  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  complicated  with  fractures  of  the  bones.  The  precepts  to  which  I 
allude  are : 

**  First,  that  all  tendinous  or  membranous  structures  which  obstruct  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies,  or  unduly  confine  or  stranmilate  the  soft  parts,  when  swollen 
by  inflammation,  should  be  promptly  and  freely  divided. 

"  Second,  that  such  dependent  orifices  should  be  preserved,  or  counter-openings 
made,  as  will,  when  aided  by  position  or  dressing^  secure  the  free  discharge  of 
all  fluids  which  might' otherwise  stagnate  within  tne  wound. 


cannot  easily  and  without  violence  be  reduced  to  their  proper  place,  sliould  at 
once  be  removed  by  the  saw ;  and  that  all  foreign  bodies,  loose  portions,  or 
shivers  of  bone,  should  be  promptly  extracted  from  the  wound. 

"  Fourth,  that  great  pain,  inflammation,  or  nervous  symptoms  depend  rather 
on  peculiar  complication,  than  on  the  exent  of  the  wound.  And  that  they  indi- 
cate great  danger  unless  rightly  understood,  appropriately  treated,  and  relieved.** 
(pp.  5-5.) 

The  only  objection  we  have  to  his  doctrines  is,  that  in  illustrating  the 
last  clause  of  his  fourth  head,  the  author  rather  runs  into  an  extreme ; 
advocating  the  incision  of  tendinous  and  membranous  structures  at  once ; 
not  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  they  may  be  impU- 
cated  injuriously.  In  fact,  he  would  seek  to  revive  a  rule  of  practice  in 
regard  to  fractures,  similar  to  the  exploded  treatment  of  punctured  wounds; 
which  wont  to  be  dilated  on  the  spot,  simply  because  they  came  under 
the  special  category  of  "punctured."  There  is  nothing  worse  in  surgery 
than  a  wanton  and  uncalled-for  use  of  the  knife ;  nothing  to  be  more  stu- 
diously deprecated  and  shunned. 


through  the  integuments  which 
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PART  THIRD. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  THE 

^tural  l^tsctorp  anti  Creattiunt  of  Mimm. 


I.  ON  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE  IN  THE  STUDY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  DISEA.se. 

DT  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.D. 

{In  a  Letter  to  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.) 

Edinburgh,  December  11,  1846. 

Mt  Dear  Sir. — Dr.  Symonds's  able  letter  in  the  la«t  number  of  your  Re- 
view reminds  me  forcibly  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  during  my  gra- 
duation here,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  1  had  written  a  thesis,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  in  hypochondriasis 
are  frequently  secondary,  both  in  importance  and  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  that  while  they  may  remain  intractable  under  a  treatment  directed 
exclusively  to  the  digestive  organs,  they  often  yield  with  facility  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  primary  cerebral  and  mental  affection  which  originated  them. 

Such  was  my  doctrine.  Judge  then  of  my  surprise  when  gravely  informed 
by  the  late  venerable  professor  to  whose  perusal  my  thesis  was  intrusted,  that 
it  was  a  very  good  dissertation,  but  that  1  had  certainly  committed  an  import- 
ant practical  error  in  maintaining  that  dyspepsia  teas  never  present  in  hy- 
pochondriasis !  On  attempting  to  explain  that  1  had  broached  no  such  opinion, 
the  worthy  professor  cut  me  short  by  adding,  with  a  bland  and  forgiving  smile, 
that  farther  explanation  was  needless,  as  he  felt  sure  I  would  profit  by  the 
hint  he  had  thrown  out.  At  that  time  such  occurrences  were  new  to  me,  and 
being  taken  by  surprise  I  could  only  make  my  bow  and  retire  to  digest  the 
remark  at  leisure  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Further  experience,  however,  has  since  convinced  me  that  in  the  scientific 
and  literary  worlds,  it  is  by  no  means  so  rare  a  thing  as  I  had  imagined,  to  be 
criticised  for  the  advocacy  of  opinions  which  were  never  entertained,  and  by 
critics  whose  views  on  all  essential  points  are  nearly  the  same  as  our 
own.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  this  very  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tradiction where  in  reality  there  is  little  or  none,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  discovery  and  diffusion  of  new  truths.  Profiting 
by  the  lesson,  it  seems  to  me  a  wise  precaution,  before  proceeding  to  refute  a 
supposed  anti^onist  by  either  argument  or  ridicule,  to  ascertain  very  clearly 
whether  a  difference  exists,  and  if  so,  in  what  it  really  consists.  If  Dr. 
Symonds  bad  acted  on  this  principle,  before  writing  his  letter  against  exces- 
sive trust  in  Nature,  I  think  he  would  have  discovered  that  he  was  about  to 
take  much  trouble  to  refute  errors  which  were  mostly  imaginary ;  and  that 
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when  he  condeinDed  as  whollv  inert  and  absurd,  plans  of  treatment  conducted  in 
accordance  with  Nature,  be  bad  formed  an  idea  of  them  in  his  own  mind,  not 
only  unwarranted  by  tlie  published  letters,  but  directly  opposed  to  their  spirit, 
and  as  such,  repudiated  not  less  by  our  principles  than  by  his  own.  In  fact, 
wherever  Dr.  Symonds  observes  and  describes  without  any  reference  to  tlieory, 
and  wherever  his  practical  views  are  fairly  tried  by  the  standard  we  recora- 
raend,  there  is  found  to  be  fur  less  diver^rence  between  them  than  he  seems 
to  believe,  or  than  any  one  would  suppose  from  the  mere  perusal  of  his  letter. 
It  is  true  that  he  very  rarely  makes  any  special  reference  to  the  standard  of 
Nature,  but  he  has  too  much  acuteness  of  observation  and  shrewd  sagacity 
not  to  make  frequent  unconscious  approaches  to  it  in  practice,  and  whenever  he 
does  so,  there  is  generally  harmony  and  almost  never  contradiction  between  us. 
If  he  were  more  tamiliar  with  the  study  of  Nature  as  an  aim,  he  would  see  that 
most  of  the  opinions  which  he  denounces  are  the  unsubstantial  offspring  of 
his  own  misapprehension,  and  as  such  need  not  cause  him  any  uneasiness, 
since  they  cannot  continue  their  existence  in  his  mind  beyond  the  lifetime  of 
their  parent-error.   But  to  come  to  proofs. 

After  alluding  in  general  terms  to  the  recent  articles  in  your  Review, — mine 
among  the  number — on  the  better  observation  of  Nature  in  the  study  and 
treatment  of  disease.  Dr.  Symonds  proceeds  to  say,  "  The  question  before  as 
is  this :  tchether  it  is  safer  to  leave  diseases  to  their  own  course,  or  to  interpose 
what  we  caU  remedies  ?  And  really  this,"  he  continues,  "  is  a  very  frightful 
question  to  be  asking  at  the  present  state  of  the  world's  history,  when  medi- 
cine has  been  proposed  as  an  art  two  thousand  years  and  more.'*  (p.  558.) 

Concurring  as  I  do  most  cordially  in  this  latter  sentiment,  it  seems  to  me 
strange  that  this  very  (rightfulness  should  not  have  suggested  a  doubt  to  Dr. 
Symonds,  whether  he  hadnot  greatly  misapprehended,  and  consequently  uninten- 
tionally misrepresented  the  question  that  was  really  before  him.  If  such  a  doubt 
had  suggested  itself,  and  he  had  thereby  been  led  to  inquire  more  carefully,  all  hia 
fears  would  have  vanished,  for  he  would  have  seen  that  such  was  not  the  ques- 
tion which  was  before  him,  and  that  were  it  nossible  for  a  question  so  inherently 
absurd  to  be  ever  seriously  put,  there  would  be  all  but  unanimity  in  the  answer 
which  it  would  meet  with  from  the  profession  and  from  the  public.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  letter.  Dr.  Symonds  seems  to  express  a  contrary  conviction;  but  so  far 
from  that  conviction  being  well  founded,  I  feel  assured  that  it  would  puzzle 
him  to  produce  one  medical  man  who  would,  in  his  sound  senses,  affirm  that  it 
is  "  safer  to  leave  diseases  to  their  own  course  than  to  interpose  remedies,** 
and  he  has  been  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion  only  by  adopting  the  mistaken  im- 
pression, that  treatment  conducted  in  accordance  with  tne  laws  and  intentions 
of  Nature  ^which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  call  the  natural  treatment)  is 
identical  with  no  treatment  at  all — a  construction  at  once  palpably  erroneous 
and  unwarranted.  So  common,  however,  is  this  misconstruction  among  those 
who  have  not  thought  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  everywhere  the  first  objection 
made  to  natural  treatment ;  and  accordingly  in  your  April  Number  I  protested 
against  it  by  anticipation  (at  p.  508),  and  even  accused  you  of  "  an  omission 
in  your  article  which  will  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  a  misapprehension  already 
too  prevalent  in  a  point  of  vital  importance,  and  of  having  unguardedly  use^ 
expressions  which,  per  se,  might  be  held  to  justify  it."  Again,  at  page  513, 
I  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  said,  "  By  thus  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a 
more  complete  and  faithful  observation  of  the  course  of  Nature,  and  of 
acting  more  systematically  under  her  guidance,  /  am  far  from  meaning  that 
we  are  to  sit  with  our  hands  across  atid  allow  things  to  take  their  own  way.  So 
far  from  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  principle  I  inculcate  would  demand  more 
watchfulness,  and  give  room  for  a  nicer  ejpercise  of  Judgment,  and  n  more  con- 
sistent,  and,  I  believe,  successful  treatment;*'  and  yet  Dr.  Symonds  argues  as  if 
my  object  was  to  **  leave  things  to  take  their  own  way" — a  proceeding  which 
he  cannot  condemn  more  strongly  than  I  do. 
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These  references  may  perhaps  suffice  to  show  that  the  question,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Symonds,  is  neither  the  question  really  before  the  profession,  nor  that 
warranted  by  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  article  on  which  he  comments; 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  farther  that,  as  already  remarked,  his  prac- 
tical views  differ  little  in  substance  from  those  deducible  from  the  principles 
to  which  he  imagines  himself  to  be  so  strongly  opposed.  To  put  this  in  a 
clear  lip^ht,  let  us  take  two  or  three  of  the  examples  selected  by  himself  as 
supposed  contrasts  to  the  practice  he  believes  us  to  advocate:  **If  one  were 
at  a  loss,"  he  says,  **  for  instances  which  art  interfered  with  advantage 
when  Nature  was  doin<2f  nothing,  or  rather  doing  mischief,  I  doubt  if  any  in- 
stance could  be  more  striking  tuan  the  cure  and  relief  of  many  of  the  diseases 
of  children  bv  lancing  the  gums.  On  the  expectant  method  a'child  may,  after 
many  days  of  suffering,  and  after  incurring  perils  in  various  organs,  at  last 
recover  when  the  tooth  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  light,  but  all  the  pain  and 
jeopardy  might  have  been  spared  by  one  or  two  free  incisions."  (p.  561.) 

Now  the  whole  hostile  force  of  this  illustration  depends  on  the  question  of 
fact,  whether  the  contrast  which  Dr.  Symonds  supposes  to  exist  between  a 
treatment  directed  with  a  view  to  "aid  the  efforts  of  Nature**  and  what  he  calls 
*'  art**  is  real  or  imaginary?  If  he  is  right  in  assuming  {which  he  does  through- 
out hit  whole  tetter^  that  a  treatment  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Nature  consists  in  doing"  absolutely  nothings  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  in  "  leaving 
diseases  to  follow  their  own  course,''  then  the  above  example  is  at  once  preg- 
nant, instructive,  and  conclusive  against  us.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is, 
ai  we  contend^  an  utter  confusion  of  language  and  ideas  to  speak  of  two  things 
so  essentially  different  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same,  the  example  ceases 
to  have  either  meaning  or  value,  except  as  showing  how  much  a  man  of  strong 
sense  may  be  blinded  by  a  preconceived  notion.  In  this  very  case  of  teething 
it  so  happens  that  the  correct  application  of  the  principles  of  natural  treat- 
ment would  lead  to  the  use  of  the  very  same  means  which  Dr.  Symonds  states 
from  experience  to  be  alone  appropriate.  In  teething,  Nature* s  efforts  arc 
directed  to  effecting  a  passage  outwards  for  the  advancing  tooth.  If,  from 
any  circumstance,  she  proves  unable  for  the  effort,  sound  principle  would 
assuredly  direct  us  to  aid  her  in  it,  and  remove  the  obstacles  which  obstruct 
her  progress  ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  more  rational  or  direct  aid  we 
could  lend  her  in  her  own  way,  than  making  the  opening  through  the  gum, 
which  she  has  failed  to  accomplish  for  herself!  In  the  outset  of  the  letter 
which  Dr.  Symonds  criticises,  I  state  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  physician 
to  **  take  special  care  neither  to  counteract  her  (Nature's)  efforts,  nor  to  sub- 
stitute another  method  of  cure  for  hers,  unless  when  we  have  positive  evidence 
that  the  vis  medicatrix,  judiciously  aided  by  us,  will  prove  unavailing,*' 
(p.  50G.)  To  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  to  in- 
dicate that  when  Nature  is  perfectly  able  to  make  a  passage  for  the  tooth,  we 
ought  not  to  counteract  or  disturb  her  efforts,  but  that  as  soon  as  we  have  evi- 
dence thai  her  attempts  will  prove  unavailing,  and  that  danger  will  arise,  we 
ought  to  come  to  her  assistance  and  divide  the  gum  for  her.  In  what  respects 
Dr.  Symonds's  practical  views  differ  from  the  above,  he  himself  would  be 
puzzled  to  tell. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  best  way  of  exhibiting  the  real  difference  between  a 
natural  system  of  treatment  and  "leaving  diseases  to  follow  their  own  course," 
which  Dr.  Symonds  seems  to  consider  as  identical  with  it,  will  be  to  take  the 
example  of  a  deep  sabre  cut,  the  progress  and  results  of  which  are  visible, 
and  consequently  admit  of  no  dispute.  If  the  wound  be  left  to  ** follow  its 
own  course,**  ana  any  large  vessels  happen  to  be  divided,  the  efforts  of  Nature 
to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  by  the  retraction  of  the  artery  and  the  formation  of  a 
coagulum  will  prove  unavailing,  and  the  patient  will  bleed  to  death.  If,  how- 
ever, only  small  vessels  be  implicated,  the  efforts  of  Nature  will  prove  sue- 
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ceAsful,  and  after  a  time  the  bleeding  will  cease.  But  from  the  wound  beinr 
left  to  follow  itH  own  course,  it  will  remain  with  its  lips  apart,  and  if  it  hcaX 
at  all  it  will  be  only  by  the  t«iow  and  insecure  process  of  granulation.  Such 
iit  the  one  method.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  act  on  our  principle  of  aunt' 
infr  Nature,  the  moment  we  find  her  efforts  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  unavailing, 
we  shall  come  to  her  aid  either  by  compressing  or  tying  the  artery.  Having 
previously  studied  the  order  of  Nature  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  we  know 
that  if  their  cut  sides  be  brought  into  even  contact,  and  the  part  kept  quiet, 
union  bv  the  first  intention  will  follow  in  a  few  days,  because  the  conmtioru 
required  by  Nature  trill  then  have  been  fulfilled.  Such  accordingly  is  the  plan 
of  treatment  really  indicated  by  our  principles,  and  its  success  justifies  the 
unanimity  with  which  it  is  acted  upon.  Why  then  should  Dr.  Symonds 
frighten  nimsclf  about  a  phantom  when  his  realities  are  the  same  as  our  own  ? 

in  like  manner,  take  a  fracture  as  an  illustration.  From  observing  Nature, 
we  know  that  when  a  bone  is  broken  increased  vascular  action  must  take 
place  in  the  injured  parts  before  reunion  can  be  effected  ;  that  if  it  be  defec- 
tive in  amount,  the  broken  ends  may  remain  in  contact  for  months  without 
uniting;  and  that  if  ed'cessive,  suppuration  may  ensue  and  also  retard  the 
union.  Guided  by  this  knowledge,  the  surgeon  endeavours  to  second  Nature's 
intentions  by  securing  the  limb  in  a  proper  position,  keeping  it  motionless, 
and  using  any  means  which  may  be  required  to  keep  the  reaction  at  its  proper 
pitch,  liuvin^  done  so,  he  leaves  Nature  to  complete  her  own  work,  and  in 
due  time  has  his  reward.  When  the  local  action  is  too  feeble,  he,  with  the  like 
intent  of  aiding  her,  rubs  the  ends  of  the  bone  rudely  together  or  introduces  a 
seton,  and  thus  often  succeeds  in  rousing  Nature  to  successful  exertion.  If 
again  the  inflammation  runs  so  high  as  to  threaten  suppuration,  the  surgeon, 
knowing  that  its  occurrence  would  defeat  her  object,  uses  means  to  allay  it, 
and  often  succeeds.  Why  then  does  Dr.  Symonds  speak  as  if  all  this  were 
the  same  as  leaving  the  fracture  to  "  follow  its  own  course,"  when  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  treatment  which  he  himself  would  pursue  ? 

Jt  may  seem  8U|)ererogutory  to  adduce  seriously  so  much  evidence  in  support 
of  a  proposition,  which  when  thus  placed  in  its  true  light  is  almost  self-evident. 
But  the  improvement  of  medicine  is  so  much  retarded  by  the  prevailing  but  most 
unfounded  assumption,  that  practice  directed  by  the  indications  of  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jaws  of  Nature,  necessarily  excludes  all  active  means^  and  con> 
sists  literally  in  doing- nothing,  And  practical  men  often  attach  so  little  importance 
to  the  advantages  derivable  from  an  intelligent  co-operation  with  Nature,  that 
it  becomes  indispensable  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  So  impressed  is  Dr.  Symonds,  in  common  with  Dr.  Mayo  and  many 
other  men,  with  this  most  erroneous  conviction,  that  it  pervades  almost  every 
paragraph  of  his  letter.  Hence  we  find  him  saying,  at  p.  559—*'  But  to  come 
to  the  cartes  in  which  it  is  especially  needful  to  have  our  minds  made  up  as  to 
the  right  course  of  practice. — I  mean  the  acute  visceral  inflammations — when 
I  become  satisfied  that  these  diseases  may  be  Irft  to  pursue  their  own  wav,** 
falways  the  same  phantom,)  "my  belief  will  have  suflFered  a  more  complete 
bouleversement  that  it  has  ever  yet  undergone."  To  me  it  seems  strange  that 
Dr.  Symonds  should  have  ever  penned  such  a  sentence;  and  had  he  not  been 
almost  haunted  by  the  error  of  supposing  a  natural  treatment  to  be  identical 
with  doing  nothing,  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  proposition  that  acute  in- 
flammations were  to  be  left  to  pursue  their  own  way  would  certainly  have 
led  him  to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  unaccountable  mistake  in 
believing  it  to  be  advocated  in  the  articles  on  which  he  was  commenting.  A 
natural  system  of  treatment  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  activity  of  practice, 
where  it  is  clearly  called  for  to  promote  recovery  or  relieve  suffering.  All  that 
it  provides  against  is  the  abuse  of  active  interference,  where  assisted  Nature 
would  have  eflfected  the  object  with  greater  safety  to  the  constitution.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  acute  visceral  inflammations,  more  than  in  other  diseases,  that 
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heroic  treatment  has  been  most  indiscriminately  used, and  although  a  great 
improvement  in  their  treatment  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  still  remains  for  consideration,  whether  the  activity  of  our  interference  may 
not  be  reduced  still  farther  with  advantage  to  the  patient.  Even  in  pneu- 
monia, in  which,  till  lately,  every  body  believed  very  active  treatment  in- 
dispensable, we  now  find  not  only  that  a  fair  proportion  of  cures  takes  place 
under  homoeopathic  treatment,  but  that,  according  to  Dr.  Balfour's  statement 
in  your  last  Number,  the  allopathic  Skoda  even  *'  considers  the  ^re/tt  advantage 
of  not  bleeding  to  be  the  speedt  recovery'*  (p.  691.)  In  like  manner.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  whom  nobody  will  accuse  of  inert  practice,  when  speaking  of 
the  treatment  of  pleurisy  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  which  he  at  first  ridiculed 
as  **  trifling,"  honestly  confesses  that  **  where  the  treatment  of  pleuritis  coiu 
sists  greatly  in  the  application  of  mere  cataplasms,  a  post-mortem  ejeamination 
in  this  disease  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  so  generally  do  the  patients  recover.** 
(HalFs  Observations  in  Medicine,  p.  68.)  I  do  not  say  that  these  statements 
are  sufficient  to  condemn  active  interposition  in  all  cases  of  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  but  they  certainly  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  its  being 
carried  so  far  as  is  usually  done,  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  urgent  as  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Symonds,  and  that  bloodletting,  for  example,  might  sometimes 
be  beneficially  restricted  in  frequency  and  extent,  and  used  with  more  dis- 
crimination and  a  sounder  appreciation  of  Nature's  requirements,  than  it  is 
at  presenl  by  the  mass  of  practitioners. 

From  some  of  Dr.  Symonds's  general  remarks  as  well  as  from  his  cases, 
there  is  reason  to  infer  that,  practically  at  least,  his  opinions  are  not  so  different 
as  he  imagines  from  those  which  we  really  advocate.  After  stating  how 
strange  it  would  be  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  Art  of  Medicine,  (which 
on  the  do-nothing  principle  there  could  not  be)  he  explains  with  equal  acute- 
ness  and  truth,  that  "  Art  after  all  is  but  Nature  in  a  new  form — a  fresh 
arrangement  of  the  forces  of  Nature  compelling  them  to  urorh  under  new  con- 
ditions." Now  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  all  along 
advocating;  and  all  that  we  insist  upon  is,  that  we  should  carefully  observe 
Nature  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  which  mode  of  rearranging  her  forces 
is  the  best  calculated  to  insure  a  speedy  and  safe  recovery.— Here,  then,  we 
once  more  practically  agree  with  Dr.  Symonds. 

Forgetting  his  own  definition  of  Art  and  still  haunted  by  the  deceiving 
phantom.  Dr.  Symonds  next  refers  to  the  cures  effected  by  hygienic  treatment 
without  the  aid  of  drugs.  He  admits  that  such  things  do  happen,  but  says, 
•*  Allowing  this  to  be  true,  we  must  nevertheless  perceive  that  they  are  inter- 
positions of  art.  If  a  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  when,  but  for  orders,  he  would 
be  sitting  up  or  walking  about ;  if  he  is  restricted  to  bread  and  water  or  milk, 
when  otherwise  he  would  be  living  as  usual;  if  a  particular  temperature  of 
bis  room  is  maintained  &c.  &c.  and  he  gets  well — his  case  surely  ought  not 
to  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  curative  powers  of  Nature.  There  has 
been  a  decided  interference  of  Art V  (p.  362.)  Most  certainly  there  has  been 
both  a  decided  and  a  wise  interference  of  art,  but  of  an  art  which  was  clearly 
our  old  friend  **  Nature  in  a  new  form,"  with  her  old  forces  "  working  under 
new  conditions and  the  strange  thing  is,  that  Dr.  Symonds  should  not 
recognize  her  features  under  so  slight  a  disguise.  His  whole  difficulty  would 
vanish  if  he  would  keep  in  mind  his  own  definition  of  art,  and  open  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  even  by  his  own  statement ,  the  said  hygienic  treatment  does 
certainly  not  consist  iii  "  leaving  diseases  to  follow  their  own  way."  It  is 
quite  true  that  such  cures  as  he  supposes  are  not  examples  of  the  curative 
powers  of  unaided  Nature,  but  the  great  aim  of  the  treatment  we  advocate  is 
to  aid  her  efforts  as  long  as  they  promise  to  he  successful  when  soaidedy  and  otily  to 
substitute  other  methods  when  hersprove  unavailing.  If  true  art  is  really  Nature  in 
another  form,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  recovery  in  the 
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circumstances  he  supposes  is  as  directly  an  example  of  the  curative  powers  of 
Nature  as  the  union  of  the  fractured  bone  after  art  has  made  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment of  her  forces,  by  placing  their  ends  in  contact  and  preventing  all  disturb- 
ing motion  or  inflammation.  Surely  it  is  7iot  art  that  actually  solders  together 
the  broken  fragments  bv  extraneous  cement,  and  just  as  little  is  it  art  which 
removes  an  internal  inflammation  which  it  can  neither  see  nor  touch.  In 
both  instances,  Nature  is  in  truth  the  curative  agent ;  and  all  that  art  can  do,  or 
ought  to  attempt,  is  as  far  as  possible  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  ob:<ervation 
shows  to  be  most  favorable  for  the  success  of  her  efforts. 

Dr.  S^monds  refers  to  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  and  the  tying 
of  artenes  as  conclusive  **  instances  o{  Art  versus  Nature"  But  both  are  pal- 
pably examples  of  art  acting  successfully  on  the  previous  indications  of 
Nature.  If  an  artery  is  divided,  and  its  natural  power  of  retraction  proves 
insufficient  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  and  permit  a  coagulum  to  be  formed  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  obliteration  of  its  canal,  what  does  the  ligature  do  if  not 
the  very  thing  which  unaided  Nature  tried  in  vain  to  accomplish?  In  like 
manner  in  hernia.  Nature  continues  to  propel  the  contents  of  the  bowel  and 
carry  on  its  circulation  and  vital  action  till,  in  consequence  of  a  physical  ob- 
stacle which  she  cannot  overcome,  her  efforts  prove  fruitless.  But,  as  stated 
in  my  former  letter,  when  an  impediment  or  obstruction  comes  in  her  way,  it 
is  the  direct  business  of  the  practitioner  to  remove  it ;  and  hence,  so  far  from 
objecting  to  an  operation  when  milder  means  cannot  be  found,  he  would,  on 
the  principles  of  the  natural  treatment,  at  once  agree  with  Dr.  Symonds  in 
resorting  to  it.  No  doubt  the  surgeon's  knife  is  the  instrument  by  which  the 
impediment  to  the  return  of  the  bowel  is  removed,  but  surely  it  has  been  used 
to  fulfil  the  indications  of  Nature,  and  it  is  Nature  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  her  forces  which  completes  the  work.  If  the  objectors  to  the  natural 
system  of  treatment  will  only  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  false  notion  that 
it  means  **  doing'  nothing,'*  they  will  at  once  perceive  that  there  is  no  incora- 
patibilitv  whatever  between  it  and  the  employment  of  even  the  most  active 
interpositions  of  art,  when  necessary  to  secure  in  any  individual  case  that 
arrangement  of  Nature's  forces  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  recovery.  All 
that  is  required,  is  that  such  active  means  should  be  resorted  to  only  when, 
where,  and  in  the  manner,  indicated  by  the  close  observation  of  Nature's  operations, 
and  not,  as  so  often  happens,  from  mere  habit,  tradition,  caprice,  or—worst  of 
all— in  the  form  of  medicines  given  as  the  means  of  securing  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  attendance. 

Another  reason  which  shows  that  Dr.  Symonds  is  practically  a  greater  be- 
liever than  he  imagines  in  the  principles  of  the  natural  treatment  of  disease, 
will  be  found  towards  the  end  of  his  letter,  where  he  says,  **  I  am  not  fond  of 
arguments  from  final  causes ;  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  various  medicines 
we  possess  were,  as  such,  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  universe  designed  to  have  a 
relation  to  morbid  states  of  living  organisms  as  much  as  esculent  matters  to  healthy 
conditions?"  To  this  query  every  rational  mind  will  concur  in  answering, 
with  Dr.  Symonds  himself,  that  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  on  the 
subject.  But  iust  as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  Nature,  such  medicines  should  be  used  only  in  "those  morbid  states*'  to 
which  they  have  the  designed  relation,  instead  or  being  given,  as  they  often  are, 
with  no  definite  aim,  and  for  no  intelligible  reason,  except  compliance  with 
custom.  If  we  take  quinine  as  a  fair  specimen  of  this  class  of  medicines,  and 
as  designed  by  Nature  to  '*  have  a  certain  relation  to  the  morbid  state"  of  ague, 
is  it  not  self-evident  that  its  exhibition  would  be  included  under  the  head  of  a 
natural  system  of  treatment  of  that  disease,  and  that  having  due  regard  to  the 
observation  of  Nature,  we  should  further  be  prompted  to  discover  and  remove 
the  local  causes  by  which  the  ague  had  been  produced,  and  by  which  recovery 
was  still  impeded  f    It  i»  known,  fur  instance,  that  removal  to  a  healthy  locality 
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often  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  fits  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  would 
not  removing  the  cause  from  the  patient  act  in  the  same  way  as  removing  the 
patient  from  it^  On  the  more  common  plan,  however,  of  trusting  too  exclu- 
sively to  medicines  alone  for  the  cure  of  disease,  the  continued  operation  of  the 
cause,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  a  new  and  more  salu- 
brious arrangement  of  the  forces  of  Nature  in  facilitating  recovery  and  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  disease,  are  apt  to  be  too  much  overlooked. 

•'But,'*  says  Dr.  Symonds,  "what  shall  we  say  of  fevers  and  the  exanthe- 
mata ?  Only  what  nine-tenths  of  eclectics  would  affirm,  viz.,  that  the  less 
heroically  they  are  treated  the  better."  Here  then  is  still  another  proof  that 
Dr.  Symonds  is  not  so  wide  apart  from  us  as  he  imagined.  Fever  and  exan* 
themata  are  precisely  the  class  of  diseases  the  natural  history  of  tchich  is  best 
known,  and  on  the  right  indications  in  which  a  sound  physiology  throws  most 
light;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  proportion  as  the  natural 
history  of  other  diseases  becomes  better  understood,  their  treatment  also  will 
become  less  heroic  and  more  accordant  with  the  laws  of  Nature  than  at  present, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  more  successful, 

I  scarcely  need  say  that  in  going  into  this  subject  at  so  much  greater  length 
than  I  intended,  I  am  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  disrespect  towards  Dr.  Symonds, 
whose  zeal  and  services  and  kindly  intentions  towards  myself  1  fully  appreciate. 
But  1  have  given  a  prominence  to  his  remarks  because  his  character  and  po« 
sition  give  them  weight,  and  because,  in  this  instance,  he  represents  a  large 
and  influential  class  m  the  profession,  whose  objections  to  our  views,  although 
apparently  formidable,  are,  from  the  very  same  cause,  equally  unreal  as  his 
own.  In  the  '  Medical  Gazette'  Dr.  Mayo,  among  others,  took  much  trouble 
to  refute  errors,  most  of  which  consisted  of  misapprehensions  of  his  own ;  and 
since  the  appearance  of  the  articles  in  your  Review,  I  have  heard  of  various 
conversational  demolitions  of  the  supposed  system  of  doiuj^-nothing,  by  friends 
who,  on  farther  inquiry  as  to  the  reality  of  the  alleged  opmions,  found  to  their 
own  surprise  that  they  had  expended  their  blows  on  the  windmill  when  they 
believed  they  had  been  fighting  a  ^iant.  Having  adopted  their  own  practical 
views  merely  as  the  results  of  experience  or  of  previous  teaching,  they  had  failed 
to  discover  sooner  that  in  their  general  bearing  they  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  coincident  with  those  of  a  natural  system  of  treatment ;  and  hence,  from 
pure  misapprehension,  they  had  attributed  to  me  fancies  which,  in  common 
^vith  themselves,  I  wholly  repudiated  as  too  frightful  to  be  believed. 

If  the  subject  under  discussion  had  been  one  of  a  purely  personal  nature, 
I  should  not  have  occupied  a  single  page  of  your  Review  with  the  correction 
of  any  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  committed  on  cither  side.  But  where 
the  application  of  an  important  scientific  principle  is  concerned,  and  its  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  is  calculated  powerfully  to  affect  the  progress  of  an  art 
bearing  directly  on  human  life  and  human  happiness,  personal  considerations 
sink  into  insignificance,  and  it  becomes  a  dutv  to  point  out  every  source  of 
error,  or  of  even  apparent  contradiction,  which  may  come  under  our  notice. 
It  is  with  this  purpose  alone  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  Dr.  Symonds  will  regard  them  as  applied,  not  to  him- 
self, but  to  the  subiect.  In  justification  of  the  misapprehensions  into  which  he 
has  fallen,  I  readily  admit  that  in  my  former  letter  there  are  isolated  passages 
which  warrant  the  construction  upon  which  he  has  commented,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  these  been  more  carefully  and  correctly  expressed. 
I  admit,  farther,  that  I  omitted  all  detailed  or  special  recommendation  of  active 
medical  treatment,  and  might  thus  erroneously  be  supposed  to  disparage  it, 
even  in  cases  where  it  is  most  required.  But  as  my  object  in  writinj^  was  to 
urge  attention  to  the  neglected  portion  of  treatment,  and  not  to  that  which  is  aU 
readji  too  actively  followed,  viz.,  the  use  or  abuse  of  drugs^  I  naturally  dwelt  on 
the  tornier,  and  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
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latter.  Feariojc,  indeed,  some  such  misconstruction,  I  warned  jon,  towards 
the  end  of  ray  forraer  letter,  that  "  I  roust  trust  to  your  good  sense  and  ri^ht 
feeling  not  to  give  undue  importance  to  any  isolated  or  dubious  expression 
which  you  may  meet  with,  but  to  o(lopt  that  meaning  tchich  is  in  haruxmy  with 
th9  general  spirit  of  my  remarks.**  Tried  by  this  test,  I  still  think  I  shall  be 
found  not  to  have  undervalued  active  treatment  where  it  is  really  called  for  by 
the  state  of  the  patient,  and  where  the  indications  presented  are  judiciously  ful- 
filled.  In  this  respect  your  views,  I  believe,  entirely  coincide  with  my  own. 

And  now  for  a  parting  word  on  homoeopathy.  Commenting  on  your  state^ 
ments  of  the  success  attendant  on  the  homoeopathic  treatment  of  even  severe 
diseascs.as  a  sufficient  and  reasonable  ground  for  instituting  an  inquiry  into 
the  alleged  facts,  I  recommended  as  the  safest  and  easiest  preliminary  step, 
that  experiments  should  be  made  on  the  alleged  power  of  certain  roeoicines 
to  produce  in  healthy  persons  forms  of  disease  analogous  to  those  in  which 
they  are  criven  to  cure;  and  as  an  example,  I  said,  ''Let  experiments  be  made 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  healthy  persons  with  ouinine  or  any  other  dru^, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  really  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it,  of  exciting  certam 
groups  of  symptoms  in  a  sound  constitution,  and  after  carefully  varying 
and  repeating  the  experiments,  faithfully  record  and  publish  the  results  by 
which  means  the  principle  of  similia  similibus  may  be  proved  or  disproved  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Not  adverting  to  the  real  meaning  of  this 
proposition,  Dr.  Symonds  remarks  that  **  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  tells  us  that"  (in 
testing  homoBopachy)  "  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  principle  of  similia 
similibus  from  that  of  infinitesimal  doses,  and  he  suggests  that  we  should  test 
the  former  separately.  But  to  do  this  we  must  begin  an  entirely  new  line  of 
observations.  And  what  is  to  induce  us  to  administer  a  scruple  of  jalap  for  a 
looseness,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  onium  for  a  lethargy  Dr.  Symonds  follows 
up  this  question  by  sundry  exclamations,  which  need  not  be  quoted,  on  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  course  ;  but  if  he  had  correctly  apprehended  my  proposi- 
tion, he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  nearly  the  reverse  of  that  wliicn  he 
ascribes  to  me.  As  really  stated  by  me,  the  question  to  be  tried  is,  whether 
the  medicine  which  cures  (pot  causes)  a  looseness  or  lethargy,  will  produce 
the  one  or  the  other  respectively  when  administered  to  a  person  in  health  and  nf 
sound  constitution.  Now,  as  he  does  not  affirm  that  jalap  cures  a  diarrhea,  nor 
opium  a  lethargy,  it  is  for  himself  and  not  for  me  to  explain  why  we  should  be 
induced  to  prescribe  the  one  for  a  looseness  or  the  otner  for  a  lethargy.  I 
candidly  own  that  I  cannot  ffive  him  the  information  he  asks,  nor  would  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  me  be  likely  to  lead  to  it. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  said  enough  to  satisfy  Dr.  Symonds  that  the  ques- 
tion  really  before  the  profession  is  by  no  means  so  frightful  as  he  represents 
it  to  be,  and  that,  contrary  to  his  assumption,  there  is  something  approaching 
to  unanimity  among  medical  men,  as  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  "leaving 
diseases  to  follow  their  own  course,''  when  Nature  has  put  so  many  means 
within  our  reach,  by  which  they  may  be  guided  more  safely  and  surely  towards 
a  successful  issue.  But  while  I  think  that  Dr.  Symonds  has  been  rash  in  as- 
cribing to  some  of  the  communications  in  your  Review  a  meaning  not  war- 
ranted by  either  their  substance  or  their  spirit,  I  scarcely  regret  the  publica- 
tion of  his  letter,  or  of  the  analogous  articles  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette'  and 
other  journals,  as  the  discussion  they  have  elicited  will  lead  to  good,  by  stir- 
ring up  reflecting  readers  to  the  better  observation  qf  Nature  in  both  the 
study  aud  the  treatment  of  disease—a  path  which  still  seems  to  me  to  lead 
more  directly  to  the  land  of  promised  improvement  in  our  art  than  any  other 
yet  discovered.   But  not  to  trespass  further  on  your  patieno^  I  remain. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  Combe. 
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II.  NOTES  OP  SOME  EXPERIMENTS^  ILLUSTRATING  THE  INPLUENCE  OF 
THE  TIS  MEDICATRIX,  AND  OP  THE  IMAGINATION^  IN  THE  CURE  OP 
DISEASES. 

BV  A  NAVAL  SURGEON.* 

{In  a  Letter  to  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.) 

\\jn  our  anxious  desire  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  philoso- 
phical investigation  of  the  real  powers  and  actions  of  medicines,  we  willingly 
give  a  place  in  our  pages  to  the  present  communication.  Its  bearing  at  once 
on  the  nonentities  of  homoeopathy  and  the  too  strong  realities  of  heroic  medi- 
cation, and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  logic  too  current  in  the  profession— is 
sufficiently  obvious.  We  should  think  it  would  be  equally  obvious  to  every 
one  who  had  taken  the  pains  to  read  all  our  preceding  papers  on  this  subject, 
that,  in  giving  publicity  to  such  a  document  as  this,  we  do  not  in  any  way  ad- 
vocate the  propriety  of  leaving  diseases  to  Nature,  or  of  withholdiug  any  of 
the  rational  aids  of  ordinary  medicine;  much  less,  that  we  hold  out  to  our 
readers  our  correspondent's  plan  of  working  with  imaginary  remedies,  as  one 
to  be  followed  in  ordinary  practice.  We  here  merely  record  the  repetition,  in 
an  authentic  form,  of  an  old  experiment,  which  we  deem  of  some  importance 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  the  author  meant  simply  as  an  experiment. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  offering,  in  our  own  name, 
some  comments  on  certain  misapprehensions  of  our  views  respecting  the 
treatment  of  diseases  recently  advocated  in  this  Journal,  had  not  this  been  so 
admirably  done  for  us  by  Dr.  Combe,  in  the  communication  immediately  pre- 
ceding this.  To  this  communication  we  request  the  best  attention  of  our 
readers. 

We  roust  also  say  one  word  in  reference  to  the  cases  of  fever  noticed  in  the 
present  paper.  Of  course  the  number  of  instances  given  is  infinitely  too  small 
to  authorize  anv  general  inferences  respecting  treatment.  The  cases  are, 
however,  valuable  as  instances,  as  far  as  tney  go :  valeant  quantum,'] 

H.M.S.  Piraeus  of  Athens,  October  2d,  1846. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir,— The  correspondence,  published  in  the  July  Number  of  your 
Journal,  descanting  on  and  highly  approving  of  your  invaluable  article  entitled 
Homoeopathy,  Allopathy,  &c.,  which  appeared  m  your  January  Number,  has 
only  just  now  met  my  eye.  This  correspondence  has  recalled  to  my  mind  the  in- 
tention I  had  previously  entertained,  of  offering  to  you  my  humble  tribute  of 
thanks,  for  having  given  to  the  world  a  paper  the  effect  of  which  is  likely  to 
be^  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  by  promulgating  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  the  highest  importance  to  medicine;  the  truth  of  which  has  (at 
least  partially)  been  long  felt,  although  few  have  had  the  inclination,  and  none 
the  courage,  publiclv  to  avow  it.  I  now  proceed  to  accomplish  what  I  only 
before  had  purposed. 

For  a  long  period  I  have  been  ^tting  more  and  more  sceptical  as  to  the  cu- 
rative effects  of  certain  medicines  in  many  diseases;  while  the  use  of  the  lancet, 
and  other  violent  depressing  means,  have  been  almost  totally  omitted  in  my 
practice  for  nearly  ten  years.  While  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  medical 
charge  of  the  Island  of  Ascension,  about  ten  years  since,  I  fancied  I  saw 
^reat  reason  to  alter  the  violent  depleting  mode  of  treatment  then  in  vogue 
in  those  countries. 

*  The  writer  of  this  communication  Is  an  officer  of  long  standing  and  much  experience.  His  name 
oud  high  character  are  known  to  the  Editor. 
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In  1838,  a  bad  attack  of  marsh  fever  broke  out  in  the  ship  I  was  serving  in, 
in  the  Mediterranean.   My  assistant  was  one  of  the  sufferers.   I  was,  conse- 
quently, left  entirely  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility.   Being  in  the  greatest 
doubt  as  to  what  line  of  treatment  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  temporary  alleviation  of  the  distressing  symptoms,  as  well 
as  what  was  to  tend  most  to  the  security  of  my  patients  against  any  perma- 
nent bad  effects  from  the  epidemic,  I  determined  on  running  some  risk  with 
the  first  few,  in  the  hope  of  being  the  lietter  able  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  came  after.   Acting  upon  this  determination,  1  took  the  first 
twelve  cases,  officers  and  men,  as  they  presented  themselves.    The  fever  in  all 
these  having  assumed  the  ardent  form,  blood  was  abstracted  from  four,  in 
quantities  wnich,  at  the  time,  were  considered  sparing,  as  all  were  bled  in  the 
erect  position,  and  from  a  free  opening,  and  in  two  of  these  four  the  bleeding 
was  repeated  during  the  evening  of  the  first  day;  laxatives  were  given,  and 
the  system  attempted  to  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  antimony.    Two  were 
treated  according  to  the  mode  then  just  made  public,  bv  M.  Malliot— viz.  by 
large  doses  of  quinine  from  the  very  commencement.   Two,  after  having  ha<i 
an  emetic  and  purgative  dose,  were  put  under  active  mercurial  treatment. 
Two  had  each  a  dose  composed  of  the  following  ingredients :  T.  digitalis, 
T  opii,  Vin.  antimonialis,  Vin.  ipecacuauhae,  of  each  5iss.   This  dose  was  re- 
]>eated  after  six  hours ;  and  after  the  profuse  perspiration  brought  out  by 
these  draughts  had  in  part  subsided,  the  patients  were  simply  watched,  to  see 
that  they  had  effervescing  or  other  palatable  drinks  in  what  quantity  they 
chose.    Two  were  put  to  bed,  their  skins  freely  sponged  with  vinegar,  and 
watery  drink  given  ad  libitum,  and  so  left,  without  even  a  dose  of  laxative 
medicine.    Now  for  the  result.   Of  the  first  four  (the  parties  who  were  bled), 
two  died,  aud  one,  subsequently,  required  to  be  invalided  and  sent  home.  Of 
the  two  who  had  Bi  doses  of  quinine,  one  died,  and  one  subsequently  required 
to  be  invalided.  Of  the  two  who  were  treated  by  mercury  one  died,  and  one  had 
a  most  protracted  convalescence,  and  died  some  two  years  after,  without 
having  ever  fully  regained  his  strength.   The  whole  of  the  others  were,  after 
Ioniser  or  shorter  periods  of  convalescence,  enabled  to  return  to  their  duties, 
having,  to  all  appearance,  regained  their  original  vigour.  The  fever  continued 
in  the  ship  until  we  were  enabled  to  change  our  locality — viz.  from  the  Gulf 
of  Scanderoon  (situated  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles.   But  as  the  whole  of  the  remaining  cases  were  treated  in 
compliance  with  some  special  indication,  I  am  inclinea  to  consider  the  results 
as  of  less  value.   Need  I  add  that  since  that  period  the  patient  labouring 
under  fever,  who  has  been  solely  under  my  charge,  has  never  been  bled,  or  that 
but  very  little  medicine,  in  the  treatment  <»f  either  Mediterranean  or  West 
Indian  fever,  has   been  expended  in  my  practice?    And  yet  my  returns, 
so  fur  as  I  am  aware,  show  no  more  fatal  results  than  those  of  others 
similarly  situated,  but  whose  mode  of  treatment  is  much  more  active.  So 
much  for  letting  Nature  have  her  way  in  those  diseases  which  appear  to 
arise  from  the  absorption  of  specific  poisons,  as  in  the  case  of  marsh  and  other 
fevers. 

I  am  almost  as  sceptical  as  to  the  necessity  of  large  bleedings,  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  larger  cavities,  as  I  am  in  fever.  Convinced,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  I  had  seen  diseases  of  the  chest  more  especially,  not  only 
kept  up,  but  hurried  on  to  a  fatal  termination  by  the  large  and  repeated 
bleedings  practised  for  their  removal,  I  long  ago  began  to  be  chary  of  ^llow- 
ing  such  practice  And  here  again  I  may  mention  that  for  years  I  have  only 
once  used  a  lancet,  in  the  treatment  of  such  inflammatory  cases  as  have  come 
under  my  care ;  and  in  that  one  (a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels)  I  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  solicitations  of  my  assistant,  not  from  any  impression 
of  its  absolute  necessity.   The  man  got  well ;  but  so  do  other  men  who 
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sustain  no  such  loss.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  I  mean  to  convey 
the  belief  that  I  am  prepared  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  all  curative  means,  or 
that  I  should  be  able  to  stand  by  and  see  active  inflammation  take  its  course, 
without  making  an  effort  to  stop  its  progress.  Very  far  from  this.  I  only  hold 
that  in  many  cases  where,  in  ordinary  practice,  the  lancet  is  a^in  and  again 
had  recourse  to,  the  previous  use  of  digitalis  and  antimony,  prussic  acid,  opium, 
&c.,  will  lead  to  results  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature,  than  when  the  depleting 
system  is  practised  to  a  large  extent. 

Since  the  year  1837,  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  treating  some 
few  of  my  patients,  whom  I  could  neither  dose  nor  reason  into  good  health, 
by  a  different  method  still.  And  this  method  will,  perhaps,  be  best  illustrated 
by  one  or  two  examples. 

Case  I.  A  very  intelligent  officer  had  suffered  for  some  years  from  violent  attacks 
of  cramp  in  the  stomach.  He  had  tried  almost  all  the  remedies  usually  recom- 
mended for  the  relief  of  this  distressing  affection;  and  for  a  short  period  prior 
to  coming  under  ray  care,  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth  had  been  attended  with 
the  best  results.  The  attacks  came  on  about  once  in  three  weeks,  or  from 
that  to  a  month,  unless  when  any  unusual  exposure  brought  them  on  more 
frequently.  As  bismuth  had  been  so  useful,  it,  of  course,  was  continued ;  but 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  increased  to  the  largest  dose  that  its  poisonous 
qualities  would  justify,  it  soon  lost  its  effect.  Sedatives  were  again  applied 
to ;  but  the  relief  afforded  by  these  was  only  partial,  while  their  effect  on  the 
general  system  was  evidently  very  prejudicial.  On  one  occasion,  while  greatly 
suffering  from  the  effect  of  some  preparation  of  opium,  given  for  the  relief  of 
these  spasms,  he  was  told  that  on  his  next  attack  he  would  be  put  under  a 
medicine  which  was  generally  believed  to  be  most  effective,  but  which  was 
rarely  used,  in  consequence  of  its  dangerous  qualities ;  but  that,  notwith- 
standing these,  it  should  be  tried,  provided  he  gave  his  consent.  This  he  did 
willingly.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  attack  after  this,  a  powder,  containing 
four  grains  of  ground  biscuit,  was  administered  every  seven  minutes,  while  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  expressed  (within  the  hearing  of  the  party;,  lest  too 
much  should  be  given.  The  fourth  dose  caused  an  entire  cessation  of  pain. 
Half-drachm  doses  of  bismuth  had  never  procured  the  same  relief  in  less 
than  three  hours.  For  four  successive  times  did  the  same  kind  of  attack  recur, 
and  four  times  was  it  met  by  the  same  remedy,  and  with  like  success  !  After 
this  my  patient  was  ordered  to  Join  another  ship,  on  a  different  station. 

Case  II.  A  seaman  had  suflfered  from  four  successive  attacks  of  constipa- 
tion. So  far  as  could  be  detected,  there  was  no  organic  disease  to  account 
for  its  occurrence.  The  symptoms  were  such  as  usually  follow  protracted 
constipation  of  the  bowels ;  and  on  all  four  occasions  large  and  repeated  doses 
of  the  strongest  purgatives  (croton  oil  included),  powerful  enemata,  cold  affu- 
sion,  and  hot  baths,  had  all  been  required  to  be  persevered  in  to  procure  relief. 
On  the  fifth  attack  he  was  put  under  grs.  ij  of  bread-pill  every  seven  minutes; 
much  anxiety  being,  of  course,  expressed  to  guard  against  any  over-dose,  as 
well  as  to  watch  the  effect  of  what  was  thus  given.  Within  two  hours  he  became 
sick  {one  of  the  symptoms  expected  from  the  medicine) ;  and  his  bowels  were 
freely  open  almost  immediately  after;  nor  did  they  again  become  constipated, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Case  HI.  In  July,  1845,  the  company  of  H. M.S.  ■  were  attacked 
with  an  epidemic  bowel  complaint,  terminating  in  simple  diarrhea  in  some, 
but  going  on  to  dysentery  in  many.  In  every  one  of  the  latter  cases  tape- 
worms (whether  a  cause,  or  merely  an  effect,  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  divine) 
showed  themselves.  Amongst  others  who  suffered  was  H.  B.,  a  first-class 
petty  officer,  who  had  but  a  mild  attack  of  dysentery,  but  who  was  much  dis- 
tressed towards  the  latter  part  of  his  attack  by  tapeworm  appearing  in  consi- 
derable quautities.   As  the  dysenteric  symptoms  disappeared,  these  worms 
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were  attempted  to  be  dislodged  by  every  means  that  could  be  devised,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  supposed  these  means  had  been  successful ;  but,  as  I  feared,  at  too 
^eat  a  sacrifice,  seeing  that  the  pain  arising  (as  I  fancied)  from  the  lai^  doses 
of  powerful  medicine  necessary  to  effect  this  difficult  object,  continued  around 
the  pyloric  orifice  of  tlie  stomach  and  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  to  be 
most  distressing.  Counter-irritants  were  applied  until  the  skin  became  callous, 
sedatives  administered  until  the  man's  senses  became  muddled,  but  no  course  of 
treatment  seemed  to  afford  the  least  relief  This  being  so,  I  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  mental  influence.  Stating  to  him,  as  I  did  to  the  other  men, 
that  as  his  disease  was  most  obstinate,  so  was  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
desperate  means  to  relieve  it ;  that,  with  his  sanction,  I  would  therefore  put 
him  under  a  medicine  which  it  was  most  necessary  to  watch  with  the  greatest 
attention,  lest  its  effects  should  ^rovemostprejudicial,  perhaps  fatal,  &c.  Having 
by  these  statements  made  an  impression,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  it  op. 
This  was  done  by  repeated  visits  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  by  ex- 
pressing on  these  occasions  the  most  intense  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  the  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  medicament.  This  was  not  a  case  in  which  a  sudden 
effect  could  be  expected  to  be  produced,  whatever  might  be  the  means  em- 
ployed. Symptoms  of  disease  existed  which  bore  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
tbose  of  an  organic  order,  to  admit  of  hope  of  a  sudden,  if  even  of  tardy  relief. 
Hence  the  pills  (bread,  of  course)  were  given  every  sixth  hour  only.  Within 
twenty- four  hours  the  man's  sufferings  were  decidedly  less.  Within  four  davs 
he  was  almost  free  from  pain.  On  the  sixth  day  he  was  quite  so ;  his  pills 
were  omitted,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  was  again  at  duty,  with  a  clear 
eye,  a  healthy  skin,  and  was  rapidly  regaining  his  flesh.  Here,  as  in  most 
cases  where  this  method  has  been  tried,  the  diet  and  drink  have  been  left  no- 
restricted.  Occasionally,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  taboo  some  ar- 
ticle, lest  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  remedy  might  nrove  most  destruc- 
tive ;  in  other  words,  articles  are  occasionally  forbidden  when  the  mind  seems 
to  be  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  what  must  be  made  the  all-important  subject  of 
thought  by  night  and  day.  The  wonderful  improvement  in  this  man's  state 
was  frequently  commented  on  by  both  officers  and  men,  who,  of  course,  were, 
and  still  are,  as  little  acquidnted  with  the  means  employed  as  the  patient  himself 
was. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  case,  as  here  given,  goes  for  nothing,  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  show  that  the  pains  were  anything  but  casual ;  in  which  case,  any 
other  mode  of  treatment,  or  very  likely  no  mode  at  all,  would  have  been  equally 
successful;  or  it  may  be  again,  as  it  has  before  been  said,  that  it  was  altogether 
feigned,  and  that  the  commanding  officer  would  have  made  a  better  and  quicker 
cure.  ]  think  not ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  The  man's  flesh  had  wasted, 
his  eye  became  sunken,  his  skin  sickly  in  hue,  as  well  as  in  feeling,  his  sleep, 
when  he  had  any,  was  of  the  most  disturbed  order.  But,  more  than  all,  the 
pain  after  some  weeks  returned,  and  the  other  bad  symptoms  followed  in  its 
wake ;  yet  both  it  and  they  were  again  relieved  a  second  time  by  the  same 
means.  While  suffering  from  a  third  attack,  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Malta,  and  whr re,  after  much  suffering,  he  brought  up  by  vomiting 
a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  one  of  the  small  intestines,  distinctly 
marked  by  two,  at  least,  of  the  valvulse  conniventes.  I  am  assured  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  that  establishment,  that  he  most  carefully  examined  this  ejected 
matter,  and  that  its  characters  were  so  marked  that  there  could  be  no  room 
for  a  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  This  being  so,  we  have  pretty  clear  proof  that 
disease  existed  long  before  this  slough  was  thrown  off ;  and  that  even  this 
organic  disease  was  suspended  on  two  occasions  by  mental  influence  only. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  great  and  evident  objections  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment becoming  generally  useful.  The  fact  of  its  being  based  and  built  up  on 
deception  renders  it  an  unworthy  means  for  an  intelligent  practitioner  to  have 
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recourse  to,  even  when  his  sole  object  is  the  relief  of  suffering.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  publicity  would  render  it  at  once  inutile,  less  certain  of  preventing  it 
being  followed  But  though  neither  fit  to  be  generally  practised  oy  others,  or 
long  followed  by  me,  the  truth  which  the  above  cases,  and  others  like  them, 
inculcate,  ought  to  be  made  known  ;  the  more  especially  so  at  a  time  when 
the  homoeopathist  is  expending  his  powers  in  showing  to  the  world  how  beau- 
tifully his  infinitesimal  doses  act  ana  react  upon  disease;  as  it  may  tend  to 
convince  some  that  if  in  many  cases  they  would  leave  their  doses,  whether  large 
or  small,  altogether  alone,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  equally  near  their  purpose  ; 
or  I  ought  rather  to  say,  that  their  patients  might,  perhaps,  be  equidly 
near  a  sound  state  of  health. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

«   ♦   »  « 


III.   ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  FEVER  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF  COLD 
WATER  TO  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  BODY. 

BY  J.  H.  STALLARD,  ESQ., 
Surgeon  to  the  Leicester  General  Dispensary. 

{In  a  Letter  to  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.) 

[We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  following  communication  before  our 
readers,  as  the  first  fruits  of  our  attempt  to  rouse  anew  the  attention  of  the 
legitimate  members  of  the  profession  to  the  great  value  of  cold  water  as  a 
therapeutic  agent,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  stimulate  them  to  rescue  its  use 
from  the  hands  of  ignorant  non-medical  pretenders  and  charlatans.  Mr. 
Stallard,  like  a  man  of  sense,  did  not  hesitate  to  appl^  what  he  thought  would 
benefit  his  patients,  because  the  mode  of  treatment  might  have  first  been  used 
by  one  ignorant  of  all  science,  or  since  practised  by  some  devoid  of  all  honesty. 
He  adopted  the  good  as  he  found  it ;  but,  like  a  scientific  practitioner,  applied 
the  remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  8cience,->at  the  proper  time,  in  the 
proper  cases,  and  in  the  proper  manner.  It  is  thus  we  would  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  act  generally,  and  so  bring  under  the  domain  of 
scientific  medicine,  and  within  the  pale  of  professional  practice,  what  must 
now  be  considered  as  a  weapon  of  power  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies ; — as  we 
may  truly  call  those  who  profess  to  use  the  hydropathic  or  any  other  method 
of  nealiog  diseases,  while  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  on  which  alone  rational 
practice  can  be  based.  To  say  that  cold  water  employed  in  the  mode  lately  in- 
troduced by  Priessnitz  is  not  a  powerful  therapeutic  agent,  is  simply  to  express 
ignorance  of  a  common  and  well-known  fact;  and  to  admit  its  potency  as 
an  agent,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  improperly  administered,  it  is  capable  of 
doing  mischief.  In  fact,  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  great  mischief, 
and  believe  that  it  has  done  great  mischief;  but  it  is  also  capable  of  doing 
g^reatgood;  and  we  have  called  upon  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  destroy  the  evil,  and  cherish  and  promote  the  good,  by  taking  the 

Eractice — or  as  much  of  it  as  is  warrantea  by  fcdr  evidence — ^into  their  own 
ands,  and  modifying  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  science^and  in  obedience 
to  rational  experience. 

We  are  fari  Prom  asking  our  readers  to  adopt  hydropathy  in  an  exclusive  form, 
much  less  to  become  professed  hydropathists ;  on  the  contrary,  we  ask  them  to 
^sist  us  in  destroying  hydropathy  as  it  is  now  practised,  and  in  routing  the 
whole  phalanx  of  trading  water-doctors,  by  cutting  from  under  them  the  ground 
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on  which  resU  their  strongest  hold  on  public  patronage— viz,  the  pertinacions 
and  scornful  rejection  by  the  profession  of  certain  modes  of  treatment  em- 
ployed by  them,  which  the  public  have  found  to  be  useful,  and  choose  to 
patronize  accordingly. 

In  making  the  attempt  to  awaken  attention  to  this  subject,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  we  made  it,  we  were  well  aware  that  we  should  excite  opposition 
not  merely  from  the  ignorant  and  8elf-intere8ted,  but  even  from  some  who 
were  qualified  to  Judge  of  the  question,  both  as  a  matter  of  science  and  as  a 
matter  of  professional  nroprietv,  but  who  had  not  had  any  experience  of  the 
facts,  or  well  considerea  the  subject  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  But  here, 
as  in  the  previous  discussions  in  the  Journal,  on  Homceopathy,  Mesmerism,  and 
Phrenology,  it  required  no  effort  on  our  part  to  meet  an^  opposition  that  might 
be  excited,  or  to  tolerate  with  perfect  calmness  any  cnticisms  that  might  be 
addressed  to  us :  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  attained — the  singleness 
of  our  aim — the  consciousness  of  proper  motives — were  sufficient  to  render  us 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  to  keep  us  steadily 
and  quietly  advancing  in  the  humble  path  which  we  had  deliberately  chosen. 
Our  nrst  object  in  what  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  is  the  attainment  of  truth ; 
our  next  is  the  maintenance  and  promotion — if  it  may  be—of  the  honour,  and 
dignity,  and  true  interests  of  the  medical  profession.  In  the  attainment  of 
these  objects,  or  in  the  endeavours  to  attain  them,  we  trust  we  shall  never  so  far 
forget  ourselves  as  to  prefer,  at  any  time,  the  wrong  because  it  is  fashionable 
or  safe,  or  to  abandon  the  right  because  its  advocacy  may  expose  us  to  some 
inconvenience,  to  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives,  or  even  to  the  charge 
of  a  dereliction  of  professional  duty.  He  is  a  poor  politician  and  a  poorer 
philanthropist  who  thinks  only  of  the  present,  and  cares  only  for  the  pleasing. 
We  would  fain  hope  that  we  or  the  British  and  Foreign  are  made  of  sterner 


My  dear  Sir, — Although  personally  unknown  to  you,  1  have  ventured  to 
send  you  the  inclosed  paper,  containing  notes  of  some  cases  of  fever  treated 
by  me  in  the  Leicester  Temporary  Fever  House  by  the  application  of  cold 
water.  During  the  autumn,  fever  has  raged  here  to  a  degree  far  greater  than 
usual,  and  the  board  of  guardians  have  established  a  temporary  fever  house, 
in  which  I  acted  as  resident  surgeon  for  the  space  of  one  month.  It  was 
during  this  residence  that  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  containing  your 
article  on  hydropathy,  and  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  fever  pursued  by 
Dr.  Currie,  came  under  ray  notice.  This  so  engaged  my  attention  that  1 
requested  my  father,  one  of  the  union  medical  officers,  to  place  his  share  of 
cases  under  my  charge,  in  order  that  I  might  give  cold  water  a  fair  trial.  The 
cases  I  have  reported  are  not  selected  cases ;  they  are  those  which  presented 
themselves  as  bein^  most  proper  for  the  trial  ^  and  are  all  which  came  under 
my  entire  observation  in  the  fever  institution.  I  may,  however,  remark  that 
the  same  plan  has  since  been  carried  out  by  my  father  in  all  recent  cases  with 
the  most  decided  success,  and  I  myself  have  frequently  employed  it  with  like 
benefit  in  private  practice.   The  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  follows  : 

The  patient  was  stripped  naked,  enveloped  in  a  cold  wet  sheet,  and  covered 
with  a  blanket.  After  remaining  in  this  situation  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
he  was,  without  being  dried,  immediately  wrapped  in  a  blanket  thoroughly 
heated  before  the  fire,  and  thus  removed  to  another  bed  and  covered  over  with 
bedclothes.  The  effect  produced  by  the  wet  sheet  is,  first,  a  sensation  of  great 
cold,  accompanied  with  sighing;  but  this  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by 
an  agreeable  sensation  of  coolness  and  comfort ;  the  sheet  then  begins  to  grow 
warm,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  skin  had  been  previously  very  great,  the 
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blanket  reeks  with  steam.  Shortly  after  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  warm 
bed  he  begins  to  perspire,  his  headache  and  muscular  pains  cease,  and  he  sinks 
into  a  calm  and  undisturbed  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  still  perspiring,  but 
painless,  refreshed,  and  occasional v  well. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  fever  which  has  so  extensively  prevailed 
ill  this  neighbourhood,  1  believe  it  to  be  the  common  typhoid  fever  of  this  country. 
Its  type  has  varied  considerably ;  for  the  most  part  its  tendency  has  been  enteric ; 
but  during  a  few  weeks,  and  that  especially  during  the  observations  1  have 
detailed,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  pneumonic  implication,  chiefly  of  an 
asthenic  character.  With  a  few  exceptions,  I  have  not  observed  much  cere- 
bral  disease.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  general  features  of  the 
disorder : 

LEICESTER  UNION  FEVER  INSTITUTION. 


Number  of  patienU  admitted  f^om  Sept.  lith  to  Nov.  10th  .  .  187 

Remaining  at  time  of  the  Report  .     .  30 

DiKharged  .........  1&7 

Of  whom  died  .  .  .  .  .      .  16 

Cured        .   .  141 

Average  deaths,  10*1  per  cent. 

Time  the  patients  remained  in  the  institution  : 

Longest         .  .  .  .  .  .50  days 

Shortest  (case  of  Smith)  .         .  .  .     .  S 

Average  .  .  .  12 

Time  of  residence  of  the  fatal  cases  : 

Longest  .  .  .  .  .60  days 

Shortest  .  .  .  .  .  .     .  1  day 

Average  .  .  .  .It  days 

LEICESTER  COUNTY  FEVER  INSTITUTION. 

PatienU  admitted  from  Aug.  lst»  to  Oct  31st  .  .         .  .99 

Remaining  at  the  time  of  report  .     .  M 

DiMrharged  .........  85 

Cured  .  .  .  .  .  .     .  70 

Died  .........  15 

Average  deaths,  154  percent. 

Time  the  patients  were  resident  in  the  institution  : 

Longest  .         .  .  .  .83  days 

Shortest    .  .  .  .  .  .  .     .  4 

Mean  .  25 

Time  in  the  institution  of  the  fatal  cases  : 

Longest  .  .  .39  days 

Shortest    .  .  .  .  .     .  4 

Average  .  .  .  .  •  16  „ 

Duration  of  illness  in  fatal  cases  prior  to  admission. 

Longest         .  .  .  .28  days 

Shortest    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     .  1 

Mean  •  U 


It  will  be  seen  by  these  tables  that  the  deaths  in  both  institutions  resulted 
principally  from  the  admission  of  hopeless  cases.  The  form  of  complaint  ex- 
perienced in  the  County  Fever  House  was  more  severe,  and  longer  in  its  dura- 
tion, than  in  the  sister  institution — no  doubt  arising  from  the  neglect  which 
country  people  more  frequently  suffer  before  admission ;  whereas  the  Union 
Fever  House  being  placed  under  the  care  of  their  own  medical  officers,  the 
latter  were  enabled  to  remove  every  case  as  it  appeared ;  thus  very  materially 
diminishing  the  average  residence  of  the  patients,  and  also  the  per  centage  of 
deaths.   On  the  whole,  the  mortality  of  the  town  has  considerably  exceeded 
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the  nsoal  averag^e.  The  deaths,  as  far  as  my  own  examinations  tell,  liare  re- 
sulted either  from  ulcerations  of  the  small  intestines,  or  congestive  or  typhoid 
pneumonia. 


In  the  first  case,  the  patient  had  a  slisfht  coug^h  before  the  cold  application, 
and  it  appeared  as  though  the  cold  had  rather  increased  the  internal  conges- 
tion ;  but  the  general  state  of  the  boy  clearly  showed  that  the  constitution  \Tas 
entirely  relieved  by  the  profuse  perspiration.  The  cough  did  not  return  with 
the  second  application  of  cold. 

Case  II  was  one  in  which  I  hesitated  to  use  the  cold,  fearing  lest  the  internal 
organs,  which  were  already  seriously  affected,  should  suffer  by  it ;  but  the 
disease  seemed  so  really  serious,  the  skin  was  so  remarkably  harsh  and  dry, 
no  perspiration  having  ever  taken  place  siuce  his  admission,  that  I  determined 
to  try  it.  The  effect  was  most  gratifying;  the  perspiration  seemed  at  once  to 
unload  the  system,  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal 
to  something  like  order,  and  the  stimulants  ordered  at  the  same  time  aided,  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  bringing  about  this  desirable  and,  to  me,  unexpected  result. 

The  third  case  was  equally  successful.  Although  the  patient  had  been  under 
the  ordinary  treatment  five  days  without  real  benefit,  he  was  at  once  relieved 
by  the  cold  sheet.  The  application  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  caused  tm- 
mediate  costiveness.  This  is  remarkable  ;  for  the  general  type  of  the  epidemic 
has  been  characterized  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  diarrhea. 

Of  the  following  cases  I  shall  only  notice  the  eighth  and  tenth  ;  the  former 
being  by  far  the  most  striking  cure  resulting  from  the  cold-water  treatment — 
a  single  application,  without  any  medicine,  having  restored  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  body. 

The  last  case,  although  terminating  fatally,  does  not  furnish  a  single  argu- 
ment against  the  use  of  the  cold  sheet.  The  death  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by 
sudden  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  fever  patients  are  especially  prone  to, 
and  the  tendency  to  which  was  probably  augmented  by  the  dose  of  morphine 
administered  over  night  to  allay  the  excessive  restlessness.  The  application 
of  the  cold  itself  was  followed  by  the  best  result,  viz.  free  perspiration;  which 
I  am  afraid  was  checked  by  the  restlessness  of  the  patient  causing  the  bedclothes 
to  be  thrown  off  and  the  body  to  be  exposed.  I  have  related  it  with  the  rest ;  and, 
although  I  should,  perhaps,  hesitate  again  to  employ  the  sheet  in  the  very 
advanced  stage  of  fever,  especially  where  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  I  think  its  use  must  be  highly  advantageous  in  debilitated  persons 
when  first  seized,  as  it  enables  the  practitioner  to  employ  beef-tea,  wine,  and 
other  stimulants,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  means  are  being  used  to  restore  the 
action  of  the  skin  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood. 

I  shall  not  tire  your  patience  with  remarks  on  the  pathology  of  fever,  or  the 
theory  of  its  cure ;  but,  before  concluding,  I  shall  offer  one  or  two  observa- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  me  during  the  epidemic  of  the  present  autumn. 
At  its  commencement  I  very  frequently  employed  an  emetic  at  the  first  onset 
of  the  febrile  attack,  and  with  very  varied  success.  In  many  cases,  free  vo- 
mitinfl;  was  accompanied  by  profuse  perspiration,  in  a  few  by  purging  also ; 
and  tnese  cases,  without  exception,  ^ot  well  immediately ;  but  in  other  in- 
stances, and  those  not  a  few,  no  perspiration  ensued,  and  in  these  as  constantly 
did  the  tongue  become  dry  and  foul,  the  thirst  and  fever  increase.  I  think  that 
this  observation,  together  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  cases  I  have  recorded, 
clearly  shows  that,  in  this  epidemic  at  least,  a  fever  may  be  cured,  and  that 
not  by  a  rash,  uncertain,  and  empirical  mode,  but  by  a  remedy  which  coin- 
cides with  and  favours  the  efforts  of  Nature.  This  I  think  the  cold  sheet,  as 
applied  by  me,  does,  first,  by  relieving  the  system  of  caloric  which  it  is  en- 
deavouring to  get  rid  of  by  over-action  of  the  skin  and  lungs ;  secondly,  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  suHace,  and  so  enabling  the  skin  to  resume 
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its  healthy  excretory  action ;  and,  thirdly  (through  the  natural  stimulus  given 
to  that  healthy  action),  by  depurating  the  blood  of  those  eflfete  matters  which 
the  checked  excretion  of  the  skin  had  locked  up  in  it. 

Should  you  think  the  inclosed  cases  likely  to  be  of  any  public  use,  1  shall 
feel  a  pleasure  in  having  recorded  them  ;  remembering,  as  I  do,  how  deeply 
I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  I  have  always  received 
from  the  perusal  of  your  valuable  Journal. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  most  truly, 

J.  H.  Stallard. 


Notes  of  Cases  of  Fever  treated  in  the  Leicester  Temporary  Fever  Institution^ 

October  1846. 

Casb  I.  Coleman,  Henry,  set.  10,  admitted  October  5th,  from  a  close  and 
most  unhealthy  yard.  He  complained  of  rigors ;  skin  very  hot  and  dry;  bowels 
quite  open ;  slight  cough.  He  was  ordered  simple  febrifuge  mixture,  with  low, 
simple  diet. 

October  6th.  The  skin  very  hot  and  dry ;  the  tongue  red  and  very  foul ; 
bowels  open ;  he  complains  of  slight  cough  and  headache.  There  is  no  appa- 
rent congestion  of  the  lungs. 

He  was  ordered  to  be  surrounded  with  a  cold  wet  sheet,  to  be  placed  in  a 
blanket,  and  to  remain  in  it  for  ten  minutes. 

Vespere,  About  half  an  hour  after  (he  cold  application  he  broke  out  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  which  continued  during  the  whole  day.  He  appears 
much  better  this  evening,  is  more  lively,  and  his  head  is  relieved  \  still  slight 
cough.    Contin.  med. 

7th.  Tongue  cleaner,  moist ;  bowels  open ;  complains  of  headache.  His 
nose  has  bled  during  the  night.  Cough  as  liefore.  SJight  crepitation  ob- 
served at  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  but  he  has  perspired  freely  through  the 
whole  night. 

To  have  cold  water  applied  to  the  head,  and  to  continue  the  fever  mixture. 
8th.  Much  better ;  crepitation  gone ;  no  recurrence  of  fever.   Ordered  to 
get  up. 

9th.  There  was  a  slight  recurrence  of  fever  last  night,  and  he  was  again 
placed  in  the  wet  sheet ;  perspimtion  was  induced,  and  it  continued  during  the 
whole  night.  His  tongue  clean,  and  bowels  regular ;  cough  gone.  To  have 
rice  'pudding,  and  omit  medicine. 

10th.  Continues  improving.   To  have  beef-tea.    1 1th.  Discharged  cured. 

Cass  H.  Tomlinson,  Spring,  set.  26,  admitted  October  2d,  consequently 
had  been  ill  a  week  when  I  first  saw  him  on  Oct.  9tli.  He  had  been  taking 
simple  fever  mixture,  and  bad  had  diarrhoea  and  pneumonia.  His  tongue  was  dry 
and  foul ;  bowels  still  purged ;  cough ;  mucous  r&les  were  heard  over  b<»th 
sides  of  the  chest,  at  the  back  part ;  pulse  very  feeble,  upwards  of  100;  skin 
had  never  been  moist  since  his  admission,  and  is  now  remarkably  harsh  and 
dry.  Ordered  the  wet  sheet  to  be  applied  as  above,  and  to  have  I  \  oz.  of  port 
wine  every  four  hours,  with  a  little  beef-tea.   No  medicine. 

10th.  Much  relieved.  Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  wet  sheet  he  broke 
out  into  a  most  profuse  perspiration,  which  has  not  yet  entirely  gone  off.  Tongue 
is  now  clean  and  moist ;  his  bowels  have  been  open  twice.  He  had  no  beef- 
tea  yesterday,  from  an  error  of  the  nurse,  but  it  was  a^ain  ordered. 

llth.  Skin  is  quite  wet;  his  cough  is  gone;  his  tongue  is  much  im- 
proved ;  and  his  bowels  have  been  costive  since  yesterday's  visit.  To  have 
ol.  ricini.^ss. 
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12th.  Better.  Bowels  opened  by  the  oil ;  he  coug^hs  oecasionally ;  bvt  a 
thick  whitish  phleffm  is  easuv  expectorated.   To  have  meat  diet  [too  soon  ?3 

Idth.  Tongue  ory ;  bowels  open  twice ;  no  thirst ;  his  skin  is  quite  moist ; 
and  otherwise  he  is  much  better.   To  omit  meat,  and  recur  to  beef-tea. 

14th.   Tongue  is  to-day  clean  and  moist. 

He  continued  to  improve^  and  was  discharged  on  the  1 6th. 

Case  III.  Thomas  Harris,  set.  14,  admitted  October  dd.  He  had  been  ill 
seven  days  previous  to  his  admission,  but  had  so  far  improved  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  get  up  on  the  7th.  On  the  8th  I  found  him  with  a  foul  tongue,  very 
red  at  the  tip  and  margin ;  bowels  open  once  in  twelve  hours ;  great  thirst ; 
aching  of  limbs,  back,  and  head ;  a  freauent  pulse ;  and  his  skin  very  hot  and 
dry.   He  was  ordered  the  wet  sheet  and  no  medicine. 

9th.  He  perspired  freely  after  the  cold  application,  and  the  perspiration 
continued  all  night,  but  had  entirely  ceased  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  9  a.m. 
The  tongue  is  still  very  foul  and  red.  To  have  the  wet  sheet  again  this 
evening. 

10th.  Skin  is  now  (juite  wet  with  perspiration,  which  has  been  the  case  ever 
since  the  cold  application ;  the  tongue  is  not  improved ;  the  bowels  arc  co&tive ; 
the  pulse  is  much  more  feeble ;  and  he  complains  of  weakness,  but  neither  of 
fever  nor  headache.  To  have  ol.  ncini  Jss  ;  to  be  repeated  in  four  hours  if 
necessary.   The  cold  application  to  be  repeated  if  the  tever  should  return. 

11th.  Better.  Bowels  open  ;  tongue  cleaner.  The  skin  preserved  its  mois* 
ture  all  day  yesterday,  so  that  the  wet  sheet  was  not  employed ;  but  as  the 
skin  is  now  hotter  and  drier  than  at  my  visit  yesterday,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
used  to-day.  The  pulse  is  more  feeble,  and  he  was  ordered  half  a  pint  of  beef- 
tea  in  the  twenty-tour  hours. 

12th.  Very  much  improved.  The  tongue  is  clean  ;  the  bowels  are  open ; 
perspiration  occurred  after  the  cold  sheet,  and  has  continued  ever  since ;  the 
skin  is  now  quite  cool ;  he  complains  of  weakness. 

13th.   Better;  and  he  was  ordered  meat  diet. 

The  convalescence  was  at  once  established,  and  he  was  discharged  on 
the  16th. 

Ca8b  IV.  Joseph  Timson,  set.  23,  married,  admitted  October  8th.  He 
had  been  seized  with  shivering  on  the  4th,  and  had  had  an  attack  every  day 
since.  He  complained  of  muscular  prostration,  pain  of  bead,  limbs,  and  back, 
great  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite ;  his  tongue  was  foul ;  his  skin  hot  and  dry; 
and  his  bowels  costive.   He  was  ordered  the  wet  sheet  immediately. 

9th.  Almost  well.  He  perspired  freely  after  the  application  of  the  cold  sheet, 
and  the  perspiration  still  continues.  His  pain  of  head  and  limbs  is  gone ;  the 
tongue  is  foul,  and  his  bowels  are  costive,  which  makes  him  feel  uneasy.  To 
have  ol.  ricini      and  wet  sheet  if  necessary. 

10th.  Perspiration  has  continued.  The  skin  is  quite  cool  and  moist;  the 
tongue  is  much  cleaner ;  and  the  bowels  are  quite  open.  He  was  ordered  meat 
diet,  and  to  get  up. 

11th.  Skin  still  continues  moist.  He  feels  much  better;  his  tongue  is  not 
quite  so  clean ;  and  his  bowels  have  not  been  moved  since  yesterday.  Repeat 
ol.  ricini. 

12th.   Same  as  yesterday.   Bowels  still  costive.   Repeat  oK  ricini. 
13th.   Feels  quite  well ;  his  appetite  is  good ;  he  has  no  return  of  shivering 
or  fever ;  his  bowels  are  freely  open ;  and  be  wishes  to  go  home.  Discharged. 

Casb  V.  John  Foreman,  aet.  16,  admitted  October  5th ;  but  the  wet  sheet 
was  not  applied  until  the  8th.   His  state  was  little  better  than  when  he  was 
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admitted;  his  bowels  were  purged ;  his  skin  was  very  hot  and  dry ;  and  his 
tongrue  very  foul. 

9th.  He  is  greatly  relieved,  having  perspired  freely  ever  since  the  appli- 
cation.  He  was  ordered  to  have  it  repeated  if  the  fever  should  return. 

1 0th.  Much  the  same  as  yesterday.   The  sheet  was  not  again  applied. 

1 1th.  Much  the  same.  There  was  a  return  of  fever  last  night,  and  his  skin 
is  not  very  moist,  and  rather  hot.   The  wet  sheet  was  administered. 

12th.  Has  perspired  freely  all  night;  his  tongue  is  clean;  bowels  open. 
Ordered  to  get  up ;  to  have  nee  pudding. 

Idth.  Says  he  feels  quite  well.   His  discharge  was  delayed  until  the  15th. 

Casb  VI.  Foreman,  Mary  Ann,  sister  of  the  above,  set.  20,  single,  was  at- 
tacked with  shivering  fourteen  days  back,  but  continued  her  work  until  the 
14th  of  October.   She  was  admitted  on  the  16th,  late  in  the  evening. 

17th.  Had  a  shivering  fit  after  her  admission  last  night,  and  when  reaction 
came  on  she  had  the  cold  sheet  applied  as  in  the  former  cases.  I  found  she 
had  perspired  freely  all  night,  but  her  skin,  though  still  moist,  was  very  hot ; 
her  tongue  was  foul  and  red ;  her  bowels  open.  She  complained  or  great 
prostration  and  headache.  She  was  ordered  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.  and  cam- 
phor mixture  every  four  hours,  low  diet,  and  the  wet  sheet  at  night. 

18th.  She  has  been  in  a  comfortable  perspiration  all  night.  The  tongue  is 
much  improved ;  bowels  are  costive  ;  headache  much  relieved.  Cont.  med.; 
omit  the  sheet. 

19th.  Bowels  still  costive,  but  tonrue  nevertheless  cleaner.  She  has  per- 
spired freely,  and  her  skin  is  now  cool  and  moist.  Omit  medicine.  To  take 
01.  ricini^ss. 

20th.  Convalescent.  Her  discharge  was  delayed  two  days,  on  account  of  her 
peculiar  work. 

Case  VII.  Thomas  Kean,  set.  19,  admitted  October  9th,  from  a  dirty  yard, 
where  fever  has  been  very  severe.  Had  been  seized  with  shivering  on  the  7th, 
and  when  seen  was  in  a  high  state  of  fe?er,  and  was  specially  noted  as  pro- 
mising to  be  a  very  bad  case.  1  sent  him  immediately  to  the  fe?er  house,  with 
orders  to  place  him  in  the  wet  sheet  immediately.  This  was  done  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, ana  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  sheet  was  removed  he  began  to 
perspire. 

10th.  Relief  is  very  marked.  He  has  had  a  good  night,  and  his  head  and 
back  aches  are  gone,  whilst  his  skin  continues  <|uite  wet  with  perspiration ;  his 
bowels  are  costive.   To  have  low  diet,  and  ol.  ndni  Jss. 

11th.  His  skin  became  hotter  last  night,  and  his  pain  and  thirst  slightly 
returned,  and  the  wet  sheet  was  therefore  repeated.  He  is  not  much  better. 
His  tongue  is  clean,  though  red ;  bowels  have  been  relieved  four  times.  He 
was  to  get  up,  and  have  rice  pudding. 

12th.  Bowels  costive.  Complained  of  headache  towards  the  afternoon.  Or- 
dered to  have  the  sheet  if  necessary,  and  ol.  ricini  Jss  directly. 

Idth.  Tongue  less  red ;  bowels  open.  Did  not  require  the  sheet ;  headache 
relieved. 

14th.  Better.   He  was  discharged  cured  the  day  following. 

Casb  Vlll.  Jane  Smith,  set.  42,  mother  of  six  children,  was  admitted  Oc- 
tober 11th.  She  had  been  seized  with  shivering  fourteen  days  before  her 
admission,  and  had  felt  chills  ever  since.  She  was  taken  much  worse  on  the 
9th,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  her  family.  Her  bowels  were  very  costive, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  she  took  salts  and  senna,  which  have  acted  very 
violently.   She  now  complains  of  intense  headache,  and  aching  of  the  back 
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and  limbs,  with  thirst  and  great  prostration.  She  was  ordered  the  wet  sheet 
and  low  diet ;  no  medicine. 

12th.  Perspiration  came  on  after  the  cold  application,  and  has  continued 
all  ni^ht  most  profusely.  The  headache  and  lumbar  pain  are  quite  gone, 
and  she  complains  only  of  slight  weakness.  To  have  meat  diet,  but  to  remain 
iu  the  fever  house. 

1 3th.  No  return  of  shivering  or  fever.  Her  skin  is  moist,  and  tongue  clean ; 
feels  very  feeble,  but  is  anxious  to  go  out,  as  she  thinks  she  can  attend  to  her 
family.  Discharged. 

Case  IX.  T.  Cooper,  set.  30,  living  in  a  dirty,  ill-ventilated  house,  was  seized 
with  shivering  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  has  been  unable  to  do  anything 
since,  the  shivering  having  occurred  every  day,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  epidemic.  When  admitted  on  the  12th,  he  complained  more 
especially  of  thirst,  sore  throat,  and  back-ache.  His  tongue  was  foul ;  his 
skm  hot  and  dry ;  and  his  bowels  reported  open.  Ordered  to  have  the  wet 
sheet. 

13th.  Has  been  in  a  good  perspiration  all  night.  Tongue  is  much  cleaner ; 
his  bowels  are  costive.  Altogether  he  feels  much  better,  but  he  still  complains 
of  his  throat.  The  fauces  were  red  and  swollen.  Ordered  ol.  ricini  5y),  and 
a  mustard  sinapism  to  the  throat. 

]4th.  Bowels  not  well  relieved;  skin  cool  and  moist ;  tongue  cleaner.  To 
repeat  the  ol.  ricini. 

15th.  Much  better.  Bowels  freely  open ;  no  headache.  To  have  meat  diet. 

18th.  Discharged  cured. 

Cass  X.  Elizabeth  Holmes,  set.  12,  had  been  confined  to  bed  a  fort- 
night, admitted  on  the  evening  of  October  16th,  and  first  seen  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th.  She  had  had  a  very  restless  night,  and  had  moaned  frequently. 
She  was  quite  sensible,  and  complained  of  no  pain.  Her  tongue  is  dry,  brown, 
and  cracked ;  the  skin  hot,  very  harsh,  and  dry.  She  has  had  frequent  sick- 
ness, which  is  always  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine  which  she 
had  been  taking  under  the  direction  of  her  previous  medical  attendant.  Dowels 
have  been  moved  three  times  since  her  admission ;  there  is  no  pain  or  tym- 
panitis ;  pulse  very  feeble ;  the  second  stroke  of  the  heart  very  indistinct ;  no 
cough  or  congestion  of  the  lungs.  To  take  potass,  bicarb,  gr.  vj,  ex  aqua 
4tis  horis;  to  have  wine  and  beef-tea,  and  to  have  the  wet  sheet  in  the 
evening. 

18th.  She  perspired  after  the  cold  application,  and  the  perspiration  conti- 
nued until  1  a.m.  to-day ;  after  this  she  was  very  restless,  and  crying.  Bowels 
are  open  ;  tongue  same  as  yesterday  ;^  sickness  ceased  after  the  exhibition  of 
the  medicine ;  urine  moderate  in  quantity  high-coloured,  clear ;  Cont.  Mist. 
To  have  morphise  acet.  gr.)  horas  omui.  Diet  as  before.  The  sheet  not  to  be 
repeated. 

19th.  She  slept  a  little  after  the  draught,  but  again  became  very  restless. 
About  1  a.m.  dyspnoea  came  on,  which  increased  until  11  a.m.,  when  she  died. 
I  saw  her  about  8  a.m.,  when  the  powers  were  failing,  and  the  lungs  were 
much  congested.   No  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed. 
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PART  FOURTH. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

MIDWIFERY  AND  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1845^. 

By  Charles  West,  m.d., 

Meibber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyiiciani,  Physidan-Accoucheur  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children. 


This  Report  refers  to  a  period  of  fifteen  months  extendins^  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1845,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1846 ;  and  its  general  arrangement  differs 
in  no  respect  from  that  followed  in  the  two  previous  Reports. 

1.  On  the  Progress  of  Midwifery. 

A  reprint  of  Dr.  Murphy's  Lectures  on  Parturition,  which  were  originally 
published  in  the  'Lancet,'  is  the  onlv  new  work  that  has  appeared  on  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Rigbv's  Lectures  on  Midwifery  are  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  '  Medical  Times,'  and  Dr.  J.  Davis  has  contributed  to  the  'Lancet' 
▼ery  numerous  papera  on  the  management  of  difficult  and  preternatural  labour. 

pregnancy. 

Signs  of  Pregnancy.  Dr.  Mikschick*  has  been  led,  by  the  examination  of 
the  urine  of  50  pregnant  women,  to  the  same  conclusion  as  many  other 
investigators  have  already  arrived  at,  with  reference  to  the  little  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  presence  of  kysteine  in  the  urine  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy. 
He  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  opalescent  membrane  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  urine  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days, 
but  the  same  appearance  was  observed  in  many  other  instances  independent 
of  either  lactation  or  pregnancy. 

Disorders  o/  Pregnancy,  Mr.  H.  B.  Lanet  relates  a  case  of  that  rare  oc- 
currence, anteversion  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  The  patient  was  a  woman  35 
years  old,  who  fell  down  stairs  in  the  6th  week  of  her  pregnancy,  striking  her 
back  and  hips.  Soon  afterwards  she  began  to  suffer  from  tenesmus,  dysuria, 
and  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina  came  on.  When  her  pregnancy  was  3^  months  ad- 
vanced, her  state  became  much  aggravated,  and  she  could  no  longer  pass 
water  except  in  the  horizontal  posture.    The  os  uteri  could  not  be  reached, 
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bat  a  t amour  was  felt  through  the  superior  vaginal  wall,  eDcroaching  on  its 
cavity,  and  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  be  quite  immoreable.  The  use  of  the  catheter 
afforded  much  relief,  and  though  an  attempt  at  the  reposition  of  the  atans 
failed,  yet  the  organ  two  davs  afterwards  returned  to  its  proper  position,  and 
the  patient  went  to  the  full  term  of  her  pregnancy  without  suffering  any 
further  inconvenience. 

Dr.  Skae*  has  recorded  an  instance  of  inversion  of  the  uterus,  occurring  10 
days  after  abortion  at  the  4th  month  of  pregnancy.  Considerable  hemorrhage 
had  occurred  on  the  third  day  after  the  miscarriage,  in  consequence  of  the 
patient  attempting  to  move  about ;  but  the  uterus  became  inverted  during  an 
attack  of  vomiting,  which  was  attended  with  a  sensation  of  something  falling 
down  within  her,  and  was  followed  by  prostration  of  strength^  bearing  down, 
and  flooding. 

She  was  seen  12  hours  after  the  accident,  when  the  os  tincae  was  open  to 
the  width  of  two  inches,  and  dilatable,  and  a  tumour  passed  through  it  into 
the  vagina.  After  two  efforts,  each  continued  for  1 5  or  20  minutes,  the  tumour 
was  returned  within  the  os  uteri ;  but  the  fundus  of  the  organ  was  not  thoroughly 
reverted  till  the  following  day.  The  patient  had  since  menstruated  naturally, 
and  continued  well.  [A  somewhat  similar  case  is  related  by  Lisfranc,  *Oin. 
Chirurg.*  iii.  380;  but  the  inversion  of  the  uterus,  which  had  probably 
existed  for  five  years,  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  patient's  death.] 

Ejrtra-uterine  Pregnancy.  Dr.  Cogswellf  has  related  a  case  of  supposed 
ovarian  pregi^ancy,  in  which  the  symptoms  subsided  between  the  2d  and 
3d  month,  but  the  woman  subsequently  conceived  and  gave  birth  to  two  liring 
children.  In  her  second  labour,  it  became  necessary  to  puncture  a  soft  tu- 
mour, situated  between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  which  refilled,  and,  having  been 
again  tapped,  continued  to  discharge  a  dark  fluid,  until  the  patient  died  ex- 
hausted, three  months  after  delivery.  The  sac  was  found  to  be  formed  by  the 
enlarged  left  ovary,  which  contained  a  pint  of  fluid  besides  some  foetal  hair 
and  bones.  The  case  described  as  ovarian  pregnancy  by  Dr.  Harris^,  though 
the  account  given  of  it  is  very  imperfect,  may  yet  be  decided  not  to  have  been 
an  instance  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but  of  ovarian  disease,  the  right 
ovary  being  dropsical ;  hair  and  a  portion  of  bone  having  been  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  left. 

A  case  of  Fallopian  pregnancy  is  related  by  Mr.  All  port, §  which  terminated 
fatally  by  hemorrhage,  consequent  on  rupture  of  the  tube  in  the  5th  month 
of  pregnancy;  and  another  is  related  by  Dr.  Oldham ||  in  which  the  patient 
died  from  the  same  cause  at  the  3d  month.  The  uterus  was  in  both  cases 
lined  with  decidua. 

Dr.  Oldham's  second  case  appears  to  have  been  one  of  interstitial  pregnancy, 
the  ovum  having  been  developed  in  the  uterine  substance  just  behind  the  end 
of  the  tube.  1  he  tube  was  impervious,  both  above  and  below  the  supposed 
situation  of  the  ovum,  which  appeared  to  have  occupied  a  cell  in  the  uterine 
substance  large  enough  to  contain  a  horse  chesnut.  Some  doubt,  however,  is 
thrown  on  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ovum,  which 
had  probably  escaped  through  the  ruptured  walls  of  the  cell,  could  not  be  found, 
and  that  the  corpus  luteum,  though  distinctly  marked,  was  found  in  the  ovary 
opposite  to  that  side  of  the  uterus  where  the  supposed  ovum  was  situated. 

References  are  given  below  to  several  cases  of  abdominal  pregnancy.^  In 

•  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  July,  1845.      f  Bocton  Medical  Journal,  July,  1845. 
X  Southern  (American)  Journal,  July.  1846.        $  Lancet,  Oct.  18,  1845. 
I  Guy's  Hospital  ReporU,  1845. 

^1  Groeti,  Annalet  de  la  Chirurgie,  Sept.,  1845;  Jobert  et  Dubois,  Gas.  des  H5pitaux,  July  5, 
1845 ;  Sterens,  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  July,  1845 1  Vardley,  ibid.,  April,  184« ;  Whinery. 
ibid..  April,  1846;  Craddock,  American  Medical  Examiner,  May,  1846:  Mason,  ibid.,  Jan.,  1846 1 
Caf^nloo,  Med.  Zeitung,  Aug.  13,  1845;  Cerise,  Gas.  des  H6pit.,  Jan.  li,  1846;  McCulloch,  British 
American  Journal,  Oct.,  1845 ;  Gott,  Oesterr.  Med.  Jahrbiich,  April,  1846. 
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the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Grossi,  the  patient  was  still  living,  and  the  symptoms 
were  by  no  means  conclusive,  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempts 
were  made  to  determine,  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  whether  certain  move- 
ments perceived  throui^^h  the  abdominal  walls  were  really  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  foetus.  A  somewhat  similar  doubt  attends  the  cs^se  which  was  under  the 
care  of  MM.  Jobert  and  Dubois,  though  the  occurrence  of  pains  resembling 
those  of  labour  at  the  end  of  the  9th  month,  affords  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
conception  having  taken  place,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Grossi.  It  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  case  of  Dr.  Yardley's  patient 
was  one  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  or  of  rupture  of  the  womb  towards  the 
end  of  gestation,  from  externa]  violence,  with  escape  of  the  foetus  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  After  6  months  of  severe  suffering,  the  patient  regained 
her  health ;  she  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child  four  years  afterwards,  and  subse- 
quently miscarried  thrice.  During  almost  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  woman's 
health  was  indifferent,  and  her  sufferings  were  severe,  till  at  the  end  of  15 
years  the  foetal  bones  made  their  escape  through  the  rectum,  after  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  five  months,  she  completely  recovered.  The  account 
given  by  Dr.  Craddock,  refers  to  the  dissection  of  a  woman,  in  whose  abdomen 
an  extra-uterine  foetus  had  resided  for  22  years  without  impairing  her  health  ; 
death  taking  place  eventually  from  pneumonia.  Dr.  Carganico's  patient  died 
of  hemorrhage,  {)roduced  by  rupture  of  the  cvst  at  5}  months.  The  anatomical 
details  are  very  incomplete,  but  it  is  stated  positively  that  the  placenta  was 
attached  to  the  peritoneum  in  the  pouch  between  the  uterus  and  rectum,  and 
not  to  the  ovary.  Dr.  Mason*s  patient  died  exhausted,  4  months  after  the 
natural  end  of  pregnancy;  a  communication  having  formed  between  the  cyst 
and  intestines,  as  well  as  an  opening  through  the  abdominal  walls.  Ihe 
woman,  whose  history  is  recorded  by  M.  Cerise,  died  after  15  hours  of  pain 
like  that  of  labour,  occurring  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  The  anatomical 
details  of  the  case  are  very  imperfectly  given,  and  the  insertion  of  the  placenta 
is  not  stated.  In  the  cases  of  Drs.  McCulloch,  Whiuery,  Stevens,  and  Gotz, 
gastrotomy  was  performed.  More  than  18  years  had  elapsed  since  the  natural 
termination  of  pregnancy  in  the  first  case,  more  than  4  years  in  the  second, 
more  than  10  years  in  the  third,  but  in  the  fourth  case,  the  operation  was 
performed  at  the  end  of  9  months,  and  a  child  was  extracted,  which  survived 
tor  two  hours.  The  placenta  was  large,  and  so  firmly  attached  to  the  fundus 
uteri,  that  it  was  thought  imprudent  to  attempt  separating  it.  The  patient 
went  on  well  for  a  few  days,  but  the  placenta  becoming  partially  detached, 
fatal  hemorrhage  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  placenta  was  found  to  have  been  to  the  right  ovary,  and  the 
right  side  of  the  fundus  uteri.  [These  cases  substantiate  the  general  opinion 
that  gastrotomy,  at  the  natural  end  of  pregnancy,  is  attended  with  great  peril, 
while  if  restricted  to  patients  in  whom  nature  i^,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
endeavouring  to  get  nd  of  the  foetus  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  a  success- 
ful issue  may  often  be  expected.] 


Dr.  Simpson*  expresses  the  opinion  that  galvanism  does  not  exert  any  influ- 
ence, either  in  originating  or  in  increasing  uterine  action.  The  experiments 
which  led  him  to  this  conclusion  were  made  on  six  women^  in  whom  he 
carefully  noticed  the  duration  of  the  labour-pains,  and  of  the  intervals  between 
their  recurrence.  He  next  repeated  his  observations  with  all  the  apparatus 
for  galvanism  prepared,  but  without  establishing  the  contact,  he  then  esta- 
blished contact,  and  lastly,  renewed  his  observations  after  removal  of  the 
wires.  From  these  experiments  he  infers  that  when  uterine  action  has  seemed 
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to  be  excited  by  means  of  ^vanism,  this  has  either  been  a  mere  coinddence, 
or  has  resulted  from  the  impression  made  on  the  mind,  or  been  produced  by 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  os  uteri,  or  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  by 
the  conductors.  [These  obsenrations  appear  to  have  been  made  with  great 
care,  but  can  hardly  as  yet  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  results  arrived  at  by 
Reil  and  Cams  in  their  experiments  upon  animals,  and  the  recent  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  reality  of  the  influence  of  galvanism  afforded  by  some  of  the 
cases  which  Dr.  Radford  has  recorded.] 

Plurality  of  Birth,  Mr.  Pretty**  relates  a  case  in  which  a  woman  eave  birth 
in  the  7th  month  of  pregnancy  to  three  male  children,  of  whom  only  one  was 
living.  Cases  in  which  four  children  were  born  in  one  labour  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  Beattyt,  and  Dr.  Migliavaccat.  Three  of  the  children  in  Dr.  Beatty't 
case  were  born  alive ;  one,  an  acephalous  monster,  was  still-bom.  In  the  other 
case,  the  sex  of  the  children  is  stated ;  three  were  girls,  the  fourth  was  a  boy. 
They  were  all  born  alive,  but  all  died  speedily,  the  boy,  who  survived  the 
longest,  living  only  nine  days. 

PRBTBRNATURAL  LABOUR,  FROM  CAUSB8  DBPENDIN6  ON  THB  MOTHBR. 

Malformation  of  the  Pelvis.  Dr.  Kirchoffer§  has  described  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  by  the  Caesarean  section, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  capacity  of  her  pelvis,  and  died  of  hemorrhage 
five  days  afterwards.  Her  pelvis  (of  which  a  very  interesting  cast  has  been 
published)  was  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  but  presenting  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  quadrilateral  pelvis  described  by  Robert  of  Marburg,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  first  of  these  Reports.  Like  it  there  is  defective 
development  of  the  al»  of  the  sacrum,  and  anchylosis  of  both  sacro-iliac 
synchondroses. 

The  distance  between  the  two  antnlor  superior  tpinet  of  the  Ilium  wm  only    .  7  inches 
Antero-postertor  diameter  of  the  brim  .         .         .         .  .  4|  „ 

TniDtverse  .  .  .  .         .     .  3 

A  ntero^posterior  diameter  of  the  outlets         .  .         .         .         .  4 

Trantvene  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .     .  1 

Dr.  Kirchoffer  subscribes  to  Naegele's  theory  of  the  congenital  ori^n  of  this 
malformation,  an  opinion  which  is  supported  by  Dr.  Moleschott|,  m  a  well- 
written  essay  on  the  subject,  though  he  does  not  adduce  any  new  facts  or 
arguments  in  its  support. 

rrofesso]^  Martin,  of  Jena,1[  has  revived  the  arguments  on  which  be  insisted 
some  years  ago,  in  order  to  prove  this  deformity  not  to  be  congenital.  The 
history  of  a  case  recorded  by  Danyau,  in  which  hip-ioint  disease,  that  had 
terminated  by  anchylosis  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  acetabulum,  ensted 
on  the  contracted  side  of  the  pelvis,  is  regarded  by  him  as  affording  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  views.  The  left  nip-^oint  had  been  diseased,  the  left  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis  was  completely  ossified,  the  left  half  of  the  sacrum  was  narrower 
tnan  the  right,  as  was  also  the  left  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  the  whole  of  the 
left  OS  innominatum  was  less  perfectly  developea  than  the  right.  The  left 
obli<]ue  diameter  of  the  pelvic  bnm  was  4  inches,  4  lines,  and  the  right,  3  inches, 
10  lines.  [This  case  might  be  regarded  as  affording  support  to  Martin's  theory, 
that  the  deformity  is  the  result  of  an  ulcerative  process,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  bone  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  disease  finally  cured  by  anchylosis  of  the 
joint,  if  we  did  not  know  that  Vrolik*s  researches**  have  proved  the  effect  of 

•  Med.  Oaaette,  Dec  6,  1845.  t  DubUn  Med.  Press,  Dec.  10,  1845. 

t  Gai.  Med.  di  Milano,  May  9, 1846.  $  Neue  Zeitschrift  f.  Geburtsk^  xiz,  3tes  Heft 

I  Zeitschrift  fQr  diegesammte  Medidn,  April,  1845. 

K  Neue  Zeitscfar.  f.  GeburUk.,  xix,  IStes  Heft. 

**  Essai  tur  les  dfets  produits  dans  le  corps  humain  par  la  luxation  cong^nitale,  etc,  du  Fteor. 
41o.  Amsterdam,  183B. 
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hjjMoint  disease  to  be  a  widening  rather  than  a  contraction  of  the  affected  side 
of  the  pelvis.  A  preparation  in  the  museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  bears 
witness  to  the  correctness  of  Vrolik*s  views,  as  probably  do  specimens  in 
other  anatomical  collections.  We  must  then  conclude  that  the  combination 
was  in  this  case  purely  accidental.] 

Dr.  David  ana  Mr.  Gibson*  have  each  related  a  case  in  which  the  pelvis  was 
narrowed  by  fracture  of  the  sacrum.  In  Dr.  David's  patient  the  accident 
took  place  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  notwithstanding 
which  she  went  to  her  full  time,  but  delivery  was  then  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  consent  not  being  given  by  her  to  the  performance  of  craniotomy, 
she  died  undelivered,  Mr.  Gibson's  patient  was  twice  delivered  by  craniotomy 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  [but  no  reason  is  assigned  for  the  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  children,  not  having 
been  attempted.] 

Morbid  states  of  the  uterus.  Cases  of  the  successful  incision  of  the  os  uteri 
in  persons  whose  delivery  was  rendered  impracticable  by  its  occlusion,  are  re- 
lated by  M.  Laborie,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Dr.  Y.  Ona.t  One  of  M.  Laborie's  cases 
is  of  importance,  since  it  illustrates  an  occasional  source  of  danger  from  the 
operation ;  hemorrhage  so  profuse  having  followed  the  incisions  as  to  place 
the  patient's  life  in  danger. 

Dr.  Lever^  relates  a  venr  interesting  case  of  separation  of  the  lower  segment 
of  the  uterus  in  a  case  where  labour  was  obstructed  by  insuperable  rigidity 
of  the  08  uteri.  The  patient  died  on  the  I  Ith  day  after  the  occurrence,  puer- 
peral affection  of  the  joints  having  come  on  the  day  following  her  delivery. 

M.  Devilliers§  has  related  the  history  of  a  lady  who  conceived  after  five 
years  of  childless  marriage;  an  impediment  to  conception  having  existed  in  a 
congenital  constriction  of  the  vagina,  which  narrowed  the  passage  so  consider- 
ably as  scarcely  to  allow  the  finger  to  pass  beyond  it.  When  labour  came  on, 
however,  no  interference  was  needed,  the  constriction  yielding  readily,  and 
allowing  parturition  to  be  accomplished  without  difficulty.  From  this  fact, 
he  deduces  the  inference  [which  many  cases  already  on  record  would  sub- 
stantiate] that  congenital  narrowing  of  the  vagina  may  almost  always  be  left 
to  nature,  although  the  acquired  narrowing  which  results  from  inflammation 
and  other  similar  causes  generally  needs  interference. 

Dr.  W.  Langell  mentions  an  instance  of  persistence  of  the  hymen,  rendering 
its  division  necessary  durinjpf  labour.  [It  seems  likely,  however,  from  the 
situation  of  the  membrane,  U  inch  from  the  vulva,  that  it  was  not  the  hymen. 


M.  DanyaulF  describes  a  case  in  which  labour  was  complicated  bv  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  fibrous  polypus  connected  with  the  anterior  lip  of  tne  uterus, 
and  which  was  forced  by  the  labour-pains  beyond  the  vulva.  The  woman  had 
been  delivered  by  a  midwife,  who  turned  the  child  before  M.  Danyau  saw  her ; 
he,  however,  divided  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour,  which  was  two  fingers'  breadth 
in  diameter,  and  no  serious  symptom  followed  the  operation.  In  some  obser- 
vations appended  to  the  case,  he  points  out  the  danger  of  inducing  abortion 
by  meddling  with  such  growths  before  pregnancy  is  terminated,  but  he  does 
not  think  it  necessary  any  longer  to  postpone  operating  after  labour  has  taken 
place. 

Immersion  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Fisher**  describes  a  case  of  the  spontaneous 
inversion  of  the  uterus  during  labour  at  the  8th  month  $  the  foetus  and  pla- 

•  Lancet,  May  16, 1846 ;  lUd.,  Jane  13,  1846. 

f  Gas.  MM.,  Jan.  31,  1846  ;  Med.  Gaiette,  March  80, 1846  ;  Am«r.  J.  of  Med.  Science,  Oct.,  1845. 
t  Guy't  Hospital  Reports,  1845.  §  Rerue  M^icale.  Aoftt,  1845. 

I  Oetterr.  Med.  Wochenichr^  Oct.  4, 1845. 
^  Gas.  MM.,  Oct.  3,  1846,  from  Journal  de  Chinirgie,  Juin,  1846. 
American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Mny,  184G. 
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centa  having  b«'cii  expelled  together  at  at  the  moment  when  the  accident  hap. 
pcned.  The  cord,  in  this  instance,  was  only  eight  inches  long,  and  in  a  case 
related  by  Mr.  Smith,*  its  length  did  not  exceed  six  inches.  Theplacenu 
was,  in  this  instance,  found  partially  detached  from  the  iuTerted  womb,  im- 
modiutely  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  after  its  complete  separation  the 
womb  was  returned  to  its  proper  position  with  but  little  difficulty.  The 
uterus  was  likewise  easily  reauced  in  Dr.  Fisher's  case,  and  in  neither  was  the 
accident  attended  by  serious  hemorrhage.  A  third  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
('hristie,t  in  which  the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage,  the  uterun  having  been 
inverted,  and  theplatrenta  in  part  detached  as  the  result  of  traction  at  the  faois 
by  an  ignorant  midwife. 

The  notcj  contains  references  to  several  fatal  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterms. 
The  history  of  Dr.  Hcrsing^s  patient  strikingly  illustrates  the  bad  results  of 
neglecting  enbryotomy,  and  of  trying  to  turn  at  all  hazards,  when  the  liqnor 
utnnii  haiflong  escaped,  the  uterus  was  acting  spasmodically,  and  when^  more- 
over, the  prolapsed  umbilical  cord  was  felt  to  be  pulseless.  The  accident  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Bona*8  patient,  during  an  attempt  to  drag  a  child  by  means  of 
the  forceps  through  a  pelvis  with  a  conjugate  diameter  of  two  inches.  Mr. 
Tyte,  after  allowing  (ifteen  hours  to  elapse  from  the  occurrence  of  symptoms 
or  rupture  of  the  uterus  before  he  interfered  at  all,  then  applied  the  rectis, 
and  afterwards  the  forceps,  and  finally  delivered  by  craniotomy.  In  Dr.  Reid*8 
patient  the  accident  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  natural  labour,  which  had 
not  lasted  above  4  hours,  the  liquor  amnii  having  escaped  only  half  an  hour, 
and  the  os  uten  being  dilatable.  The, case  is  interesting,  moreover,  from  the 
absence  of  those  symptonis  of  great  nervous  depression  which  usually  come 
on  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  laceration.  The  patient  died  in  36 
hours,  with  symptoms  of  uterine  inflammation,  which  had  appeared  to  call 
for  active  treatment.  Mr.  Jackson's  patient  had  l>een  for  12  hours  in  her  4th 
labour,  her  former  labours  having  been  tedious,  owing  to  slight  contraction  of 
the  pelvis,  when  the  uterus  gave  way,  and  the  child  escaped  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  Qastrotomy  was  performed  about  three  hours  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident,  and  a  dead  female  child  extracted.  The  patient  went  on 
tolerably  well  for  the  first  three  days,  when  symptoms  of  extreme  exhaustion 
came  on,  and  on  the  Sth  day  she  died.  From  a  comparison  of  this  case  with  thir- 
teen others  that  came  under  his  notice,  Mr.  Jackson  draws  a  conclusion  favor- 
able to  gastrotomy,  whenever  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  escape 
of  the  foetus  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  for  in  those  cases  in  which  either 
turning  was  performed,  or  the  patient  was  left  to  nature,  death  always  took 
place  within  three  days,  while  the  woman  on  whom  gastrotomy  was  performed 
survived  for  8  days. 

Two  instances  of  recovery  after  rupture  of  the  uterus  are  recorded ;  the 
one  by  Dr.  Williamson,  the  other  by  M.  Robiquet.§  In  the  first  case  the  feet 
of  the  child  presented,  one  of  which,  during  a  violent  pain,  perforated  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  about  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  os.  Imme- 
diate suppression  of  the  uterine  action  followed  the  accident,  but  the  foot 
being  returned,  labour  was  completed  by  the  natural  powers.  The  absence 
of  bad  symptoms  in  this  case  might  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the 
comparative  slightness  of  the  injury.  In  M.  Robiquet's  patient,  the  utenu 
gave  way  spontaneously  after  about  24  hours  of  tedious  but  not  severe  labour, 
and  no  very  grave  symptoms  succeeded  the  occurrence.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  which  was  effected  by  the  forceps,  a  portion  of  omentum  and  a  coil 
of  small  intestine  prolapsed  at  the  vulva,  boon  after  their  return,  however,  the 

•  MonUily  Journal,  May.  184ti.  t  Ibid. 

t  lleraing,  Me«l.  /citung.  90  Juli,  1845  ;  Bohr,  ibid..  Nov.  19,  1845  ;  Tyte.  Lancet,  Feb.  7.  1S4S: 
Retd,  Med.  Guseite,  Aug,  15,  1845;  Jack»un,  Prov.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  3,  1845. 
i  Northern  Journal.  Sept.,  1845  i  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  M^dedne,  April  30,  1846. 
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uterus  contracted  well,  no  bad  symptom  supervened,  and  on  the  17th  day  the 
patient  was  quite  convalescent. 

In  a  clinical  lecture,  by  M.  Roux,*  on  lacerated  perineum,  that  surgeon  ex- 
presses himself  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  operating  some  considerable  time 
after  delivery,  rather  than  immediately  or  shortly  afterwards.  He  considers 
the  operation  at  the  late  period  to  be  attended  with  much  less  danger  of  the 
supervention  of  erysipelas,  and  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  complete  closure  of 
the  wound.  In  13  out  of  the  15  cases  on  which  he  operated*  his  success  has  been 
complete,  but  in  the  remaining  two  cases  the  patients  died.  M.  Roux  employs 
the  quilled  suture,  having  previously  pared  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  in- 
serts onlv  three  stitches.  For  the  first  few  days  he  keeps  a  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  but  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  constipated  state  of 
the  bowels  after  the  6th  day,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  acted  freely  he  cuts  out 
the  stitches.  The  consolidation  is  quite  firm,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  increased  tendency  to  laceration  in  a  subsequent  labour,  but  rather  the 
reverse. 

LABOUR  PRETERNATURAL,  FROM  CAUSES  DEPENDING  ON  THE  CHILD. 

Of  this  but  few  cases  have  been  related.  Two  instances  are  recorded, f  in 
which  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  a  second  twin  took  place ;  the  child  in  the 
former  case  being  still-born,  in  the  latter  born  alive. 

Mr.  Elton t  has  described  a  case  of  twin  labour,  in  which  the  birth  of  the 
first  child,  which  presented  by  the  feet,  was  prevented  by  its  head  and  that  of 
the  second  child  becoming  locked  together,  just  as  in  the  case  reported  by 
Dr.  Walter,  and  mentioned  in  the  last  Report.  Mr.  Elton  decapitated  the  first 
child,  and  then  extracted  the  second  by  the  forceps,  the  liquor  amnii  having 
escaped  so  long  before  that  he  feared  making  anv  attempt  to  disengage  the 
two  heads.   The  second  child  was  still-born  as  well  as  the  first. 

OPERATIVE  MIDWIFERY. 

Dr.  Hoffman's  report  of  the  lying-in  hospital  at  W(irzburg§  is  of  much 
value  as  an  unintentional  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  that  over-fondness  for 
manual  interference  that  characterizes  many  of  the  continental  practitioners, 
and  especially  of  the  hazard  attending  the  injudicious  employment  of  the  long 
forceps.  Dr.  Hofifman  applied  the  forceps  20  times  in  637  labours,  or  about 
once  in  30  cases.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  once  in  729  cases.  The  deaths  after 
application  of  the  forceps  in  Dr.  Hoflfman's  practice  were  35  per  cent. ;  in  Dr. 
Ramsbotham's  practice  6*12  per  cent.  As  illustrative  of  the  dangerous  force 
that  may  be  exerted  by  this  instrument,  the  case  may  be  mentioned  in  which 
Dr.  Honman  having  applied  it  while  the  head  was  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
succeeded  in  extracting  the  child,  but  in  so  doing  tore  asunder  all  the  joints  of 
the  pelvis,  and  lacerated  the  urethra  and  vagina,  of  which  injuries  the  woman 
died  on  the  18th  day.  In  a  second  case,  the  application  of  the  forceps  to  ex- 
tract a  putrid  child  was  followed  by  the  mother^s  death  in  29  hours.  In  an- 
other instance  where  the  cord  was  prolapsed  and  pulseless,  a  dead  child  was 
extracted  by  the  forceps,  and  the  mother  died  4  days  afterwards  of  puerperal 
fever.  In  a  fourth  case,  the  long  forceps  was  applied  to  draw  a  hydrocephalic 
head  into  the  pelvis,  and  traction  was  made  witn  the  blades  unlocked ;  though 
on  a  reapplication  of  the  instrument,  some  time  afterwards,  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  lock  it.  Craniotomy  was  at  length  performed,  but  the  woman  died 
24  hours  afterwards,  her  vagina  being  extensively  lacerated. 

Craniotomy.   M.  Reali  ||  has  related  another  instance  of  that  honible  oc- 

•  Gas.  des  HdpiUux,  Oct.  7.  1845. 

\  Henlog,  Med.  Zeitung,  Dec.  3,  1845  ;  Dr.  Reid,  Med.  Gazette,  Aug.  15, 1845. 
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currence,  the  survival  of  a  child  for  two  houra  after  it  had  been  extracted  by 
weans  of  Levret's  tire  tete,  and  quite  a  fourth  of  the  brain  had  escaped 
during  the  operation.  [It  must  be  borne  in  miud  that  the  instrument  eai- 
ployed  is  a  branched  crotchet,  which  is  applied  without  prcYioua  perforation 
of  tbe  skull.] 

Cresarean  section.*  Four  cases  are  related  of  the  performance  of  this  ope- 
ration, with  a  favorable  result  both  to  mother  and  to  child;  2  in  which  the 
mother  survived,  6  in  which  the  life  of  the  child  was  preserved,  and  2  in  which 
neither  life  was  saved.  The  history  of  the  mother^  in  Mr.  Goodman's  case 
is  not  carried  beyond  the  third  week,  at  which  time,  however,  she  was  doin^ 
well.  In  the  patient  on  whom  Dr.  Meyer  operated,  the  uterus  contracted 
around  the  neck  of  the  child  so  firmly  after  the  body  was  extracted,  aa  to 
render  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision,  an  accident  which  illustrates  the 
advanta<(e  of  extracting  the  head  first  whenever  that  is  possible.  iVlr. 
Lyon's  case  presents  many  points  of  interest.  The  operation  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  presence  of  a  tumour  blocking  up  the  pelvis,  and  which, 
from  its  position  behind  the  rectum,  as  well  as  from  its  firmness,  was  taken 
for  an  osteosteatomatous  tumour  of  the  pelvis.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  be 
the  left  ovary,  enlarged  and  converted  for  the  most  part  into  an  adipocire-like 
substance.  [The  case  derives  great  importance  from  being  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  only  instance  of  an  ovarian  tumour  getting  behind  the  rectum,  and 
it  illustrates  the  necessity  of  making  an  experimental  puncture  or  incision  of 
such  tumours  through  the  vagina,  before  exposing  a  patientjto  the  dangerii 
of  the  Caesarean  section.]  In  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Aitken,  the  uterus 
had  given  way  before  the  patient's  admission  into  the  hospital,  so  that  the 
Caesarean  section,  which  the  extreme  contraction  of  the  pelvis  rendered  ne- 
cessary, could  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  her  death.  [The  statistics 
of  tbe  operation  at  present  yield  the  following  results.  It  has  been  performed 
in  378  cases,  of  which  trustworthy  accounts  have  been  given.  In  145  of  these 
cases  the  women  recovered,  in  233  they  died;  or  the  recoveries  were  in  the 
proportion  of  38  per  cent.,  or  as  one  in  2*6  cases.  The  fate  of  318  children  is 
mentioned,  of  whom  219  were  saved,  99  were  lost,  or  the  child  survived  in  68 
per  cent.,  or  in  rather  more  than  2  cases  out  of  3.] 


Professor  Simpsont  has  published  some  remarks  on  the  anatomical  source 
and  pathological  nature  of  post-purtum  hemorrhage,  which  have  a  direct  and 
very  obvious  bearing  on  the  opinion  he  has  expressed  with  reference  to  the  source 
of  the  hemorrhage  in  placenta  prsevia,  and  the  treatment  applicable  to  some 
cases  of  it.  He  notices  the  fact  that  hemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  after 
delivery,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  average  amount  of  uterine  con* 
traction,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  hemorrhage  aoes  not  always  follow  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  though  the  uterus  is  imperfectly  contracted. 
Bleeding  is  prevented,  not  merely  by  the  degree,  but  also  by  the  equability 
and  uniformity  of  the  uterine  contraction,  while  other  means  besides  mus- 
cular contraction  concur  in  producing  the  same  effects.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  detachment  of  the  placenta  is  never  arterial,  but  always  takes  place  from 
the  veins  ;  the  blood  that  ought  to  flow  onwards  towards  the  periphery  of  the 

•  Both  lives  uved— DiUmar,  Ots.  M^d.  de  Strasbourg,  and  Dublin  Journal,  Not.,  1645  ;  Loag, 
Gas.  Med.,  Sept.  13,  1845;  KunsemQller,  Neuc  Zeiuchr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  xix,p.384(  Steinbrenner, 
Gnt.des  Hdpitaux,  Sept.  12.  1846.  Mother  survived -Goodman,  Med.  Gas.,  Dec.  26,  1845;  Meyer, 
Med.  Zeltung.  Sept.  10,  17.  1845.  ChUd  survived— Lyon,  Monthly  Journal,  Dec.,  1845;  Jungmaon, 
two  cases,  Oesterr.  Med.  Jahrb.,  Sept.,  1845 ;  Kirchoflfcr.  Neue  ZeiUchr.  f.  GeburUk.,  xix,  3tes  Heft ; 
Balfour,  Northern  Journal,  May,  1846;  Aitken.  Lancet,  June  13.  1846.  The  last  two  cases  occurred 
at  Vienna,  and  arc  merely  reported  by  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Aitken.   Neither  life  saved^KOnsemallcr. 
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uterus,  and  the  ovarian  and  hypogastric  trunks,  regurgitating  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  organ.  Bleeding  from  the  lacerated  openings  in  the  veins  is 
checked  as  well  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  ana  arrangement  of  these 
vessels  as  by  the  constriction  or  their  orifices  by  the  uterine  fibres.  This  pe- 
culiarity, noticed  by  Mr.  Owen,  in  vol.  iv,  of  the  collected  edition  of  Hunter's 
Works,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
veins  in  successive  tiers  or  planes,  the  veins  of  the  lower  tier  communicating 
with  those  of  the  upper,  by  very  oblicjue  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  latter, 
while  the  opening  into  the  lower  vein  is  partially  covered  by  a  semilunar  pro- 
jection, formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  two  venous  tubes  as  they  meet 
together  at  a  very  acute  angle.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  these  semilunar 
processes  act  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Eustachian  valve,  and  thus 
further  contribute  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  blood  from  above  down- 
wards. Another  circumstance,  which  is  not  without  its  influence  in  diminish- 
ing the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  is  that  the 
derivative  power  which  attracted  the  blood  downwards  into  the  placental  cells 
no  longer  exists ;  and  this  having  ceased,  the  blood  will  be  more  likely  to  flow 
in  the  onward  current,  and  by  direct  channels,  than  to  pass  through  the  less 
free  communications  which  exist  between  two  different  tiers  of  veins.  The  for- 
mation of  coagula  in  the  collapsed  veins,  and  the  presence  of  tufts  of  foetal 
Tcssels,  or  remnants  of  decidua  blocking  up  their  openings,  likewise  contribute 
to  the  same  result.  It  is  obrious  that  these  facts,  assuming  them  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated,  lend  much  support  to  Dr.  Simpson's  opinion,  which  was  also 
entertained  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  that  the  main  bleeding  in  cases  of  pla- 
centa prseria  takes  place  not  from  the  uterine  surface,  but  from  the  placental 
orifices  of  the  lacerated  veins,  from  which  the  blood  would  escape  m  its  na- 
tural onward  course,  unchecked  by  any  contractile  power  in  the  veins  them- 
selves, or  in  the  tissue  by  which  they  are  surroundea. 

Dr.  Radford,*  Dr.  A8hwell,t  and  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
'  Medical  Gazette,*|  writing  from  Glasgow,  under  the  signature  of  J.  B.,  at- 
tack this  theory  of  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  in  placenta  prsevia  as  being 
physiologically  impossible.  Whether  correct  or  not,  however,  this  theory 
involves  no  contradiction  of  ascertained  anatomical  facts ;  its  alleged  incom- 
patibility with  the  account  given  by  Weber,  Wagner,  and  others,  evidently 
rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  Dr.  Simpson's  statement. 

The  pamphlet  of  M.  Negrier,§  though  written  with  the  express  object  of 
explaining  the  causes  of  presentation  of  the  placenta,  and  of  laying  down 
rules  for  the  management  of  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  that  source,  contains 
little  either  new  or  valuable.  The  supposition  that  the  placenta  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  cervix  uteri,  in  consequence  of  the  ovum  having  entered  the 
womb  while  the  decidua  was  as  yet  unformed,  and  having  consequently  gra- 
vitated to  the  lowest  part  of  its  cavity,  has  often  been  entertained,  though 
now  regarded  as  an  inadequate,  probably,  an  altogether  incorrect  explanation 
of  the  occurrence.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  fibres  of  the  cervix  are  differently 
arranged  from  those  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  cervix  is  likewise 
possessed  of  a  smaller  amount  of  contractile  power,  have  both  been  long 
Known,  although  brought  forward  as  novelties  by  M.  N^grier. 

The  papers  on  the  subiect  of  placenta  praevia,  by  Drs.  Simpson  and  Lee,|| 
are  occupied  chiefly  \rith  the  exposure  of  statistical  errors  into  which  each 
conceives  the  other  to  have  fallen,  and  leave  the  main  question  of  the  pro« 
priety  of  detaching  the  placenta  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  much  as  it 
stood  last  year.   The  interest  of  the  subject,  however,  has  led  to  the  publi- 

•  Med.  Gasette,  Nov.  14,  1845.  t  Ibid..  Nov.  7*  1845.  t  Ibid.,  Nov.  21, 1845. 

^  Recherche*  et  Cooilderations  sur  la  CoDstitution,  et  let  Fonctions  du  Col  de  TUterus,  6tQ. 
8vo,  Paris  et  Angers,  1846. 
I!  Med.  Gasette,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  10,  84,  and  Nov.  7#  1846. 
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cation  of  cases  in  which  the  placenta  was  spontaneously  expelled  before  the 
child,  as  well  as  to  its  artificial  deUchment  in  various  instances,  where  the 
experiment  was  conceived  to  be  justifiable.  Eleven  cases  are  mentioned,*  in 
which  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  placenta  occurred,  the  accident 
having  happened  twice  to  the  same  woman.  All  the  mothers  survived,  except 
one,  who  died  of  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood  on  the  8th  day.  Nine  of  the 
children  were  still-born,  one  was  very  feeble  at  birth  and  died  in  a  few 
hours,  and  one  survived.  The  interval  between  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta 
and  the  birth  of  the  child  is  stated  in  7  cases,  llirice  the  interval  did  not 
exceed  a  very  few  minutes,  once  it  was  ten  minutes,  once  half  an  hour,  and 
once  three  hours.  The  hemorrhage  appears  to  have  ceased  in  every  instance 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  but  in  both  instances  in  which  the  child  was 
born  alive  its  birth  followed  almost  immediately  on  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa. 

Seventeen  instances  have  been  recorded  in  theEnglishJournalsf  during  the 
past  fifteen  months,  of  detachment  of  the  placenta  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  in  cases  of  placenta  prsevia.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Simpson,  to 
whom  it  had  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Cripus,  the  placenta  w'as  removed 
by  an  ignorant  midwife,  and  10  hours  elapsea  before  the  child  was  born^ 
during  which  lime,  however,  no  hemorrhage  took  place.  In  16  out  of  the  17 
cases  the  bleeding  is  said  to  have  ceased  immediately  on  the  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  but  Dr.  Everitl  mentions  that  although  the  flooding  abated  on  the 
separation  of  the  placenta,  it  did  not  entirely  cease  until  after  the  application 
of  cold  externally ;  and  he  insists  on  the  fact  as  proving  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  hemorrhage  comes  from  the  uterine  as  well  as  the  placental  ends  of 
the  lacerated  veins.  The  life  of  the  mother  was  preserved  in  every  case  but 
one,  and  then  the  previous  hemorrhage  had  been  so  profuse  as  almost  to  ex- 
haust the  patient,  who  died  3  hours  after  delivery.  All  the  children  were 
still-born,  except  in  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Stickings.  [As  far  as  the  well- 
doing of  the  mother  is  concerned,  the  results  of  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  favorable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lives  of  17  out  of  18  children  were 
sacrificed,  at  least  half  of  whom  would  probably  have  been  saved  by  the  ordi- 
nary practice.  In  many  instances,  tdo,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  reason 
why  the  child  was  not  turned  and  extracted  first ;  the  os  uteri  having  been 
well  dilated,  or  yielding  and  dilatable.  In  such  cases  it  seems  not  unfair  tu 
assert  that  the  child's  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  performing  a  new 
operation.  Several  of  the  cases  are  so  loosely  worded  that  little  can  be  ga- 
thered from  them,  while  some  have  either  been  so  carelessly  observed,  or  so 
incorrectly  related  as  to  render  them  quite  untrustworthy.] 

The  opinion  expressed  by  some  practitioners,  and  acted  on  by  more,  that 
the  new  mode  of  treatment  is  generally  applicable,  and  to  be  preferred  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  is  opposed  both  by  Mr.  Crowfoot!  and  Dr.  Radford,§  the 
latter  of  whom  disclaims  having  recommended  the  detachment  of  the  placenta 
before  the  birth  of  the  child  except  under  special  conditions,  these  being  the 
death  of  the  child,  the  existence  of  so  great  a  degree  of  exhaustion  from  loss 
flf  lii)S9PI^  iv  to  render  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  impracticable,  or 


^  MiM.  Lancet,  Dec.  3, 1845;  Parker,  Prov.  Med.  Joum.,  Sept  84.  1845;  Farell,  Ibid.,  Aug. 
i^fltt^  Med.  OaseUe,  Nov.  S5,  1845 ;  Tweed,  Lancet,  Jan.  3,  1846;  Ley,  Prov.  Med  Journal. 

April  Mm  1840 Rassell.  Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1846.  p.  5S  ;  and  Burwell.  Aroer.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sdeac^,,  AprU,  1846. 

t  WUkJti*«n,  Pror.  Med.  Journal.  July  S3,  1845;  Walker.  Ibid.,  Sept.  3;  Oreenhow.  Ibid.,  Sept. 
10,  I  Madean,  Northern  Journal,  Aug.,  1845  ;  Radford.  Med.  Gai.,  Oct.  24,  1845;  Jonet,  Uncet. 
tMpL,  J(T,  IIHAi  Wells.  Ibid..  Not.  8;  Brown,  ibid..  Dec.  87, 1845;  SimpMU.  Med.  Gaiette.  Oct.  lu. 
iWi,  p  \mU  Bote;  Hutchinson.  Prov.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  15,  1845;  Houghton.  Lancet,  Jan. 84, 
•Nit  mtftililtfi  Med.Gaiettc.  May  8.  1846;  Walc«.  Prov.  Med.  Journal.  April  8,  1846;  Bryan,  ibid.. 
llltJiMt  J*y.  Metl.  Gaiot(c.  Au(j.21.  1846;  Evcriit.  Prov  Med.  JournAl,  Sept.  30,  1846. 

'^fAtJournal.  Nov  1*.  IHW.  ^  Ibid.,  Aug  13,  2<; ;  ana  Mtd,  (iai.,  Nov.  81,1845. 
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the  presence  of  some  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  extraction  of  the  child.  He 
further  condemns  the  employment  of  a  sound,  or  of  anv  instrument  for  de- 
tachin^^  the  placenta,  and  urges  that  the  operation  shoula  be  undertaken  only 
when  it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  finger,  and  when  the  introduction  of  the 
band  into  the  uterus  has  become  practicable.  Previous  to  this,  the  application 
of  cold,  but  above  all,  the  employment  of  the  plug  must  not  be  omitted. 
These  limitations  would  reduce  the  cases  suited  for  the  new  plan  of  treatment 
to  a  very  small  number,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Simpson* 
himself  is  very  far  from  recommending  it  as  always  applicable,  but  confines 
it  to  those  cases  where  rupturing  the  membranes  is  insufficient,  and  where 
turning  is  either  impracticable  or  extremely  dangerous.  The  cases  in  which 
he  would  practise  it,  are  those  in  which  the  os  uteri  is  rigid  and  undilated, 
the  uterus  too  contracted,  or  the  woman  too  exhausted  for  turning  to  be  safely 
performed,  or  where  the  pelvis  is  contracted.  Further,  he  would  adopt  it 
when  the  child  is  premature,  or  has  been  ascertained  to  be  dead,  and  also  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  first  labour,  or  of  labour  coming  on  before 
the  fth  month. 

Professor  Osiander,  of  G5ttingen,t  is  the  only  continental  writer  who  has 
noticed  this  question,  and  he  objects  most  strongly  to  the  practice  of  detach- 
ing the  placenta  before  the  child,  on  the  ground  of  its  necessarily  involving 
the  death  of  the  child,  while  he  doubts,  though  apparently  not  on  the  ground 
of  facts  observed  by  himself,  whether  the  practice  be  a  certain  means  of 
arresting  hemorrhage. 

Many  isolated  cases  are  related  of  the  successful  treatment  of  placenta 
prsevia  by  turning  the  child.  References  are  not  made  to  them  in  this  Report, 
because  the  mere  fact  of  that  plan  being  adequate  in  the  majority  of  instances 
is  generally  admitted,  while  nothing  but  a  most  elaborate  analysis  of  cases 
of  both  kinds  would  render  any  inferences  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
two  modes  of  treatment,  drawn  from  their  statistics,  at  all  trustworthy.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Russeirs,|  that  he  saved  all  the 
mothers,  and  6  of  the  children,  in  7  cases  of  placenta  prsevia  that  occurred 
in  his  private  practice,  while  he  lost  5  women  out  of  29. to  whom  he  was 
called  m  consultation.  The  different  results  here  depended  not  on  the  treat- 
ment, but  on  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Dorrington§  has  related  a  case  of  placenta  presentation  iu  which  he 
employed  galvanism  with  apparent  advantage,  but  the  patient  had  not  pre- 
sented any  very  alarming  symptoms,  and  galvanism  was  not  employed  alone, 
but  in  conjunction  with  rupture  of  the  membranes,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  to  which  of  these  measures  the  excitement  of  vigorous  uterine 
action,  and  consequent  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage,  are  to  be  attributed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Davis||  animadverts  on  Dr.  Simpson's  omission  of  all  mention  of 
the  plug,  as  a  means  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of  cases  of  placenta 
praevia,  and  insists  on  its  extreme  value  in  controlling  hemorrhage  until  the 
state  of  the  os  uteri  is  such  as  to  allow  of  turning,  M.  N^grier.lF  likewise, 
extols  the  plug,  but  at  the  same  time  he  absolutely  condemns  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  since  the  cervix  uteri  being  possessed  of  but  little  contrac- 
tile power  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  close  the  bleeding  vessels.  In  cases  of 
central  insertion  of  the  placenta,  he  advises  that  the  hand  be  introduced 
through  it  rather  than  to  one  side,  since,  by  the  former  plan,  the  mother  will 
lose  lesrt  blood,  while  the  foetus  will  generally  be  born  alive,  if  delivery  be 
expeditiously  accomplished.  He  recommends,  moreover,  the  forcible  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri,  in  all  cases  where  women  have  previously  given  birth  to  children, 
since  he  thinks  that  in  them  it  seldom  offers  any  considerable  resistance.  [M. 


*  Med.  Gax.,  Oct.  10,  >845,  p  1013. 
:  Loc.  cit. 

I  l«ancet,  Nov.  8, 1845. 


t  Neue  ZeiUchr.  f.  OeburUkuode,  xix,  3tes  Meft. 
$  ProT.  Med.  Journal,  March  11, 1846. 
•!  Lib.  cit.,  p.  133-170. 
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N^^rier's  own  results,  (he  lost  4  patients  out  of  8)  form  the  best  comment  on 
doctrines,  which,  but  for  the  reputation  of  the  author,  would  not  have  been 
noticed.] 

A  controversy  has  been  carried  on  in  Italy,  which  does  not  seem  to  hire 
attracted  much  attention  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  between  Dr.  Bellini, 
of  Florence,  and  some  of  his  countrymen,  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
placenta  pnevia.*  Dr.  Bellini  advocates  the  making  incisions  into  the  os 
uteri,  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  this  source,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  early 
introduction  of  the  hand,  and  consequent  early  delivery  of  the  patient.  He 
condemns  the  use  of  the  plug  in  these  cases  as  being  a  means  either  wholly 
inefficient,  or  at  best,  suppressing  the  bleeding  only  for  a  short  time,  while  it 
favours  the  occurrence  of  internfu  hemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  incisions 
have  often  been  made  into  the  os  uteri  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
the  practitioner  to  deliver  his  patient  immediately,  and  no  bad  results  have 
followed  from  this  proceeding,  even  in  cases  where  the  use  of  the  forceps  has 
been  needed  to  accomplish  delivery.  The  four  instances  in  which  Dr.  Bellini 
resorted  to  incision  of  the  os  uten  were  not  cases  of  placenta  previa,  and  it 
has  accordingly  been  objected  by  Ciniselli,  that  the  state  of  the  os  uteri,  when 
the  placenta  is  attached  around  it,  differs  from  its  condition  in  ordinary 
labour,  it  being  thick  and  vascular,  and  consequently  likely  to  bleed  danger- 
ously if  incised.  The  other  arguments  for  and  against  incision  of  the  os 
uteri,  and  in  favour  or  in  dispraise  of  the  plug  present  nothing  remarkable. 

Mr.  Dorringtont  relates  two  cases,  and  Dr.  Radfordt  one,  of  the  successful 
employment  of  galvanism  to  excite  uterine  action  in  accidental  hemorrhage. 
In  each  instance  the  agent  seems  really  to  have  had  the  effect  attributed  to  it; 
but  Dr.  Radford's  case  is  the  most  conclusive,  since  rupture  of  the  membranes 
had  been  previously  resorted  to  without  the  uterine  action  being  in  the  least 
degree  excited  by  it.  Another  case  is  recorded  bv  Mr.  Johnson§  of  its  em- 
ployment to  check  dangerous  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  a  month  after 
miscarriage. 

A  very  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Pagan, ||  in  which  hemorrhage, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  appears  to  have  been  kept  up  by  that 
body  having  been  partially  developed  within  the  fallopian  tube.  The  placenta 
was  disrupted,  ana  the  hand,  when  introduced  into  the  uterus,  removed  a 
portion,  21nche8  long  by  half  an  inch  broad,  and  expanding  into  a  surface 
St  Inches  in  breadth  from  one  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  organ.  He  supports  his 
opinion  as  to  this  deviation  from  the  natural  seat  of  the  placenta  being  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  flooding,  by  the  detail  of  another  case  in  which  the  patient  died 
of  peritonitis,  she  having  had  hemorrhage  after  delivery,  for  which  the  placenta 
was  extracted,  though  lacerated  in  so  doin^.  After  death  a  portion  of  pla- 
centn,  a|  inches  long,  was  found  at  the  onfice  of  the  tube,  attached  around 
its  margin,  and  projecting  far  into  its  cavity.  Some  similar  observations  have 
bet»n  made  by  Riecko  andd^Outrepont,  to  which  Dr*  Pagan  refers. 

Mr,  Adamsf  has  written  some  essays  on  floodings  after  delivery,  and  their 
treatment,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  opposition  to  all  hitherto  received 
opinions  on  the  subject.  He  asserts  that  in  the  minority  of  cases  hemorrhage 
alter  delivery  does  not  result  from  want  of  uterine  contraction;  that  the  blood 
does  not  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  at  all,  but  from  the  rupture 
of  vessels  about  the  os  tincss,  or  more  frequently  about  the  vulva,  during  the 
passage  of  the  child. 

*  An  account  of  part  of  thit  controveny  it  givtn  by  Schreiber,  Neue  Zeitschr.  f.  Gebuitsk.,  xrii, 
8tet  Heft  t  betides  which  theie  are,  an  Mtay  by  BeUlni,  in  Gas.  Med.  di  MUano,  Nov.  U,  1S45,  and 
a  defence  of  the  ute  of  the  plug  by  Barbierl,  in  the  tame  number  of  the  Journal;  and  by  Catusa, 
ibid.,  Aug.  15, 1846.  t  Prov.  Med.  Journal,  Mareh  U,  18, 1846. 

t  Med.  Gaaette,  Jan.  8,  1846.  i  Prov.  Med.  Journal,  March  S5, 1846L 

H  Monthly  Journal,  Nov.,  1843.  ^  Med.  Gaaette,  Aug.  29,  1845.  Jan.  23,  1846. 
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He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus 
is  not  on\y  useless,  but  mischievous ;  that  the  local  application  of  cold,  gentle 
compression  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  opium 
are  usually  all  that  is  needed  ;  and  that  if  these  means  should  ^1,  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  at  the  vulva  must  be  sought  for,  and  secured  by  ligature. 

These  extraordinary  assertions  are  refuted  by  Dr.  Rarosbotham*  and  Mr. 
Copeman,t  who  ably  vindicate  the  usual  mode  of  practice. 

Dr.  Beattie}  has  made  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  ergot  of  rye  as  a 
means  of  preventing  hemorrhage  after  delivery,  in  cases  where  there  may  be 
reason  to  dread  its  occurrence.  With  this  view,  in  cases  where  hemorrhage  has 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  in  previous  labours,  or  where  the  incom- 
plete contraction  of  the  uterus  causes  him  to  dread  its  coming  on,  he  adminis- 
ters a  dose  of  ergot  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  child.  He  conceives  that 
the  remedy  acts  both  by  lowering  the  action  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  by  in- 
ducing contraction  of  the  uterus.  He  mentions,  moreover,  that  he  has  found 
it  of  great  service  when  administered  in  this  way,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
those  intensely  severe  after-pains  which  some  women  suffer,  and  which  opium 
fails  to  relieve.  He  conceives  that  in  these  cases  it  acts  by  producing  a  com- 
plete contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres,  and  thus  preventin/^  the  formation  of 
clots  in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  by  which  spasmodic  action  is  excited  and 
kept  up. 

M.  N^grier§  is  one  of  a  small  number  of  practitiofiers  who  place  confi- 
dence in  the  plug,  as  a  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage  after  delivery.  He 
regards  it  as  very  useful  in  exciting  uterine  action,  while  he  conceives  that  by 
pressure  upon  the  womb,  in  the  direction  from  above  downwards,  the  danger 
of  internal  hemorrhage  may  be  avoided.  Two  cases  of  its  successful  employ- 
ment after  delivery  are  related  by  Dr.  Barbieri,||  but  in  one  of  these  cases  10, 
and  in  the  other,  9  davs  had  intervened  between  the  woman's  confinement  and 
the  commencement  oi  flooding. 

Mr.  Prettyir  suggests  a  modification  of  the  pad  and  tourniquet,  which  have 
been  used  bv  different  practitioners  to  suppress  uterine  hemorrhage  after 
delivery.  This  modification  consists  in  the  introduction  of  two  lateral  pads 
to  compress  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  in  addition  to  the  larger  one,  which  presses 
it  from  before  backwards, 

Mr.  Brown**  has  related  a  case  where,  exhaustion  having  come  on  after 
craniotomv,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  quantitv  of  blood  lost  was 
verjr  considerable,  he  performed  transfusion,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
patient  by  the  injection  of  Jiv  of  blood. 


Puerperal  Convulsions.  Dr.  Mickschick,tt  to  whose  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  kysteine  reference  has  already  been  made,  tested  the  urine  of  26 
women  in  labour,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  Lever's 
statements  as  to  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  convulsions. 
He  detected  it  in  the  urine  of  5  patients,  one  of  whom  was  dropsical.  Two 
women  were  attacked  with  convulsions,  but  albumen  was  found  in  the  urine 
of  only  one  of  them.  M.  Labat^l  has  reported  an  interesting  case  where 
puerperal  convulsions  came  on  in  a  highly  anasarcous  woman,  who  at  length 
sank  into  a  comatose  condition.  By  degrees,  as  the  anasarca  diminished 
under  the  influence  of  remedies,  the  albumen,  with  which  the  urine  had  been 

*  Med.  Gaiette,  S«pt.  19,  Oct.  S4, 1845.  t  Ibid.,  Nov.  7, 1845. 
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X  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  May,  1846. 
I  Oaietu  Medica  di  MUano,  Not.  15,  1845. 

Northern  Journal,  Dec.,  1845. 
tt  Gai.  des  Hdpitaux,  May  31,  1840. 


$  Lib.  cit.,  pp.  158-171. 
1  Med.  Gaaette,  Jan.  16,  1846. 
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loaded,  disappeared,  and  the  intellectual  powers  returned.  Dr.  Landaberg* 
has  published  a  yery  prolix  ess'ay  on  the  subject  of  puerperal  convuUions,  the 
chief  aim  of  which  is  to  point  out  that  the  danger  attending  them  arises,  not 
from  the  convulsions,  but  from  the  accompanying  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  that  free  depletion  must,  therefore,  always  be  practised,  while  forcible 
delivery  is  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous. 

Puerperal  Fever.   MM,  Bidault  and  Arnault  have  given  an  accountf  of 
a  very  fatal  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever,  which  they  observed  among  the  lying- 
in  patients  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  Hopital  St.  Louis,  in  the  years  18-13-4.  Its 
greatest  prevalence  was  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  namely,  from 
September  to  March,  and  its  fatality  was  such,  that  of  34  who  were  attacked, 
only  2  recovered ;  and  these  34  cases  occurred  among  156  women.  The 
general  characters  of  the  disease,  were  those  of  the  epidemic  gastric  fever  of 
Locock.   The  veins  of  the  uterus  were  unaffected,  but  its  lining  appeared, 
coyered  with  a  gray  sanious  false  membrane ;  the  uterine  lymphatics,  especially 
near  the  appendages  of  the  organ,  were  full  of  pus  and  peritonitis,  or  purulent 
effusion  into  the  peritoneum  was  present  in  every  case.    Among  those  who 
died  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  there  was  likewise  found  an  enlarged  and  diseased 
condition  of  Bnmner's  glands.    The  treatment  consisted  in  the  employment 
of  depletion  and  mercurials ;  and  the  empirical  administration  of  the  tincture 
of  aconite  in  some  cases,  among  which  were  the  two  that  recovered.    From  an 
editorial  article  in  the  'Gaz«  M^dicale'  of  Feb.  28,  1846,  the  disease  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  prevalent  during  the  past  winter,  especially  among 
the  inmates  of  the  hospitals.    The  atmosphere  of  the  hospitals  appears  to 
have  had  a  great  share  in  producing  it,  for  at  the  time  when  it  was  most 
prevalent,  many  women  who  were  received  into  those  institutions  for  various 
diseases,  and  who  had  been  delivered  some  months  previously,  or  who  were 
menstruating,  were  attacked  by  inflammatory  affections  of  the  generative 
system.    During  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  till  late  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
puerperal  fever  was  very  prevalent  in  Wiirzburg  and  its  vicinity,  and  attacted 
30  of  129  women  who  were  delivered  during  that  period  in  the  lying-in 
hospital  of  the  city,  14  of  whom  died.  The  uterine  appendages,  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  chest  and  head,  were  the  parts  most  frequently 
affected,  while  the  substance  of  the  uterus  was  seldom  implicated.  The  course 
of  the  disease  was  generally  extremely  rapid,  and  patients  were  attacked  by 
it  after  the  easiest  labours,  as  often  as  after  labours  that  had  been  tedious  or 
difficult.    Premature  labour  occurred  in  many  cases,  as  though  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  had  been  sown  in  pregnancy ;  a  supposition  which  neems  the  more 
probable  since  uterine  hemorrhage  was  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
was  often  followed  speedily  by  the  outbreak  of  the  fever.  Although  apparently 
originating  under  atmospheric  influence,  and  appearing  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  there  were  yet  many  instances  in  which  it  was  fairly 
traceable  to  contagiun.t  The  contagious  nature  of  puerperal  fever,  forms  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  compilation  by  Dr.  Kneelana,§  and  in  a  second  similar 
communication,  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between  it  and 
epidemic  erysipelas,  which  he  believes  to  be  produced  by  the  same  morbid 
poison.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  interesting  cases  related  by  Dr. 
Keiller.||    The  essay  on  puerperal  fever  by  Dr.  FlintlT  is  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  useful  conclusions,  by  the  application  of  the  numerical  method  to  the 
analysis  of  1 1  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  observed  not  by  the  writer  himself, 
but  by  seven  different  physicians,  who  communicated  the  particulars  more  or 
less  completely  to  him. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  geiammte  Medlcin,  July,  Aug.,  1846.  f  Gas.  MM.,  Aug.  S,  1845. 

X  HofRnan,  Neue  Zeitschr.  f.  OebnrUk.,  xix.  Stes  Heft,  p.  194. 

$  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  January  and  April,  1846. 

II  Monthly  Journal,  Feb.,  1846.  ^  New  York  Journal,  July.l 
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Mr.  Bell*  has  reported  eight  well-obserred  cases  of  pelvic  inflammation  ending 
inabscesi.  Six  of  these  cases  occurred  as  the  immediate  sequelae  of  parturition  ; 
the  remaining  two  happened  in  women  neither  pregnant  nor  recently  de- 
livered, but  who  were  exposed  to  cold  while  menstruating.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  particularly  novel  in  Mr.  Bell's  remarks  on  the  affection. 

Lactation,  Two  cases  of  supernumerary  nipples  are  related  by  Dr.  Ashley, 
and  Mr.  Gar  thorn. f  In  the  former  instance,  they  were  situated  in  each  axilla, 
and  were  connected  during  suckling  with  a  small  tumour  the  size  of  an  egg, 
which  always  disappeared  after  the  woman  had  weaned  her  infant.  After  the 
patient's  third  delivery,  milk  occasionally  flowed  from  these  supernumerary 
nipples.  In  the  other  case,  both  breasts  were  well  formed,  but  two  nipples 
were  sitimted  on  the  left,  about  an  inch  apart,  and  milk  flowed  from  each  of 
them  during  suckling. 

Midwifery  Statistics,  Reports  of  Hospitals,  fyc.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
childbirth,  as  compared  with  deaths  from  other  causes  in  this  country,  appears 
to  be  as  I  .'94.^  Data  do  not  exist,  however,  for  a  statement  of  its  causes,  while 
the  great  disparity  between  the  returns  of  different  districts,  as  1:137»  in  the 
South  Eastern  Division,  and  1:65  in  the  Northern  Division^  naturally  leads 
to  the  inference  that  the  returns  of  death  under  these  circumstances  are  at 
present  very  imperfect. 

The  note§  contains  references  to  the  reports  of  different  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, &c.,  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Earle,  and  of  Professors  Gotz  and  Jungmann,  refer  only  to  a  few  hundred 
cases.  Dr.  Reid's  report  contains  the  result  of  1771  cases,  and  the  other 
three  of  about  4000  cases  each.  Their  contents,  however,  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  allow  of  abstract  within  the  space  of  this  Report. 

II.  On  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  with  Reference  to  the 
Diseases  of  Women. 

Comparativelv  little  has  been  done  during  the  period  embraced  by  this 


published,  but  two  more  parts  of  Meissner's  elaborate  work  have  appeared. 
Dr.  Rigby's  reports  on  the  diseases  of  women,  have  been  continued  in  the 
*  Medical  Times,*  and  many  clinical  lectures  by  Dr.  Lever  have  appeared  in 
the  *  Medical  Gazette and  some  very  interesting  cases  are  detailed  by  Dr. 
Mickschickn  in  his  account  of  that  division  of  the  hospital  at  Vienna  appro- 
priated to  the  diseases  of  women. 


Amenorrhea,  Cases  of  amenorrhea,  the  result  of  an  imperforate  condition  of 
the  hymen,  and  cured  by  dividing  it,  are  related  by  Drs.  Barclay  and  Metcalf.lT 
Dr.  Krocker,  jun.**  operated  on  a  girl  in  whom  the  menses  had  never  appeared, 
in  consequence  of  congenital  impenbration  of  the  vagina.  Peritonitis  followed, 
and  proved  fatal  in  60  hours.  It  was  found  on  a  post-mortem  examination 
that  the  cervix  uteri  had  become  greatly  distended,  forming  a  pouch  4} 
inches  long,  by  Sf  broad;  but  that  though  no  separation  existed  between  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  and  its  body,  that  part  of  the  organ  was  very  little,  if  at 
all,  enlarged,  and  measured  only  2  inches  3  lines  in  length. 

•  Med.  Gu«tte»  Dec  IS,  1845,  Jan.  9,  10,  1846.  f  Lancet,  Aug.  8S;  ibid.,  Sept.  12,  1846. 

t  Med.  Gaaette,  Nov.  91,  184A. 

$  Mickichiclc,  Oesterr.  Med.  Jahrb..  Oct.,  1845 ;  Siebold,  Neue  Zeitschrift  f.  OeburUk.,  xix,  l»tet 
Heft;  Hohl,  ibid.,  xix,  2tet  Heft;  HofRnan.  ibid.,  Iftes  und  StesHeft;  Waddy,  Lancet,  June  80, 
1846;  Campbell,  Northern  Journal,  May,  1846;  Reid,  Med.  Gasette,  Aug.  15.  and  Nov.  28,  1845; 
Earle,  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June  10,  1846 ;  OOti,  Oesterr.  Med.  Jahrb.,  April,  1846 ;  Jung, 
mann,  ibid.,  July,  August,  September,  1845,  and  July,  August,  1846.  I  Ibid.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1845. 
^  Prov.  Med.  Journal,  Dec  10, 1845 ;  American  Journal  of  Med.  .Science,  July.  1846. 
*•  Caaper*!  Wochenschr.,  Oct.  18,  1845. 
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Two  cases  of  the  successful  performance  of  the  operation  for  congenital 
iroperforation  of  the  ?agina  are  recorded  by  MM.  de  Bal  and  Kluyakens.* 
In  each  instance,  relief  was  afforded  by  the  first  operation,  and  one  of  the 
patients  had  subsequently  menstruated  /  times,  while  the  other,  since  whose 
cure  many  years  have  elapsed,  had  married,  but  never  had  any  family.  The 
writers  state  that  this  operation  has  been  performed  with  success  by  M. 
Amussat,  as  well  as  by  iVl.  Villiaume  and  M.  Manoury,  though  Boyer  and 
Dehaen  both  failed,  having  wounded  the  bladder  instead  of  opening  a  passage 
to  the  uterus. 

Dysmenorrhea.  The  valerianate  of  zinc,  a  remedy  recently  introduced,  and 
reputed  to  be  of  great  service  in  some  hysterical  and  neuralgic  affections,  has 
been  much  extolled  by  Dr.  Aldridgef  as  a  cure  for  certain  cases  of  dys- 
menorrhea. The  dose  of  the  preparation  is  gr.  f  to  gr.  j  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  the  form  either  of  pill  or  of  solution. 

Menorrhagia,  Mr.  LaneJ.  who  introduced  the  oxide  of  silver  into  medical 
use,  records  some  cases  illustrative  of  its  power  in  checking  hemorrhage  from 
the  uterus,  whether  menorrhagic,  or  resulting  from  malignant  disease  of  the 
organ.  The  remedv  is  employed  in  doses  of  gr.ss.  or  gr.  j.  ever^  4  or  6  hours, 
and  hemorrhages  of  a  passive  nature  appear  to  be  those  most  likely  to  benefit 
by  it.  A  similar  class  of  cases  appear,  from  the  experience  both  of  Dr.  S^,§ 
and  Dr.  Ebersy,  to  benefit  by  the  use  of  the  ergotine,  in  gr.ij.  doses  every  4  hours. 
The  existence  of  febrile  disturbance  contraindicates  its  employment,  the 
stomach  under  such  circumstances  often  rejecting  it.  The  ergotine  is  said  to 
be  preferable  to  the  ergot  of  rye,  of  which  it  is  the  essential  principle,  not 
merelv  from  its  being  a  much  less  bulky  medicine,  but  because  its  long-con- 
tin  uea  use  is  found  not  to  be  followed  by  those  unpleasant  nervous  syonptoma 
which  have  sometimes  resulted  from  perseverance  in  the  administration  of 
the  ergot. 

DIBBA6BS  OF  THE  UTBRUS. 

Means  of  investigating  them.  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  King's  College,^  has  con- 
stituted a  speculum  which  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  glass  speculum, 
together  with  others  peculiar  to  itself,  while  it  is  quite  free  from  the  danger 
of  breaking,  which  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  that  instrument.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  speculum,  coated  on  the  outside  with  silver  leaf  and  varnish^ 
then  with  cotton  cloth,  to  prevent  its  breaking,  and  then  with  caoutchouc, 
which  j^ives  a  smooth  external  surface.  This  instrument,  which  is  by  no  means 
expensive,  presents  a  very  brilliant  reflecting  surface,  not  liable  to  tarnish. 

Displacements  of  the  Uterus.  Dr.  Edwards**  relates  an  instance  of  that  rare 
form  of  displacement  of  the  uterus,  anteversion.  The  patient  in  whom  it 
existed  was  not  pregnant,  and  the  symptoms,  which  had  come  on  without  any 
evident  cause,  had  gradually  increased  in  severity.  There  was  no  considerable 
difficulty  in  defecation,  but  both  pain  and  difficulty  in  passing  water,  attended 
with  very  frequent  desire  to  void  it.  The  os  uteri  could  not  be  brought  into 
view  by  the  speculum,  but  a  large  tumour  was  felt  towards  the  pubis,  and  it 
was  onlv  by  pushing  up  this  body  that  the  os  uteri  could  be  brought  within 
reach  ot  the  finger ;  the  neck  of  the  womb  was  large,  and  directed  backwards. 

After  some  preliminary  local  depletion,  and  emptying  the  rectum  by  means 
of  an  enema,  the  position  of  the  uterus  was  easily  rectified  by  pushing  up  the 
fundus  uteri  with  the  index-finger  of  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
down  the  cervix  with  the  fore  and  middle  finders  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Gregsonft  has  added  another  to  the  list  of  successful  removals  of  the 


•  Ou.  MM..  MaTch  im. 
X  Med.  Gtsette,  May  1,  1846. 
II  Med.  Oaaette,  Jan,  9,  1846. 
Lancet.  Feb.  7. 1646. 
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ineerted  uterus  by  ligature.  The  inversion  had  existed  since  the  patient's 
clelivery  two  years  before,  and  for  the  last  18  months  she  had  suffered  from 
constant  and  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  ligature,  which  included  the  whole 
body  and  cervix  of  the  uterus,  came  away  on  the  9th  day,  and  3  months  after 
the  operation,  the  patient  continued  perfectly  well. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  ot  and  cervlv  uteri,  Dr,  H.  Bennett* 
has  published  a  series  of  cases,  some  of  them  of  considerable  interest,  illus- 
trative of  the  views  on  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  contained  in  his  recent 
work  on  that  subject ;  and  some  papers  on  similar  topics  have  been  published 
by  MM.  Boys  de  Loury  and  Costilhesf.  M.  Pichard^  attacks  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  too  general  employment  of  local  cauterization  for  the  cure  of 
yarious  diseases  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  The  train  of  argument  which  he 
pursues,  is  tojthe  effect  that  the  cervix  uteri  being  composed  of  various  dis- 
similar tissues,  while  the  effect  of  caustics  is  not  confined  to  the  one  supposed 
to  be  diseased,  but  extends  to  all,  changes  in  all  result,  and  any  tendency  that 
inay  exist  to  cancerous  degeneration  is  thus  called  into  activity,  [It  cannot 
be  oenied  that  cauterization  of  the  os  uteri  is  sometimes  improperly  resorted 
to,  and  that  in  other  cases  a  milder  treatment  would  have  sufficed  for  the  cure 
of  the  patients'  ailment.  M.  Pichard,  however,  though  he  speaks  of  a  "host 
of  observations,"  does  not  adduce  them  in  confirmation  of  his  statements  that 
cancerous  degeneration  is  often  induced  by  this  treatment.  In  the  only  case 
which  he  relates,  where  the  death  of  the  patient  succeeded  to  cauterization  of 
the  cervix,  he  did  not  see  the  patient  during  the  last  month  of  her  life,  no 
examination  of  the  body  was  made  after  death,  and  she  is  reported  to  have 
died  of  carcinoma,  only  on  the  evidence  of  her  daughter  as  reported  to  M. 
Pichard  by  a  third  party.  Hence,  although  treating  of  a  subject  that  well 
deserves  careful  investigation,  the  book  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 
The  remarks  on  amputation  of  the  cervix  contain  nothing  new.] 

Dr.  Roberts,§  in  two  very  elaborate  essays,  treats  of  leucorrhea,  and  of  the 
importance  of  employing  the  speculum  in  cases  where  it  is  present,  since  it  is 
not  a  mere  increase  of  the  vaginal  discharge  from  debility,  but  is  almost 
always  symptomatic  of  uterine  disease,  especially  of  inflammation  of  the  os 
and  cervix,  or  more  rarely  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  womb.  The  facts 
on  which  his  conclusions  rest,  contain  nothing  new,  but  afford  a  confirmation 
of  the  statements  of  most  other  writers  who*  have  made  frequent  use  of  the 
speculum.  M.  Gibert||  strongly  recommends  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  tannin, 
mixed  with  seven  parts  of  water  as  an  astringent  injection  in  leucorrhea,  and 
in  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri.  Dr.  MitchellH  speaks  of  the  employment 
of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  spine  as  a  means  of  relieving  that  extreme  pain 
in  the  back,  which  attends  some  of  those  cases  of  leucorrhea  where  there  is 
very  great  tenderness  of  the  cervix  uteri.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  employs 
the  cautery  so  as  to  produce  a  slough,  but  that  he  uses  it  as  a  mild  counter* 
irritant,  similar  in  its  operation  to  the  moxa,  though  far  less  severe. 

Polypui  uteri,  A  |)aper  on  this  affection  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Montgomery,**  containing  much  valuable  information.  He  notices  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  very  small  uterine  polypi,  which  may  not  merely  escape  detec- 
tion on  a  vaginal  examination,  but  may  even  fail  to  be  discovered  by  the 
speculum,  owing  to  their  being  situated  between  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri. 
Even  these  small  polypi,  however,  are  a  common  cause  of  ulceration  and 
menorrhagia,  the  cure  of  which  requires,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  removal  of 
the  polypus.  These  small  polypi  derive  additional  importance  from  the  circum-* 

*  In  the  Lancet  for  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  summer  of  1846. 
t  Gas.  M^.,  June,  July,  Augu»t,  and  September,  1845. 

t  Det  Abua  de  la  Caut^ritation,  et  de  la  R^aection  du  Col  dani  let  Maladies  de  la  Matrice.  8to. 
Parb,  1846.  $  New  York  Journal,  AprU,  July,  1845.  |  Gas.  M6d.,  Aug.  9,  1645.  • 

1  Dublin  Medical  Press,  Oct.  7*  1846.  *•  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  August,  1846, 
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stance  that  tbey  are  seldom  solitary,  but  for  the  most  part,  asiociated  with 
other  kinds  of  polypi,  and  especially  with  fibrous  tumour,  and  that  when  met 
with  in  women  at  an  advanced  age,  they  are  often  the  precursors  of  sonoie 
malignant  uterine  disease.  He  points  out  two  sources  of  error,  into  which 
the  practitioner  is  likely  to  fall ;  the  one  is  the  mistaking  a  tumefied  and 
somewhat  elongated  condition  of  the  extremity  and  inner  surface  of  the  an- 
terior lip  of  the  OS  uteri  (which  sometimes  exists  in  cases  of  long  continued 
ulceration)  for  a  polypus  ;  the  other  is  the  taking  the  pain  and  other  symp* 
toms  attending  a  polypus  for  the  indications  of  cancer  of  the  womb  ;  an  error 
in  which  the  practitioner  may  be  confirmed,  if  he  make  a  ha«ty  examination  at 
a  time  when  a  large  polypus  is  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the  <M  uteri. 
Dr.  Montgomery  prefers  the  ligature  of  polypi  to  their  excision,  since,  though 
slower  in  its  action,  it  usually  has  the  immediate  effect  of  pestraining  the 
morbid  discharges  and  alleviating  the  symptoms,  while  the  hemorrhage,  often 
dangerous  after  the  excision  of  a  large  polypus,  is  sometimes  troublesome 
even  when  the  growth  removed  is  small  and  its  pedicle  slender.  He  adds  one 
important  caution,  with  reference  to  the  management  of  cases  of  longf 
standing  polypus,  attended  with  copious  discharges,  which  has  not  been  given 
by  previous  writers.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  after  their  removal,  a  condition  of 
the  system  requiring  precaution  against  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is 
likely  to  follow  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage,  to  which  the  patient  had 
become  as  it  were  habituated. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett*  repeats  a  caution  [already  giyen  by  Lisfranc,  '  Clin. 
Chirurg.'  t.  iii,  p.  210]  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  wound  left  after 
either  the  ligature  or  excision  of  a  polypus  to  degenerate  into  a  troublesome 
ulceration,  and  insists  on  the  importance  of  examining  in  such  cases  with  the 
speculum  after  a  patient  has  recovered  from  the  operation,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  no  any  such  ulceration  has  been  left  behind.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomeryt  notices  the  same  fact,  but  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  ulceration  to 
the  polypus  itself,  rather  than  to  the  means  used  for  its  removal.  A  clinical 
lecture  by  M.  Lii^franct  on  occasion  of  the  death  from  peritonitis  of  a  patient 
affected  with  polypus  uteri,  in  whom  the  growth  had  with  much  difficulty  been 
forced  by  the  uterine  efforts  through  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  contains  some 
interesting  observations.  M.  Lisfranc  remarks  that  in  any  case  where  the 
symptoms  of  uterine  engorgement,  after  having  been  apparently  cured,  return 
without  evident  cause,  again  disappear  under  treatment,  and  once  more 
causelessly  return,  there  is  reason  for  fearing  the  presence. of  a  polypus.  He 
mentions  having  seen  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the  violent  expulsive 
action  of  the  uterus,  that  is  usually  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  presence  in 
its  cavity  of  some  body  of  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  get  riu,  occurred 
although  it  was  quite  empty.  Lastly,  he  debates  on  the  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued while  the  womb  is  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  its  contents,  which  he 
decides  should  be  merely  palliative  and  expectant;  while  in  those  exceptional 
cases,  only  three  of  which  have  come  under  his  notice  where  peritonitis 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  polypus  from  the  uterine  cavity,  all  surgical 
interference  must  be  postponed  until  the  peritonitis  is  curea.  His  chief 
reason  for  preferring  the  excision  of  polypi  to  their  removal  by  ligature  is 
that  the  pedicle  often  bein^  in  part  composed  of  uterine  substance,  there  is 
greater  danger  of  inflammation  or  the  womb  following  the  use  of  the  ligature 
than  of  the  knife.  That  the  danger  of  inflammation,  however,  is  not  always 
avoided  when  the  knife  is  used  is  shown  in  the  history  of  a  woman  aged  42, 
from  whom  M.  Corui§  removed  a  large  polypus  by  incision.  A  severe  attack 
of  metro- peritonitis  came  on  on  the  fifth  day,  from  which  the  patient 
recovered  only  after  the  employment  of  very  active  antiphlogistic  measures. 

•  Lancet,  July  19,  1845.  t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  33. 

t  Ou.  dec  Hdpitaux,  Sept.  15,  1846.  GaaHto  Medica  dl  MUaao,  March  91, 1846. 
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Dr.  Herrich*  has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  operation  of  excision  by 
inventinj^  a  new  knife  for  the  purpose,  he  having  been  deterred  from  the  use 
of  the  ligature  as  a  means  of  extirpating  uterine  polypi  bv  a  case  where  the 
growth  being  of  remarkably  dense  texture  the  ligature  failed  to  divide  its 
pedicle,  but  uterine  inflammation  was  induced,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the 
ninth  day.  He  proposes  to  employ  a  knife,  the  stem  of  which  is  curved  in 
correspondence  with  the  size  of  the  polypus,  while  the  blade,  of  a  semilunar 
shape,  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  this  stem.  The  blade  does  not  taper 
towards  its  extremity,  and  its  only  cutting  edge,  which  corresponds  to  its 
concavity,  is  concealed  by  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  as  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary biitoire  cach^,  till  the  knife  has  been  brought  to  that  part  of  the  pedicle 
which  it  is  intended  to  divide.  The  sheath  being  then  withdrawn,  and  one 
finger  being  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  blade  to  retain  it  in  the  right 
direction,  a  slight  sawing  movement  suflices  to  divide  the  pedicle.  This 
instrument  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Herrich  in  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  the 
polypus  had  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  and  the  scissors  might  probably  have 
been  employed  with  success.  He  considers  it,  however,  to  be  applicable  even 
to  cases  where  the  finger  cannot  be  introduced  to  guide  the  incision,  and  the 
rather,  since  the  cut  will  always  be  made  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the 
polypus  and  not  obliquely,  as  must  be  the  case  when  the  scissors  are 
employed. 

McUlgnani  diteasei  of  the  uterus.  In  Dr.  Montgomery's  paper  already 
referred  to,  he  mentions  that  a  patient  from  whom  he  removed  a  cauliflower 
excrescence  of  the  uterus  by  ligature,  and  whose  case  he  reported  in  the 
*  Dublin  Journal'  for  Jan.  1845,  still  continues  well  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  years.f  He  likewise  relates  a  second  case,  where  he  removed  a  similar 
growth  by  the  same  means  from  a  patient  aged  60.  In  five  days,  the  growth 
was  detached ;  the  discharges  ceased,  and  the  patient's  health  became  per- 
fectly re-established.  She  continued  quite  well  for  four  months  after  the 
operation ;  the  discharges  then  began  to  return,  and  at  the  end  of  another 
three  months  the  growth  had  regained  its  former  size,  but  the  patient  would 
not  consent  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation.  A  case  is  related  b^  Dr.  Boden- 
stab,|  in  which  he  extirpated  the  uterus  by  Langenbeck's  operation,  by  which 
the  peritoneum  is  not  opened.  The  loss  of  blood  was  inconsiderable,  but  the 
patient  fainted  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  which  lasted  nearly  half 
an  hour,  and  though  she  rallied  for  a  short  time,  svncope  came  on  again,  and 
ended  in  death,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  arter  its  completion. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UTERINE  APPENDAGES. 

Diseases  of  the  ovaria.  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  ||  has  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  encysted  tumours  of  the  ovary. 
He  notices  the  doubts  that  have  existed  with  reference  to  the  source  of  the 
fluid  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  in  many  cases  of  this  disease,  in  which  it 
is  evidently  neither  a  simple  passive  efiiision,  nor  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action.  He  conceives  that  in  many  instances  this  fluid  has  originally  formed 
within  the  ovarian  cyst,  but  escaped  from  its  cavity  through  some  of  those 
ulcerated  openings  in  its  walls,  that  result  from  the  distension  of  the  sac  by 
the  accumulation  of  fluid.  Sometimes  the  adhesions  of  the  cyst  to  the 
abdominal  walls  prevent  this  occurrence,  in  which  case  the  only  change  that 
takes  place  is  the  progressive  breaking  down  of  the  septa  between  the 
different  cysts,  by  which  process  the  dropsical  ovary  comes  in  course  of  time 
to  be  composed  of  one  or  two  large  sacs,  instead  of  a  number  of  small  cysts 
either  altogether  separate  from  each  other,  or  communicating  but  very  par- 

*  Ueber  Gebarmutter-Polypen*  und  deren  Aucrottung.  8vo,  Regensburg,  1846. 
f  This  case  U  referred  to  in  Ust  year's  Report,  where,  by  a  typographical  error,  it  is  stated  that 
two  montha  had  than  elapsed  since  the  performance  of  the  operation,  instead  of  21  months. 

X  Neve  Zeitacbr.  f.  Oeburtsk.,  x?Ui,  Stts  Heft.      |  Edinburgh  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1846. 
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r.aZ^    J",  a  mc  -mnl  nf  axttn.-i  j.  wmCi  \as  f«sc^«4  tkls  stage  tliat  iny 

CTek?:tif*rL)ue  .aiT.uni«r  it  ne  r"a«-u  ajfa-ri  bctras  to  take  place,  mil 
<Hmr— n«r»  wufi  ^*f  "i  i*»         ^-niinr  jmatic  ^  tbe  ctMBmenceiDeot 

*c  -aJ.i.Ti.TLir.i>a  lait  T^uro'im^'ia  ji  ii??  jirenor  if  ciw  cr^t.  He  asfiij^s  as  a 
r^i-itia  5ir  'i«'*r7T«iii..Ttf  -a,*-"  ix  *»  ••oif  ie.  ta*  ispi>rtaoce  of  jTiTiDi^ 

ae  f 'r  st:'"u-^nc*  jc  tn  ^  nj-i^r^  'a  iie  r^-'^t  !>t  wbiek  it  b  redaced 
f-  'CB  a  nai>iii'.i  n  i  hji?.*?  m**.  Svat-e  rAwtr*  haj  T.»ea  be  soae  fToand  for 
i  oiix  :3ir  tj*  ennui-^t*!:  if  prr^-tre  after  rx->njx  Bar  ifiTe  rise  to 
aftie^:-*  iaii-namo  a  -jc  -3  -r-i^I:*--    H*  moii  bBportaoce  to  the 

a  -jrjie  *.iiu*;  ir»  a  iieia*  »t  ii-cj*«r*3;r  r«i^  «t  of  aW«>aiiiial  taraours, 
asft  s^i'ji-i  rie  l^h*?*  r^i,-*  ar  n  crruojcw  exixiaotioa  of  the  fluid 
r*ai#        fr'in  a  t^^c^lcul  r-^irr  »  firaIz?.L:ax  a  ci«  to  the  Batare  of  the 

A  •>f  >?n!.i3*?at  rorr  f  '  ''w-"n:r  :>f  le^iea'ral  rmpmre  of  aa  OTarian 
rr*;  aa  as  li.^  »  I'^-i  ?/  Z*t.  "^"ilic-*  Seren?  pefiUHiitis  followed 
toe  arci-ieai,  aaii  li-*  ;M-3;at'5  j^aT-'-so-ice  iifrr  t^iiots,  bat  on  her 
rer»^T«-T  riif  nr=--ir  w-i:*  rj-nn:  %»  vi»e  e^j-npiecf-T  iisapp^ar?*!. 

Mr.  J.  B»  Br^ra  aa^i  H  ii:.*  nea  r;lAie  a  cAse  of  orariaa  dropsy 
trfa:e<i  St  c^-=?r-^*:.>i,  e"<ii'':i«  •iri  ^i-n-ai-^trano*  of  aierrariaU  and 
diirctic*  Ti<  pitiea^f  are  sn^f^i  w  iiiT«^  erear^allr  recv^refed,  though  the 
treuas^at  *i  -pte-i  irpear^  to  e  p*w^  lie  Il^es  of  b»>th  in  imminent 
hixard.    la  S  *a  the  xenmrial  pr.-*iiTT*i  rtistnws-aar  ptralism,  and  the 

diiredcs  esctied  pii-fal  a::«i  xlao^c  iKcessan:  Tonitia*-.  The  extremely 
ti?*it  bac*i-i^.a£  af  er  ta:^p".ajr  i:iii^*<'i  :a  Mr.  Brown**  patient  sapparation  of 
the  cr>t,  frrv-n  w'aUr^  on  a  nep^frrioi  of  th-?  Uppiaj:  tea  pi  a  u  of  pas  escaped. 
The  life  of  the  pantfct  wa*  f^r  nsi::T  weeks  ia  freat  dan^,  hot  when  she 
fTot  weiL  the  $iie  of  the  a'?*:\>3rea  wa:«  foriad  to  be  mach  diminished,  and  the 
cTst  was  fell  cv>Ili!>>ed»  hir*K  and  r^ale?*.  In  Mr.  Hant's  rase  the  medicines 
disazree^l,  the  ti^ht  han^id^^  alter  tarpia*  caused  symptoais  which  conld 
not  be  rtlicTed  except  by  tae  remonl  of  I'le  tkan<!a^ :  a  step,  howerer,  which 
was  not  taken  notil  after  STTcptoms  of  icdam  Jiati«>a  and  fever  with  delirinn 
had  come  on.  Tapping  was  pertonred  on  Not.  12 ;  from  Nor.  14  to  Dec.  3 
the  patient  was  Terr  danjreroosly  iit:  brit  on  Dec.  9,  when  she  was  pro- 
nounced conrale^ceat,  we  are  icforiBed  that  the  tnmonr  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  results  of  ra^rinal  examination  are  not  stated,  an  omission  the 
more  to  be  repelled,  since  the  presence  of  this  tamonr  ia  the  recto-Tafiriaal 
pouch  two  years  prenously  had  led  Dr.  Blundell  to  sanction  the  indactibn  of 
premature  laltour. 

Dr.  B.  Alison,  of  Indiana,^  relates  the  history  of  a  patient,  who  having 
suffered  lon^  from  ovarian  dropsy,  and  been  frequently  tapped,  was  losing 
her  health  very  rapidly,  when  he  injected  a  sidution  of  iodine  into  the  sac 
from  which  the  discharsre  had  for  some  time  been  kept  constantly  flowing  by 
means  of  a  kiod  of  tent  that  was  removed  at  pleasure.  Neither  the  quantity 
nor  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  stated,  but  the  symptoms  which  followed 
its  injection  are  said  to  have  been  truly  alarming'  On  their  subsidence, 
however^  the  patient*s  health  improve<l  greatly,  though  a  little  pus  still  fol- 
lowed the  daily  withdrawal  of  the  tent.  (The  introduction  of  the  tent  to 
allow  of  the  daily  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  resembles  the  proceeding  of 
Ollenroth  mentioned  in  the  Report  for  1S42-3.  The  injection  of  stimulating 
fluids,  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  thongh  abandoned 
by  him  from  its  bad  results,  has  since  been  tried  by  many  English  and  con- 
tinental surireons,  though  generally  with  unfavorable  consequences.] 

Mr.  Southam  and  Mr.  Dickins§  hare  extirpated  a  dropsical  ovary  with 
success;  the  operation  not  having  been  succeeded  by  bad  symptoms  in  either 
case.   Mr.  Southam's  patient  walked  a  distance  of*^  three  miles  on  the  ninc- 

•  American  Journal,  April,  1846,  p.  547.  i  LabccC,  Jan.  10 ;  ibid.,  Jan. 84.  1846. 

t  MMllcal  Examtner,  June.  1846.  i  Pro*. Med.  Journal,  Sept.  10 ;  flnd., Oct.  I,  ItlS. 
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teenth  day,  and  Mr.  Dickins's  patient  was  up  and  walking  about  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks.  In  both  instances  the  remaining  ovary  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  healthy.  Mr.  Soatham  likewise  states  that  the  patient  on  whom  he 
operated  in  1843  continues  quite  well. 

Dr.  Hayny,  Mr.  Soll^,  and  Dr.  Handisyde,*  operated  without  success.  In 
one  of  Dr.  Hayny's  patients  it  was  found »  after  the  abdomen  was  opened,  that 
the  tumour  had  contracted  such  extensive  adhesions  as  to  render  its  removal 
impracticable.  In  the  other  the  operation  was  completed,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remoye  with  the  tumour  a  portion  of  omentum  that  adhered  to 
it.  The  first  patient  died,  apparently  exhausted,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  other 
had  several  attacks  of  peritonitis,  but  lin^irered  on  for  six  weeks,  when  she 
died.  [In  neither  instance  was  any  attention  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  to  those  other  points  in  the 
flreneral  management  to  which  so  large  share  in  producing  the  favorable 
issue  of  Dr.  Clay's,  Mr.  Walne's,  and  other  English  cases  seems  attributable.] 
Mr.  Solly's  patient  died  of  internal  hemorrhage  eleven  hours  after  the 
operation,  and  Dr.  Handisyde's,  whose  progress  was  at  no  time  satisfactory, 
died  seventy  days  after  the  removal  of  the  ovary  from  strangulation  of  the 
small  intestine  by  a  band  of  lymph  encircling  it,  and  which  appeared  to  hare 
been  thrown  out  during  the  course  of  three  inflammatory  attacks  after  the 
operation,  of  which  the  pelvic  viscera  showed  ample  evidence. 


f^eiico-vaginal  fistula.  Dr.  Zechmeisterf  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  very 
frequently  repeated  introduction  of  the  catheter  appears  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  cure  of  a  fistula  of  a  year's  standing.  The  instrument  was  at 
first  introduced  every  hour,  afterwards  every  two  or  three  hours,  thus 
gradually  increasing  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  employing  it.  M. 
Tripett  gives  a  minute  detail  of  M.  B^rard's  operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  (mentioned  in  the  last  Report),  by  inducing  occlusion  of  the 
vagina.  From  the  history  which  he  gives  of  the  patient's  fatal  illness,  her 
death  would  seem  to  be  scarcelydue  to  the  effects  of  the  operation.  A  new 
operation  has  been  suggested  for  the  cure  of  this  acciaent  by  M.  Jobert§ 
Its  peculiarity  consists  in  detaching  a  small  portion  of  the  vagina  by  a  trans- 
verse incision  from  the  cervix  uteri  before  inserting  the  sutures  into  the  edges 
of  the  fistulous  opening.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  ed^es  are  very  readily 
brought  into  contact,  and  that  all  stress  upon  the  sutures  is  prevented  It  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  the  three  cases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  tried. 

Dr.  Oldhamll  has  published  a  fuller  account  of  that  follicular  disease  of  the 
vulva,  concerning  which  he  contributed  a  brief  notice  to  Dr.  Ashwell's  work 
on  diseases  of  women.  [The  situation  to  which  he  states  the  disease  to  be 
generally  limited,  namely,  two  symmetrical  strips  of  mucous  membrane  at 
the  posterior  half  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  within  the  nymphse,  together 
with  the  symptoms  of  itching,  and  pain  on  walking,  with  a  thick  discliarge, 
seem  to  point  to  Duyerney*s  glanas  as  the  probable  seat  of  the  disease, 
though  Dr.  Oldham  does  not  appear  to  have  investigated  their  condition.  The 
late  Dr  Fricke,  of  Hamburg,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  afiectiou  at 
the  scientific  congress  at  Hamburg,  in  1838.11 

III.   On  the  PaoGRESs  of  Knowledge  with  reference  to  the 
Diseases  of  Children. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Dr.  Underwood's  well-known  work  on  the 
diseases  of  children,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Davies,  many  of  whose  notes  contain 

•  Oetterr.  Med.  Jahrb.,  August,  September,  184A  ;  Med.  Gaiette,  July  1(»,  1846 ;  Edinburgh  Med. 
Surg.  Journal,  April,  1846. 

t  Oetterr.  Med.  Wochenschrift,  August  16,  1845.         %  Arch.  G^.  de  Mdd.,  September,  1845. 
S  Gas  dec  HApiUux,  Jan.  94,  1846.  ||  Med.  Gaiette,  May  15.  1846. 

%  A  very  brief  notice  of  his  statemeoU  is  couUioed  in  Rust's  Magailn,  Bd.  xxxiU.  p.  143. 
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very  useful  practical  information.  Dr.  Coley*  has  likewise  published  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  which,  while  it  contains  some  interesting  observations 
derived  from  his  own  experience,  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation  from  the 
writings  of  others.  Dr.  Friedberg'sf  treatise  on  the  diag'nosis  of  children's 
diseases,  is  entirely  a  compilation,  generally  well  executed.  M.  Lcjirendre^sl 
volume  of  essays  is  a  work  of  much  value,  consisting  indeed  chiefly  of  papers 
already  published,  but  containing  some  new  contributions,  all  of  which  are 
evidently  the  fruit  of  careful  and  patient  observation.  The  essays  which 
have  formerly  appeared,  are  those  on  hydrocephalus,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
foetal  condition  of  the  lung,  and  the  simultaneous  development  of  variola 
and  vaccinia.  The  other  articles  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  Report. 

1.     DISEASES  OF  THE  F(ETD8. 

Dr.  Beatty§  has  described  a  foetus  expelled  at  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy,  the  left  arm  of  which  was  nearly  severed  by  the  umbilical  cord 
twisted  around  it,  as  has  been  noticed  in  other  instances  of  ipontaneous  ampth 
iation  of  the  limbs  in  utero. 

Dr.  Lasserrell  has  related  the  history  of  two  still-born  children,  in  one  of 
whom  meningeal  apoplexy  existed ;  in  the  other*  which  was  expelled  at  five 
and  a  half  months,  there  was  copious  hemorrhage  into  the  ventricles.  This 
last  foetus  is  said  to  have  been  dead  nearly  a  fortnight. 

Dr.  PastorelloU  saw  a  child  born  alive,  and  living  for  2]^  hours,  whose  hands 
and  feet  were  entirely  destitute  of  epidermis;  the  true  skin  of  those  parts 
looking  like  that  of  a  dead  and  already  putrifying  child.  The  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  healthy,  and  to  have  previously  ^iven  birth  to  healthy  twins. 

Dr.  Gtitz**  describes  a  case  of  congenital' disease  of  the  skin,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  ichthyosis  intra-uterina,  of  which  instances  were  mentioned  in 
the  last  two  Reports.  The  child  was  a  female,  born  at  the  full  time,  of  a  healthy 
mother,  aged  25  years,  in  whose  pre&fnancy  nothing  remarkable  had  occurreil, 
except  that  she  was  much  frightenea  in  the  8th  week.  The  fissured  condition 
of  the  skin,  and  the  eversion  of  the  eyelids  were  at  first  very  remarkable,  and 
the  fissures  for  some  time  reappeared  after  each  desquamation.  After  each, 
however,  the  state  of  the  surface  improved,  and  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
death,  completely  atrophied*  when  6  weeks  old,  the  skin  was  merely  covered 
with  white  scales. 

Dr.  SchneiderH mentions  having  twice  meimth congenital  bronchocele  in  chil- 
dren otherwise  healthy.  In  one  instance  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  goose's 
cgg>  in  the  other  its  size  was  somewhat  smaller.  Inunction  with  a  weak 
iodine  ointment  caused  the  swellings  to  disappear  in  less  than  3  weeks.  He 
adds  references  to  similar  cases,  mentioned  by  other  writers,  and  extracts  from 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna,'  the  history  of  a 
still-born  foetus,  in  which  an  enormous  tumour  occupied  the  whole  neck,  ex- 
tending downwards  towards  the  sternum,  and  likewise  reaching  upwards, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  so  as  greatly  to  disfigure  the  face.  The  tumour 
was  found  by  M.  iMondini,  who  observed  the  case  to  be  formed  by  the  en- 
larged thyroid  gland,  part  of  which  presented  a  cellular  structure,  like  that 
of  ordinary  broncbocele,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  growth  more  nearly  re- 
sembled fungus  hsematodes  in  its  characters. 

Dr.  Hermann^t  describes  appearances  which  he  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  foetus 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.    8vo,  London,  184G. 
t  Diagnottik  der  Kinderkrankheiten.    8vo,  Berlin,  1846. 

X  Recherchet  Anatomo-Patbologiquet  et  Cliniques,  sur  qoelqucs  Maladies  de  rEn£ince.  8vo» 
Paris,  1846.  $  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Dec  94.  IMS. 

R  Monthly  Journal,  April,  1846.  %  Annali  UnivenaU,  July,  184S. 

Oesterr.  Med.  Jahrb.,  June,  1846.  ft  Casper's  Wochenschr.,  July  18,  1846. 

U  Oesterr.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  Feb.  SI,  1846. 
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tUll-born  at  the  7th  month,  resemblinfif  what  have  been  described  by  some 
writers  as  the  resulii  of  infhmmation,  an  opinion  in  which  Dr.  Hermann  coin- 
cides. The  subMtance  of  both  lun^s  was  solid  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
On  their  surface,  as  well  as  in  their  substance  were  numerous  small  patches, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  bean^  of  an  irregularly  round 
form,  and  a  dirty  grayish  tint,  exceedingly  firm  and  dense,  presenting  an  in* 
distinctly  granular  structure  when  divided,  and  infiltrated  with  a  gray,  adhesive 
matter.  [Similar  appearances  are  enumerated  at  p.  166  of  Graetzer's  work 
on  '  Diseases  of  the  Foetus,'  who  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  the  conse- 
quences of  inflammation.] 

2.    GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Diet  in  infancp.  Dr.  Klencke*  calls  attention  to  the  important  deterioration 
which  the  milk  of  stall-fed  cows  undergoes,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
production  of  scrofula  in  children  in  many  instances,  to  its  direct  transmission 
through  the  the  medium  of  that  fluid.  Although  the  direct  production  of 
scrofiua  by  the  contagious  nroperties  of  the  milk  is  assumea  rather  than 
proved  in  this  pamphlet,  still  the  fact  is  very  important  that  stall-fed  cows 
often  become  tuberculous,  and  that  their  milk  loses  much  or  even  the  whole 
of  its  sugar,  that  the  butter  and  casein  diminish,  while  albumen  is  found, 
sometimes  in  as  high  a  proportion  as  16  per  cent.,  and  elainin  the  proportion 
of  1*4  per  cent.,  and  that  in  some  cases  lactic  acid  is  likewise  present. 

In  a  well-written  paper  on  the  subject  of  diet  in  children.  Dr.  Marottef 
draws  attention  to  the  error  often  committed  in  placing  infants  on  a  spare 
diet,  who  have  been  observed  not  to  thrive  at  the  breast,  but  to  suffer  from 
diarrhea  and  to  lose  flesh.  The  real  means  of  cure  would  consist  in  obtaining 
a  wet-nurse  for  the  child,  and  thus  providing  it  with  a  more  instead  of  a  less 
nutritious  food.  Many  instances  of  gastro-intestinal  disorder  iu  childhood  de- 
pend, in  his  opinion,  on  the  want  of  a  more  highly  animalized  diet.  It  is  there- 
fore, as  a  general  rule,  undesirable  to  dilute  the  milk  of  the  herl>ivora,  already 
poor  in  animal  constituents ;  while  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  nurse's  milk,  chicken  or 
other  broth,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  milk,  should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Infantile  therapeutia,  A  manual  on  this  subject  has  been  published  bv 
MM.  Berton  ana  Schulz.|  It  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Dr.  Ure's  little  wort 
on  the  same  subject,  wliich  appeared  in  this  country  some  years  ago. 

In  a  paper  on  the  use  of  opium  in  childhood,  Dr.  Sobotka§  takes  what  seems 
to  the  writer  of  this  Report,  a  very  exaggerated  view  of  the  dangers  of  its 
administration,  and  expresses  opinions  which,  if  generally  received,  would 
banish  this  drug  from  practice  in  the  cases  of  children.  In  many  of  the  cases 
that  he  relates  as  illustrative  of  the  mischievous  results  produced  by  opium, 
diarrhea  had  existed  for  some  time,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
head  symptoms  were  not  the  consequences  of  that,  rather  than  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  opium.  A  very  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  M.  Barry,||  of 
an  infant  aged  9  months,  which  had  been  poisoned  by  30  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  was  not  seen  till  seven  hours  afterwards,  when  in  a  state  of  profound 
coma.  From  this  state  it  was  roused  by  the  employment  of  electro-magnetism. 
At  first,  when  the  current  ceased  for  a  moment,  the  child  sank  into  a  profound 
sleep,  and  there  was  no  marked  amendment  until  the  means  had  been  con- 
tinued for  three  hours ;  and  four  hours  and  three  quarters  had  passed  before 

*  Ueber  die  Aoctuckung  und  Vcrbreitung  der  Scrofelkrankhelt  be!  Menichen  durcb  den  Genustder 
Kuhmilch.  Leipt Ig.  1846  ;  and  an  abstract  of  it  in  J.  f.  Kinderkr.,  Jnne,  1846. 
t  Jonmal  de  Medecine,  August.  1845;  and  J.  f.  Klnderkr.,  March,  1846. 

I  Forronlaire  Th^rapeutlque,  tt  Matitoe  MMJcale,  concern  ant  let  Maladies  de  TEnfance.  ISmo, 
Paris,  1846.  i  J.  f.  Kinderkr.,  Dec,  1845. 

I  Northern  Journal,  June,  1846. 
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it  was  thought  prudent  to  discontinue  their  use.  The  child,  however,  then 
recovered  without  any  furt^erpltliid- symptoms. 

3.*    DISBASBS  OF  EARLY  INFANCY. 

Asphyxia  Neonatorum,  M .  IJepaul*  has  written  a  very  elaborate  paper  od 
the  sul>ject  of  artificial  respiration,  as  a  means  of  resuscitating  still-born 
children.  He  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  dead  subject,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  amount  of  danger  of  injuring  the  lungs  by  the  in« 
sufflation  of  air.  He  satisfied  himself  that  this  danger  is  almost  an  imaginary 
one,  since,  even  after  the  lungs  were  removed  from  the  body,  it  required  seve- 
ral most  forcible  insufflations,  far  stronger  than  would  ever  be  made  in  the 
case  of  a  still-born  child,  to  produce  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  struck  with  the  great  force  needed  thoroughly  to  in- 
flate the  lungs,  while  their  resiliency  was  sufficient  to  expel  the  greater 
part  of  the  air.  He  found,  moreover,  in  many  cases  where  children  had 
died  suddenly  after  breathing  for  several  hours  or  days,  no  other  morbid 
appearance  than  an  unexpanded  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs. 
With  reference  to  the  moae  of  practising  artificial  respiration,  he  condemns 
the  mere  blowing  into  the  mouth  as  inadequate,  and  recommends  the  use  of 
a  tracheal  tube.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  more  danger  of  failing  from 
imperfect  insufflation,  than  of  doing  harm  by  its  too  forcible  performance. 
It  is  of  importance,  likewise,  that  it  should  not  be  suspended  on  the  first  sign 
of  breathing,  but  continued  until  the  child  cries  loudly,  and  respires  well. 

Dr.  Gotzf  relates  a  case  of  the  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  done 
during  a  natural  but  tedious  labour,  in  which  the  head  was  five  hours  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  although  the  pelvis  was  well  fprmed.  There  were  three  fissures  in 
the  bone ;  one  running  into  the  sagittal  suture,  one  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle, 
'and  the  other  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bone.  The  child  was 
still-born  ;  much  blood  was  effused  under  the  scalp,  but  none  into  the  skull. 

Mr.  CloseJ  quotes  from  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter's,  which  he  says 
was  published  fifteen  years  ago,  an  account  of  cephalamatoma,  so  complete 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  added  to  it.  Dr.  Hunter  notices  the  deceptive  sen- 
sation of  the  bone  being  perforated.  He  cautions,  likewise,  against  the  need- 
less cruelty  of  opening  the  tumour,  which  he  says  he  leaves  alone,  and  it 
disappears  of  itself. 

Trismus.  Dr.  Sims§  calls  attention  to  the  intense  vascularity  of  the  vessels 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  around  it,  often  met  with  in  cases 
of  trismus,  and  observed  by  him  in  the  instance  of  which  he  has  recorded 
the  dissection.  He  endeavours  to  account  for  the  spinal  apoplexy,  by  assum- 
ing that  the  new-born  child  lying  on  its  back,  with  a  hard  support  beneath  its 
yielding  skull,  the  edge  of  the  occipital  bone  is  driven  up  under  the  parietal 
bones,  and  the  cerebral  circulation  is  thus  interrupted.  [It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  any  such  mechanical  theory  of  the  disease  is  contnulicted 
by  the  remarkable  influence  of  climate  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and 
by  such  facts  as  its  extreme  frequency  at  one  time  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital,  and  its  almost  complete  disappearance  after  an  efficient  system  of 
ventilation  had  been  adopted.] 

Spina  bifida.  Dr.  L.  de  Tninnecour||  relates  the  history  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  a  case  of  this  affection  in  a  child  aged  ttvo  months,  in  which  a 
tumour  of  the  size  of  an  infant's  head  grew  from  the  junction  of  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  vertebras.  Instead  of  employing  a  common  circular  ligature,  be 
used  an  instrument  that  acted  on  the  principle  of  Dupuvtren's  enterotome^ 
then  punctured  the  sac,  and  afterwards  laid  it  open  through  its  whole  extent. 
In  ten  days  the  communication  with  the  vertebral  column  was  closed,  and  he 

•  Journal  de  Chirurgie,  May,  June,  1845 ;  and  J.  f.  Kinderkr.,  Mirs.  1846. 
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now  removed  the  Instrument,  and  placed  a  common  circular  ligature  round 
the  pedicle.  The  wound  granulated  and  healed  kindly,  and  at  nine  months 
old  the  child  was  perfectly  well,  and  had  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  operating  he  conceives  to  be,  that  the  membranes 
of  the  8pinal  cord  are  securea  from  the  access  of  air  after  the  puncture,  that 
the  two  rods  on  each  side  of  the  spine  form  a  substitute  for  the  arches  of  the 
▼ertebrae,  and  favour  the  union  of  the  serous  surfaces,  while  they  also 
help  to  diminish  the  space  between  the  arches  themselves.  Dr.  Beaunierf 
einployed  the  common  ligature  in  a  child  ten  days  old,  with  a  spina  bifida 
proceeding  from  the  third  cervical  vertebra.  Having  tied  it,  he  punctured  it 
twice*  Having  tightened  the  ligature  after  the  second  puncture,  the  cyst  began 
to  become  gangrenous,  whereupon  he  cut  it  off.  The  wound  healed,  and 
four  months  afterwards  the  child  was  well. 

Dr.  WiUiamsonI  has  described  a  very  interesting  case  of  imperforate anuiy  in 
ipvhich  the  rectum  terminated  in  the  urethra,  the  child,  nevertheless,  living 
for  8  months,  and  for  6  months  of  this  time  passing  its  faeces  with  moderate 
ease  by  the  urethra.  About  that  time,  however,  the  child  began  to  take  other 
food  besides  the  mother's  milk,  its  faeces  became  more  solid,  and  escaped  with 
greater  difficulty.  Attacks  of  constipation  of  increasing  severity  now  be^an 
to  recur  frequently,  and  in  one  of  these  the  child  died.  The  communication 
was  found  to  exist  at  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  means  of  a 
canal  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  long,  while  the  gut 
terminated  in  a  blind  pouch.  Dr.  Williamson  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
during  the  life  of  the  child  to  open  the  rectum,  but  was  not  allowed  to  repeat 
it.  He  adds  a  caution  against  carrying  the  trocar  too  far  backwards  in  ope- 
rating in  cases  of  this  kind,  since  by  so  doing,  the  instrument  may  pass  behind 
the  rectum  instead  of  puncturing  it. 

Dr.  Thore*s|  observations  on  peritonitis  in  new-born  children  contain  much 
valuable  information.  The  general  characters  of  the  disease  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  it  presents  in  the  fcetus,  and  the  same  absence  of  puriform  fluid 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  is  noticed  here.  A  dirty  serous  fluid,  with  fibrinous 
llocculi  floating  in  it^  is  often  observed,  and  layers  of  pale  membrane  cover 
the  intestines,  and  are  especially  abundant  about  the  spleen  and  liver.  In 
one  third  of  the  cases,  63  in  number,  pleurisy  was  found  associated  with  the 
peritonitis,  another  point  in  which  it  resembles  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the 
foetus.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  this  affection  is  most  frequent  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  existence,  while  after  the  first  month  it  is  very  rare  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  suggests  the  doubt  whether  it  does  not,  in  some  instances^ 
commence  even  before  birth.  In  several  cases,  however,  this  certainly  was  not 
so,  for  M.  Thore  found  that  the  season  of  the  year  had  much  to  do  with  the  pre- 
valence of  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  most  frequent  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer season,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  wards  of  the  hospital  being  then  most 
crowded.  He  inclines  also  to  the  opinion  that  those  conditions  which  favour 
puerperal  fever  likewise  increase  the  frequency  of  peritonitis  in  the  infant ; 
and  he  establishes,  conclusively,  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  infantile 
erysipelas  and  peritonitis,  since  17  of  26  cases  of  erysipelas  were  combined 
with  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  a  similar  relation  may  be  noticed  between 
peritonitis  and  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein. 

A  sudden,  tympanitic  swelling  of  the  abdomen  is  often  the  first  symptom 
of  the  disease,  and  is  soon  associated  with  vomiting  of  a  greenish  matter, 
which  phenomenon,  however,  is  seldom  of  lon^  continuance.  The  bowels  are 
generally  constipated  throughout,  the  respiration  and  pulse  become  accele- 
rated, the  heat  of  the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  child  evidently  suffers  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  As  the  disease  advances  the  countenance  alters,  the  skin  grows 
cold,  and  the  pulse  feeble,  the  child  dying,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in 
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less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  instance  having  e?er  come  under  his  no- 
tice where  the  symptoms  ran  a  chronic  course.  All  the  cases  that  M.  Thore 
saw  terminated  fatally,  his  recommendation,  therefore,  of  depletion  and  calo- 
mel rests  on  theoretical  grounds,  not  on  any  well-ascertained  beneficial  re- 
sults of  their  employment. 

4.     DISEASES  OF  SUBSEQUENT  CHILDHOOD. 
DISBASRS  OF  THE  BRAIN,  NERVOUS  STSTBM,  BTC. 

An  interesting  case  of  the  occurrence  of  apopUxv,  in  a  healthy  boy,  aged 
11  years,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Worthington.*  Tne  nght  ventricle  was  full  of 
extravasated  blood,  and  the  brain  around  lacerated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  no  ruptured  vessel  was  distinguishable.  When  first  seen  after  the  atuck, 
the  child  was  extremely  faint  and  exhausted,  but  paralysis  was  not  present, 
though  the  right  pupil  was  extremely  dilated,  and  the  left  much  contracted. 
General  convulsions  occurred  every  ten  minutes  for  the  last  ten  hours  of 
the  child's  life,  and  he  died  in  one  of  these  fits,  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
seizure. 

Inflammatory  affections.  A  work  has  been  written  by  Dr.  d'Alnoncourt.f 
addressed  to  the  public  at  least  as  much  as  to  the  profession,  in  which  he 
combats  the  generally-received  opinion  of  the  frequency  of  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  brain,  especially  at  the  time  of  dentition,  and  refers  almost  all 
the  diseases  of  childhood  to  impairment  of  nutrition  and  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  The  book  abounds  in  exagi^erated  statements,  and  declamations 
against  physicians,  but  contains  no  new  facts,  and  no  record  of  observations. 

Dr.  Mayne|  has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  an  epidemic  of  ceredrospinai 
arachnitis,  which  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  Irish  workhouses,  and  in  some 
of  the  Dublin  hospitals.  It  resembled,  both  in  its  symptoms  and  in  the 
morbid  appearances  to  which  it  gave  rise*  the  affection  that  was  epidemic  in 
many  parts  of  France,  from  the  year  1840  to  1842.  The  arachnoid  was  found 
in  every  case  extensively  inflamed,  and  lymph  was  poured  out  beneath  it ;  the 
arachnoid  of  the  spinal  cord  being  in  every  instance  much  more  severely  af- 
fected than  that  of  the  brain,  while  the  nervous  substance  was  comparatively 
seldom  involved,  and  never  in  any  considerable  degree.  In  France  the  young 
conscripts  were  most  frequently  attacked,  and  in  Ireland  its  most  frequent 
subjects  were  boys  under  12  years  of  age,  while  there,  as  on  the  continent, 
females  very  seldom  suffered  from  it.  Its  attack  was  generally  very  sudden, 
and  its  course  often  extremely  rapid,  some  patients  dying  in  twenty-four  hours, 
while  few  survived  the  4th  day.  Severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  a  condition  of  general  collapse,  marked  the  outset 
of  the  disease.  A  stage  of  reaction  followed  this  in  a  few  hours,  the  surface  be- 
coming hot,  the  pulse  full,  and  its  frequency  varying  from  120  to  140,  while 
the  face  assumed  a  tetanic  expression,  and  the  head  was  retracted  and  firmly 
fixed,  (veneral  convulsions  or  coma  succeeded  to  this  condition^  and  failure  of 
deglutition,  and  a  stow  and  laboured  pulse  soon  followed  as  the  immediate 
precursors  of  death.  Dr.  Mayne  does  not  state  the  exact  number  of  cases 
that  came  under  his  care,  but  he  mentions  that  he,  in  common  with  other 
physicians,  often  found  treatment  of  no  avail,  though  he  seems  to  have  em- 
ployed depletion  and  mercurials  with  great  decision  in  those  cases  which  he 
saw  early. 

j4cute  hydrocephalus.  In  a  paper  on  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease, M.  Riiliet§  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who 
have  attributed  them  either  to  the  occurrence  of  small  effusions  of  fluid  into 
the  ventricles,  or  to  a  congested  state  of  the  brain,  or  to  a  chronic  meningitis 
ushering  in  the  more  acute  affection.   He  regards  the  so-called  premoni- 

•  ProY.  Med.  Journal,  April  82,  1846. 
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tory  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  the  index  of  the  general  tuberculization, 
rather  as  the  si^n  of  the  local  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  The  child  shows  signs  of  ill  health  when  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
g-lands  are  becoming  the  seat  of  the  morbid  deposit,  and  it  does  not  always 
bappen  that  these  premonitory  si^ns  are  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  acute 
disease,  for  sometimes  the^  pass  into  confirmed  phthisis,  while  in  other  in- 
stances they  altogether  disappear  under  appropriate  treatment.  He  states, 
moreover,  that  the  general  deposit  of  tubercle  is  more  abundant,  and  it  is 
found  to  have  reach^  a  more  advftnced  stage  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
longer  duration  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
duration  and  that  of  the  meningitis  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other. 

A  series  of  articles  have  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bierbaum,*  on  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  different  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  They 
are  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit,  though  far  inferior  to  the  pamphlet  on 
the  same  subject,  published  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolff,  of  Bonn. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus.  Dr.  Spenglerf  has  published  an  analysis  of  the 
fluid  from  a  chronic  hydrocephalus,  Aom  which  he  concludes  that  at  any  rate, 
in  this  instance,  it  was  not  the  product  of  inflammatory  action,  but  was  the 
Jesuit  of  the  morbid  accumulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Dr.  Edwards^  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  who  recovered  from  chronic 
hydrocephalus  after  a  single  tapping.  This  proceeding  was  adopted  when  the 
child  was  14  months  old,  after  six  months  of  unsuccessful  treatment.  Eight 
ounces  of  a  rose-coloured  fluid  were  drawn  off,  and  the  child  recovered,  and 
continued  well  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  Dr.  Gotz  and  Mr.  Chater§  have  punc- 
tured the  brain  unsuccessfully.  Both  children  were  5  months  old,  and  in  both 
the  disease  was  congenital.  In  the  former  case  three  punctures  were  made 
within  eighteen  days ;  temporary  amendment  succeeding  to  each,  but  the  fluid 
collected  again  rapidly,  and  death  in  convulsions  took  place  five  days  after  the 
last  puncture.  Mr.  Chater  modified  the  operation  by  introducing  two  or 
three  threads  into  the  puncture  in  order  to  act  as  a  syphon,  and  thus  keep  up 
a  constant  drain  from  the  brain.  By  this  plan  the  head  was  reduced  5^  inches 
in  circumference  in  five  weeks;  the  child  then  suddenly  grew  comatose  and  died. 
The  brain  was  in  this  case  so  extensively  disorganized,  as  to  have  -  rendered 
cure  quite  impossible,  but  the  practice  of  Mr.  Chater  deserves  another  trial. 
[There  are  now  63  authenticated  cases  on  record  in  which  puncture  of  the 
bnun  was  performed ;  and  in  18,  or  28*5  per  cent,  of  these  the  child  recovered.] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

A  paper  has  been  published  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Rees,||  *  On  Carnification  of  the 
Lungs  m  Infants,'  which  might  be  dismissed  without  further  notice,  if  it  were 
not  that  in  it  he  asserts  a  claim  to  have  been  the  first  who  described  this 
condition,  and  insinuates  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  who,  he  says,  in  their  work  on  Chidren's  Diseases  alnfost  quote  his 
own  words.  [The  title  of  the  paper  on  which  Dr.  Rees  founds  his  claim,  is 
'  On  deformity  of  the  chest  in  young  children  from  disease  of  the  lungs 
and  it  was  published  in  the  'Medical  Gazette'  for  January  12,  1839.  It  is 
fortunately  unnecessary  to  analyse  this  paper  in  order  to  vindicate  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  from  this  singular  accusation,  since  the  article  pneumonia  in 
their  large  work  on  Children's  Diseases,  is  little  else  than  a  reprint  of  their 
monograph  on  that  subject  which  appeared  in  ]838.ir  In  that  monograph  will 
be  found  the  particulars  of  1 1  observations  of  the  condition  which  they  de- 
signated as  carnification  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  very  words  between 

•  J.  f.  Kinderkr.,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1846.  f  Getterr.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  July  12,  1845. 
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wbich  and  hb  own  expressions,  published  some  months  afterwards.  Dr.  Rees 
professes  to  discover  so  remarkable  a  coincidence.] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION,  AND  ASSIMILATION,  AND  THEIR 
APPENDAGES. 

Dr.  Panck*  has  described  an  epidemic  of  cynanche  parotidea,  that  prevailed 
in  the  Alexandrine  Orphan  House  at  Moscow  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1840,  and  affected  162  out  of  300  inmates  between  the  beginning  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  April.  Both  sexes  appeared  to  be  equally  liable 
to  the  disease,  but  young  persons  about  the  age  of  puberty  were  most  frec^uently 
attacked  by  it,  while  children  under  7  years  olcl  had  simple  febrile  seizures, 
without  any  swelling  of  the  glands.  It  was  quite  evident  that  some  epidemic 
influence  was  concerned  in  its  production,  and  that  it  did  notarise  simply  from 
cold ;  neither  did  cold  appear  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  metastasis  of  the 
swelling  from  the  parotids  to  other  parts,  though  it  did  sometimes  seem  to 
cause  a  relapse  in  patients  who  had  appeared  convalescent. 

Dr.  Duncanf  relates  several  cases  of  ulcerous  stomaiiih,  connected  with 
diarrhea  and  entero*colitis,  wbich  he  observed  among  the  children  of  the 
South  Dublin  Workhouse.  He  gives  a  brief  but  good  account  of  the  disease, 
and  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  evidence  of  its  not  being  dependent  on  the 
administration  of  mercurials,  though  it  would  seem,  from  his  remarks,  that 
he  regards  it  as  identical  with  cancrum  oris,  an  opinion  to  which  the  writer  of 
this  Keport  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe. 

A  very  interesting  account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Daviot  of  an  epidemic  of 
diphtkeritis,  which  prevailed  in  the  department  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Loire  from 
1841  to  I844.t 

He  states  that  the  disease  never  occurred  sporadically  in  this  district,  and 
that  no  case  of  it  had  been  observed  since  1809  though  between  1782  and 
1809,  it  had  been  four  times  epidemic. 

The  pharynx  was  the  part  most  frequently  affected  by  it,  and  next  to  that 
the  skin  ;  then  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  lastly, 
that  of  the  mouth ;  but  it  frequently  attacked  many  parts  simultaneously. 
The  affection  of  the  skin  often  came  on  with  intense  redness,  followed  by 
ulceration ;  or  the  skin  appeared  excoriated,  and  these  excoriations  then 
became  covered  with  lymph.  In  other  instances,  an  eruption  resembling 
scarlatina  appeared  over  the  whole  surface,  although  not  followed  by  any 
diphtheritic  affection  of  the  skin. 

The  course  of  the  disease  was  very  rapid.  It  reached  a  high  degree  of 
severity  in  from  36  to  48  hours,  and  its  fatal  termination  took  place  in  from 
7  to  10  days;  the  patients  dying  asphyxiated.  Sometimes,  after  apparent 
recovery,  brouchiopneumonia  supervened,  and  led  to  a  fatal  result. 

Dr.  Daviot  bled  both  generally  and  locally  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  In 
the  first  stage  he  employed  alum  locally,  but  as  the  disease  advanced,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  believing  it  to  be  more  energetic  than  hydro* 
chloric  acid.  Rubefacients  were  frequently  applied  to  the  throat  with  advan- 
tage, but  blisters  were  avoided,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  diphtheritic 
affection  of  the  skin. 

Diarrhea,  The  work  of  M  Legendre§  contains  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
founded  on  the  observation  of  28  fatal  cases.  He  ascertained  that  in  some 
instances  no  alteration  whatever  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  could 
be  found,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  enlargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles, 
or  their  more  or  less  extensive  ulceration,  constituted  all  the  morbid  appear- 
ances. These  changes  of  the  follicles,  too,  appear  always  to  prcceoe  any 
alteration  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself.    From  these  facts  he  concludes 

•  Zelttchr.  f.  d.  geiaramtc  Medidn,  SepU,  1845.  t  Dublin  Jotinuil.,  Sept.,  1845. 
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that  the  diarrhea  of  early  childhood  is  at  first  merely  an  excessive  secretion, 
and  not  the  result  of  au^  appreciable  morbid  change,  and  that  the  anatomical 
alterations  of  the  digestive  canal  are  the  consequences  of  the  diarrhea,  not  its 
cause,  whence  it  happens  that  their  extent  is  usually  proportionate  to  the 
severity  and  continuance  of  the  flux.  The  grand  obiect  of  this  essay  is  to 
combat  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  of  Broussais,  and  by  disproving  the  in- 
flammatory origin  of  diarrhea,  to  explain  the  frequent  failure  of  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  and  to  justify  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the  old  physicians,  and 
the  use  of  evacuants  and  absorbents. 

Dr.  O.  Bird*  has  made  an  analysts  of  the  green  evacuations  of  children. 
He  finds  that  they  give  no  indication  of  containing  an  excess  of  bile,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed,  but  conceives  that  their  colour  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  altered  blood,  and  that  the  state  in  which  they  are  produced  is 
analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  melaena,  the  portal  system  general Ijr  being 
in  a  congested  state.  In  support  of  his  views,  he  mentions  that  stools  originally 
of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  often  turn  green  under  ex(>osure  to  air,  an  oc« 
currence  ver^  unlike  what  takes  place  with  matters  containing  bile,  though  it 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  blood  under  the  influence  of  some  oxidating  agents 
acquires  a  green  colour. 

Two  cases  of  fatal  intussusception  of  the  intestines  are  related  ;  the  one  by 
Dr.  Boyer,  the  other  by  Mr.  Markwick,t  in  each  of  which  the  characteristic 
symptoms  were  present. 

Dr.  DuclosI  relates  two  cases  of  fissure  of  the  anus  in  infants,  treated  by 
M.  Trousseau.  The  symptoms  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  namely, 
pain  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  betokened  by  a  cry  when  the 
bowels  act,  and  the  escape  of  a  drop  or  two  of  blood.  M.  Trousseau  treats 
these  cases  successfully  with  enemata  of  one  part  of  extract  of  krameria  to 
100  of  water. 

M.  Morand§  recommends  the  extract  of  belladonna  as  a  valuable  remedy 
for  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  in  those  cases  of  it  which  seem  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  state  of  general  debility.  For  children  from  4  to  6  years  old, 
he  begins  with  a  pill  containing  gr.  \  of  the  extract  twice  a  day,  increasing 
the  dose  to  gr.p  in  the  course  of  14  days.  He  suspends  the  medicine  if  symp- 
toms of  narcotization  come  on,  but  otherwise  continues  it  for  2  or  3  months 
80  as  to  effect  a  perfect  cure, 

FEVERS. 

^gue,  Dr  Petzold,||  who  inhabits  a  malarious  district,  descri1>es  the  pe- 
culiarities which  this  disease  presents  in  early  childhood.  Its  characters  are 
on  the  whole  less  marked,  so  that  there  is  some  danger  of  mistaking  the  nature 
of  the  affection.  The  shivering  fit  is  less  severe,  and  neither  the  hot  nor  the 
sweating  stage  is  so  well  marked  as  in  the  adult.  The  intermissions,  likewise, 
are  less  complete,  the  child  being  manifestly  out  of  health  between  the 
paroxysms,  while  there  is  often  a  very  great  tendency  in  the  attack  to  antici- 
pate, so  that  the  periodicity  ot  its  return  may  easily  be  lost  sight  of. 

When  it  occurs  in  children  of  only  a  few  months  old,  the  cold  stage  usually 
sets  in  very  suddenly,  attended  with  great  depression,  or  sometimes  it  comes 
on  with  convulsions,  and  manifest  cerebral  disturbance,  so  that  when  the  hot 
sta^e  has  succeeded,  the  case  may  be  taken  for  one  of  inflammation  of  the 
bram.  The  tranquil  sleep,  however,  into  which  the  child  falls  as  the  hot  stage 
passes  off,  will  serve  to  ^uard  from  this  error.  It  is  of  importance  to  recognize 
the  disease  early  in  the  infant,  as  well  as  in  the  aged,  since  the  attacks  of  ague 
exhaust  the  strength  very  rapidly,  while  quinine,  which  is  of  the  most  marked 
benefit  while  the  aisease  retains' the  intermittent  type,  seems  to  lose  much  of 
its  eflicacy  so  soon  as  the  fever  has  assumed  the  continued  form. 

•  Med.  Oai.,  Sept.  5.  1845.        t  Cuper*!  Wochenichr.,  March  10.  1846 ;  Laocet,  July  18,  1846. 
X  J.  f.  Kinderkr.  June,  18  S6.  §  Ibid.,  Sept.  184S.  |  Ibid.,  Sept.  1845. 
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Typhoid  Fever,  Dr.  Ldschner,*  physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital  at 
Prague,  has  written  a  paper  on  this  subject,  the  materials  for  which  are  drawn 
from  the  observation  of  104  cases  that  came  under  his  notice  amonj^  a  total 
of  6500  children,  at  a  time  when  fever  was  not  epidemic.  He  ascertained  the 
ages  from  5  to  9  to  be  those  during  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  while 
it  attacks  boys  more  frequently  than  girls.  The  mortality  among  the  cases 
that  he  observed  was  8  in  104.  He  notices  a  greatly  enlarged  and  highly 
injected  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands  as  having  been  much  more  constant 
than  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glandM  ;  and  on  this  tendency  to  affection  of  the 
glands,  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  what  is  called  typhoid  fever,  is  a  kind  of 
acute  scrofula,  though  he  adduces  no  other  fact  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Meatles.  An  epidemic  of  this  disease  that  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glogau,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  is  describea  by  Dr.  Posner.f  The  disease 
did  not  cause  any  reman^able  mortality,  and  presented  nothing  unusual  in  its 
course. 

Dr.  Battersbyt  has  related  some  very  interesting  cases  illustrative  of  the 
complications  and  sequelae  of  measles,  as  he  observed  them  during  an 
epidemic  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  The  affection  presented  mnch  of  an 
asthenic  character,  and  was  often  associated  with  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  and 
with  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  In  two  or  three  cases  also, 
where  the  powers  of  life  were  much  exhausted,  sloughing  of  the  cornea  took 
place.  Unlike  the  affection  of  the  eyes  which  comes  on  in  phlebitis,  it  was 
attended  with  but  very  little  increase  of  vascularity ;  [and  it  seems  ques- 
tionable whether  it  was  not  due  rather  to  the  general  impairment  of  nutrition 
than  to  any  specific  influence  of  the  poison  or  measles.] 

Scarlatina,  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown§  on  this  subject  has  been  so 
generally  noticed  in  the  various  medical  journals,  as  to  render  any  further 
mention  of  it  in  this  Report  unnecessary. 

.  Dr.  Merbachll  has  described  the  droosjf  that  succeeded  to  scarlatina,  in  sai 
epidemic  at  Dresden,  and  which  sequela  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
fatal,  causing  the  death  of  nearly  1  in  every  3  who  suffered  from  it. 
The  treatment  adopted,  which  consit^ted  chiefly  in  the  administration  of 
stimulant  diuretics,  with  the  neglect  of  depletion  and  of  all  decided  anti* 

Ehlogistic  means,  will  probably  in  some  measure  account  for  this  mortality, 
^r.  Merbach  confirms  the  statements  of  previous  observers  with  reference  to 
the  characters  of  the  urine,  and  the  fluctuatidns  in  the  quantity  of  albumen 
it  contained  without  any  apparent  cause.  He  notices,  moreover,  that  the 
diminution  in  the  -quantity  of  urea  was  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  albumen,  but  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  former 
always  took  place  more  slowly  than  the  diminution  of  the  latter.  The  work 
of  M.  Legend reir  contains  a  valuable  essay  on  the  anasarca  and  the  cedema  of 
the  which  occasionally  succeed  to  scarlatina.    He  first  notices  the 

frequency  with  which  the  eruption  of  the  scarlet  fever  is  overlooked,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  but  very  temporary,  and  insists  on  the  importance  of 
making  very  minute  inquiries  and  examining  the  surface  very  carefully  in  all 
the  febrile  affections  of  childhood,  in  order  to  ascertain  whetner  the  rash  is  or 
has  been  present.  He  next  lays  down  rules  for  the  hygienic  management 
of  children  during  their  convalescence  from  scarlatina.  Lastly,  he  inquires 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  dropsy,  which  he  regards  as  the  simple  result 
of  the  action  of  cold,  and  not  as  the  consequence  of  renal  disease ;  the 
albuminous  state  of  the  urine  being  in  his  opinion  produced  by  a  simple 
nephritis  or  even  by  a  congested  state  of  the  kidney,  and  not  the  token  of  an 
incipient  stage  of  Bright's  disease.   In  support  of  this  opinion  he  appeals  to 

•  J.  f.  Kindtrkr.,  Dec.  1845.  t  Ibid.,  Sept.  1846.  X  Dublin  Journal,  Sept.  1845. 

$  On  ScarUtioa  and  iu  tucoeisful  Treatment  by  the  Addum  Aceticum  Dilutum  of  the  Phama- 
oopttla.  8to,  London.  1846.  R  J.  f.  Kinderkr.,  May,  1846.  ^  Op.  dt.,  pp.  805-3fll. 
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the  conDexioD  between  the  quantity  of  albumen  and  that  of  blood  in  the 
urine,  and  to  the  simultaneous  aimiuution  in  the  two  as  the  patient 
approaches  towards  convalescence.  The  number  of  cases  on  which  M, 
Lej(endre*8  remarks  are  based  was  only  14;  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  any  patients  who  died  after  the  disease 
had  reached  a  chronic  sta^e,  so  as  to  determine  whether  any  tendency  to 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  induced  by  the  previous  scarlatinal 
dropsy.  [The  correctness  of  his  views,  however,  is  borne  out  by  the  observa- 
tions of  cases  where  the  dropsy  has  existed  unconnected  with  albuminous 
urine,  as  in  the  epidemic  at  Berlin,  in  the  spring  of  1840,*  as  well  as  by  the 
results  of  recent  microscopic  investigations,  such  as  those  of  Henle, 
Eichholtz,  and  Dr.  G.  Johnson.] 

The  concluding  part  of  his  essay  gives  an  account  of  that  oedema  of  the 
lung  which  comes  on  as  a  sequela  of  scarlatina,  for  the  most  part  in  cases 
where  general  anasarca  is  present  or  has  previously  existed.  He  describes 
the  sudden  manner  in  which  its  symptoms  often  appear,  while  though  the 
dvspnoea  that  attends  it  is  extremely  urgent,  there  are  no  auscultatory  signs 
of  the  affection  of  the  lungs.  The  chief  point  in  the  paper,  however,  is  the 
anatomical  description  of  this  condition,  which  is  an  oedema  of  the  inter- 
lobular eelluar  tissue,  compressing  the  air-cells  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
thus  differing  from  the  oedenta  of  Laennec,  in  which  the  fluid  is  supposed  by 
that  author  to  be  contained  within  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 

Variola*  An  elaborate  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  smallpox  pustule  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Simou,f  of  which  only  brief  mention  can  be  made  here. 
He  states  that  the  pustule  does  not  always  owe  its  central  depression  to  the 
presence  of  a  hair-toUicle  pinning  down  the  epidermis,  but  that  in  parts 
where  no  hair-follicle  exists,  the  appearance  is  probably  owing  to  the  rapid 
desiccation  of  the  exudation  first  poured  out,  while  fresh  matter  is  afterwards 
effused  around  it.  The  white  membraniform  layer  immediately  below  the 
surface  of  the  pustule  is  not  in  reality  a  false  membrane,  but  is  chiefly^  made 
up  of  the  lower  desintegrated  stratum  of  epidermis,  and  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  pustule  is  produced  by  this  stratum  remaining  in  connexion  with  the 
cutis  at  some  points,  while  at  others  it  is  detached  from  it. 

The  utility  of  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  or  plaster,  as  a  means 
of  producing  the  abortion  oj the  smaUpoa^  pustule,  and  thus  preventing  pitting, 
ana  diminishing  the  danger  of  the  disease,  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
MM.  Goblin,  Charcellay,  and  Briouet,}  and  M.  Thielmann  and  Dr.  Panck§ 
state  that  they  have  obtained  equally  favorable  results  from  the  frequent  use 
of  a  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate.  M.  Thielmann  employed  it  of  the 
strength  of  gr.j  to  ^ij.   Dr.  Panck  used  it  of  about  half  that  strength. 

M.  Tardieujl  has  related  a  case  of  the  simultaneous  ejnstence  of  variola  and 
vaccinia  in  a  man  aged  IS,  who  was  vaccinated  on  the  day  on  which  the 
eruption  of  smallpox  had  made  its  appearance.  The  variola  ran  its  course 
with  its  characters  modified,  and  after  the  desquamation  of  its  pnstules  an 
irregular  eruption  of  cowpox  appeared.  From  this  case  he  concludes  that 
we  may  vaccinate  with  the  hope  of  doing  good,  not  merely  during  the  pre- 
liminary fever  of  variola,  but  even  after  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption. 

The  work  of  M.  Steinbrenner,1[  who,  with  M.  Bousquet  and  M.  Fiard,  has 
shared  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  best  essay  on  vaccination  and 
its  influence  on  smallpox,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  collected  with  the  most  laborious  industry.  In  reply 
to  the  five  questions  proposed  by  the  Institute,  M.  Steinbrenner  decides — 

*  Described  by  Or.  PhUip,  in  Casper's  Wochentchr.,  Aug.  89,  1840.        t  MQUer's  Archlv,  1846,  li. 
t  ReTue  MM.,  and  Oesterr.  Med.  Wochenicbr.,  September  90,  1845 ;  BuU.  de  TAoul.  Roy.  de 
MM.,  April  15,  1846;  Gaxette  des  HApiUux,  September  19.  1846. 

$  Oasette  dee  HApluux,  April  16, 1846 ;  Oesterr.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  September  80,  1845. 
I  Gas.  Med.,  November,  1845.  %  Trait«  sur  la  Vaccine.  8to,  Paris,  1846. 
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Ist.  That  tbe  preservative  power  of  vaccination  is  almost  always  permanent, 
and  that  when  it  is  not  so  the  period  of  immunity  varies  greatly  according  to 
individual  peculiarities.  2d.  That  the  vaccine  virus  does  undergo  a  positive 
deterioration  by  transmission  through  successive  individuals.  3d.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  obtain  fresh  lymph  freouently,  which  might  be  done  by 
taking  it  annually  from  the  cow,  by  which  we  should  be  much  more  sure  of 
succeeding  than  by  retrovaccination  or  any  similar  means.  4th.  There  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  the  intensity  of  the  local  phenomena  of  vacci- 
nation and  its  preservative  power,  but  there  is  such  a  relation  between  the 

Sreservative  power  and  the  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  5th. 
rcvaccination  is  desirable  not  because  it  is  always  necessary,  but  because  we 
have  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  cases  where  it  is  needed  from  those  in 
which  it  is  superfluous. 

A  very  elaborate  collection  of  statistics,  intended  to  illustrate  the  same 
questions  as  are  treated  of  by  Dr.  Steinbrenner,  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Lane,*  but  is  not  of  a  kind  to  admit  of  abstract 

In  an  account  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpoje  at  Heidelberg,  and  of  revtcci- 
nations  which  he  practised  there,  Dr.  Hoeflet  makes  an  assertion  which  is 
opposed  to  general  experience.  He  asserts  that  he  found  the  pustules  of 
revaccination  bear  to  those  of  primary  vaccination  just  the  same  relation  as 
those  of  a  second  attack  of  variola  bear  to  those  of  a  first  attack.  He  states, 
moreover,  that  he  observed  this  modification,  although  he  never  employed 
revaccine  lymph,  and  though  he  alwap  vaccinated  directly  from  arm  to  arm. 

M.  Legend re^  has  related  the  particulars  of  some  chrome  <iffection$  of  the 
thin  which  were  cured  by  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  smallpox.  The 
cases  which  underwent  improvement  were  either  papular,  vesicular,  or 

fmstular,  while  an  eruption  of  [)orrigo  favosa  of  the  scalp  was  not  in  the 
east  benefited  by  a  copious  eruption  of  smallpox. 


Gangrene.  Dr.  Battersbv$  describes  a  case  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  in  a 
female  child,  aged  10  montns.  The  disease  began  with  the  appearance  on 
the  limbs  of  several  vesicles,  a  good  deal  like  those  of  varicella,  but  larger, 
the  cutis  beneath  some  of  them  being  black  and  gangrenous.  The  child  lived 
for  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  no  attempt  took  place  at  separation  of  the 
dead  parts,  and  the  gangrene  extended  from  the  thijrh  to  the  vulva,  and  partly 
np  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Battersby^  mentions  a  similar  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hutton  in  '  Dublin  Journal,'  xvii.  p.  485.  [A  case  is  mentioned  by  Killiet 
and  Barthez, '  Maladies  des  Bnfans,'  li  p.  195;  references  to  others  are  given 
by  Richter,  *  Ueber  den  Brand  der  Kinder,*  pp.  9-12;  and  one  instance  of  it 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  this  Report,  in  which  the  skin  of  the 
face  Mras  affected.] 

Scrqfula,  Mr.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Scrofula  ||  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  valuable  statistical  information.  The  grand  objects  of  the  work, 
however,  is  to  prove  tbe  non-identity  of  phthisis  and  scrofula.  He  confesses  the 
apparent  identity  of  the  deposit,  however  tested  ;  but  in  scrofula  inflammatory 
cnange  in  the  ^land  preceaes  the  deposit ;  while  the  lung  is  unaltered  around 
a  simple  deposit  of  tubercle.  Further,  the  two  diseases  are  not  prevalent  in 
the  same  districts,  nor  in  the  same  sex,  nor  at  the  same  age,  and  18  out  of 
20  phtBisical  patients  show  no  sign  of  scrofula ;  from  all  which  facts  taken 
together  Mr.  Phillips  draws  the  conclusion  that  though  allied  they  are  not 
identical  diseases. 

•  Ameriam  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jaly,  1846.        t  Gas.  Med.,  April  S5. 1846. 
X  Op.  cit.,  p.  43M40.  i  Dublin  HotpiUl  GaseUt,  March  15,  1846. 

I  Scrofula,— its  Naturt,  lu  Cauiea,  iU  PreTalcnce,  and  the  Princlplet  of  Treatratnt.  8to, 
London,  1846. 
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ON  A  NEW  MEANS  OF  RENDERING  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  PAINLESS. 


Just  as  our  last  proof  was  passing  through  our  bands,  we  received  from  our 
medical  friends  in  Boston  the  account  of  a  matter  so  interesting  to  surgeons,  and 
indeed  to  every  one,  that  we  take  the  opportunity  of  introducing  it  here.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  this  new  method  of  eschewing  pain  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  following  extracts  from  two  private  letters,  kindly  written  to  us  by  our  ex- 
cellent friends.  Dr.  Ware  and  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston— both  men  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  their  profession  in  America — and,  we  may  truly  say,  in  Europe  also. 
It  is  impossible  however,  not  to  regard  the  discovery  as  one  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, not  in  the  practice  of  operative  surgery  only,  but  also,  as  Dr.  Ware 
suggests,  in  practical  medicine  also.  We  trust  our  friends  will  forgive  us  for  putting 
into  print  their  private  communications.  The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
necessity  of  authenticating  the  statements,  are  our  excuses.  The  authors  of  the 
discovery  are  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton. 

"Boston,  November  29,  1846. 
"  I  found,  on  my  arrival  here,  a  new  thing  in  the  medical  world,  or  rather  the 
new  application  of  an  old  thing,  of  which  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear.  It  is  a 
mode  of  rendering  patients  insensible  to  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  ether.  They  are  thrown  into 
a  state  nearly  resembling  that  of  complete  intoxication  from  ardent  spirits  or  of 
narcotism  from  opium.  This  state  continues  but  a  few  minutes — five  to  ten — 
but,  during  it,  the  patient  is  insensible  to  pain.  A  thigh  has  been  amputated,  a 
breast  extirpated,  teeth  drawn,  without  the  slightest  suffering.  The  number  of 
operations  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  in  dentistry,  has  oeen  very  consider- 
able, and  I  believe  but  few  persons  resist  the  influence  ojp  the  agent. 

"  The  effect  is  not  exactly  the  same  on  all.  In  some,  the  insensibility  is  entire, 
and  the  patient  is  aware  of  nothing  which  is  going  on ;  in  others,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  the  power  of  perception  remains,  the  patient  knows  what  the  operator  is 
doing,  perceives  him  for  example,  take  hold  of  a  tooth  and  draw  it  out,  feels  the 
grating  of  the  instrument,  but  still  has  no  pain. 

There  are  no  subsequent  ill  effects  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  practice, 
none  even  so  great  as  those  which  follow  a  common  dose  of  opium.  One  person 
told  me  she  had  some  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  head  for  a  snort  time,  and  was 
weak,  languid,  and  faintish  through  the  day,  but  not  more  so  than  she  ordinarily 
was  from  having  a  tooth  drawn.  Another  told  me  that  he  experienced  something 
of  the  same  kind  and  in  addition  that  his  breath  smelt  very  strongly  of  ether  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  was  indeed  so  strongly  impregnated  with  it  as  to  affect  the 
air  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  so  as  to  be  aisagreeable  to  others. 

One  of  our  best  operative  surgeons  informs  me  that  he  regards  it  as  chiefly 
applicable  to  cases  of  the  large  and  painful  operations  which  are  performed 
rapidly,  and  do  not  require  any  very  nice  dissection,  but  that  for  the  more 
delicate  operations,  whicii  require  some  time,  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  patient 
in  bis  usual  state.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  judge  what  will  be  the 
limits  to  the  application  of  such  an  agent  Objections  may  arise  of  which  we  do 
not  dream,  and  evils  may  be  found  to  follow,  which  we  do  not  now  perceive. 
Still  it  certainly  promises  much  in  surgery,  and  perhaps  may  be  capable  of  applica- 
tion for  other  purposes  beside  the  alleviation  of  pain.  Would  it  not  be  worthy 
of  trial  in  tetanus,  in  astlima,  and  in  various  cases  of  violent  internal-  p^in,  es- 
pecially from  supposed  spasms  ? 

*•  It  was  brought  into  use  by  a  dentist,  and  is  now  chiefly  employed  by  that  class  of 
practitioners.  He  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  discovery,  and  has  despatched  per- 
sons to  Europe  to  secure  one  there  also  ;  so  you  will  soon  bear  of  it,  and  probably 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  eff*ects.     Faithfully  yours,  John  Ware.*' 

*•  Boston,  November  24th,  1846. 
"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  respiration  of  ether  to  prevent  pain  in  surgical 
operations.    In  six  cases  I  have  had  it  applied  with  satisfactory  success  and  no 
unpleasant  sequel.  "  I  remain,  &c.,  John  C.  Wahrbn.'' 
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Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  seen  a  more  extended  oommnnication  on 
the  same  subject, published  by  Dr.  Btgelow  in  the  'Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal'   Tiie  more  material  parts  of  this  we  hasten  to  extract  t 

"  It  remains  briefly  to  describe  the  process  of  inhalation  by  the  new  method* 
and  to  state  some  of  its  effects.  A  small  two-necked  glass  globe  contains  the 
prepared  vapour,  with  sponp^es  to  enlarge  the  evaporating  surOatce.  One  aperture 
admits  the  air  to  the  intenor  of  the  globe,  whence,  charged  with  vapour,  it  is 
drawn  through  the  second  into  the  lungs.  The  inspired  air  thus  passes 
through  the  bottle,  but  the  expiration  is  diverted  by  a  valve  in  the  mouth- 
piece, and  escaping  into  the  apartment,  is  thus  prevented  from  vitiating  the 
medicated  vapour. 

"  A  boy  of  16,  of  medium  stature  and  strene^h,  was  seated  in  the  chair.  The 
first  few  inhalations  occasioned  a  quick  cough,  which  afterwards  subsided ;  at 
the  end  of  eight  minutes  the  head  fell  back,  and  the  arms  dropped,  but  owing 
to  some  resistance  in  opening  the  mouth,  the  tooth  could  not  be  reached  before 
he  awoke.  He  again  inhaled  for  two  minutes,  and  slept  three  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  tooth,  an  inferior  molar,  was  extracted.  At  the  moment  of  extrac- 
tion the  features  assumed  an  expression  of  pain,  and  the  hand  was  raised.  Upon 
coming  to  himself  he  said  he  had  had  a  'first-rate  dream — very  quiet,— 
*  and  had  dreamed  of  Napoleon — had  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  pain — 
the  time  had  seemed  lon^  and  he  left  the  chair  feeling  no  uneasiness  of  any 
kind,  and  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  admiration.  The  pupils  were  dilated  during 
the  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  the  pulse  rose  from  130  to  142. 

"  A  girl  of  16  immediately  occupied  the  chair.  After  coughing  a  little,  she 
inhaled  during  three  minutes,  and  fell  asleep,  when  a  molar  tooth  was  extracted, 
after  which  she  continued  to  slumber  tranquilly  during  three  minutes  more.  At 
the  moment  when  force  was  applied  she  flinched  and  frowned,  raising  her  hand 
to  her  mouth,  but  she  said  she  bad  been  dreaming  a  pleasant  dream,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  operation. 

"  A  stout  bov  of  12  at  the  first  inspiration  coughed  considerably,  and  required 
a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  go  on.  At  the  end  of  three 
minutes  from  the  first  fair  inhalation,  the  muscles  were  relaxed  and  the  pupil 
dilated.  During  the  attempt  to  force  open  the  mouth  he  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness, and  again  inhaled  during  two  minutes,  and  in  the  ensnine  one  minute  two 
teeth  were  extracted,  the  patient  seeming  somewhat  conscious,  but  upon  actually 
awaking,  he  declared  <  it  was  the  best  fun  be  ever  saw,*  avowed  bis  intention  to 
come  there  ae;ain,  and  insisted  upon  having  another  tooth  extracted  upon  the  spot 
A  splinter  which  had  been  left  afforded  an  opportunity  of  complying  with  his 
wish,  but  the  pain  proved  to  be  considerable.  Pulse  at  first  110,  dunng  sleep 
96,  afterward  144,  pupils  dilated. 

"  These  cases,  which  occurred  successively  in  about  an  hour,  at  the  room  of 
Dr.  Morton,  are  fair  examples  of  tiie  average  results  produced  b^  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapour,  and  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  feelings  and  expressions  of  many  of 
the  patients  subjected  to  the  process. 

"The  inhalation,  after  the  first  irritation  has  subsided,  is  easy,  and  produces  a 
complete  unconsciousness  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  varying  from  two  to  five 
or  SIX,  sometimes  eight  minutes ;  its  duration  varying  from  two  to  five  minutes, 
during  which  the  patient  is  completely  insensible  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  pain. 
The  pupils,  in  Uie  cases  I  have  observed,  have  been  generally  dilated ;  but  with 
allowance  for  excitement  and  other  disturbing  influences,  the  pulse  is  not  affected, 
at  least  in  frequency.  The  patient  remains  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  riomber,  and 
wakes  with  a  pleasurable  feeling. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  no  accidents  have  attended  the  employment  of 
a  method  so  wide  in  its  application,  and  so  striking  in  its  results.  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  that  any  serious  consequences  have  ensued.  One  or  two  robust 
patients  have  finiled  to  be  affected.  I  may  mention,  as  an  early  and  unsuccessful 
case,  its  administration  in  an  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Havward,  where  an 
elderly  woman  was  mdae  to  inhale  the  vapour  for  at  least  half  an  hour  without 
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efiect.  Thoufffa  I  was  unable  at  the  time  to  detect  any  imperfection  in  the  pro- 
cess, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  existed.  One  woman  became  much  ex- 
citedy  and  required  to  be  confined  to  the  chair.  As  this  occurred  to  the  same 
patient  twice,  and  in  no  other  case,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  was  evi- 
dently owing  to  a  peculiar  susceptibility.  Very  young  subjects  are  affected  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  for  this  reason  Dr.  Morton  ras  refused  to  administer  it 
to  children.  Finally,  in  a  few  cases,  the  patient  has  continued  to  sleep  tran- 
quilly for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  once,  after  a  protracted  inhalation,  for  the 
period  of  an  oour. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  a  few  days  since,  will  illustrate  the  pro- 
bable character  of  future  accidents.  A  young  man  was  made  to  inhale  the  vapour 
while  an  operation  of  limited  extent,  but  somewhat  protracted  duration,  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Dix  upon  the  tissues  near  the  eye.  After  a  good  deal  of  coughing, 
the  patient  succeeded  in  inhaling  the  vapour,  and  fell  asleep  at  the  end  of  about 
ten  minutes.  During  the  succeeding  two  minutes  the  first  incision  was  made, 
and  the  patient  awoke,  but  unconscious  of  pain.  Desiring  to  be  again  inebriated, 
the  tube  was  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  retained  there  ab^t  twenty-five  minutes, 
the  patient  being  apparently  half  affected,  but,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  uncon- 
scious. Respiration  was  performed  partly  through  the  tube  and  partly  with  the 
mouth  open.  Thirty-five  minutes  had  now  elap^,  when  I  found  the  pulse  sud- 
denly diminishing  in  force,  so  much  so  that  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  desisting. 
The  pulse  continued  decreasing  in  force,  and  from  120  had  rallen  to  96.  The  re- 
spiration was  ver^  slow,  the  hands  cold,  and  the  patient  insensible.  Attention  was 
now,  of  course,  directed  to  the  return  of  respiration  and  circulation.  Cold  affu- 
sions, as  directed  for  poisoning  with  alcohol,  were  applied  to  the  head,  the  ears 
were  syringed,  and  ammonia  presented  to  the  nostrils  and  administered  inter- 
nally. For  fifteen  minutes  the  symptoms  remained  stationary,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  active  exercise,  as  in  a  state  of  narcotism  from  opium.  Being  lifted 
to  his  feet,  the  patient  soon  made  an  effort  to  move  his  limbs,  and  the  pulse  be- 
came more  fuD,  but  again  decreased  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  it  was  only  after 
being  compelled  to  walk  during  half  an  hour  that  the  patient  was  able  to  lift  his 
heacL  Complete  consciousness  returned  only  at  the  expuration  of  an  hour.  In  this 
case  the  blood  was  flowing  from  the  head,  and  rendered  additional  loss  of  blood 
unnecessary.  Indeed  the  probable  hemorrhage  was  previously  relied  on  as  salutary 
in  its  tendency. 

^  Two  recent  cases  serve  to  confirm,  and  one  I  think  to  decide,  the  great  utility 
of  this  process.  On  Saturday,  the  7th  November,  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  right  leg  of  a  young  girl  was  amputated  above  the  knee,  by  Dr. 
Ilayward,  for  disease  of  thb  joint.  JBeing  made  to  inhale  the  preparation,  after 
protesting  her  inalnlity  to  do  so  from  the  pimgency  of  the  vapour,  she  became  in- 
sensible in  about  five  minutes.  The  last  circumstance  she  was  able  to  recal  was 
the  adjustment  of  the  mouth-piece  of  the  apparatus,  after  which  she  was  uncon* 
scious  until  she  heard  some  remark  at  the  time  of  securing  the  vessels — one  of  the 
last  steps  of  the  operation.  Of  the  incision  she  knew  nothing,  and  was  unable  to 
say,  upon  my  asking  her,  whether  or  not  the  limb  had  been  removed.  She  re- 
fused to  answer  several  questions  during  the  operation,  and  was  evidently  com- 
pletely insensible  to  pain  or  other  external  influences.  This  operation  was  followed 
by  another,  consisting  of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw  by  Dr.  Warren. 
The  patient  was  insensible  to  the  pain  of  the^first  incision,  though  she  recovered 
her  consciousness  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  generalize  certain  other  symptoms  to  which  I  have 
directed  attention.  The  pulse  has  been,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  unal- 
tered in  frequency,  thongo  somewhat  diminished  in  volume,  but  the  excitement 
preceding  an  operation  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  so  accelerated  the  pulse 
that  it  has  continued  rapid  for  a  length  of  time.  The  pupils  are  in  a  majority  of 
cases  dilated ;  yet  they  are  in  certain  cases  unalterea,  as  in  the  above  case  of 
amputation. 

"  The  duration  of  the  insensibility  is  another  important  element  in  the  process. 
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When  the  apparatus  is  withdrawn  at  the  moment  of  unconsciousnefls,  it  continiies 
upon  the  average  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  patient  then  recovers  oompletelj' 
or  incompletely,  without  subsequent  ill  effects. 

"  But  if  the' respiration  of  the  vapour  be  prolonged  much  beyond  the  first  period, 
the  symptoms  are  more  permanent  in  their  character.  In  one  of  the  first  cases, 
that  of  a  young  boy«  the  inhalation  was  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  ten 
minutes,  and  Uie  subsequent  narcotism  and  drowsiness  lasted  more  than  an  hoar. 
In  a  case  alluded  to  before,  the  narcotism  was  complete  more  than  twenty  minutes; 
the  insensibility  approached  to  coma. 

"  The  process  is  obviously  adapted  to  operations  which  are  brief  in  their  dura- 
tion, whatever  be  their  severity.  Of  these  the  two  most  striking  are,  perhaps, 
amputations  and  the  extraction  of  teeth.  In  protracted  dissections,  the  pain  of  the 
first  incision  alone  is  of  sufiicient  importance  to  induce  its  use ;  and  it  may  here- 
after produce  a  narcotism  of  an  hour*s  duration.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  applicable 
in  cases  requiring  a  suspension  of  muscular  action  ;  such  as  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations or  of  strangulated  hernia ;  and,  finally,  it  may  be  emploved  in  the  alle- 
viation of  functional  pain,  of  muscular  spasm,  as  in  cramp  and  oolic^  and  as  a 
sedative  or  narcotic.'* 


P.S,  Dec.  22. — Yesterday  we  had  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  new 
mode  of  cheating  pain  put  in  practice  by  a  master  of  chirurgery  on  our  own  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  theatre  of  University-  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Liston  am- 
putated the  thigh  of  a  man  previously  narcotised  by  inhalation  of  the  ether  vapour. 
Shortly  after  being  placed  on  the  operating  table,  the  patient  began  to  inhale,  and  be- 
came apparently  insensible  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes.  The  operation 
then  commenced ;  and  the  limb  was  removed  in  what  seemed  to  us  a  marvellously 
short  space  of  time— certainly  less  than  a  minute;  the  patient  remaining,  during  the 
incisions  and  the  tying  of  the  arteries,  perfectly  still  and  motionless.  While  the 
vessels  were  being  secured,  on  being  spoken  to  he  roused  partially  up  (still  showing 
no  signs  of  pain),  and  answered  questions  put  to  him  in  a  slow,  drowsy  manner. 
He  declared  to  us  that  at  no  part  of  the  operation  had  he  felt  pain,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  partially  conscious;  he  heard  some  words,  and  felt  that  something  was 
being  done  to  ois  limb.  He  was  not  aware,  till  told,  that  the  limb  was  off,  and,  when 
he  knew  it^  expressed  great  gratification  at  having  been  saved  from  pain.  The  man 
seemed  quite  awake  when  removed  from  the  operation-room,  and  continued  so. 
Everything  has  since  proceeded  as  usual,  and  very  favorably. 

Mr.  Liston  afterwards  performed  one  of  the  minor  but  most  painful  operations 
of  surgery — the  partial  removal  of  the  nail  in  onychia — on  a  man  simiuirly  nar- 
cotised, and  with  precisely  the  same  result.  The  patient  seemed  to  feel  no  pain, 
and,  upon  rousing  up  after  the  operation,  declared  that  he  had  felt  none. 

In  these  cases  the  ether  vapour  was  administered  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
apparatus  extemporaneously  contrived  by  Mr.  Squire,  of  Oxford  street.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  bottom  part  of  a  Nooth's  apparatus,  naving  a  glass  funnel  filled  with 
sponge  soaked  in  pure  washed  ether,  in  the  upper  orifice,  and  one  of  Read's  flexible 
inhalmg  tubes  in  the  lower.  As  the  ether  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  it 
became  vaporized,  and  the  vapour  being  heavy,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vase,  and  was  thence  inspired  through  the  flexible  tube.  No  heat  was  applied  to 
the  apparatus  or  the  ether. 

The  momentous  details  given  above  suggest  many  remarks  which  we  have  no 
room  to  record.  We  are  only  able  to  observe  that  if  the  new  process  shall  super- 
sede that  employed,  with  a  like  object,  by  the  mesmerists,  we  must  concede  to 
them  that  it  supplies,  from  analogy,  additional  reasons  for  believing  in  their  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  nroduction  bv  their  process,  of  insensibility  to  pain.  (See 
Art.  X,  in  our  last  Number.)  The  readers  of  two  articles  in  our  last  and 
present  Numbers,  will  also  observe  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  present  results  on 
the  semi-psychical  discussions  contained  in  them.  j  p 
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Art.  I. 


1.  ABietionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  By  James  Copland,  m.d.,  p.k.8. 
Part  X.    Article  ''Pestilence  Choleric."  —London,  1846. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  fiy  R.  H.  Kennedy,  h.d.,  late  Phy- 
sician-General  and  President  of  the  Medical  Board,  Bombay.  Second 
edition. — London,  1846. 

3.  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  it  has  appeared  amongst  the  Native 
Troops  of  the  Madras  Army  on  the  Line  of  March  from  one  Station 
to  another,  from  1820  1844  inclusive.  Drawn  up  by  Alexander 
LoRTMBR,  M.D.    Published  by  Order  of  Government.— Jl/a«fra*,  1846. 

4.  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  ^c.  By  Henry  Holland,  m.d.,  p.r.s. 
Chapters,  "  On  the  Method  of  Inquiry  as  to  Contagion"  (pp.  276),  and 
"  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Insect  Life  as  a  Cause  of  Disease"  (pp.  567). 
Second  edition. — London,  1840. 

The  investigation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  nature  of  the  disease  com- 
monly called  *'  Asiatic  Cholera,"  is  one  of  the  great  medical  problems  of 
our  time.  Our  interest  in  the  subject  is  testified  by  the  variety  of  works 
which  have  been  published  upon  it,  and  by  the  labour  which  has  been 
spent  in  examining  it.  And  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  cholera  it  will  appear  that  a  considerable  amount  of  real  knowledge 
has  been  attained.  The  observation  of  nearly  thirty  years  has  given  us  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  a  great  measure  yet  unanalysed,  from  which  future 
inquirers  may  venture  to  make  a  safe  and  tolerably  complete  generali- 
zation. Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  present  great  uncertainty  and 
obscurity  exist,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  most-  important  points,  and 
that  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence  are  widely  at  variance.  In  some 
instances,  this  is  probably  inevitable  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  but 
in  other  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  erroneous  conclusions  have 
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When  the  apparatus  is  witiidrawn  at  the  moment  of  unconsciousnefls,  it  continues 
upon  the  average  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  patient  then  recovers  completelj 
or  incompletely,  without  subsequent  ill  effects. 

**  But  if  the  respiration  of  the  vapour  be  prolonged  much  beyond  the  first  period, 
the  symptoms  are  more  permanent  in  their  character.  In  one  of  Uie  first  cases, 
that  of  a  young  boy,  the  inhalation  was  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  ten 
minutes,  and  Uie  subsequent  narcotism  and  drowsiness  lasted  more  than  an  hour. 
In  a  case  alluded  to  before,  the  narcotism  was  complete  more  than  twenty  minutes; 
the  insensibility  approached  to  coma. 

**  The  process  is  obviously  adapted  to  operations  which  are  brief  in  their  dura- 
tion, whatever  be  their  severity.  Of  these  the  two  most  striking  are,  perhaps, 
amputations  and  the  extraction  of  teeth.  In  protracted  dissections,  the  pain  of  the 
first  incision  alone  is  of  suflScient  importance  to  induce  its  use ;  and  it  may  here- 
after produce  a  narcotism  uf  an  hour's  duration.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  applicable 
in  cases  requiring  a  suspension  of  muscular  action  ;  such  as  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations or  of  strangulated  hernia ;  and,  finally,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  alle- 
viation of  functional  pain,  of  muscular  spasm,  as  in  cramp  and  colic,  and  as  a 
sedative  or  narcotic." 


P.S,  Dec,  22. — Yesterday  we  had  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  new 
mode  of  cheating  pain  put  in  practice  by  a  master  of  chirurgery  on  our  own  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  theatre  of  University  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Liston  am- 
putated the  thi^h  of  a  man  previously  narcotised  by  inhalation  of  the  ether  vapour. 
Shortly  after  being  placed  on  the  operating  table,  the  patient  began  to  inhale,  and  be- 
came  apparently  insensible  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes.  The  operation 
then  commenced ;  and  the  limb  was  removed  in  what  seemed  to  us  a  marvellously 
short  space  of  time— certainly  less  than  a  minute ;  tlie  patient  remaining,  during  the 
incisions  and  tiie  tying  of  the  arteries,  perfectly  still  and  motionless.  While  the 
vessels  were  being  secured,  on  being  spoken  to  he  roused  partially  up  (still  showing 
no  signs  of  pain),  and  answered  questions  put  to  him  in  a  slow,  drowsy  manner. 
He  declared  to  us  that  at  no  part  of  the  operation  had  he  felt  pain,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  partially  conscious;  he  heard  some  words,  and  felt  that  something  was 
being  done  to  nis  limb.  He  was  not  aware,  till  told,  that  the  limb  was  off,  and,  when 
he  knew  it,  expressed  great  gratification  at  having  been  saved  from  pain.  The  man 
seemed  quite  awake  when  removed  from  tlie  operation-room,  and  continued  so. 
Everything  has  since  proceeded  as  usual,  and  ver^  favorably. 

Mr.  Liston  afterwards  performed  one  of  the  minor  but  most  painful  operations 
of  surg^ery — the  partial  removal  of  the  nail  in  onychia^on  a  man  similarly  nar- 
cotised, and  with  precisely  the  same  result.  The  patient  seemed  to  feel  no  pain, 
and,  upon  rousing  up  after  the  operation,  declared  that  he  had  felt  none. 

In  these  cases  the  ether  vapour  was  administered  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
apparatus  extemporaneously  contrived  by  Mr.  Sqnire,  of  Oxford  street,  it  con- 
sisted of  the  bottom  part  of  a  Nooth's  apparatus,  naving  a  glass  funnel  filled  with 
sponge  soaked  in  pure  washed  ether,  in  the  upper  orifice,  and  one  of  Read's  flexible 
inhaling  tubes  in  the  lower.  As  the  ether  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  it 
became  vaporized,  and  the  vapour  bein?  heavy,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vase,  and  was  thence  inspired  through  the  flexible  tube.  No  heat  was  applied  to 
the  apparatus  or  the  ether. 

The  momentous  details  given  above  suggest  many  remarks  which  we  have  no 
room  to  record.  We  are  onlv  able  to  observe  that  if  tiie  new  process  shall  super- 
sede that  employed,  with  a  like  object,  by  the  mesmerists,  we  must  concede  to 
them  that  it  supplies,  from  analogy,  additional  reasons  for  believing  in  their  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  production  bv  their  process,  of  insensibility  to  pain.  (See 
Art.  X,  in  our  last  Number.)  The  readers  of  two  articles  in  our  last  and 
present  Numbers,  will  also  observe  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  present  results  on 
the  semi-psychical  discussions  contained  in  them.  J.  F. 
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Troops  of  the  Madras  Army  on  the  Line  of  March  from  one  Station 
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LoRiMER,  M.D.    Published  by  Order  of  Ooyernment. — Madras,  1846. 
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"  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Insect  Life  as  a  Cause  of  Disease'*  (pp.  567). 
Second  edition. — London,  1840. 

The  investigation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  nature  of  the  disease  com- 
monly called  "  Asiatic  Cholera,"  is  one  of  the  great  medical  problems  of 
our  time.  Our  interest  in  the  subject  is  testified  by  the  variety  of  works 
which  have  been  pubhshed  upon  it,  and  by  the  labour  which  has  been 
spent  in  examining  it.  And  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  cholera  it  will  appear  that  a  considerable  amount  of  real  knowledge 
has  been  attained.  The  observation  of  nearly  thirty  years  has  g^iven  us  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  a  great  measure  yet  unanalysed,  from  wMch  future 
inquirers  may  venture  to  make  a  safe  and  tolerably  complete  generali- 
sation. Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  present  great  uncertainty  and 
obscurity  exist,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  most*  important  points,  and 
that  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence  are  widely  at  variance.  In  some 
instances,  this  is  probably  inevitable  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  but 
in  other  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  erroneous  conclusions  have 
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When  the  apparatus  is  withdrawn  at  the  moment  of  unconsciousness,  it  continues 
upon  the  average  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  patient  then  recovers  completely 
or  incompletely,  without  subsequent  ill  effects. 

**  But  if  the  respiration  of  the  vapour  be  prolonged  much  beyond  the  first  period, 
the  symptoms  are  more  permanent  in  their  character.  In  one  of  the  first  cases, 
that  of  a  young  boy,  the  inhalation  was  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  ten 
minutes,  and  the  subsequent  narcotism  and  drowsiness  lasted  more  than  an  hour. 
In  a  case  alluded  to  before,  the  narcotism  was  complete  more  than  twenty  minutes; 
the  insensibility  approached  to  coma. 

**  The  process  is  obviously  adapted  to  operations  which  are  brief  in  their  dura- 
tion, whatever  be  their  severity.  Of  these  the  two  most  striking  are,  perhaps, 
amputations  and  the  extraction  of  teeth.  In  protracted  dissections,  the  pain  of  the 
first  incision  alone  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  its  use ;  and  it  may  here- 
after produce  a  narcotism  of  an  hour*s  duration.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  applicable 
in  cases  requiring  a  suspension  of  muscular  action ;  such  as  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations or  of  strangulated  hernia ;  and,  finally,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  alle- 
viation of  functions  pain,  of  muscular  spasm,  as  in  cramp  and  colic,  and  as  a 
sedative  or  narcotic.'* 


P.S,  Dec.  22. — Yesterday  we  had  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  new 
mode  of  cheating  pain  put  in  practice  by  a  master  of  chirurg^ry  on  our  own  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  theatre  of  University  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Liston  am- 
putated the  thigh  of  a  man  previously  narcotised  by  inhalation  of  the  ether  vapour. 
Shortly  after  being  placed  on  the  operating  table,  the  patient  began  to  inhale,  and  be- 
came apparently  insensible  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes.  The  operation 
then  commenced ;  and  the  limb  was  removed  in  what  seemed  to  us  a  marvellously 
short  space  of  time—certainly  less  than  a  minute ;  the  patient  remaining,  during  tiie 
incisions  and  the  tying  of  the  arteries,  perfectly  still  and  motionless.  While  the 
vessels  were  being  secured,  on  being  spoken  to  be  roused  partially  up  (still  showing 
no  signs  of  pain),  and  answered  questions  put  to  him  in  a  slow,  drowsy  manner. 
He  declared  to  us  that  at  no  part  of  the  operation  had  he  felt  pain,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  partially  conscious;  he  heard  some  words,  and  felt  that  gomething  was 
being  done  to  ois  limb.  He  was  not  aware,  till  told,  that  the  limb  was  off,  and,  whmi 
he  knew  it,  expressed  great  gratification  at  having  been  saved  from  pain.  The  man 
seemed  cjuite  awake  when  removed  from  the  operation-room,  and  continued  so. 
Everything  has  since  proceeded  as  usual,  and  very  favorably. 

Mr.  Liston  afterwards  performed  one  of  the  minor  but  most  painful  operations 
of  surgery — the  partial  removal  of  the  nail  in  onychia— on  a  man  simiwurly  nar- 
cotised, and  with  precisely  the  same  result.  The  patient  seemed  to  feel  no  pain, 
and,  upon  rousing  up  after  the  operation,  declared  that  he  had  felt  none. 

In  these  cases  the  ether  vapour  was  administered  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
apparatus  extemporaneously  contrived  by  Mr.  Squire,  of  Oxford  street.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  bottom  part  of  a  Nooth's  apparatus,  naving  a  glass  funnel  filled  with 
sponge  soaked  in  pure  waihed  ether,  in  the  upper  orifice,  and  one  of  Read's  flexible 
inhaling  tubes  in  the  lower.  As  the  ether  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  it 
became  vaporized,  and  the  vapour  being  heavy,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vase,  and  was  thence  inspired  through  the  flexible  tube.  No  heat  was  applied  to 
the  apparatus  or  the  ether. 

The  momentous  details  given  above  suggest  many  remarks  which  we  have  no 
room  to  record.  We  are  oolv  able  to  observe  that  if  the  new  process  shall  super- 
sede that  employed,  with  a  like  object,  by  the  mesmerists,  we  must  concede  to 
them  that  it  supplies,  from  analogy,  additional  reasons  for  believing  in  their  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  production  hv  their  process,  of  insensibility  to  pain.  (See 
Art.  X,  in  our  last  Number.)  The  readers  of  two  articles  in  our  last  and 
present  Numbers,  will  also  observe  tlie  bearing  of  some  of  the  present  results  on 
the  semi-psychical  discussions  contained  in  them.  J.  P. 
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edition. — London,  1846. 

3.  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  it  has  appeared  amongst  the  Native 
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"  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Insect  Life  as  a  Cause  of  Disease  (pp.  567). 
Second  edition. — London,  1840. 

The  investigation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  nature  of  the  disease  com- 
monly called  "  Asiatic  Cholera,"  is  one  of  the  great  medical  problems  of 
our  time.  Our  interest  in  the  subject  is  testified  by  the  variety  of  works 
which  have  been  published  upon  it,  and  by  the  labour  which  has  been 
spent  in  examining  it.  And  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  cholera  it  will  appear  that  a  considerable  amount  of  real  knowledge 
has  been  attained.  The  observation  of  nearly  thirty  years  has  given  us  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  a  great  measure  yet  unanalysed,  from  which  future 
inquirers  may  venture  to  make  a  safe  and  tolerably  complete  generali- 
sation. Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  present  great  uncertainty  and 
obscurity  exist,  with  regard  to  many  of  the  most-  important  points,  and 
that  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence  are  widely  at  variance.  In  some 
instances,  this  is  probably  inevitable  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  but 
in  other  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  erroneous  conclusions  have 
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Copland,  Kennedy,  Lorimer,  Holland,  on 


[April, 


been  arrived  at,  from  a  want  of  due  care  in  the  examination  of  evidence 
and  of  recorded  observation. 

Between  the  history  of  cholera  and  that  of  previous  epidemics  there 
exists  a  wide  and  singular  difference.  Never  before  have  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  authentic  record  of  the  very  commencement 
and  origin  of  a  pestilence.  The  ravages  of  the  "  Black  Death"  and  of  the 
'*  Sweating  Sickness*'  occurred  in  a  comparatively  unenlightened  age,  and 
first  made  their  appearance  among  rude  and  semi-barbarous  nations. 
Their  origin  was  concealed  by  the  clouds  of  geographical  ignorance,  their 
nature  defied  the  inquiry  of  an  unformed  physiology,  and  an  imperfect 
chemistry.  From  the  scattered  notices  and  records  of  contemporary 
writers  modem  industry  has  compiled  only  an  imperfect  and  disjointed 
narrative  of  their  progress. 

The  history  of  cholera  as  an  epidemic  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
pletest  in  the  records  of  medicine.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  would 
have  swept  over  the  earth  and  again  have  disappeared,  uninvestigated  and 
misunderstood.  But  the  remarkable  position  of  the  English  in  India,  has 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  apparent  commencement  of  this 
disease  in  1817,  in  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  Bengal,  and  of  tracing 
with  great  accuracy  each  step  of  its  variable  and  capricious  progress. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  this  minute  investigation  would 
have  thrown  no  Httle  light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  epidemic  diseases 
generally.  We  might  have  imagined  that  some  clue  would  be  given  us 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  great  subject  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  should  be  studied.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  in« 
creased  the  difficulty  of  the  subject;  another  problem  is  given  to  the 
inquiry ;  another  complex  affection  is  added  to  the  list  of  those  diseases, 
dissimilar  in  their  origin,  their  nature,  and  their  treatment,  but  which  are 
connected  together  by  the  one  single  tie  of  universality  of  prevalence. 

The  whole  subject  of  epidemic  diseases  is,  indeed,  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  The  subtle  agents  active  in  their  production,  are  for  the  most 
part  unrecognized  by  science.  The  various  conditions  in  which  the  bodies 
receiving  these  agents  are  placed,  either  by  changes  in  themselves,  or  by 
physical  alterations  in  surrounding  media,  are  undetermined  or  but  vaguely 
guessed  at.  The  division  which  has  been  made  of  them  into  contagions 
and  non-contagious  has  simplified  the  subject  only  in  appearance.  In 
reality  it  has  left  untouched  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  may  be 
that  hereafter  it  will  be  found  to  be  httle  more  than  a  verbal  distinctioi^ 
which  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  subject  could  have  introduced. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  contagion  of  cholera,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  general  consideration  of  contagious  and 
epidemic  agents. 

The  use  we  are  about  to  make  of  that  chapter  in  Dr.  Holland's  philo- 
sophical work  which  is  entitled  the  '  Method  of  Inquiry  as  to  Contagion,' 
has  induced  us  to  place  the  name  of  his  book  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
We  have  no  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  review  of  this 
able  work ;  this  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  even  if  we  had 
not  previously  noticed  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  its  philosophical  tone, 
and  by  its  acute  and  refined  critidsm,  it  is  a  work  destined  evidently  to 
exert  a  durable  influence  on  En§^b  medical  literature. 
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A  remark  made  by  Dr.  Holland  seems  to  us  the  solution  of  the  un- 
certainty and  variety  of  opinion  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  contagion. 

"  In  all  common  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  even  in  what  has  been  written 
npon  it,  infection  is  too  much  regarded  as  a  simple  and  uniform  act ;  and  the 
virus  transmitted  as  the  same  in  quantity  and  intensity.  Such  views,  however, 
carry  error  into  every  part  of  the  discussion.  (Holland,  p.  280.) 

The  fiill  meaning  of  this  passage  can  only  be  elucidated  by  a  short 
analysis  of  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  surrounding  the  inquiry  into 


The  most  common  notion  of  diseases  contagious,  and  diseases  epidemic 
but  not  contagious,  we  take  to  be  the  following.  In  both  cases  a  virus  is 
assumed,  a  tnateries  morbi  of  undetermined  nature  which  propagates  itself 
when  it  meets  with  its  conditions  of  development.  In  the  simply  contagious 
disease,  this  virus  or  morbid  agent  does  not  lose  its  power  of  propagation 
by  transmission  through  the  animal  economy ;  it  continues  even  to  propa- 
gate itself  still  more,  and  to  increase,  if  not  in  intensity,  certainly  in 
amount.  In  the  other  case,  the  agent  exhausts  itself  on  the  individual ; 
the  changes  it  leads  to,  annihilate  itself;  another  stock  of  virus  from  the 
original  source  is  requisite  for  the  attack  of  another  person.  In  both  cases, 
at  certain  times,  each  agent  acquires  an  extraordinary  power  of  develop- 
ment. The  conditions  producing  this  activity  are  but  partly  known» 
and  have  generally  been  referred  to  unusual  deviations  in  the  composition 
or  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  question  which  occurs  respecting  this  opinion  is  the  assump- 
tion of  a  materies  morbi,  or  poison.  In  the  case  of  contagions  communi- 
cable by  inoculation  we  admit  at  once  the  existence  of  a  virus ;  in  the 
case  of  contagions  which  clearly  infect  the  majority  of  persons,  in  the 
vicinity  of  diseased  people,  we  also  admit  the  virus,  although  it  is  incom- 
municable by  inoculation ;  in  the  case  of  a  disease,  endemic  and  local, 
such  as  ague,  we  also  analogically  admit  the  virus,  and  consider  it  in  this 
case  existent  in  the  atmosphere.  But  in  other  cases  of  diseases  undoubtedly 
epidemic,  the  presence  of  the  materies  morbi  is  more  doubtful.  For 
example,  at  certain  times  and  places,  dysentery  becomes  so  general  as  to 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  epidemic.  It  affects  people  whose  habits 
and  modes  of  living  have  not  in  any  way  conduced  to  the  disease,  and  it 
is  referred,  therefore,  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  atmospheric  conditions ; 
to  great  humidity ;  to  sudden  and  unequal  vicissitudes  of  temperature ; 
or  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  and  other  changes  of  a  similar  kind. 
This  explanation  is  probably  correct,  and  if  so,  it  affords  us  an  example  of 
a  disease  spreading  over  large  districts  of  country,  on  account  of  changes 
produced  m  the  animal  system,  by  causes  acting,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, upon  the  secretions  and  processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition. 
Here  the  atmosphere  has  produced  an  epidemic,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  this  and  another  arising  from  less  obvious 
causes  and  spreading  over  a  wider  extent  of  country,  because  this  would 
be  to  assume  that  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  alterations  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  can  accurately  measure  its  variations.  The  question  stands 
thus :  we  see  that  certain  atmospheric  changes,  for  the  most  part  obvious 
enough,  are  sufficient  without  reference  to  a  supposed  virus  to  induce  in 
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a  great  number  of  people  a  peculiar  disease  ;  how  is  it  to  be  proved,  that 
analogous  changes  which  may  be  to  us  more  obscure  and  latent,  do  not 
produce  other  infections,  by  means  of  similar  obscure  influences  on  the 
processes  of  nutiition  ? 

In  this  position  now  remains  the  subject  of  cholera.  Some  would  refer 
it  entirely  to  atmospheric  changes ;  others  to  a  material  poison  requiring 
for  its  propagation  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  but  not  repro- 
duced by  the  human  body ;  and  a  third  class  of  observers  would  make  it 
a  poison  reproducing  itself  by  transmission  like  smallpox,  and  merely 
influenced  as  this  disease  is,  by  atmospheric  states  favorable  to  its 
generation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  respecting  diseases  decidedly  contagious, 
difficulties  arise  which  indicate  at  once  how  scanty  is  our  resJ  knowledge, 
and  how  inefficient  are  our  means  of  extending  it.  The  question  we  have 
proposed  is  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  spe- 
cific agents  ;  difficult  as  this  is,  it  becomes  much  more  complicated,  if  we 
allow  that  the  two  classes  of  agents  are  convertible  into  one  another. 
Thus,  a  certain  class  of  reasoners,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  various 
phenomena  manifested  in  cholera,  in  continued  fever,  and  other  diseases, 
nave  imagined  that  a  disease,  at  first  non-contagious  and  of  atmospheric 
origin,  may  gradually  acquire  the  property  of  being  transmitted  from  body  to 
body,  or  may  give  rise  to  an  agent  capable  of  doing  it ;  that  at  difliereut 
periods  of  the  disease,  this  primary  or  secondary  agent  may  manifest  diffe- 
rent and  apparently  irreconcilable  properties,  being  at  one  time  expended 
in  the  system,  and  at  another,  deriving  from  this  system  increase  of  power; 
at  one  time  annihilated,  at  another  generated,  and  under  both  conditions 
producing  an  identical  pathological  state. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  possible,  this  question  should  first  be  settled  ; 
otherwise  endless  fallacies  may  be  introduced  into  the  inquiry.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  at  present  susceptible  of  determination  :  argu- 
ments and  suppositions  on  either  side  balance  each  other,  and  the  opinions 
of  those  well  informed  on  the  subject,  are  in  all  probability  equally 
divided. 

The  instance  of  continued  fever  completely  illustrates  the  case  of  cholera 
considered  in  this  light.  Everybody  admits  a  continued  fever,  arising 
from  local  circumstances,  from  vegetable  effluvia,  from  malaria, — from,  in 
fact,  a  modification  of  the  causes  of  remittent  fever ;  occasionally,  dso, 
a  continued  fever  seems  to  arise  simply  from  atmospheric  vicissitudes. 
Neither  of  these  can  be  considered  as  at  first  contagious ;  yet  it  is  the 
general  opinion,  and  one  founded  on  long  experience,  that  a  fever  exists  in 
this  country,  which  is  undistinguishable,  as  far  as  symptoms  and  morbid 
appearances  are  concerned,  from  the  two  former  afiections,  and  which  yet 
is  contagious.  Is  this  fever  distinct  from  the  former,  or  is  it  a  product 
of  them  I  We  think  that  no  one  can  doubt,  after  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  on  this  point,  that  a  contagious  property  may  be  attached  at  a 
certain  stage  to  a  fever,  which  at  first  was  not  merely  evidently  caused  by 
malaria,  but  which  presented  even  the  characters  of  a  true  remittent. 
There  is  equal  evidence  to  prove  that  a  fever  apparently  similar  may  be 
contagious  from  the  commencement.    Here  we  see  two  causes,  seemingly 
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different,  producing  apparently  an  identical  disease :  although  all  reasoning 
on  the  subject  would  hold  this  to  be  almost  impossible. 

Some  would  here  make  a  distinction  between  contagions,  and  would 
assume  that  the  agents  of  smallpox,  measles,  or  scarlatina  are  to  be  dis> 
tinguished  from  the  more  undefined  contagion  of  typhus,  as  being  strictly 
generated  from  similar  agents  which  pre-exist,  and  have  never  been  proved 
to  arise  de  novo.  And  they  remark  that  these  contagions  possess  also  the 
remarkable  power  of  destroying  in  the  system  the  property  it  at  first  pos- 
sessed to  be  affected  by,  and  to  reproduce,  them. 

Great  as  this  difference  is,  it  maybe  questioned  whether  much  influence 
ought  to  be  attached  to  it.  Among  the  diseases  themselves  which  are  thus 
separated,  we  find  differences  as  striking  as  those  supposed  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  comparatively  irregular  and  recurrent  typhus.  The  same  virus 
produces  apparently  the  mere  local  affection  of  the  fauces  and  the  true  or 
regular  scarlatina  ;  yet  one  disease  is  recurrent  and  the  other  not ;  small- 
pox transmitted  through  the  system  of  a  brute  undergoes  the  remarkable 
change  of  being  afterwards  able  to  be  propagated  only  by  actual  contact. 
Between  the  different  poisons  of  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  measles  are 
found  also  great  differences  in  point  of  diffusion,  adherence  to  clothes, 
&c.  It  may  be  questioned  also  whether  this  non-recurrence  of  a  disease 
is  ever  quite  complete ;  we  know  it  not  to  be  the  case  in  cowpox,  which 
gives  immunity  only  in  certain  cases,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  certain  time ;  per- 
haps smallpox  would,  after  a  longer  interval  than  human  life  allows  it» 
also  return.  It  is  not  proved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  typhus  does  not 
give  a  shorter  period  of  exemption ;  some  writers  hold  this  opinion,  which 
if  correct,  woidd  at  once  remove  this  distinction,  as  far  as  recurrence  is 
concerned,  between  itself  and  the  contagious  exanthemata.  Sir  W.  Pym 
and  others  are  strong  advocates  for  this  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
tagious" yellow  fever. 

The  points  we  have  alluded  to  give  us  some  insight  into  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject ; — ^we  see  great  changes  occurring  in  the  poison  of  small- 
pox by  the  action  of  the  living  system  of  the  cow.  If  our  experience 
were  greater,  other  diseases  of  brutes  might  become  known  to  us,  as  de- 
rived from  diseases  in  man,  analogous  but  not  identical.  Rabies  in  the 
dog  again  produces  in  the  human  body  a  disease  distinctly  modified  by 
the  transmission.  If  the  chemistry  of  vitality  possesses  this  remarkable 
power,  why  should  we  doubt  that  out  of  a  non-contagious  miasma  it  may 
generate  another  principle  possessing  the  power  of  transmission  ? 

At  any  rate,  considering  our  ignorance,  it  would  not  be  right  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  this  occurrence  ;  and  yet,  admitting  it,  it  seems  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  comprehend  principles  which,  for  anything  we  know,  may  be 
continually  varying  in  Nature,  although  their  appreciable  effects  remain 
the  same. 

Leaving  this  question  of  "  convertibility,"  we  find  another  difficulty 
almost  as  great,  which  it  is  necessary  fully  to  investigate  before  much 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  inquiry.  We  have  hitherto  alluded  only  to 
the  virus  itself,  but  great  modifications  are  produced  in  each  contagious 
agent  by  the  surrounding  media.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  effluvia 
from  persons  affected  with  smallpox,  measles,  &c.,  being  difiused  through 
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the  atmosphere  become  innocuous  when  diluted  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  extent  is  not  accurately  known,  but  appears  to  differ  considerably  in 
the  different  well-known  instances  of  contagion.  We  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  this  extent  will  not  merely  depend  upon  the  Tirulence,  intensity, 
or  abundance  of  the  emanating  yirus,  but  that  it  will  also  depend  upon 
the  properties  at  the  time  of  the  medium  with  which  it  is  commixed. 
That  is  to  say,  we  see  during  certain  years  that,  apparently  from  unex- 
plained and  occult  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  me  yirus  of  smallpox 
acquires  an  unusual  power  of  deyelopment ;  that  which  happens  thus  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  poison,  may  continually  occur  in  those  detached 
portions  of  it,  which  emanate  from  an  infected  person.  We  can  conceive, 
then,  either  a  rapid  or  a  slow  diffusion  of  a  contagion,  and  it  is  not  too 
mach  to  assume  that,  in  the  case  of  smaUpox,  if  by  any  chance  those  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  which  favour  its  diffusion  were  to  be  absent,  it 
might,  for  a  time,  become  a  disease  propagated  only  by  contact  and  ino- 
culation. On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  require  much  stretch  of  ima- 
gination to  conceive  that  the  presence  of  some  of  its  conditions  of  existence 
in  unusual  abundance,  might  cause  a  virus  to  be  so  rapidly  diffused  and 
dissipated  as  to  be  incapable  of  inoculation,  and  to  become  only  in- 
fectious. 

It  has  been  observed  that  under  certain  circumstances  smallpox  cannot 
be  inoculated.  Dr.  Copland  noticed  this  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  same  circumstance  is  recorded  by  Norris,  in  the  *  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1781,'  (p.  53.)  He  states  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Harmattan  on  the  African  coast,  smallpox  is  not  contagious.*  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  the  virus  of  cowpox  loses  its  activity  in  particular 
climates  in  India.  And  this  is  not  owing  to  modifications  produced  by 
heat  in  the  dried  virus,  because  it  is  propagated  with  dificulty  even  when 
one  case  has  accidentally  succeeded ;  and,  in  addition,  virus  similar  to 
that  which  proves  unsuccessful  during  one  season  will  succeed  in  another. 
Dr.  Copland  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  hot,  moist,  and  sultry 
weather,  following  the  rainy  season,  on  the  African  coast,  the  variolous 
poison  acquires  an  extraordinary  power  of  development,  and  is  extensively 
diffused  and  fatal. 

Once  admit  that  atmospheric  conditions  will  modify  a  virus  to  this 
extent,  and  the  whole  question  of  contagion  becomes  expanded  and  altered. 
Pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  this  view  would  consider  contaffion  as 
simply  an  accidental  property  impressed  upon  a  poison  by  conditions 
which  are  necessarily  variable  and  uncertain. 

Without  going  to  this  length  we  may  feel  justified  in  doubting  how  far 

*  Dr.  Dobton,  In  whose  paper  Mr.  NorrSs*«  obterrationt  are  recorded,  remarks.  «  that  In  the  year 
1770  there  were  on  board  the  Unity,  at  Uhydah.  more  than  900  slaves ;  the  smallpox  broke  oat 
among  them,  and  It  was  determined  to  inoculate.  Those  who  were  inoculated  before  the  H«r> 
mattan  come  on  got  through  very  well.  About  70  were  inoculated  a  day  or  two  alter  the  Harmattan 
set  in,  but  not  one  had  either  sickness  or  eruption.  It  was  imagined  that  the  infection  was  effbc- 
tually  dispersed  and  the  ship  dear  of  the  disorder,  but  hi  a  very  few  weeks  it  began  to  appeer  amoi^ 
these  70.  About  60  were  inoculated  the  second  time  t  the  others  had  the  disease  in  the  natural 
way.**  (Philosophical  Transactions  for  I7B1,  p.  54.)  The  Harmattan  has  also,  according  to  Mr.  Norris, 
a  beneficial  effect  on  all  disorders.  It  is  an  extremely  dry.  but  not  a  hot  wind.  The  thermometer 
during  Its  preralence  seldom  averages  more  than  80  degrees  at  midday.  On  account  of  its  dryiMM 
vegetables  are  mudi  injured  by  it. 
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the  dmsion  into  diseases  communicable  only  by  contact,  and  diseases 
transmissible  without  direct  contact  and  inoculation,  may  not  be  hereafter 
proved  to  be  only  an  expression  of  greater  or  less  yolatiUty  and  diffusion. 

If  the  phrase  "conditions  of  existence,"  which  we  have  more  than  once 
employed,  be  a  correct  one,  it  implies  several  important  laws  of  contagion. 
It  implies  that  a  virus  from  want  of  such  conditions  may  be  destroyed  or 
rendered  inert,  as  has  been  said  to  be  the  case  with  typhus  and  contagious 
yellow  fever,  which  are  destroyed  by  very  hot  or  by  cold  weather  respec- 
tively. It  implies  also,  not  mere  existence,  but  development  and  increase 
of  a  virus,  and  this  consideration  leads  to  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  practical,  part  of  the  inquiry  into  contagion ;  it  leads  to  the  question 
whether  a  contagious  virus  is  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication,  apart 
from  well-known  multiplying  sources  like  the  animal  system.  If  this  is 
admitted,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  make  Use  of  the  usual  evidence 
which  has  generally  been  considered  sufficient  to  determine  the  question 
of  the  contagion  of  a  particular  disease. 

''It  is  a  frequent  mistake,"  writes  Dr.  Holland,  "in reasoning  upon  contagion 
to  consider  that  the  infectious  nature  of  a  disease  may  be  disproved  by  showing 
that  it  has  been  spread  without  any  obvious  communication  through  man  or  human 
means.  The  two  conditions  brought  into  the  question  are,  in  fact,  perfectly 
compatible  with  each  other.  If  a  virus  can  be  transmitted  from  the  body  througn 
a  few  feet  of  air,  we  are  not  entitled,  from  the  partial  experiments  hitherto  made, 
to  set  any  limit  to  the  extent  to  which,  under  ravorable  circumstances,  it  may  be 
conveyed  through  the  same  or  other  medium.  Commou  reason  here  concurs 
with  our  actual  experience  of  the  transmission  of  the  virus  of  certain  diseases  in 
various  ways  and  to  remote  distances.**  (Holland,  p.  281.) 

If  this  view  be  correct,  and  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  contest  it,  much 
greater  scope  must  be  given  to  the  idea  of  contagion.  The  fact  of  a 
person  falling  sick  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  exposed  to  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  a  disease,  has  hitherto  been  considered  strong  negative 
evidence  that  the  disease  in  question  was  not  propagated  by  t£e  human 
system,  but  was  of  atmospheric  or  other  non-contagious  origin.  But  such 
evidence  under  this  view  is  worth  nothing,  and,  in  fact,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  disprove  the  presumed  contagious  nature  of  any  disease  spreading 
epidemically. 

K  it  be  allowed  that  a  germ  of  contagious  matter  thrown  off  from 
the  body  of  a  diseased  person  may  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  distance, 
and  may  still  possess  (or  acquire  ?)  sufficient  intensity  to  affect  individuals 
who  haye  not  been  within  the  usually  recognized  sphere  of  infection, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  quarantines,  cordons,  and  similar  attempts 
to  localize  the  contagious  virus,  are  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the 
laws  of  infection ;  and  that  the  only  true  way  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  a  disease  is  by  recognizing,  and  as  a  consequence,  removing  its  conditions 
of  development. 

We  have  entered  thus  far  into  this  very  obscure  and  extensive  subject, 
with  a  view  of  indicating  some  of  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  us  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  full  investigation.  But  we  are  conscious  that 
many  eminent  and  philosophical  inquirers  will  consider  that  we  have  im- 
puted to  the  subject  a  vaguer  and  more  indefinite  character  than  really  be- 
longs to  it.    To  take  as  an  example  two  writers  on  cholera,  whose  names 
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appear  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Drs.  Cophmd  and  Kennedy :  both  these 
gentlemen  are  firm  believers  in  the  contagious  nature  of  cholera,  and  in 
the  most  limited  sense  of  the  word.  Contagion,  according  to  them,  im- 
plies either  contact  or  immediate  proximity,  and  the  virus  requires  to  act 
on  living  systems,  to  insure  its  increase  and  activity.  Those  states  of  the 
atmosjphere  produced  by  changes  in  itself,  or  by  emanations  into  it  from 
the  soil,  pr  from  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition,  and  which  we  have 
termed  conditions  of  existence,  are  considered  to  have  only  a  limited 
effect,  and  as  not  essential  to  the  development  and  action  of  Uie  materies 
morbi.  When  the  disease  spreads  they  trace  intercourse  in  every  case, 
and  Dr.  Copland  explicitly  denies  that  cholera  has  ever  entered  a  town 
which  had  not  held  intercourse  with  an  infected  place. 

"  Those  who  argue  against  its  traosmissible  nature  cannot  show  a  single  in- 
stance of  its  appearance  in  anv  place  without  the  previous  communication  with 
an  infected  place  or  persons  of  a  nature  to  propagate  the  malady.**  (Copland, 
op.  cit.  par.  93.) 

This  view  of  contagion  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  being  more  defined 
and  precise  than  the  one  we  have  already  discussed.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  simplify  it  still  more.  Many  writers  are  inclined  to  deny  the 
power  of  conversion  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  living  system.  They 
argue  that  all  contagions  are  fixed,  definite,  and  inconvertible,  and  once 
arising  de  novo,  probably  from  animal  sources,  ever  after  remain  gradually 
increasing  or  decreasing  according  to  circumstances. 

If  this  could  be  proved,  the  question  would  at  once  assume  a  more  de- 
cided form  and  a  narrower  basis.  It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Copland  has 
adopted  this  view,  and  has  laboured  to  support  it  with  great  consistency 
in  all  his  writings  on  contagious  diseases.  In  the  same  category  with 
smallpox,  measles,  &c.,  he  would  include  yellow  fever,  cholera,  iplague, 
and  typhus.  Thus  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever,  although  he  is  obhged  to 
admit  that  a  malignant  remittent  fever  will  arise  from  malaria,  he  yet  en- 
deavours to  distinguish  this  from  true  yellow  fever,  which  he  supposes  to 
spring  from  a  contagion  of  its  own,  to  be  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  not 
capable  of  recurrence.  He  distinguishes  the  typhoid  fever"  from  true 
typhus,  the  one  arising  from  malaria,  the  other  from  a  specific  contagion, 
and  does  not  allow  that  one  is  convertible  into  the  other.  So  also  with 
cholera ;  he  endeavours  to  prove  its  true  contagious  nature,  and  is  evi- 
dently strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  only  occurs  once  during  life. 

Although  we  cannot  regard  the  definition  of  contagion  as  at  all  settled, 
and  believe  that  great  difierences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
observers  as  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that 
in  entering  into  the  evidence  of  contagion,  as  far  as  cholera  is  concerned, 
we  should  have  some  decided  understanding  on  the  point  in  question.  We 
will  therefore  adopt,  for  the  time,  the  limited  and  restricted  definition  of  con- 
tagion, as  implying  either  contact  or  proximity.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  received  by  the  two  authors  who  have  most  recently  written  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  view  of  the  question  which  they  profess  to  prove  by  evi- 
dence, and  presents  therefore  a  tangible  and  defined  point  for  discussion. 

In  his  present  article.  Dr.  Copland  reproduces  the  evidence  which  he 
brought  forward  in  1832,  to  prove  the  contagion  of  cholera.  He  is  also 
entirely  consistent  with  the  view  he  has  taken  of  contagion  generally ;  he 
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allows  DO  compromise,  and  makes  no  reservation :  cholera  spreads  by 
human  intercourse  alone,  and  derives  its  existence  or  action  from  the  living 
body  only. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  work  is  a  reprint  of  one  published  at  Calcutta  in  1826. 
His  arguments  for  contagion  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  Bombay  Medical 
Report,  published  in  1819.  Although  an  ardent  contaeionist,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  collect  any  personal  evidence  of  the  fact ; 
aud  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  since  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  has 
apparently  suggested  to  him  no  new  argument  in  its  favour. 

It  is  admitted  by  ail  parties  that  cholera  is  not  communicable  by  ino- 
culation. The  observations  on  this  point  are  perfectly  conclusive,  and 
indeed  undisputed.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  precautions 
necessary  in  examining  into  the  evidence  of  a  disease  which  is  contagious, 
but  not  communicable  by  inoculation. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  incident  to  the  subject  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  nature  of  these  presumed  morbid  poisons,  of  their 
alterations,  modes  of  development,  and  conditions  of  existence.  But  in 
tracing  their  efiects  on  the  system,  we  find  no  less  obscurity  and  difficulty 
produced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  system  necessary  for  their 
manifestation.  If  we  were  doubtful  about  the  agent,  we  are  still  more 
doubtful  about  the  recipient.  Of  one  thing  we  seem  to  be  certain  ;  that 
there  must  be  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  a  predisposition  before 
the  agent  can  act ;  and  this  predisposition,  in  the  case  of  the  better  known 
contagions,  is  all  but  universal ;  every  person  has  it,  and  yet  immediately 
after  it  has  developed  the  disease,  it  is  lost,  obliterated,  and  future  expo- 
sure to  the  virus  produces  no  return  of  it.  What  this  predisposition  is, 
in  the  case  of  smallpox,  measles,  &c.,  we  are  totally  ignorant ;  the  recon- 
dite processes  of  sanguifaction  and  nutrition  concerned  in  its  production 
and  destruction  are  unrecognized  by  our  present  science. 

Assuming  cholera  to  be  contagious,  a  predisposition  of  body  must  be 
also  assumed.  It  is  also  fair  to  believe  tnat  this  predisposition  is  often 
absent.  We  know  that  in  the  case  of  smallpox  it  is  sometimes  absent. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  or  to  limit  the  frequency  of  its  absence  in  the 
case  of  cholera. 

Admitting  this,  we  must  also  admit  that  in  examining  the  evidence  of 
contagion  we  must  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  negative  evidence ;  we  must 
expect  many  instances  of  immunity  in  persons  exposed  to  the  virus,  but 
who  wanted  the  predisposition. 

We  proceed,  then,  briefly  to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  contagion  of 
cholera,  using  the  term  conventionally  in  its  restricted  sense,  as  implying 
either  contact  or  proximity. 

The  principal  evidence  on  which  a  disease  incommunicable  by  inocu- 
lation, is  yet  supposed  to  be  contagious,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

1 .  It  is  found  that  those  most  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection,  viz. 
medical  men,  friends  of  the  sick,  and  hospital  attendants,  show  a  greater 
percentage  of  attacks  than  persons  not  so  exposed.  It  does  not  follow 
that  this  increased  percentage  should  be  considerable,  but  it  must  be 
uniform  and  constant. 
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2.  IndividnalB  or  bodies  of  men  infected  with  the  disease  are  capable 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  of  communicating  it  to  the  fixed 
inhabitants.  Fixed  inhabitants  never  receive  this  disease  unless  it  haa 
been  imported  by  the  arrival  of  infected  individuals.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease from  such  infected  persons. 

3.  Individuals  or  bodies  of  men  preserving  a  strict  quarantine,  must 
necessarily  show  a  diminished  percentage  of  attacks.  Allowing  that  ind- 
dental  and  untraceable  introductions  of  the  disease  may  occasionaUy  occur, 
stiU  this  cannot  be  supposed  completely  to  equalize  the  proportion. 

We  shall  shortly  consider  the  evidence  under  these  three  heads : 

1.  Do  medical  and  other  attendants  on  the  sick  show  an  increased  per- 
centage  of  attack  ? 

Dr.  Copland  answers  in  the  affirmative.  As  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
he  adduces  3  instances  of  positive  evidence,  viz.  the  case  of  the  6.5th 
Regiment  alluded  to  by  Drs.  Burrel  and  Craw,  and  the  statements  of  Drs. 
Stokes  and  Daun.  There  are  a  few  other  statements  of  a  similar  kind  in 
the  Indian  Reports  which  he  has  not  noticed.  The  negative  evidence 
from  India,  opposed  to  this  view,  is  very  definite  and  conclusive. 

In  the  'Bombay  Report,'  published  in  1819,  we  find  39  letters,  of 
which  37  are  from  difierent  medical  officers.  Of  these,  23  do  not  allude 
in  any  way  to  the  question  of  contagion,  and  mention  nothing  about 
their  hospital  attendants ;  6  believe  in  contagion,  but  of  these,  3  mention 
that  the  assistants  and  hospital  attendants  were  not  attacked,  viz.  Dr. 
Taylor  (p.  195),  Dr.  Jukes  (p.  172),  and  Captain  Sykes  (p.  118).  Of 
the  other  3  who  profess  their  belief  in  contagion,  2,  viz.  Drs.  Burrel  and 
Craw,  cite  the  same  instance  of  hospital  attendants  being  attacked,  and 
the  remaining  gentleman,  Mr.  Coats,  does  not  refer  at  all  to  hospital  at- 
tendants. (Bombay  Report,  p.  145.) 

In  the  'Madras  Report,'  published  in  1824,  we  find  altogether  8  in- 
stances where  the  reporters  state  that  those  nearest  the  sick  were  attacked, 
but  several  of  these  are  very  doubtful  cases,  being  imperfectly  and  loosely 
reported.  The  greater  number  of  reporters  do  not  make  any  statement 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  following  gentlemen  expressly  state  that 
none  of  their  attendants  were  ever  attacked,  viz.,  Messrs.  Gibson  (p.  1), 
Haines  (p.  32),  M*Andrew  (p.  33),  Smith  (p.  38),  Sutton  (p.  41-5), 
Scott  (p.  57),  White  (p.  65),  Campbell  (p.  77),  Goldie  (p.  137),  Mitchell 
(p.  141),  Chakners  (p.  142),  Fasken  (p.  201),  and  Barton  (p.  208).  In 
addition,  Mr.  Scott,  the  editor  of  the  Report,  brings  forward  many  other 
cases  ''of  the  most  striking  instances  of  immunity  from  the  disease 
under  the  most  intimate  personal  intercourse."  (Madras  Report.) 

In  the  'Bengal  Report,'  published  in  1820,  we  find  the  editor,  Mr. 
Jameson,  stating,  "  that  the  medical  observer,  in  his  attendance  upon  pa- 
tients, did  not  find  himself  or  his  assistants  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
it  than  such  persons  as  had  no  communication  with  the  infected"  (Bengal 
Report,  p.  123);  and  he  also  gives  a  list  of  between  250  and  300  medical 
men  in  tne  Company's  service  in  Bengal,  most  of  whom  saw  the  disease 
largely,  and  of  these  only  3  persons  were  attacked,  and  only  1  attack  was 
fatal. 
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The  chief  Indian  writers  on  cholera  since  this  date,  who  allnde  to  this 
point,  are  Messrs.  Orton,  Annesley,  Twinine,  and  Corhyn ;  and  there  are 
two  or  three  allusions  to  it  in  various  numbers  of  the  *  Calcutta  Transao> 
tions,'  and  of  the  '  Madras  Medical  Journal.' 

Of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Orton  was  the  only  one  who  believed  in  con- 
tagion, and  yet,  after  examining  into  the  evidence  on  the  point  in  question, 
he  says : 

"  We  are  there/ore  forced  to  the  conclusion,  however  at  variance  with  the 
common  laws  of  contagion,  that  in  this  disease,  at  least,  in  India,  the  mott  intimate 
intercoune  with  the  sick  is  not  in  general  productive  of  more  infection  than  the 
a?erage  quantity  throughout  the  community.**  (Orton  on  Cholera,  2d  Edition, 
p.  326.) 

The  other  writers  are  all  disbelievers  in  contagion,  and  make  strong 
statements  respecting  the  exemption  of  hospital  attendants.  For  these, 
see  Annesley  (Sketches,  &c.,  p.  244),  Twining  (On  Diseases  of  Bengal, 
p.  536,  1st  Edition,  1832),  Corbyn  (On  Cholera,  p.  96),  and  the  'Calcutta 
Transactions'  (vol.  v,  pp.  318-19,  and  vol.  vii,  p.  330). 

The  negative  evidence  then,  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  is  exceedingly 
strong,  and  did  our  limits  permit  us  to  extract  the  different  statements  on 
either  side,  it  would  be  seen  how  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory  are 
the  arguments  of  those  who  argue  for  the  immunity  of  the  hospital  atten- 
dants, than  of  those  who  hold  the  opposite  opinion.  In  Egypt,  Clot  Bey 
states  that  no  hospital  attendants  were  attacked.  (Annals  de  M6decine 
Physiologique  for  1833.) 

The  European  evidence  on  this  point  is  more  contradictory,  but  still  the 
negative  side  has  a  great  preponderance  of  opinion  and  statement.  At 
Orenburg  the  attendants  were  entirely  exempt.  (lichtenstadt.) 

In  St.  Petersburg  it  appears  that  there  was  from  some  cause  an 
unusual  mortality  among  the  physicians,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
all  those  who  died  of  cholera  had  been  in  personal  contact  with  the 
disease.  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry  think  that  many  hospital  attendants  were 
attacked  in  the  ill-ventilated  hospitals.  In  some  hospitals  very  few  were 
attacked.  Dr.  Hamett,  on  the  authority  of  Drs.  Barchervitz  and  Daun, 
denies  that  any  of  the  nurses  or  sick  attendants  were  attacked  in  the 
Cholera  Hospitals  of  Dantzic,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  West  Prussia. 
(Hamett's  Report  on  Cholera  at  Dantzic,  p.  157.) 

Sir  G.  Lefevre  "  never  knew  any  instance  of  sick  jpersons  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  their  attendants."  (On  Cholera  in  St.  Petersburg, 
p.  33.) 

Dr.  Becker  states  that  hospital  attendants  were  attacked  in  Berlin, 
but  his  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  He  quotes  a  number  of  instances  in 
the  Cholera  Hospital,  No.  1,  of  Berlin,  as  having  been  affected  by  choleraji 
but  on  examining  these  it  is  extremely  doubtfid  whether  more  than  4  out 
of  39  were  cases  of  true  cholera. 

In  Warsaw  the  medical  men  and  attendants  enjoyed  a  remarkable  ex- 
emption from  attack.  (Relation  Historique,  &c.,  par  A.  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont,  p.  130.) 

In  Paris  the  phvsicians  and  surgeons  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  which  received 
a  great  number  of  cholera  cases,  signed  a  declaration  that  they  had  not 
observed  any  circumstances  authoriring  them  to  suspect  contagion.  This 
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of  course  implies  the  immunity  of  the  attendants.  To  this  declaration 
are  appended  the  names  of  Dupuytren,  Gendrin,  Breschet,  Majendie, 
Petit,  Recamier,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity. 

Without  wearying  our  readers  by  undue  prolixity,  we  may  state  that  the 
negative  evidence  afforded  us  by  the  spread  of  the  cholera  in  Europe,  pre- 
ponderates greatly  over  the  positive  evidence,  though  not  perhaps  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  the  Indian  evidence  on  the  same  side. 

We  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  those  nearest  the  sick  are  more  liable  to  attack 
than  others  not  so  exposed. 

II.  Do  individuaU  or  bodies  of  meUy  in  carrying  the  disease  from  place 
to  place,  communicate  it  to  the  fixed  inhabitants  ? 

Unless  a  disease  be  virulently  contagious,  it  is  exceedingly  difficnlt  to 
decide  a  question  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  all  the  sources  of  fallacies 
attributable  to  variations  in  the  morbid  agent,  or  to  the  systems  on  which 
it  acts,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  partial  and  biassed  evidence  always 
given  on  either  side  of  a  disputed  question,  the  possibility  of  coincidences, 
the  doubts  which  must  always  exist  as  to  the  correctness  of  diagnosis,  and 
other  difficulties  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  carriers  of  the  contagious  disease  may  either  be  single  individuals, 
or  bodies  of  men,  either  mifitary  or  civil.  The  movements  of  troops  are 
those  best  fitted  for  our  examination,  as  the  men  move  more  compactly, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  time  when  they  enter  or  leave  a  place.  Bodies 
of  men,  not  military,  are  scattered  over  the  country,  enter  towns  and  vil- 
lages at  indefinite  times,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  disease 
was  not  antecedent  to  their  entrance. 

We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  military  movements,  and 
shall  select  for  criticism  two  instances  of  the  supposed  conveyance  of 
cholera  by  detachments  of  troops.  The  full  discussion  of  all  reputed 
cases  would  exceed  our  limits. 

1.  The  first  instance  is  the  presumed  transmission  from  Nagpore  to 
Jaulnah  in  1818.  This  is  a  strong  contagionist  case,  and  we  have  selected 
it  because  it  is  quoted  not  only  by  both  Drs.  Copland  and  Kennedy,  but 
also  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  cholera,  and  among  them  the  very  able 
author  of  the  article  "Cholera,"  in  the  'Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine.' 

We  possess  three  Reports  from  Jaulnah  at  this  time,  viz.  from  Mr. 
Peyton,  the  staff-surgeon ;  from  Mr.  Campbell,  the  assistant-surgeon  of 
the  Horse  Artillery ;  and  from  Mr.  Kellie,  the  assistant-surgeon  of  that 
native  corps. 

This  last  gentleman  is  a  contagionist,  and  it  is  from  his  report  that  this 
instance  of  conveyed  cholera  has  been  derived.  Dr.  Copland,  in  common 
with  many  advocates  of  contagion,  overlooks  altogether  the  reports  of 
Messrs.  Peyton  and  Campbell,  who  both  decide  against  contagion,  and 
who,  with  opportunities  of  observation  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Kellie,  are 
at  least  as  worthy  of  being  consulted. 

In  the  report  trora  Nagpore  it  is  merely  said  "to  have  originated  among 
the  citizens  in  the  middle  of  May,  but  no  case  occurred  among  the  troops 
till  the  26th  or  27th,  although  our  Sepoys  were  in  habits  of  daily  and 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.'*  (Madras  Report,  p.  65.) 

Jaulnah  is  but  a  t«liort  distance  from  Nagpore,  and  of  course,  in  the 
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gradual  progresB  of  cholera,  it  might  he  expected  to  arrive  at  the  former 
place.  The  south-west  wind  however  prevailing,  its  progress  was  slow, 
and  it  took  six  weeks  to  traverse  these  few  miles.  During  this  time  there 
must  necessarily  have  heen  almost  daily  arrivals  of  natives  from  Nagpore, 
as  no  quarantine  was  ever  dreamt  of.  If  there  were  such  arrivals,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  contagionist  to  prove  there  were  not,  they  failed  to 
propagate  the  disease.    But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Kellie  : 

**  Several  heavy  showers  fell  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  disease  prevailed 
in  Nagpore  during  the  roontli  of  May,  and  upon  hearing  of  the  march  of  Captain 
Doveton  with  a  detachment,  some  of  whom  were  aflfecteawith  the  cholera  morbus, 
it  was  generally  apprehended  that  the  disease  might  be  brought  hither  with  it. 
The  detachment  arrived  here  towards  the  end  of  June.  The  cholera  appeared 
on  the  3d  of  July."  (^Madras  Report,  pp.  70  et  seq.) 

To  make  his  case  good  and  prove  something  beyond  coincidence,  Mr. 
Kellie  should  have  shown,  if  possible,  the  first  steps  and  commencing 
spread  of  the  contagion.  No  care,  however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
inquiring  into  particulars,  and  consequently  we  must  receive  Mr.  Kellie*8 
statement  with  some  degree  of  doubt. 

This  doubt  is,  however,  still  more  increased  as  we  proceed ;  we  find 
Mr.  Peyton  the  staff-surgeon,  denying  the  contagion,  and  attributing  the 
disease  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  weather,  the  features  of  which  he  details 
in  his  Rejport.  Mr.  Camphell  makes  similar  observations.  So  that  here 
is  conflicting  evidence :  are  we  to  believe  Mr.  Kellie  or  Messrs.  Peyton  and 
Campbell  ?  The  only  way,  supposing  the  opinions  of  all  to  be  of  equal 
weight,  is  to  fall  back  on  general  experience,  and  inquire  whether  similar 
instances  afford  support  to  one  or  the  other  party. 

We  are  not  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Kellie  is  entitled  to  much  credit. 
He  had  evidently  prejudged  the  case,  as  appears  hy  his  anticipating  that  the 
disease  would  be  brought  by  Captain  Doveton's  detachment;  and  he 
makes  one  statement  which  is  certainly  erroneous.  He  mentions  that 
during  the  epidemic,  the  "  Royals  suffered  much,"  and  the  "  Horse  Artillery 
little,"  and  explains  this  hy  saying,  that  the  men  of  the  first  corps  had 
intercourse  with  infected  people,  and  those  of  the  second  not. 

This  is,  however,  contradicted  both  by  Messrs.  Peyton  and  Camphell. 

The  sufferings  of  the  **  Royals"  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Peyton  to  their 
being  in  "old  uncomfortable  barracks,"  and  he  says  when  they  were 
moved  into  tents,  the  number  of  attacks  was  diminished  one  third  in  a 
single  day.  He  expressly  mentions  that  no  check  was  put  on  communica* 
tion. 

Mr.  Campbell's  evidence  is  still  more  important,  and  his  position  as 
medical  officer  of  the  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  referred  to,  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  great  decision  on  this  point. 

**  I'hat  thitt  disease  is  not  infectious,  but  is  caused  by  the  direct  application  to 
the  surface  of  a  peculiar  miasma,  existing  in  particular  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
has  been  fully  proved  by  the  history  of  its  progress,  as  well  as  by  the  phenomena 
attending  it.  Had  it  been  infectious  at  this  station,  the  Horse  Artillery  could 
not  have  escaped  with  so  few  cases,  situated  as  ihep  were  in  comtunt  communica^ 
tion  with  the^Hoyaliy  and  the  bazaars  of  the  force.  Neither,  had  it  been  infectious 
in  its  nature,  could  the  medical  oflScers,  and  the  numerous  attendants  on  the  sick, 
who  must  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  infection,  have  escaped  its  ravages.'* 
(Madras  Report,  p.  77.) 
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Here  is  direct  evidence  that  Mr.  Kellie  made  an  unfounded  statement, 
when  he  attributed  the  exemption  of  the  Horse  Artillery  to  want  of  inter- 
course. The  contrary  is  positively  asserted,  by  the  medical  officer  of  that 
corps. 

In  fact,  this  celebrated  instance  and  reputed  proof  of  contagion  i« 
dearly  untenable ;  yet  this  is  the  strongest  example  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  Madras  Reports. 

We  have  carefully  reyiewed  the  whole  history  of  cholera  breaking  outin  the 
marches  of  troops  in  India,  as  far  as  such  history  is  known  in  Uie  various 
reports  published  in  the  Presidencies,  and  in  the  different  writings  of 
authors  and  periodicals,  and  we  can  find  no  unequivocal  instance  of  trans- 
mission. Mr.  Jameson  satisfactorily  accounts,  in  our  opinion,  for  the 
attack  of  the  disease  in  the  two  doubtful  cases  detailed  in  the  '  Bengal 
Report.'  Mr.  Scott  gives  50  marches  made  by  European  and  Native  troops 
in  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  and  yet  we  can  find  only  4  instances  in  which 
such  marches  were  supposed  to  have  carried  the  disease.  Dr.  Lorimer  in 
his  excellent  Report,  in  which  144  marches  with  cholera  are  recorded,  is 
able  to  contribute  little  evidence  on  this  point;  he  says  merely  "in  6 
instances  it  is  incidentally  recorded  to  have  broken  out  among  the 
villages."  (Lorimer,  p.  8.) 

In  any  future  observations  which  may  be  made  on  marching  in  India, 
we  would  recommend  attention  being  particularly  directed  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  commanding  officers,  and  surgeons  of  regiments,  should 
be  called  upon  to  state  their  reasons  for  beUeving  that  Uie  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  a  village  was  really  posterior  in  time  to  the  passage  of  troops, 
and  not  contemporaneous  or  even  slightly  anterior. 

As  an  instance  of  apparent  coincidence  in  the  attack  on  troops  and 
towns,  through  which  they  march,  we  would  instance  the  march  of  H.  M. 
69th  Regiment  in  1818,  to  Cannanore.  The  regiment  was  attacked  with 
cholera  on  the  banks  of  the  Madoor  River,  7  imles  from  Serin'^patam ; 
the  disease  prevailed  severely  as  they  marched  through  the  Wynaad  Pass, 
and  remained  till  they  arrived  at  the  hill-pass  of  Pereapatam.  The  villages 
and  towns  on  the  route  were  affected  either  at  the  time,  or  subsequently  to 
the  passage  of  the  regiment;  consequently  Mr.  Gibson,  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  unhesitatingly  refers  it  to  contagion.  But  a  stricter  survey  of 
the  mode  in  which  cholera  spreads,  renders  it  doubtful  whether  this  may 
not  have  been  a  mere  coincidence ;  the  disease  may  have  been  creeping 
along  in  its  usual  singular  manner,  and  makine,  as  it  were,  equal  marches 
with  the  troops.  And  this  really  appears  to  nave  been  the  case.  After 
descending  the  Ghauts,  the  regiment  seems  to  have  outmarched  the  disease, 
and  in  November,  1818,  entered  Cannanore  healthy,  after  having  been  put 
in  quarantine.  The  cholera,  however,  followed  them  on  the  same  route, 
and  attacked  Cannanore,  after  the  69th  had  been  there  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  remove  from  them  all  suspicion  of  contagion,  l^e  account 
of  this  march  also  gives  us  an  iUustration  of  the  way  in  which  evidence 
may  be  vitiated  by  time.  Mr.  Gibson,  the  assistant-surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, detailing  this  march  in  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,'  (vol.  xxxviii,  p.  289,)  states  that  cholera  did  not  reach  Cannanore 
for  a  year  after  the  entrance  of  the  69th  Regiment,  and  then  came  down 
coastways  from  Bombay.    This  is  an  error  of  memory,  as  Surgeon  Wyse 
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reports  it  both  at  Tellicheny  and  Cannanore,  in  December  181 8»  and 
January,  1819  (Madras  Report,  p.  147) ;  and  Mr.  Scott  states  that  it  com- 
menced at  Cannanore,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1818.  (p.  1 1.) 

2.  The  second  instance  we  shall  adduce  of  troops  apparently  conveying 
cholera,  is  an  European  case ;  viz.  the  presumed  mtroduction  of  cholera 
into  Poland,  by  the  Russians.  We  have  taken  this  case  because  it  is  cited 
not  only  by  Drs.  Copland,  Becker,  and  others,  but  has  been  supposed 
generally  to  be  a  decided  instance  of  transmission. 

''The  cholera  morbus,"  writes  M.  Boisseau, "  declared  itself  in  Poland  the  lOtb 
of  April,  1831,  at  Iganie,  after  a  battle  with  the  Russians.  This  circumstaDce 
has  been  considered  manifestly  to  demonstrate  the  contagion  and  the  importation 
of  this  disease."  (Traits  du  Cholera  Morbus,  &c.,  par  F.  G.  Boisseau,  Paris,  1831 , 
p.  188.) 

But  afterwards  M.  Boisseau  says,  ''already,  in  1830,  M.  Sauy^  had 
observed  it  with  the  same  symptoms."  (Ibid.  p.  188.) 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  was  present  at  the  combat  of  Iganie,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  and  informs  us  that  the  first  deaths  took  place  among  the 
Poles  on  the  13th.  He  discusses  the  question  of  contagion  very  fully. 
He  says  that  the  troops  encamped  constantly  on  a  marshy  ground,  and 
drank  muddy  and  unhealthy  water.  The  divisions  of  the  army  which 
drank  this  water  were  those  chiefly  attacked.  (Relation  Historique,  p.  137.) 
He  describes  vividly  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Polish  army,  and  points 
out  how  predisposed  they  must  have  been  for  the  attack  of  any  disease, 
contagious  or  otherwise. 

"Conceive,  "  he  says,  "  these  men,  wan,  ghastly,  yellow,  and  emaciated,  whose 
features  express  their'sufferings,  enfeebled  by  long  marches,  by  privations  of  every 
kind,  bivouacked  for  five  months,  in  bitter  frost,  in  woods  or  on  marshy  soils,  and 
one  can  with  difficulty  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  state  of  these  unhappy  victims 
of  war."  (Ibid.  p.  5.) 

"  After  the  battle**  he  adds,  "  the  troops  returned  to  their  former  bivouac,  and 
on  arriving,  they  drank  eagerly  of  the  muddy  water  of  the  marsh."  (Ibid.  p.  138.) 

He  seems  inclined  to  think  these  circumstances  would  explain  the 
attack  of  cholera,  but  does  not  hazard  a  decision,  and  concludes  his  examina- 
tion by  saying,  that  immense  difficulties  encompass  the  subject  which 
cannot  yet  be  solved.  (Ibid.  p.  143.) 

The  question  then  seemed  very  doubtful  to  an  eyewitness,  who  would 
have  been  able  to  come  to  some  conclusion,  if  this  had  been  attainable. 

The  French  Commissioners  sent  to  Poland  by  the  Minister  of  War,  espe- 
dally  to  examine  this  occurrence,  also  leave  it  undecided,  but  express 
theinselves  more  opposed  to  contagion  than  in  favour  of  it. 

"The  contagion  of  cholera  morbus  is  not  yet  proved  in  Poland.  (Chamberet) 
It  is  better  to  remain  doubtful  on  this  Question. "  (Trachez.)  (Du  Cliol^ra  Morbus 
de  Pologne.  Renseignemens  sur  cette  Maladie  &c.  &c.,  par  la  Comm.  envoy6) 
k  Varsovie  par  M.  le  Marshal  Due  de  Dalmatie,  Paris,  1832.) 

The  Commission  also  records  a  remarkable  fact. 

"  Nevertheless,  two  months  before  this  time  (the  battle  of  l^anie),  and  before 
there  was  any  Question  of  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  P<^and,  Dr.  Brandt, 
the  President  or  the  Committee  of  Health,  had  observed  all  the  symptoms  of  this 
formidable  malady  in  three  individuals.*'  (Ibid,  p,  14-15.) 
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The  Commission  afterwards  remarks : 
We  have  shown  that  the  cholera,  which  we  have  observed  in  lliis  country, 
does  not  communicate  itself  from  one  person  to  another  either  by  contact  or 
infection/'  (Soit  par  le  contact  m^iat,  soit  le  contact  imm^iat.)  (Ibid.  p.  57.) 

With  evidence  so  conflicting  and  various,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  that 
this  supposed  introduction  into  Poland  is  a  case  on  which  we  can  safely 
rely. 

These  two  examples  must  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  uncertainty,  which 
surrounds  every  similar  case. 

The  instances  in  which  individuals  have  been  supposed  to  introduce 
cholera  into  towns  or  districts  are  very  numerous.  Yet  in  no  one  case 
is  the  evidence  perfectly  unequivocal.  This  is  so  much  the  case  in  India, 
that  Mr.  Orton,  although  a  believer  in  contagion,  is  compelled  to  write— 

''Another  hiatus  in  the  evidence  of  contagion  is,  that  though  the  importation 
of  the  disease  has  so  often  been  found  immediately  to  precede  its  a|)pearance  in 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  and  even  the  first  cases  to  arise  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlie  imported  virus,  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  possible  to  trace  these  cases  in 
anything  like  a  regular  series.**  (Orton,  p.  32(3.) 

Mr.  Scott's  case  is  the  strongest  in  India.  Strong  doubta  caa  he 
thrown  on  that  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  'Bombay  Medical  Report.' 

Let  us  take  a  few  individual  cases  out  of  India.  Its  introduction  into 
Orenburg,  in  1829,  is  ascribed  either  to  the  caravans,  or  to  the  Kirghia 
Kaisacks.  But  the  Report  of  Dr.  Lichtenstadt  seems  to  us  conclusive 
against  either  supposition.  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for 
1831.  No.  108,  p.  121.) 

In  the  case  of  Astrachan  a  most  important  item  of  evidence  is  omitted ; 
as  every  one  will  see  on  reading  over  the  evidence.  The  ship  supposed  to 
have  imported  the  disease  was  still  in  the  lazaretto,  when  17  days  after 
her  arrival  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  town.  No  attempt  even  is  made 
to  prove  intercourse  between  the  sailors  and  the  inhabitants. 

So  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry  state  that  "no  direct 
intercourse  has  yet  been  traced  between  any  of  the  first  5  or  6  cases.'* 
(Report,  p.  25.)  We  cannot  indeed  conceive  how  introduction  from 
vessels  arriving  from  infected  places  on  the  Volga,  can  be  maintained, 
when  we  find  the  first  case  in  St.  Petersburg  occurring  in  a  journeyman 
painter,  according  to  the  Russian  medical  men  (Protocol  sur  le  premier 
malade,  p.  30),  who  had  not  been  out  of  the  city,  nor  had  intercourse  with 
any  diseased  person.  Drs.  RusseU  and  Barry  indeed  state  that  a  merchant, 
who  was  in  his  ship  in  the  river,  was  first  seized,  but  they  admit  this  was 
a  slight  case,  and  out  of  danger  in  two  hours  ;  and  independent  of  the  doubt 
which  must  be  felt  as  to  whether  so  mild  a  form  could  transmit  the 
disease,  no  communication  was  traced  between  the  merchant  and  the 


Jannichen  states  that  at  Moscow  the  disease  could  not  be  traced  to 
importation.    Mr.  Fergus  makes  a  similar  avowal  as  to  Vienna. 

Another  case  which  has  been  much  quoted  is  that  of  the  Topaze  frigate, 
which  arrived  at  the  Mauritius  from  Ceylon  on  the  29th  of  October,  1818, 
having  lost  3  men  from  cholera ;  20  days  after  her  arrival  cholera  appeared 
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amoQ^  the  natiyes  in  the  bazaar.  Without  going  into  this  disputed  ques- 
tion, It  appears  to  us  that  the  long  period  of  incubation  we  should  have 
to  assume,  if  we  allow  the  importation  by  the  Topaze,  is  sufficient  to 
render  this  case  very  doubtful.  Eight  days  is  the  longest  incubative  period 
any  writer  has  ever  allowed.  The  Genoese  medical  commission  sent  to 
Hungary  make  the  longest  period  5  days.  James  Kennedy  makes  it 
3  days.  (On  Contagious  Cholera,  p.  215.)  Dr.  Becker,  of  Berlin,  makes 
the  extreme  period  6  days.  (On  Cholera  in  Prussia,  p.  33.)  Russell  and 
Barry  make  the  extreme  5  days.  (Report,  p.  93.)  The  'Cholera  Gazette' 
gives  7  days  as  the  longest  period. 

Unless  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  incubative  period  is  sometimes 
20  days,  or  even  in  this  case  longer,  as  it  would  have  to  be  calculated 
from  the  date  of  the  last  death  on  board  the  frigate,  we  cannot  admit 
this  case  as  an  undoubted  and  unequivocal  instance.  The  able  Report  of 
Dr.  Kinnis  supplies  us  with  other  strong  reasons  against  the  importation, 
but  considering  the  above  argument  as  conclusive,  we  shall  not  occupy 
space  in  their  aetail. 

The  introduction  and  the  diffusion  of  cholera  in  England  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  dispute.  After  an  attentive  investigation  of  the  Sunderland 
controversy,  we  cannot  consider  the  introduction  into  that  place  as  at  all 
proved,  or  even  rendered  probable. 

In  the  subsequent  spread  of  the  disease  there  is  more  proof  of  trans- 
mission. Dr.  Simpson,  in  the  49th  vol.  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,'  has  collected  many  very  strong  instances  of  apparent 
contagion ;  only  a  minority  of  these,  however,  are  from  his  own  observa- 
tion. The  death  of  the  two  nurses  at  Barthgate  is  to  us  the  strongest 
instance  he  brings  forward. 

Mr.  Sharkey,  in  the  16th  volume  of  the  *  Dublin  Journal,'  adduces  other 
similar  instances,  and  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  excellent  article  in  the  same 
Number,  which  contains  an  able  exposition  of  the  chief  arguments  for 
contagion,  has  given  evidence  of  a  similar  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  suspicious  cases,  a  strict  investigation 
has  shown  the  evidence  for  contagion  to  be  worthless.  Dr.  Craigie's 
observations  on  the  cases  in  Musselburgh  show  how  cautious  we  ought  to 
be  in  accepting  these  instances  of  contagion,  which,  till  carefully  examined, 
appear  so  strong  and  incontrovertible. 

In  America  the  disease  appeared  8  months  after  its  first  outbreak  in 
Sunderland.  Dr.  Jackson's  observations  on  cholera  in  Quebec  seem 
to  discountenance  the  idea  of  importation,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  emigrant  ship,  with  cholera  on  board,  having  arrived  at 
Quebec  at  the  time  stated.  Dr.  Graves,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
Dr.  Jackson's  objections. 

A  much  stronger  instance  than  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  related 
in  the  'American  Journal  of  Medical  Science*  for  1833  by  Dr.  Dickson. 
The  brig  Amelia,  with  an  infected  crew,  being  wrecked  on  Folly  Island, 
near  Charlestown,  cholera  was  communicated  to  certain  persons  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  diseased  crew,  but  to  these  persons  only,  and  did  not 
spread  in  Charlestown.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  authenticated  instance 
of  importation  in  the  whole  history  of  cnolera.  Dr.  Keckeley,  in  the  14  th 
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volume  of  the  same  Journal,  attempts  to  explain  it  away,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  he  does  not  at  all  succeed  in  the  attempt. 

We  could  ourselves  state  two  or  three  instances  (out  of  hundreds  of  an 
opposite  kind)  which  presented  all  the  ordinary  evidences  of  propagation 
by  contagion* 

It  mav  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  evidence  for  the  contagion  of 
cholera  derived  from  this  source  is  of  a  much  stronger  character  than  that 
derived  from  any  other  quarter. 

III.  Do  methods  of  isolation  and  quarantine  ensure  exemption  in  indi- 
viduals practising  them  ? 

The  evidence  on  this  point  is  completely  on  the  negative  side. 

Quarantines  failed  in  the  only  instance  in  India  in  which  they  were 
tried,  viz.  at  Travancore ;  they  failed  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 
(Clot  Bey,  and  Russell  and  Barry,  p.  67.)  They  failed  in  Hungary, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  so  completely,  that  Dr,  Becker,  a  strong 
contagionist,  is  compelled  to  state  that  the  inefficacy  of  the  preventive 
measures  in  arresting  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  disease  is  a  £Act  which 
he  willingly  admits.  (Becker,  p.  29^ 

Astrachan  was  in  strict  quarantine  when  the  disease  broke  out.  A 
rigid  cordon  was  formed  to  prevent  communication  with  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  yet  the  disease  appeared  immediately  at  Dantzic.  (Hamett,  p.  14  ; 
Becker,  p.  43.)  Konigsberg  was  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and  in  both 
these  cases,  as  in  that  of  Hungary  and  Dublin,  cholera  broke  out 
without  any  previous  communication  with  an  infected  place.  Dr.  Copland 
states  that  no  instance  of  such  an  occurrence  is  known,  but  this  appears 
to  us  erroneous. 

The  course  of  the  cholera  through  Egypt  affords  us  striking  instances 
of  the  inefficacy  of  quarantines.  The  harems  in  Mahomedan  countries 
may  at  at  all  times  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  quarantine ;  the  seclusion  is 
80  rigid  and  so  guarded,  that  even  in  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  little 
more  precaution  can  be  adopted.  In  Broussais's  'Annales  de  la  M^ecine 
Physiologique'  for  September,  1833,  is  an  account  from  Clot  Bey,  who 
states  that  the  harems  watched  with  the  most  strict  quarantine  were  not 
exempt.  This  observer  also  states  that  the  Viceroy  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  at  the  first  outbreak,  and  preserved  a  very  strict  quarantine ;  in 
spite  of  this,  several  of  his  retinue  died,  and  he  changed  his  vessel  several 
times.  Clot  Bey  also  mentions  that  500  Bedouins  encamped  in  the  Desert, 
and  preserving  a  strict  quarantine,  did  not  escape. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  remarkable  fact  was  noticed  that  some  viQa^ 
remained  altogether  free,  although  there  was  a  constant  communication 
between  them  and  infected  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  instances  of  cordons  and  quarantines 
arresting  the  disease.  The  case  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these.  Cholera  was  prevailing  in  the  Mauritius  in  1818,  and 
Bourbon  was  accordingly  put  in  strict  quarantine.  The  disease,  however, 
appeared  at  St.  Denis,  and  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  crew 
of  a  smuggler.  St.  Denis  being  put  in  quarantine,  the  disease  did  not 
spread  over  the  island.  Madagascar,  however,  being  attacked  and  no 
quarantine  being  observed,  the  mortality  was  very  great. 
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This  b  certainly  a  strong  case,  but  there  are  some  objections  to  its 
reception  as  good  evidence.  It  is  derived  entirely  from  the  reports  of  the 
French  physicians,  who  were  bigoted  contagionists ;  the  principal  writer 
who  insists  upon  it  is  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^,  whose  elaborate  account  of 
cholera  is,  in  many  respects,  very  inaccurate ;  in  fact,  so  inaccurate,  that 
we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  our  investigation  of  his  statements.  He  seems 
to  think  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  prove  importation  of  cholera  beyond 
the  mere  fact  of  communication  existing  between  two  places,  one  of  which 
is  infected.  The  minutiae  of  evidence  are  altogether  disregarded  by  him ; 
and  occasionally,  to  prove  his  point,  he  makes  unfounded  assertions.  Thus 
he  states  that  BankoK  received  cholera  by  trading-vessels  firom  India.  Dr. 
Copland  repeats  this  after  him.  The  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  cholera 
passed  overland,  both  into  fiiam  and  China,  first  traversing  Tartary  and 
Burmah.  (Calcutta  Transactions,  vol.  i,  p.  205 ;  Bengal  Report,  &c.) 
Nevertheless  we  should  have  been  willing  to  receive  the  statements  of  the 
French  physicians  respecting  Bourbon,  if  all  subsequent  experience  had 
not  so  completely  proved  the  inutility  of  preventive  measures.  If  quaran- 
tines answered  so  well  at  Bourbon,  how  was  it  they  failed  in  Europe  ?  The 
Hungarian  cordon  was  most  strictly  kept ;  human  intercourse  was  im- 
possible, and  yet  cholera  appeared.  So  also  in  other  instances.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Orton  on  this  point,  who  says,  *'we  know  how  warmly  the 
French  physicians  espoused  the  cause  of  contagion,  and,  therefore,  their 
general  statements  must  be  received  cum  grano  salis**  (Orton,  p.  334.) 

The  other  reputed  instances  of  exemption  by  aid  of  quarantine,  are  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

The  instances  of  villages  escaping  is  no  argument  that  this  was  owing 
to  seclusion,  as  we  know  that  cholera,  in  its  strange  and  eccentric  career, 
constantly  passes  along  particular  tracts  of  country,  omitting,  in  a  manner 
apparently  capricious,  some  portions  of  it,  and  attacking  others.  An 
instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  '  Bombay  Report,'  and  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Kennedy.  Some  villages  on  the  island  of  Salsette  during  the  first  visita- 
tion of  cholera  remained  free ;  this  was  attributed  to  isolation :  but  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  disease  suddenly  retraced  its  steps,  and  now  attacked 
the  localities  it  had  formerly  spared.  (Preface  and  Appendix  to  the  Bombay 
Report.) 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  in  the  'Bengal  Report.' 
Sundeep,  an  island  in  the  Sunderbunds,  remained,  in  1818  and  1819, 
perfectly  free  from  cholera,  although  the  islands  all  round  it,  similar  in 
position,  cultivation,  and  geological  features,  suffered  frightfully,  and  for 
long  periods,  from  the  disease.  This  singular  and  unexplained  exemption 
would  doubtless  have  been  attributed  to  quarantine,  if  this  had  been 
practised,  but  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  was  carried  on  the  whole 
time  between  Sundeep  and  the  adjoining  islands. 

Another  instance  is  the  singular  exemption  of  the  island  Kristofsky, 
which  communicates  with  the  island  of  St.  Petersburg  b^  two  magnificent 
bridges,  and  with  the  town  by  a  thousand  barges  contmually  plying ;  it 
is  a  frequent  resort  of  the  citizens,  particularly  on  Sunday;  yet  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  St.  Petersburg  not  a  single  case  occurred  here. 
(Observations  sur  le  Cholera  Morbus,  par  FAmbassade  de  France  en 
Russie.  Paris,  October,  1831.) 
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Before  condading  these  brief  remarks  on  the  eridence  of  the  contagion 
of  cholera,  we  must  allude  to  another  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Copland, 
and  which  we  think  he  is  perfectly  consistent  in  holding.  He  asserts  that 
"  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  this  country  was  certainlY  owing  to  the 
clothes  and  bedding  of  sailors  who  had  died  at  Riga.  Of  this  fuct  aereral 
proofs  of  a  most  incontroTcrtible  nature  were  furnished  me  by  two  masters 
of  vessels."  (Copland,  op.  cit.) 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  these  "  proofs,"  with  which  Dr.  Copland 
has  not  fayoured  us,  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  evidence  of  this  hct,  and 
we  observe  that  it  is  doubted  by  many  staunch  contagionists. 

Thus  Dr.  Becker,  of  Berlin,  writes : 

**  There  is  in  the  whole  history  of  cholera  no  authenticated  case  in  whidi  the 
contagion  has  been  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another  by  letters,  new  dotbea^ 
or  merchandise  of  any  description.**  (Becker,  p.  35.) 

Doepp,  the  ph^cian  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  St.  Petersburg,  and  a 
strong  contagionist,  writes : 

"  I  have  given  myself  ^reat  trouble  to  ascertain  if  the  clothes  and  linen  covered 
with  the  perspiration  of  the  sick  were  capable  of  transmitting  the  contagion,  but 
I  could  not  meet  with  any  instance  of  it.*'  (Doepp,  quoted  by  Russell  and  Barry, 
p.  146.) 

The  committee  of  St.  Petersburg  having  first  decided  that  dothes  could 
carry  the  disease,  reversed  this  opinion  on  further  in(]^niry,  and,  by  an 
imperial  decree  of  August  1831,  the  precautions  of  fiunigating  goods  and 
other  safeguards  previously  adopted  were  abolished. 

In  England,  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  the  best  observerst  Dr. 
Brown  states  that  medical  attendants  never  conveyed  the  disease  in  their 
clothes  to  their  families  or  patients.  (Cydopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.) 

The  preceding  brief  sketch  is  a  faithful  sample  of  a  much  more  extensive 
investigation  which  we  have  made,  but  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  detail  at  length.  We  have  endeavoured  to  judge  each  portion  of  evidence 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  to  attach  to  each  observation  that  d^ree 
of  credence  which  its  greater  or  less  preciseness  and  exactitude  seemed  to 
demand. 

Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  we  will  state  the 
following  as  the  condusions,  which  appears  to  us  warranted : — 

1 .  The  evidence  for  the  contagion,  in  the  restricted  meaning  of  the 
term,  of  cholera  is,  for  the  most  part,  imperfect.  This  remark  particularly 
applies  to  the  observations  collected  under  the  first  and  third  heads  :— 
exposure  to  the  disease  is  not  proved  to  be  followed  by  increased  liability ; 
and  isolation  is  not  proved  to  bestow  increased  security. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  the  instances  where  cholera  has  appeared  in  a 
place  after  the  arrival  of  infected  persons,  are  very  numerous,  and  seem 
to  indicate  something  more  than  a  mere  coinddence.  There  are  also  some 
authenticated  instances,  in  which  people  who  had  been  in  contact  with 
these  newly  arrived  persons  were  the  fiirst,  or  the  only  sufierers. 

3.  Admitting  that  there  is  evidence  of  contagion  in  a  limited  degree, 
and  in  certain  cases,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  consider  this  a  suffident 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  cholera  sometimes  suddenly  attacked 
large  bodies  of  men,  or  has  travelled  over  the  world,  and  atill  continues 
to  affect  immense  tracts  of  country  in  Asia. 
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In  fact,  we  do  not  think  any  one  can  stady  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
cholera  attacks  a  country,  either  as  detailed,  in  the  yoluminous  writings 
on  the  snhject,  commencing  with  Mr.  Jameson's  unequalled  Report,  or  hy 
personal  witness  of  its  past  inyasion  of  Europe,  or  its  present  rayages  in 
India,  without  feeling  that  contagion  per  se  is  utterly  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  its  attendant  phenomena. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  these  two  conditions  are  compatible :  if 
we  can  conceive  a  disease  to  be  ordinarily  propagated  by  other  agency 
than  that  of  reproduction  by  the  human  system,  and  yet  at  times  to  be  so 
reproduced,  and  to  acquire,  in  ordinary  language,  a  contagious  property? 

This  is  a  compromise  between  two  extreme  opinions,  and  is  not,  perhaps, 
likely  to  find  fayour  with  either  party.  Its  yery  simplicity  is  against  it ; 
it  seems  like  cutting  the  Gordian  knot ;  it  may,  neyertheless,  be  the  truth. 

The  observations  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  on  the 
remarkable  changes  which  the  morbid  poisons  in  various  ways  undergo, 
at  any  rate  show  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence.  In  the  present  state 
of  science,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  its  absolute  certainty. 

After  all,  the  question  is  most  important  in  a  scientific  view, — ^practically, 
as  far  as  legislation  and  prevention  are  concerned,  it  may  be  considered 
settled.  There  can  exist  no  doubt,  that  even  if  cholera  be  contagious,  it 
cannot  be  localized  and  restrained  by  quarantines ;  theory  and  experience 
both  demonstrate  the  inutiUty  of  preventive  measures  of  this  kind. 

The  plague,  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  cholera  stand  nearly  in  the  same 
position ;  the  discussion  of  their  contagion  is  in  no  case  yet  ended.  And 
we  doubt  whether  a  decision  in  which  all  parties  can  agree  will  be  arrived 
at  in  these  three  instances,  without  the  adoption  of  methods  of  research 
more  accurate,  and  of  modes  of  inquiry  more  comprehensive.  The  final 
determination  of  this  question  may  perchance  be  the  triumph  of  an  ad- 
yanced  organic  chemistry,  which  may  hereafter  render  determinate  and 
visible  the  agents  which  are  to  us  so  recondite  and  obscure. 

Leaving  then,  in  this  indefinite  state,  the  question  of  the  contagious  or 
non-contagious  nature  of  cholera  in  ail  instances,  let  us  turn  for  a  few 
brief  moments  to  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  agent  causing  it. 

1.  The  disease  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  entirely  atmospheric; 
that  is,  produced  by  changes  in  the  ponderable  or  imponderable  elements 
of  the  air  without  the  addition  of  some  new  ingredient.  This  hypothesis 
is  contradicted,  however,  by  all  the  phenomena,  which  seem  decidedly  to 
point  out  the  presence  of  a  virus  derived  from  sources  foreign  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  merely  existing  in  it. 

2.  The  materies  morbi  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  vege- 
table miasma,  produced  by  peculiar  causes  of  heat,  moisture,  &c.,  act  ing 
on  the  productions  of  the  soil. 

3.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  agent  evolved  from  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  produced  by  volcanic  and  other  changes.  This  has  been  a  favorite 
hypothesis  in  all  epidemics,  and  many  curious  coincidences  between  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  &c.,  and  epidemic  diseases  have  been  collected 
in  the  extraordinary  work  of  Noah  Webster,  and  in  Hecker's  *  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

4.  Another  party,  leaving  in  obscurity  its  origin,  regard  it  when  wit* 
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nessed  by  us  as  always  allied  to  the  human  system.  This  is  the  contagious 
doctrine  as  developed  by  Copland^  Becker,  and  others. 

5.  It  has  been  surmised  to  be  caused  by  animal  life,  existent  in  the 
atmosphere  under  certain  circumstances. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  last  very  inter- 
esting and  ingenious  conjecture.  The  ailments  on  which  it  is  founded 
have  been  well  stated  by  Dr.  Holland  in  a  chapter  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  imitate,  and  could  not  without  injury  condense.  We  believe 
he  has  stated  the  principal  circumstances  which  give  plausibility  to  this 
view.  It  is  certiunly  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  that 
it  is  listened  to  with  greater  favour  at  the  present  day  than  it  was 
in  1755,  when  Linnseus  published  the  essays  of  Nyander.  The  pro- 
gress of  science  since  that  time  has  shown  the  universal  and,  apparently, 
the  necessary  prevalence  of  life  in  all  departments  of  nature.  Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  consider  everything  around  us  as  endowed  with  life ;  to  re- 
cognize in  rocks  and  soils  the  debris  of  vitality ;  in  the  most  subtile  fluids 
the  dwelling-places  of  animalculae;  even  in  the  atmosphere  itself  the 
matrix  of  microscopic  germs— there  is  nothing  incredible  m  the  hypothesis 
of  the  existence  of  animals  as  yet  unrecognized  by  our  sight  or  instru- 
ments. Ever^  one  even  is  wilUng  to  admit  that  such  races  of  animals 
must  necessanly  exist,  and  will  some  day  become  known  to  us.  But, 
admitting  this,  and  admitting  that  the  hypothesis  6i  insect  propagation 
being  a  cause  of  disease  woiud  apparently  accord  with  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena familiarly  witnessed  during  epidemics,  we  cannot  aUow  that  any 
more  than  an  ingenious  speculation  is  made  out.  The  assumptions  which 
we  must  make  before  entering  on  the  proper  evidence  of  such  a  view  are 
enough  to  stagger  our  belief. 

1 .  We  have  to  assume  the  existence  of  these  unrecognized  animalculae. 

2.  We  have  to  assume  that  these  animalculae  really  possess  the  singular 
proper^  of  producing  a  formal  and  peculiar  disease  in  the  animal  system. 

3.  We  have  to  assume  that  for  difierent  diseases  there  is  a  distinct  race 
of  animalculfe.  This  assumption  is  quite  necessary  :  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
strict the  influence  of  this  cause  to  cholera  alone.  It  must  be  extended 
to  all  diseases,  or,  if  not  to  all,  at  any  rate  to  all  contagious  and  epidemic 
diseases.  This,  in  fact,  was  done  by  Nyander,  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  many  writers,  particularly  by  Adam  Neale,  in  his  work  on  *  Animate 
Contagions.' 

Moreover,  if  this  theory  be  accordant  with  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
cholera,  so  also  are  other  suppositions  which  attribute  more  to  chemical 
agency  than  to  vitality  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  peculiar 
powers  which  modem  chemistry  is  bringing  to  light  are,  to  say  the  least, 
as  probable  agents  as  vital  influences  can  be  proved  to  be.  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  quantity  of  a  chemical  agent  is  in  no  degree 
commensurate  with  its  peculiar  efiects.  A  single  globule  of  yeast  excites 
fermentation  in  a  Uquia  of  a  thousand  times  its  bulk.  A  sinsle  grain  of 
chloride  of  palladium  injected  into  the  veins  produces,  accormng  to  the 
interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Blake,  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  whole 
mass  of  blood.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  in  accordance  with  our  present  mode  of 
thinking,  to  attribute  epidemics  to  some  chemical  virus,  which  is  in  too 
small  a  quantity  to  be  detected  by  our  present  means  of  research. 
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But  we  most  leave  this  ingenioas  speculation  of  "  insect  propagation/' 
and  can  only  wish  that  we  could  justly  giye  it  some  name,  more  honor- 
able than  that  of  ''speculative."  It  is  one  of  those  points  which  lie  on 
the  outskirts  of  science,  which  is  to  be  discussed  and  to  be  remembered, 
but  not  at  present  to  be  adopted.  The  science  of  medicine  may  be  com« 
pared  to  a  vast  continent,  on  which  have  been  founded  numerous  little 
colonies,  complete  in  themselves,  but  surrounded  by  unknown  and  un- 
productive regions.  Far  off  in  the  interior  of  the  wilderness  lie  these 
obscure,  though  vast  speculations ;  dimly  we  see  them,  but  cannot  discern 
whether  they  are  real,  or  but  visionary  structures,  similar  to  those  which 
the  bewildered  traveller  may  sometimes  witness,  when  before  his  eyes  rise 
the  lofty  fanes  and  gorgeous  temples  of  the  desert  mirage. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
phenomena  manifested  by  the  cholera  or  its  virus  apart  from  the  question 
of  contagion.  An  immense  deal  of  information  has  been  accumulated  on 
this  he&a,  of  which  we  shall  only  extract  the  points  most  certain  and  most 
important. 

We  may  review  this  subject  under  three  heads — 1,  the  virus  itself; 
2,  the  state  of  the  media  favoring  its  transmission ;  3,  the  state  of  the 
system  favoring  its  reception.  We  still  follow  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  '  Notes 
and  Reflections'  (p.  277),  in  believing  that  the  whole  subject  maybe  com- 
prised under  these  three  heads. 

I.  The  virus  itself.  The  first  and  most  striking  fact  respecting  the 
choleraic  virus  lies  immediately  upon  the  surface.  This  is,  its  gradual 
extension  over  the  face  of  almost  the  whole  globe.  From  the  moist  and 
level  surface  of  Bengal  it  passed  towards  the  high  table  land  of  Central 
Asia,  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  the  luxuriant  and  antique  forests  of  Burmah, 
and  the  hot  and  burning  countries  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  Along 
the  defiles  of  the  Hindoo  khosh,  and  the  lower  plateau  of  the  Himalaya, 
across  the  plains  of  Persia,  and  the  sandy  and  untracked  deserts  of  Arabia, 
it  pursued  its  singular  and  erratic  progress.  Penetrating  into  Russia,  it 
passed  gradually  over  the  face  of  Christendom,  unchecked  by  the  cordons 
and  barricades  of  European  civilization.  The  extent  of  its  ravages  is 
marked  by  the  fact  that  m  almost  every  language  it  is  named,  and,  except 
in  Australia  and  the  remote  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  it  is  known  and 
dreaded  by  every  branch  of  the  great  human  family. 

The  consideration  of  this  diffusion  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
its  propagation  by  human  intercourse :  but  it  ia  only  an  argument,  not 
a  proof.  Observers  who  saw  it  in  India  in  its  outset,  such  as  Mr.  Orton 
and  Dr.  Russell,  and  found  no  evidence  of  contagion,  reversed  this  opinion 
after  the  epidemic  of  1830-2.  Many  indeed,  consider  this  argument  in- 
controvertible. They  ask  what  property  it  was  that  could  enable  cholera 
thus  to  traverse  nations  so  diverse  and  countries  so  various  ?  What  con- 
dition in  common  had  the  Hindoo  and  the  Englishman,  the  Chinaman 
and  the  American,  the  Mongolian  and  the  Caucasian  ?  What  condition  in 
common  had  the  climates  of  tropical  Asia  and  of  arctic  Siberia,  the  burn- 
ing regions  of  the  dark  Hindoo  and  the  cold  and  northern  latitudes  of  the 
Saxon  and  the  Celt  ?   The  explanation  which  most  easily  and  naturally 
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situdes ;  that  it  is  not  bound  to  the  soil,  nor  circumscribed  by  the  limits 
of  the  winds,  but  that,  from  the  living  frames  which  testify  its  presence, 
it  derives  at  once  its  origin  and  its  progress. 

Next  to  the  universality  of  its  prevalence,  the  most  striking  fact  about 
the  agent  is  its  peculiar  and  irregular  mode  of  spreading.  It  differs  in 
this  from  every  other  known  disease.  Influenza  approaches  nearest  to  it, 
but  there  are  important  differences  in  their  mode  of  diffusion.  Both  alike 
seem  to  be  uninfluenced  by  temperature,  and  to  prevail  equally  in  all 
climates.  But  influenza  travels  much  more  rapidly,  is  more  like  an  atmo- 
spheric disease,  is  not  so  bound  to  the  soil,  and  in  the  intervals  of  its  oc- 
currence seems  completely  to  disappear  and  not  to  manifest  itself  in  cer- 
tain places,  as  cholera  has  continued  to  do  since  181 7 ;  or,  if  influenza  does 
not  altogether  disappear,  its  form  becomes  modified.  Cholera,  on  the 
contrary,  creeps  along,  selects  a  certain  tract  of  country,  and  shows  an 
indisposition  to  traverse  seas,  and  even  rivers,  although  it  selects  the 
banks  of  these,  while  influenza  has  even  been  known  suddenly  to  attack  a 
ship's  crew  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Kennedy  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  yellow  fever  to  cholera.  He  says :  "  Its  characteristics  (ydlow  fever) 
as  an  epidemic  seem  in  some  respects  so  parallel  with  cholera,  that  almost 
the  very  same  terms  may  describe  both,  excepting,  indeed,  in  the  grand 
distinction  of  contagiousness."  (Hartley  Kennedy,  p.  79.)  The  alliance 
of  cholera  with  remittent  fever,  in  point  even  of  symptoms,  has  been 
noticed  by  many  writers,  and  these  analogies  and  resemblances,  vague  as 
they  are,  ought  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded,  as  they  may  point  out 
hereafter  the  mode  of  investigation  necessary  to  be  pursued. 

A  great  peculiarity  about  me  choleraic  virus  is,  its  gradual  development 
and  exhaustion.  Thus  it  enters  a  place  and,  something  in  the  manner  of 
plague,  attacks  a  few  of  the  most  predisposed  individuals ;  then  increas- 
ing, it  rapidly  reaches  its  acme,  ana  then  declines.  Mr.  James  Kennedy 
attributed  to  it  a  kind  of  monthly  course  ;  and  Mr.  Orton  and  others  have 
fancied  the  variations  were  dependent  on  lunar  changes.  Mr.  Scott's  ex- 
amination, however,  does  not  countenance  this. 

Dr.  Lorimer  adds  another  example  to  this  curious  peculiarity : 

"The  average  duration  of  a  severe  epidemic  outbreak  of  cholera  is  under  four 
weeks,  and  the  period  of  its  greatest  virulence  is  limited  to  about  one  third  part 
of  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance,  or  about  nine  dav8»  during  which  time  nearly 
one  half  of  the  attacks  are  fetal,  while,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  epidemic, 

the  deaths  amount  to  one  third  of  the  seizures  The  virulence  of  the 

epidemic  is  confined  between  the  fourth  or  fifth  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  epidemic.** 
(Lorimer,  p.  10.) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Dr.  Lorimer  is  speaking  only  of 
marches.    In  cantonments  the  attacks  are  generally  shorter  than  this. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  this  course  is  uniform.  Sometimes  it 
attacks  quite  suddenly,  and  in  a  way  almost  inexplicable.  We  have 
known,  in  a  cantonment  perfectly  free  from  the  disease,  ten  men  of  the  same 
regiment  to  be  attacked  in  a  single  night,  and  every  one  of  these  cases  to 
be  fatal,  while  neither  in  this  or  the  other  regiments  at  the  same  station 
did  any  subsequent  case  occur  at  this  time.  In  the  Marc^uis  of  Hastings' 
camp  on  the  oanks  of  the  Sinde,  in  1817,  it  reached  its  acme  on  ue 
second  day. 
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In  this  development  and  decline,  cholera  seems  to  have  some  singular 
analogies  both  to  plague  and  epidemic  smallpox. 

It  is  this  fact  also  which  has  giyen  some  countenance  to  the  opinion 
before  referred  to,  that  the  development  of  animal  life  comes  nearest  to 
the  spread  of  the  choleraic  agent. 

The  cessation  of  cholera  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  exhaustion 
of  those  predisposed  to  the  attack.  One  fact  seems  to  countenance  this, 
viz.  that  troops  have  entered  a  camp  which  cholera  has  just  left,  and  have 
then  begun  to  suffer  severely  from  it,  while  those  who  were  previously  in 
camp  have  experienced  no  return.  From  this  absence  of  predisposition  is 
also  perhaps  to  be  explained  the  exemption  one  corps  will  exhibit  while 
marching  with  another  corps  which  is  infected. 

That  the  choleraic  agent  is  highly  diffusible  and  susceptible  of  altera- 
tion is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  observations.  Sudden  atmospheric 
changes  often  destroy  it :  as  often  announce  its  appearance.  The  Indian 
recoras  abound  in  instances  of  this  kind,  and  to  these  and  to  Mr.  Orton's 
work  we  refer  for  examples. 

II.  Condition  of  the  media  favoring  the  development  of  the  agent. 
Although  our  knowledge  of  the  choleraic  virus  is  so  limited,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  conditions  which  favour  its  diffusion.  These  things  are  cog- 
nizable by  our  senses,  and,  accordingly,  an  immense  mass  of  facts  has 
been  collected,  which  gives  us  information  of  the  highest  importance. 

These  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  excellent  and  truly  scientific  Report 
from  Bengal,  edited  by  Mr.  Jameson,  in  the  '  Madras  Report,'  which  pre- 
sents us  with  a  great  accumulation  of  facts,  and  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Orton. 
Dr.  Lonmer's  Report  also  adds  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

We  may  consider  this  subject  with  reference  to— 1,  the  sou ;  and  2,  the 
atmosphere. 

1.  It  is  an  universal  remark  that  low,  confined,  and  particularly  marshy 
places  suffer  more  frequently  and  more  severely.  This  has  been  the  case 
both  in  India  and  in  Europe.  High  and  airy  situations  are  visited  more 
seldom  and  with  less  severity. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Jameson  gives  of  the  encamping  ground  of  the 
Bengal  army  in  18179  affords  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  characteristics  of  the 
soils  which  have  been  found  most  favorable  for  the  propagation  of  the 
virus. 

**  lo  the  epround  of  encampment  in  which  the  disease  prevailed  most,  the  soil 
was  low  ana  moist;  the  water  was  foul,  stagnant,  and  of  brackish  quality,  and 
everywhere  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  the 
vicinity  abounded  in  animal  and  vegetable  putrified  matter ;  whereas,  at  Erich, 
where  the  army  regained  its  health,  the  situation  was  hieh  and  salubrious,  and 
the  water  clear  and  pure  from  a  running  stream."  (BengalReport,  p.  106.) 

The  banks  of  rivers  seem  also  efficient  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Its  peculiar  attachment  to  rivers,  and  the  way  in  which  it  spreads 
along  them,  independent,  it  may  be,  of  human  intercourse  (Orton  and 
others),  is  indeed  a  very  peculiar  feature,  and  one  almost  distinctive  of 
cholera.  It  is  not  the  mere  moisture  which  aids  the  development,  as  the  poi- 
son often  remains  close  to  the  bank,  and  does  not  attack  the  crews  of  smps 
lying  at  some  distance.    Or  it  passes  along  one  bank  without  touching 
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the  other,  although  free  intercourse  goes  on,  and  then,  suddenly  crossing 
the  river,  trayerses  in  an  opposite  direction  the  hank  hitherto  untouched* 

In  entering  a  town  cholera  almost  always  attacks  the  lowest  and  dampest 
quarter.  This  was  universally  the  case  in  India.  It  was  the  case  also  in 
Persia  (M'Cormack,  in  Me<£co-Chirurgical  Transactions,  yoI.  xii) ;  in 
Russia,  Hungary,  Prussia,  &c.  (Lichstenstadt,  Becker,  De  Boismont, 
Boisseau,  Hamett,  Russell  and  Barry,  &c.)  ;  in  England  (Craigie,  Brown, 
Hazlewood  and  Mordey,  and  numerous  oUiers) ;  and,  in  fact,  this  obecr- 
vation  is  universal. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  jungly  or  marshy  country  by  itself  is 
always  the  most  favorable  for  development.  Dr.  Lorimer  niakes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject : 

*'  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  country  passed  over ;  this,  of  course,  has 
been  very  various,  hillv,  jungly,  and  open ;  but  the  encamping  ground,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  been  described  as  good  and  open.  In  connexion  with  this  point 
the  following  returns,  taken  from  the  tabular  statement  on  the  accompanying  map, 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  soil  at  the  place  of  attack,  are  given. 
They  show  that  the  greatest  number  of  attacks  have  occurred  on  cotton  soil,  and 
what  is  described  as  open  country.  Further,  it  was  thought  proper  to  direct  at^ 
tention  to  the  distance  of  the  nearest  river  from  the  spot  of  outbreak,  and  the 
results  are  here  briefly  but  clearly  exhibited  ;  49,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole 
number,  have  occurred  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  aud  82,  or  fully  one  half,  within 
five  miles.*'  (Report,  p.  6.) 

Of  121  epidemic  attacks,  60  occurred  on  the  "black,  or  cotton  soil," 
46  on  the  "red  soil,"  and  15  on  "various  soils."  (Ibid.  p.  6.)  In  the 
same  121  cases,  99  occurred  in  country  described  as  "open,"  15  in 
"jungly  country,"  and  7  in  "  hilly  districts."  (Ibid.  p.  7.) 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  cholera  will  not  ascend  hills,  although 
these  decidedly  enjoy  a  much  greater  immunity  than  the  plains.  For 
first  three  years  in  India  it  was  repelled  by  the  Himalayas.  It  afterwards 
attacked  the  towns  on  the  lower  plateau,  and  it  was  a  singular  circumstance, 
which  after  observation  has  confirmed,  that  the  per  centage  of  attacks  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  much  less  than  in  the  lower  regions,  while 
the  fatality  was  exceedingly  great.  (Calcutta  Transactions.)  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  only  those  particularly  predisposed  were  attacked,  and  the 
majority  of  these  died.  We  are  not  aware  that  cholera  has  been  observed 
at  an  altitude  of  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Dry  sandy  soils  are  unfavorable  to  its  development.  This  was  witnessed 
both  in  India  and  in  Arabia.    They  are  not,  however,  exempt. 

That  an  effect  is  produced  on  the  virus  by  emanations  from  the  soil, 
independent  in  whole  or  in  part  of  atmospheric  states,  is  evidenced  by 
the  sudden  change  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  choleraic  virus  by 
changing  the  ground  of  an  infected  army  or  battalion. 

The  army  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  not  retreated  fifty  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sinde  river  before  the  disease  left  them.  A  portion  of 
the  army  in  Burmah  being  attacked  with  cholera  in  1825,  moved  to  higher 
ground,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  after  which  not  another  case  oc- 
curred. (Orton.)  Here  they  could  not  have  changed  the  atmospheric 
condition.    Either  ascending  or  descending  hills  hiu9  often  checked  cho- 
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lera  in  regiments.  Many  examples  of  this  are  giyen  both  by  Jameson 
and  Scott. 

Dr.  Lorimer  remarks : 

**  In  63  instances,  or  fully  one  half  of  the  epidemic  outbreaks,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  disease  continued  to  the  end  of  the  march,  ceasing  gradually :  in  22  in- 
stances it  is  stated  to  have  disappeared  on  change  of  weather,  or  after  heavy  rain ; 
in  11,  after  crossing  a  river;  while  in  9  it  is  distinctly  recorded  that  the  disease 
not  only  continued,  but  became  aggravated,  both  in  ^equency  and  severity,  after 
crossing  a  river ;  in  5  instances  the  disease  disappeared  ou  the  regiment  being  en- 
camped on  high  ground.  In  the  remaining  10  the  required  information  on  this 
point  is  not  recorded."  (Report,  p.  11. )• 

It  must  be  confessed,  howeyer,  that  oar  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  soil 
is  limited  and  of  the  most  general  kind.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
geological  features  have  any  influence  upon  it.  That  these  a£fect  remittent 
fevers  is  now  known  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Heyne  on  the  hill  forts 
of  India  that  are  subject  to  or  exempt  from  fevers.  It  remains  to  be  de- 
termined whether  cholera  is  at  all  influenced  by  the  same  circumstances. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  cholera  attacks  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  some  have  even  supposed  that  the  disease 
is  altogether  irrespective  of  them.  This  is,  however,  decidedly  erroneous, 
and  contradicted  b^  all  observations  on  the  subject. 

To  enter  into  this  extensive  subject  would  exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall 
merely  indicate  the  most  prominent  facts.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
*  Madras  Reports'  and  to  Mr.  Orton's  excellent  work,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  'Bengal  Report,' pages  149  to  165,  and  pages  106  to  122, 
where  is  recorded  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  on  the  eflects  of  low, 
damp  situations,  filth,  drains,  stagnant  water,  rivers,  and  changes  of 
temperature,  moisture,  barometrical  changes,  on  the  diffusion  of  the 
disease. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  choleraic  virus  will  prevail  independent  of  these, 
but  that  it  is  influenced  by  them  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 

Temperature  by  itself  seems  to  have  httle  effect  on  the  virus :  neither 
the  heat  of  Indian  or  the  cold  of  the  Russian  winter  retard  its  propagation. 
It  also  prevails  in  India  in  the  cold  and  the  hot  months.  Sudden  changes 
of  temperature  often  attend  its  outbreak,  but  then  other  causes  are  ge- 
nerally concerned  in  the  production  of  these,  which  may  have  an  effect  on 
the  virus. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  provinces  of  Chittagong,  Behar,  Dhacca, 
and  Sylhet  was  preceded  and  attended  by  unusual  floods  in  Bengal 
(Jameson's  Report,  Introduction,  pp.  68  et  seq. ;  Tytler,  on  the  Morbus 
Oryzeus.)  The  seasons  in  1816  and  1817  were  indeed  so  remarkable, 
as  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  every  one,  and  to  "  have  formed  the 
topic  of  common  conversation."  (Jameson.)    During  the  progress  through 

*  The  Tirus  teems,  indeed,  almost  to  adhere  to  the  soil.  It  seems  to  prefer  travelliog  orerland. 
Thus,  in  1818  it  passed  down  to  Palamcottah.  at  the  very  end  of  the  peninsula,  before  it  reached 
Ceylon,  although  between  Calcutta,  Madras,  &c.,  and  Trincomalee  there  was  constant  communica- 
tion. So  also  it  took  five  months  (three  months— Orton)  to  pass  from  Masulipatam  to  Madras,  and 
crept  during  this  time  very  slowly  along  the  land,  while  there  is  a  constant  passage  of  native  boats 
between  the  two  places,  and  the  passage  only  occupies  ten  days. 
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India  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  almost  every  place  was  attended  by 
phenomena  similar  to  those  which  attended  its  primary  appearance. 
(Orton.)  Orton  traces  this  progress  with  great  care.  (pp.  168  et  acq.,  2d 
edition.)  In  Europe  the  same  thing  was  noticed  by  seyeral  observers. 
Jannichen  of  Dresden  decided  that  the  choleraic  virus  had  a  peculiar  af- 
finity for  moisture.  Baumgartner,  on  the  other  hand,  could  trace  no  h^- 
grometrical  alterations  during  its  prevalence.  It  broke  out  in  Russia  in 
one  or  two  places  when  the  thermometer  was — 20^  Fah.,  and  when  the 
air  must  have  been  nearly  dry. 

In  India  it  sometimes  appears  at  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon ; 
occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  checks  it. 
Messrs.  Jameson  and  Scott  remark  that  troops  marching  in  dry  and  cool 
months  enjoy  a  considerable  immunity  from  the  disease. 

Dr.  Lonmer  remarks,  that  "  in  the  cool  and  dry,  and  hot  and  dry  wea- 
ther the  ratio  of  attacks  on  the  march  is  nearly  the  same,  and  in  the  cold 
and  rainy,  and  hot  and  rainy  weather  the  ratio  also  corresponds  to  an  unit, 
though  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  tabular  statement,  that  in  rainy 

{whether  cold  or  hot)  weather  the  ratio  of  attacks  is  nearly  doubled." 
Report,  p.  5.) 

From  the  table  (p.  6)  it  appears  the  per  centa^e  of  attacks  to  marches 
per  cent,  is,  in  cool  and  dry  weather,  1 7*54 ;  m  hot  and  dry  weather, 
19'11 ;  in  cool  and  rainy  weather,  35*95;  in  hot  and  rainy  weather, 
35*84 ;  and  in  variable  weather  (that  is,  <*cold,  hot,  and  rainy^'),  no  less 
than  68*42. 

In  the  'Madras  Reports'  (published  in  1824)  the  kmd  of  weather  is 
often  described  as  cloudy,  close,  sultry,  with  drops  of  rain,  or  occasional 
showers.  Mr.  Orton  says,  there  is  no  instance  known  to  him  of  it  break- 
ing out  epidemically  during  the  early  years  of  the  epidemic  "  in  the  se- 
rene or  settled  weather.*'  (Orton,  p.  184.)  It  would  anpear,  however, 
that  it  has  often  been  present  in  weather  which  is  described  as  *'  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,"  although  this  might  be  from  occasional  showers  lowering 
the  temperature. 

That  moisture  per  se  is  not  powerful  in  spreading  the  disease  may  be 
presumed  from  the  retardation  of  the  virus  by  seas  and  broad  rivers,  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  moisture  may  not  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions which  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  air 
necessary  for  the  rapid  development.  It  is  certainly  in  this  direction  that 
we  look  for  some  probable  elucidation  of  the  unknown  laws  of  the  chole- 
raic virus. 

The  winds  retard  and  aid  the  passage  of  the  agent.  It  is  a  common, 
though  an  erroneous  notion,  that  cholera  generally  passed  against  the  wind. 
This  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent :  a  strong  adverse  wind  always  delayed 
its  progress,  although  it  did  not  prevent  it. 

This  may  be  instanced  by  the  case  we  have  already  cited  of  its  first  pas- 
sage from  Masulipatam  and  Madras.  From  Masuhpatam  it  passed  very 
slowly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind;  but  from  Madras,  the  north-east  monsoon 
setting  in,  it  acquired  a  great  velocity,  and  rapidly  reached  the  towns  and 
districts  to  the  south,  although,  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain,  intercourse 
was  interrupted  and  at  times  quite  arrested. 
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The  idea  that  it  trayelled  only  westward  is  now  known  to  be  a  mistake. 
At  the  time  it  was  spreading  from  Bengal  towards  Bombay,  it  was  also 
passing  easterly  through  Tartary  and  Burmah.  Of  late  years  it  has  con- 
stantly passed  from  Hindostan,  through  and  across  Bunnah,  to  Siam  and 
China. 

Mr.  Jameson,  remarking  that  the  disease  at  its  first  origin  had  a  sin- 
gular tendency  to  travel  westward,  says :  Upon  reference  to  the  yarious 
reports  of  the  rise  of  the  disorder  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was 
discovered  that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  wind  was  blowmg  from 
the  east  and  south-east  at  the  time  of  its  breaking  out."  (Ben^  Re- 
port, D.  98.) 

Under  this  head,  vis.  alterations  in  the  media  favoring  the  transmission 
of  the  agent,  we  are  disposed  to  put  the  well-known  observations  of  the 
predilection  of  cholera  for  all  places  where  human  beings  are  thickly 
crowded  together.  This  was  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Jameson,  in  a 
passage  extracted  by  Dr.  Copland.  The  emanations  and  effluvia  from  a 
crowded  camp  or  cit^  seem  to  give  the  virus  its  conditions  of  existence  in 
a  high  degree.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  is  confined  to  large 
assemblages  of  men.  Dr.  Lorimer,  however,  is  inclined  to  think  that  our 
view  of  this  point  should  be  enlarged.  During  marches,  even  when  the 
force  does  not  exceed  a  company  or  two,  he  finds  "  the  ratio  of  attacks 
decidedly  greater  as  the  strength  of  the  regiment  increases."  (p.  4.)  It 
seems  to  increase,  even  with  these  small  numbers,  in  a  very  r^ular 
manner.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  attacks  to  strength  per  Uiou- 
sand  are  as  follows :  for  100  to  300  men  =  61*616 ;  300  to  500  men  = 
68  085  ;  500  to  700  men  =  58*117 ;  700  to  900  men  =  89*009 ;  900  to 
1100  men  «  86*212;  1100  to  1534  men  =  132151.  (p.  38.)  Treasure 
parties,  which  are  smaU,  are  seldom  attacked :  out  of  352  marches  cholera 
appeared  8  times,  (p.  4.) 

This  is  a  most  important  observation,  inasmuch  as,  in  ordinary  marches 
in  quiet  districts,  a  remedy  can  easily  be  found  by  dividing  the  troops  into 
smidl  bodies,  as  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Lorimer  in  his  Report. 

The  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  supposed  to  exert 
an  influence  over  cholera.  We  might  certainly  anticipate  some  influence, 
from  the  universal  dif^on  of  electricity  and  its  high  importance  in  the 


electrical,  so  that  we  have  not  even  e  slightest  observation  m  favour 
of  the  presumed  influence  of  this  agency. 

Dr.  I^ut  noticed  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera.   This  observation  at  present  stands  alone. 

III.  Condition  of  the  individual  faeoring  the  reception  of  the  agent. 
Certain  pre-existing  diseases  seem  to  give  a  great  predisposition  for  the 
reception  of  the  choleraic  virus.  A  peculiar  kind  of  watery  diarrhea  is 
sometimes  seen  to  prevail  in  a  place  where  it  is  raging,  and  in  many  cases 
on  this  cholerine,  as  it  has  been  termed,  true  cholera  supervenes.  Many 
suppose  this  to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Common  tropical  dysen- 
tery does  not  appear  to  predispose  to  it,  in  any  gr^t  degree,  as  there  are 
often  many  dysenteric  cases  in  hospital,  when  a  regiment  is  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  there  is  no  unusual  prevalence  among  them. 
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Some  diseases  of  the  lungs  have  been  supposed  occasionally  to  haye  a 
predisposing  influence,  particularly  chronic  bronchitis,  and  pulmonary 
emphysema,  but  the  obseryations  on  this  point  are  not  conclusiye. 

The  action  of  mercury  affords  no  immunity;  many  examples  are 
recorded  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Reports,  ana  in  later  pubHcations,  of 
patients  freely  saliyatea  being  attacked. 

Debility  and  impaired  health  from  any  cause  are  predisposing  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  nuiny  men  are  attacked  in  the 
plenitude  of  health  and  strength. 

The  influence  of  marching,  in  India,  was  much  insisted  on  by  Orton, 
who  deyotes  a  chapter  to  the  special  consideration  of  this  subject.  His 
conclusions  are  completely  borne  out  by  Dr.  Lorimer,  whose  tables  are 
yery  couclasiye.  The  ratio  of  attacks  to  marches  per  cent.,  in  all  branches 
of  the  Madras  natiye  seryice,  is  as  follows.  Under  200  miles  the  ratio 
of  attacks  is  8*52  per  cent. ;  under  400  miles  it  is  33*94  per  cent. ;  under 
600  miles  it  is  33*33  per  cent. ;  under  800  miles  it  is  46*66  per  cent. ; 
under  1252  miles  it  is  75*00  per  cent.  Or  the  marches  being  computed 
by  days,  the  ratio  of  attacks  to  marches  per  cent,  stands  thus :  under  20 
days  =  8*029  per  cent.;  under  40  days  =  17*762;  under  60  days  = 
20*232;  under  80  days  =  40*540;  under  100  days  =  44*446;  under 
120  days  =  50*000 ;  oyer  120  days  =50*000. 

The  extraordinary  predisposition  which  marching  induces  is  marked 
by  the  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  attacks  of  cholera 
to  all  the  marches  performed  by  the  Madras  natiye  infantry  were  61  per 
cent. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  cayalry  sufier  less  on  the  march 
than  infantry,  from  their  less  exposure  and  fatigue.  This  is  probably 
correct ;  although  Dr.  Lorimer* s  tables  make  the  proportion  rather  less 
than  is  commonly  giyen. 

According  to  this  Report,  for  the  whole  number  of  marches,  the  respectiye 
corps  of  the  Madras  natiye  sendee,  give  the  following  ratio  of  attacks, 
to  marches,  per  cent.  Among  the  infantry,  24*688  per  cent. ;  among  the 
cavalry,  20*270  per  cent. ;  among  the  artillery,  50*000  per  cent. ;  and 
among  the  sappers  and  miners,  only  1 1  '764  per  cent.  The  returns  from 
the  artillery  and  the  sappers  and  miners  have  only  been  available  for  the 
last  few  years.  Dr.  Lonmer,  to  account  for  the  singular  exemption  of  the 
sappers,  mentions  that  they  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  service,  inured  to 
the  weather,  being  frequently  under  canvass,  and  also  being  men  of  low 
caste,  they  are  not  so  restricted  in  their  food. 

The  analogy  between  cholera,  fever,  and  bowel  complaints  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  these  diseases  prevail  together,  and  certainly  in  many  cases 
remittent  fevers  and  dysentery  prevail  subsequent  to  an  epidemic  attack  of 
cholera.  Dr.  Lorimer  thinks,  however,  there  is  no  uniform  connexion 
between  cholera,  fever,  and  bowel  complaints.  His  tables  are  certainly 
very  full  on  this  point,  and  seem  satisfactory.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  give  the  whole  sickness  among  the  Madras  native  army  since  1821. 
The  aggregate  number  of  men  during  this  period  has  been  1,655,236 ;  of, 
cholera  there  have  been  admitted  22,347,  and  have  died  8836  cases  ;  of 
fevers  there  have  been  admitted  420,201,  and  have  died  5946  cases  ;  of 
dysentery  and  diarrhea,  there  have  been  admitted  67«564,  and  have  died 
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4098  cases ;  of  all  other  diseases  there  hare  been  admitted  548,796,  and 
hayedied  11,258  cases. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  to  strength  per  1000  per  annnm,  drawn  from  an 
ayerage  of  the  same  period,  are  of  cholera  5*3382 ;  of  feyers  3*5922 ;  of 
dysentery  and  diarrhea  2*4751 ;  of  all  other  diseases  6*8014.  The  ayerage 
deaths  per  1000  per  annum  are,  therefore,  18*2069,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  mortality  among  the  European  troops,  if  cholera  be  included  in 
the  calculation. 

At  page  36  of  this  Report  is  a  table  showing  the  comparatiye  admissions 
and  deatiis  from  cholera  among  the  Madras  natiye  troops  on  the  line  of 
march  and  in  cantonments.  The  ratio  of  admissions  to  strength  per  1000 
are  for  the  line  of  march  20*9230,  and  for  cantonments  8*5068;  the 
ratio  of  deaths  to  strength  per  1000  are  for  the  line  of  march  8*6363,  and 
for  cantonments  3*2700  ;  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  admissions  per  1000  are 
for  the  line  of  march  412*7698,  and  for  cantonments  384*4074. 

Dr.  Lorimer's  return  eyidently  points  out  the  three  srand  rules  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  all  marches  in  India,  yiz.  to  shorten  the  marches 
as  much  as  possible ;  to  make  them  in  as  small  bodies  as  possible ;  and, 
wheneyer  it  is  practicable,  to  choose  the  dry  months  for  the  time  of 
moying. 

Although  neither  the  conditions  of  the  soil  or  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
state  of  the  indiyiduals  who  happen  to  be  exposed  to  it,  haye  anything 
more  to  do  with  cholera  than  as  auxiliaries  to  its  deyelopment  or  its  recep- 
tion, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  as  it  is  the 
easiest,  so  also  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  inyestigation  of  cholera. 

In  this  direction  only  can  we  at  present  look  for  any  practical  results, 
and  we  receiye  Dr.  Lorimer's  able  Report  with  great  satisfaction  as  the 
first  of  a  series  which  will  place  these  matters  on  a  certain  basis.  We 
think,  howeyer,  that  future  reports  should  be  more  minute  than  this 
could  possibly  haye  been,  as  the  returns  which  furnish  it  being  retrospec- 
tiye  are  necessarily  incomplete.  We  think  if  an  extensiye  series  of 
inyestigations  were  set  on  foot  oyer  the  whole  of  India,  inquiring  minutely 
into  all  the  attending  circumstances  of  each  attack  of  cholera,  the  results 
would  in  yery  few  years  be  most  important.  The  conditions  of  existence 
of  the  yirus,  and  tne  predisposing  circumstances  being  known,  the  pro- 
phylactic measures  might  be  able  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  to  limit  its 
rayages.  To  accomplish  this,  would  be  a  triumph  worthy  of  that  great 
Company,  whose  subjects  and  whose  seryants  are  alike  the  yictims  of  this 
fatal  and  incurable  disease. 

The  increased  preyalence  of  cholera  in  India,  since  1841,  and  its  recent 
advance  into  Persia,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  opinion  Uiat  this  disease 
may  be  expected  again  to  travel  in  its  old  footsteps  towards  the  colder  coun- 
tries of  the  northern  and  the  western  world.  And  there  seem  good  grounds 
for  this  opinion.  But  if  such  an  occurrence  should  take  place,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  at  the  expense  of  present  suffering,  great  benefit  would  result 
to  the  whole  human  race.  We  would  fain  hope  that  if  cholera  should 
again  traverse  Europe,  the  laws  of  its  diffusion  might  be  more  surely  indi- 
cated, its  true  nature  better  illustrated,  and  a  more  successful  treatment 
discovered. 

Admitting  this  possible  invasion  to  be  probable,  it  would  be  the  part  of  the 
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European  goyeraments  to  endeavour  to  institute  so  minute  an  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  of  the  media  favoring  the  spread  of  the  disease,  that 
nothing  should  be  left  unnoticed.  This  can  only  be  done  by  combined 
effort  working  in  one  direction ;  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  individual 
effort,  which  is  partial,  timited,  and  therefore  comparatively  unproductive. 
From  the  moment  cholera  appeared  in  Europe,  government  should  combine 
all  classes  of  observers,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  every  science.  The  chemists 
and  the  meteorologists,  the  geologists  and  the  physicians,  should  all  be 
called  upon  to  supply  their  observations,  independent  indeed,  but  all 
essential.  Facts  of  aU  kinds  should  be  noted  without  regard  to  opinion, 
and  till  the  close  of  the  epidemic  no  premature  generalization  should  be 
attempted. 

Some  rules,  simple  indeed,  yet  not  unimportant,  may  be  deduced  from 
our  present  knowledge,  as  applicable  in  the  event  of  another  invasion  of 
the  oisease. 

1.  As  there  is  no  valid  evidence  of  their  use,  quarantines,  cordons,  and 
other  general  measures  of  seclusion  maybe  properly  abandoned. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  all  unnecessary  exposure  of  patients,  their  excre- 
tions, clothing,  &c.,  in  situations  frequented  by  other  persons,  and  all 
direct  intercourse  between  the  sick  and  the  well,  not  necessary  for  the 
comfort,  nursing,  and  proper  medical  treatment  of  the  patients,  should 
be  avoided  as  a  measure  of  wise  precaution,  and  on  the  eround  of  possible 
evil.  But  no  valid  evidence  exists  for  justifying  the  neglect  of  the  sick,  in 
any  the  least  d^;ree,  by  their  relatives  or  attendants,  on  the  ground  of 
personal  danger :  we  do  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  neglect  by  the 
medical  profession,  under  any  consiaerations  whatsoever,  and  merefore  do 
not  name  this. 

3.  As  dampness  and  vegetable  and  animal  effluvia  seem  powerful  agents 
in  spreading  the  virus,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  should  not  only  be  made  as 
dry  and  airy  as  possible  by  draining,  ventilation,  and  whitewashing,  &c.,  but 
government  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  site  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  should  compel  the  builder  not  only  to  follow  certain  rules  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  tenements,  as  is  done  now  by  the  Building  Act,  but  should 
also  compel  him  to  choose  a  proper  and  dry  locality,  or  to  take  means  to 
render  it  so. 

4.  The  cholera  hospitals  should  be  removed  from  the  low  and  damp 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  disease  chiefly  prevails,  and  should  be  on  diy 
soil,  as  high  as  possible,  and  built  with  even  a  freer  circulation  of  air  than 
other  hospitals. 

5.  In  some  places,  considering  the  peculiar  way  cholera  is  limited  by  a 
street  or  road,  apparently  from  some  attractive  force  exerted  towards  it  by 
certain  soils  or  other  local  influence,  it  might  be  advisable  to  effect,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible,  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  part  of  the 
town  severely  affected  with  the  complaint. 

6.  The  profession  should  endeavour  to  discover  some  certain  method  of 
diagnosis,  oy  which  the  true  epidemic  might  be  distinguished  from  those 
pseudo-choleraic  cases  which  accompany  it,  and  which  lead  to  wrong 
notions  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  erroneous  methods  of  treatment. 

7.  All  classes  should  guard  against  the  predisposition  which  seems 
essential  to  the  action  of  the  agent.   This  is  increased  by  disorders  of  the 
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digestiye  organs,  particularly  by  watery  diarrhea;  and  by  all  means 
physical  or  mental  which  lower  the  strength  and  diminish  the  tone  of  the 
system.  For  instance,  the  apprehension  of  the  disease  is  known  to  pre- 
dispose to  it  in  a  very  singokr  way.  Dr.  Lorimer  mentions  a  native 
regiment  which  ha^  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  escaped  cholera  up  to 
the  present  date.  The  commanding  officer  attributes  this  to  the  custom 
prevalent  in  the  corps  of  offering  up  sacrifices  previous  to  a  march ;  the 
confidence  the  men  nave  that  cholera  will  afterwards  not  attack  them 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  a  protective  influence.  The  increased  number 
of  attacks  of  cholera  which  take  place  at  night  seem  to  show  that  at 
this  time  the  system  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  action  of  the  agent. 

Our  space  admonishes  us  that  we  must  take  leave  of  our  subject  and  the 
authors  from  whose  pages  we  have  drawn  much  and  valuable  instruction. 
Although  we  differ  considerably  jfrom  Dr.  Kennedy,  we  have  derived  great 
pleasure  from  a  perusal  of  his  work,  which  is  evidently  the  composition 
of  an  able  physician  and  a  clever  man.  Of  Dr.  Lorimer's  excellent  Report 
we  have  already  spoken ;  and  Dr.  Copland's  great  and  deserved  reputation 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  that  his  article  on  Cholera,  is  written  with  his  usual 
tact  and  ability,  although  we  have  not  hesitated  to  dissent  from  the  con- 
fident opinion  he  has  formed  of  the  contagion  of  the  disease.  We  think 
that,  on  this  point,  he  is  not  merely  wrong,  but  has  allowed  his  prepos- 
sessions to  blind  him  to  obvious  truths,  and  even  to  disregard  palpable 
facts. 


Art.  II. 

Traits  des  Syphilides,  ou  Maladies  FdnMennee  de  la  Peau,  prMdS  de 
Coneideratione  eur  lee  Syphilis^  eon  Origine,  ea  Nature^  ^c.  Accompagne 
d'un  Atlae  in-folio,  contenant  douee  Planehee  dessin^ee  d'aprhe  Nature, 
gravies  et  colorizes.  Par  Alph.  Cazenave,  Medecin  de  FHopital  Saint 
Louis,  &c.  &c.— Parw,  1844. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Syphilitic  Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  preceded  by  general 
Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Syphilis ;  accompanied  by  an 
Atlas  of  twelve  Plates,  coloured  and  engraved,  and  drawn  from  Nature, 
By  AlPH.  Cazenave,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis,  &c.  &c. 
—Paris,  1844.    8vo,  pp.  630. 

It  has  been  aptly  observed  by  a  French  writer,  that  we  might  frequently 
economise  time  and  trouble,  by  satisfying  ourselves  on  two  points,  before 
undertaking  the  perusal  of  a  new  medical  work.  The  facts  to  be  ascer- 
tained are  tiiese  : — Has  the  author  had  sufficient  opportunity  for  studying 
the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe,  and  if  so,  was  he 
mentally  qualified  for  the  task  ?  If  we  test  by  this  ordeal  the  claims  on 
our  attention  of  the  author,  whose  work  we  are  about  to  review,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  worthy  of  our  best  consideration. 

Biett  was  the  first  to  describe  separately  the  syphilitic  eruptions,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  that  interesting  class  of  diseases. 
In  fact,  he  made  their  study  peculiarly  his  own,  and,  although  he  never 
published  a  distinct  work  on  the  subject,  he  promulgated  his  views  through 
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the  medium  of  lectures,  which  were  afterwards  published  by  hia  pupil, 
M.  Cazenaye,  in  his  excellent  'Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Sldn.'  M.  Cazenare 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Biett  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  has  been 
attached  to  the  Hospitid  of  St.  Louis  for  the  same  period,  in  different 
capacities ;  hence  we  may  view  the  '  Traits  des  Syphilides'  in  a  great 
measure  as  the  expression  of  Biett*  s  opinions  on  the  venereal  eroptions. 
Indeed,  M.  Cazenave  states  it  was  originally  intended  that  this  work  should 
be  a  joint  production,  and  laments  that  a  long  illness,  and  subsequently 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  valuable  co-operation  of  so  sound  and  con- 
scientious an  observer  as  his  late  Mend  and  master,  Biett.  But,  if  we 
have  occasion  to  regret  that  the  eminent  dermatologist  who  had  tlie  caie 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  not  himself 
written  on  a  subject  which  he  understood  so  well,  we  have  the  sadafiM^tion 
to  know  that  the  work  of  his  pupil  and  successor,  M.  Cazenave,  contains 
a  faithful  exposition  of  his  views  and  extensive  experience  in  this  branch 
of  dermal  pathology. 

M.  Cazenave's  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  occupied 
with  the  history  and  general  pathology  of  syphilis ;  and  the  second  con- 
tains an  elaborate  account,  illustrated  with  cases  and  coloured  plates,  of 
the  various  syphilitic  eruptions.  It  is  with  the  latter  division  that  we 
shall  be  chiefly  occupied  in  the  present  article,  but  as  some  of  the  author's 
views  on  the  primary  disease  are  peculiar,  it  is  proper  that  the  reader 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  them  in  the  first  instance. 

I.  PEIMAEY  SYPHILIS. 

The  author  sets  out  with  the  following  propositions,  which  he  considers 
are  supported^  by  the  past  history  of  syphilis,  and  by  the  observations  of 
himself  and  others :  1.  There  is  a  syphilitic  disease.  2.  It  has  existed  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  3.  It  is  the  result  of  a  special  poison  which  infects 
the  system ;  there  is  but  one  virus.  4.  Syphilis  is  contagious.  5.  It  is 
hereditary.  6.  It  is  announced  by  various  primary  symptoms ;  it  occasions 
secondarv  symptoms.  7.  Mercury  is  still  the  best  remedy  that  can  be 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  follow  M.  Cazenave  through  all  the  questiones  vexatio 
arising  out  of  the  foregoing  propositions ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  author  to 
state  a  few  of  his  arguments  in  favour,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  disease,  of 
one  virus,  and  of  the  mercurial  treatment. 

I.  The  author  considers  that  syphilis  is  not  a  disease  of  modem  origin, 
and  essays  to  prove  that  proposition  from  the  works  of  the  earliest  writers 
— ^firom  the  Leviticus  of  Moses  down  to  the  writers  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  period  which  has  generally  got  the  credit  of  being 
distinguished  by  the  birth  of  the  morbus  gallicus, " 

Under  the  generic  name  of  gonorrhoea,  says  M.  Cazenave,  the  ancients 
have  confounded  all  manner  of  venereal  infection,  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
idea  that  the  syphilitic  disease,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  that 
term,  was  altogether  unknown  to  them.  Hippocrates,  in  describing  the 
morbus  femineus  of  the  Scythians,  mentions  the  occurrence  of  idcers  of  the 
pudenda.  Celsus  recommends  (De  Medicina,  1.  vi,  cap.  18)  the  operation 
of  phymosis  in  a  case  of  a  rebellious  chancre  on  the  corona.  Galen  de- 
scribes buboes  and  ulcerations  resulting  from  disease  of  the  genital  organs. 
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Oribasius,  JBtins,  Paulus  ^gineta,  and  seyeral  other  writers  of  the  same 
period,  describe  the  disease  more  distinctly  ;  but  the  question  of  antiquity 
18  not  solely  dependent  on  medical  authority  for  support.  It  is  further 
corroborated  by  historical  writers,  as  for  example  by  Pliny  and  Josephus. 
The  former  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  drowned  in  the  lidce  of 
Como,  because  her  husband  was  attacked  in  his  priyate  parts  with  an 
incurable  disease  {maritus  ex  diutino  morbo  circh  velanda  corporis  ulceribus 
putreseebat),  and  Josephus,  in  describing  the  death  of  Herod,  states 
that  the  genitals  were  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  {ipsa  quogue  verenda 
putrefacta  scatebant,)  With  regard  to  the  secondary  symptoms,  or 
syphilitic  eruptions,  M.  Cazenave  considers  that  they  were  confounded 
with  lepra*  elephantiasis,  mentagra,  lichen,  &c.,  a  mistake  which,  by  the 
by,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  even  at  the  present  day.  The  author  also 
quotes  several  of  the  Arabian  writers  in  support  of  his  views,  and  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  famous  epidemic  of  die  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
supposed  American  origin  of  the  disease. 

The  author  alleges  that  the  epidemic  of  1494  was  not  syphilis,  nor  did 
syphilis,  or  that  epidemic,  originate  in  America.  The  disease  which 
ravaged  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  one  of 
those  plagues  which  history  tells  us  has  visited  the  world  from  time  to  time 
in  all  ages.  It  was  of  a  typhoid  and  not  S3rphilitic  character  ;  but  the 
frightful  immorality  of  the  time,  and  its  results,  and  a  remarkable  simi- 
lanty  between  certain  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  and  of  the  venereal 
disease,  will,  according  to  M.  Cazenave,  account  for  the  erroneous  views 
regarding  their  identity  promulgated  by  the  writers  of  that  period.*  At 
the  time  alluded  to,  both  diseases  evidently  coexisted ;  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  syphilitic  malady  acquired  a  violent  intensity  under  the  influence  of 
the  epidemic ;  but  if  the  former  were  merely  the  result,  or  continuation 
of  the  latter,  as  alleged,  "  how  is  it,"  asks  the  author,  "  that  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  epidemic,  the  venereal  disease  continued  to  exist  independent 
of  the  former,  of  which  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  terrible  auxiliary,  but  not 
a  consequence  ?"  M.  Cazenave  regards  the  notion  of  the  American  origin 
of  syphilis  as  a  fable  invented  by  a  Spanish  writer,  Oviedo,  in  1518,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  in  order  to  justify 
or  palliate  the  frightful  crimes  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
and  which  excited  the  indignation  of  Europe.  In  support  of  this  view  he 
cites  a  host  of  authors,  and  some  interesting  cases ;  but  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  work  for  the  details. 

II.  M.  Cazenave  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  double  virus 
as  regards  the  venereal  diseases,  or,  in  other  words,  he  holds  the  opinion 
that  chancre  and  gonorrhoea  are  results  of  the  same  specific  poison. 

"Being  placed  under  favorable  circumstances,"  says  the  author,  for  observing 
the  development  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state 
that  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  general  infection  of  the  system  has  originated 
in  a  gonorrhoea  (blennorrhoea) ;  and  if  my  opinion,  with  the  proofs  uhich  I  shall 
adduce  by  and  by,  shdl  be  deemed  insufficient  for  establishing  this  fact,  I  may 

•  M.  Ueusinger  states.  In  his  remarkable  work,  •  Recherches  de  Pathologle  Comptr^,'  *«  that 
most  of  our  domestic  animals  are  subject  to  contagious  dischargee  and  ulceration  of  the  generative 
organs ;  they  are  transmissible  by  coitus,  and  exhibit  a  resemblance  to  syphilitic  diseases.  In  the 
opinion  of  M.  Heusinger,  they  are  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  syphilitic  aflteiions  of  man 
were  before  the  close  of  the  fiifteenth  century.**-.  Rk v. 
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invoke  the  testimony  of  M.  Baumes,  who  asserts  that  syphilitic  diseases  of  the 
skin  are  very  frequently  the  result  of  a  blennorrhagic  discharge,  and  altogether 
independent  of  syphilis.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  blennorrnagia,  like  chancre» 
may  produce  that  morbid  condition  called  constitutional  syphilis." 

M.  Cazenave  endeavours,  with  much  earnestness  of  purpose,  to  establish 
this  very  unorthodox  view  of  the  theory  of  syphilis.  He  denies  that 
gonorrhoea  is  the  result  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  is  at  issue  with  the  doctrine  of  Balfour,  Duncan,  and  Benjamin  Bell, 
who  were  the  first  supporters  of  the  non-syphilitic  character  of  the  urethral 
discharge.  He  reprobates  the  unscientific  and  illogical  argument  so 
frequently  put  forth  by  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine,  namely,  that  if  a 
patient  should  contract  syphilis  from  a  female  labouring  under  gonorrhoea, 
and  apparently  no  other  disease,  still  there  must  have  been  syphilitic  virus 
present,  however  it  might  have  been  concealed,  or  else  the  patient  could 
not  have  contracted  that  disease.  This,  the  author  alleges,  is  an  easy  way 
of  answering  opponents,  but  will  not  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

The  "  chancre  larv€^  of  M.  Ricord  comes  under  this  category,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  M.  Cazenave  to  be  a  sophistical  figure  of  speech,  a  loophole 
for  retreat  when  obliged  to  explain  how  it  sometimes  happens  that  inocu- 
lation with  the  muco-purulent  matter  of  blennorrhagia  produces  chancre. 

The  author  ridicules  M.  Ricord's  idea  of  a  "visionary"  chancre,  by 
which  he  can  account  for  those  cases  in  which  syphiUtic  sores  are  produced 
by  contact  with  gonorrhoea!  matter,  and  also  bis  post  hoc  propter  hoc 
conclusion  that  if  inoculation  with  matter  supposed  to  be  syphilitic  does 
not  produce  a  chancre,  the  virus  was  not  venereal ;  but  if  it  did  succeed, 
it  must  have  been  genuine  syphilitic  pus. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  doctrines  of  M.  Ricord  are  open  to  objection 
on  many  points,  that  his  inferences  are  not  always  correct,  nor  his  analogies 
complete ;  but  however  plausible  the  counter-statement  put  forth  by  M. 
Cazenave  may  be,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive  of  the  validity 
of  his  own  theory  of  a  single  virus.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  let  our  author 
explain  in  his  own  terms  the  unity  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  Nothing  is 
more  common,  says  the  author,  than  to  meet  with  cases  where  a  man  has 
taken  syphilis  from  a  female,  who  upon  examination  proved  to  have  no 
chancre,  but  merely  a  muco-purulent  discharge, — at  least  M.  Cazenave  meets 
with  such  cases  constantly.  M.  Ricord  objects  to  this,  that  there  was  a 
chancre,  but  it  was  overlooked  ;  a  statement  which  is  easier  made  than 
proved ;  and  the  author  prefers  to  view  this  fact  as  provine  that  the  muco- 
purulent matter  of  blennorrhagia  may  produce  achancre,  rather  than  to  adopt 
the  sophism  of  his  antagonist.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Hunter,  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  M.  Castelneau,  and 
some  even  conducted  by  M.  Ricord  himself.  M.  Castelneau  succeeded  in 
producing  the  true  syphilitic  pustule  from  the  matter  of  blennorrhagia, 
and  M.  Ricord  succeeded  in  six  cases  at  least  in  obtaining  the  same  result. 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  blennorrhagia  is  not  syphilitic,  because  inoculation 
with  its  matter  will  not  always  produce  like  results,  for  there  are  other 
symptoms,  the  "pustule  plate,"  for  example,  which  cannot  be  inoculated, 
and  it  is  not  only  a  syphihtic  symptom,  but  frequently  a  primary  symptom. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  two  individuals  infected  from  the  same 
source,  and  yet  one  will  have  a  gonorrhoea  and  the  other  a  chancre. 

Jiut  the  advocates  of  a  double  virus,  says  the  author,  will  occasionally  have 
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need  of  a  triple  poison  to  explain  some  of  their  own  views :  for  example  : 
Yigarons  relates  a  case  in  which  six  young  men,  intimately  united  by 
friendship,  had  connexion  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  woman,  who 
infected  all  with  the  yenereal  disease.  The  first  and  fourth  (according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  presented  themselves  for  treatment)  had  chancres 
and  buboes;  the  second  and  third  gonorrhoea;  of  the  last  two,  one  had  a 
chancre,  and  the  other  a  single  bubo^  This  girl  must  have  had  a  triple 
-virus,  chancre,  bubo,  and  gonorrhoea.  But  how  shall  we  explain  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  all  these  individuals,  being  placed  in  the  same  position, 
under  circumstances  alike  favorable  to  all,  were  infected  by  difierent  dis- 
eases? Why  have  they  not  all  had  chancres,  buboes,  and  gonorrhoea?  The 
partisans  of  the  double  virus  will  perhaps  say  that  individual  susceptibi- 
lity and  different  poisonous  matter  may,  in  some  sort,  explain  the  problem. 

M.  Cazenave  follows  up  his  critical  exposition  of  what  he  considers  falla- 
cious in  M.  Ricord's  doctrine,  with  great  energy,  but  at  the  same  time  with- 
out evincing  any  of  that  asperity  or  partisanship  which  too  frequently 
disfigures  and  destroys  the  value  of  scientific  discussion.  Although  he 
denies  the  truth  of  M.  Ricord's  axiom  that  chancre  only  can  produce 
chancre,  and  that  chancre  is  the  only  characteristic  symptom  of  genuine 
syphilis,  he  does  so  by  opposing  facts  against  experiments,  which  are  not 
infallible,  and  merely  considers  M.  Ricord  the  victim  of  a  theory  which 
stakes  the  whole  doctrine  of  syphilis  on  the  point  of  the  lancet. 

**  I  am  aware,'*  says  Cazenave,  "  that  M.  Ricord  has  made  numerous  experi- 
ments, that  he  has  been  able  to  try  them  at  will,  and  that  on  the  great  arena  where 
he  has  taken  so  prominent  a  position  by  his  zeal  and  industry,  and  the  ^clai  of  his 
researches,  he  has  been  able  to  collect  all  the  elements  necesisary  for  rational  con. 
viction.  Nevertheless,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  he  is  deceived ;  he  has  only 
regarded  syphilis  in  one  of  its  phases,  and,  carried  away  by  his  love  for  experi- 
ments, he  has  forgotten  that  the  theory  of  venereal  infection  can  never  be  reduced 
within  the  Umits  of  a  mere  experiment.*' 

III.  With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  syphilis,  our  author  is 
again  at  issue  with  M.  Ricord.  This  practitioner,  it  is  well  known,  con- 
siders syphilis  to  be  a  local  disease  at  the  commencement,  and  hence  con- 
cludes, that  if  you  can  arrest  it  in  this  stage  by  cauterization  or  other  means, 
you  preserve  the  constitution  from  syphilitic  taint.  But  M.  Cazenave 
considers  the  postulate  and  its  corollary  to  be  equally  erroneous,  and  the 
treatment  by  cautery  irrational,  if  not  injurious.  The  author  does  not 
found  his  objection  on  the  common  occurrence  of  bubo,  swelled  testicle, 
chordee,  &c.,  after  the  sudden  arrest  of  blennorrhagia,  nor  of  a  simple 
syphilitic  sore  being  converted  into  a  phagedenic  or  gangrenous  ulcer  by 
the  imprudent  use  of  the  cautery.  He  opposes  it  on  higher  grounds :  he 
views  chancre  and  blennorrhagia  as  merely  the  symptoms,  the  expression 
of  a  general  infection,  and  concludes  that  their  disappearance  is  no  proof 
of  the  eradication  of  the  virus  they  represent.  We  might  as  well  attempt 
to  cure  rabies  by  cauterizing  the  bitten  part  after  the  manifestation  of  the 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  But  the  most  injurious  residt  likely  to  occur 
from  M.  Ricord's  doctrine  is  that  it  may  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  rational 
and  general  treatment,  by  means  of  which  the  constitution  may  be  re- 
lieved from  syphilitic  taint,  and,  consequently,  all  the  secondary  symptoms 
prevented. 
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M.  Cazenaye's  experience  goes  to  proTe  tliat  the  caaterizing  treatmoit 
IB  decidedly  fayoraole  to  the  deyelopment  of  the  sequelae  of  syphilis, 
and  especiflily  of  the  venereal  eruptions.  The  author  does  not  advocate 
the  use  of  mercury  as  a  specific  for  syphilis ;  far  from  it ;  hat  he  r^ards  it 
as  the  best  remedy  we  possess  for  enabling  the  constitution  to  rid  itself  of 
the  general  taint,  and  as  a  prophylactic  against  secondary  symptoms. 
With  regard  to  the  accidents  alleged  to  result  from  the  administration  of 
mercury,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  these  accidents  occur  to  patients  labour- 
ing under  the  disease  who  never  took  mercury,  as  proved  by  Cullerier, 
Biett,  and  Ricord ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  scarcely  ever  met 
with  in  individuals  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  that  remedy, 
but  who  have  not  had  syphilis ; — a  fact  established  by  the  ioint  researches 
of  Biett  and  the  author.  M.  Cazenave  selected  153  syphilitic  patients, 
whom  he  observed  with  great  care,  and  took  every  precaution  to  avoid 
deceit.    These  observations  have  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions : 

"  Mercury  is  not  a  specific  for  s3rphiHs ;  and  however  carefully  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered, it  will  not  always  prevent  a  relapse ;  the  primary  symptoms  of  the 
disease  may  disappear  under  the  influence  of  an  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  the 
mercurial  treatment  is  the  most  powerful  means  we  possess  for  aiding  a  constitu- 
tional reaction  against  the  syphilitic  virus.*' 

II.  — SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS. 

Although  the  venereal  disease  appears  to  have  first  shown  itself  in 
Europe  under  the  form  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  earliest  writers  on 
syphilis  confined  their  descriptions  of  that  complaint  to  a  pustular  affec- 
tion of  the  skin ;  still,  until  Uie  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  arrange  and  classify  the  syphilitic  cutaneous  dis- 
eases under  a  distinct  head.  However,  about  that  period  these  emptiona 
were  grouped  together  for  the  first  time,  and  described  under  the  name  of 
syphilidea  ;  but  as  this  classification  was  formed  without  any  reference  to 
the  elementary  characters  of  the  diseases,  distinct  varieties  were  confounded 
together,  and  species  established  on  characters  that  were  altogether  second- 
ary and  insignificant.  Such  was  the  histonr  of  the  syphilides  when  Biett 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  ana  his  admirable  and  unrivalled 
essay,  published  in  M.  Cazenave' s  Manual,  bears  testimony  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  his  researches  into  the  history  of  that  interesting  class  of 
diseases. 

From  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  syphilitic  eruptions  were  described  under  the  vague  general  term 
of  pustules,  and  even  the  writings  of  the  learned  Astruc,  John  Hunter, 
and  B.  Bdl  are  characterized  by  the  same  vagueness  of  description 
as  those  of  the  authors  who  described  the  venereal  eruptions  of  1493. 
Alibert  was  the  first  to  substitute  the  more  correct  and  significant 
term  syphilide*'  for  that  of  pustule,  the  propriety  of  which  Biett  at 
once  reco^ized,  and  subsequently  adopted  it  in  his  lectures  on  the  syphi- 
litic eruptions.  Moreover,  this  sound  practitioner  saw  the  necessity  of 
studying  this  group  of  diseases  apart,  according  to  their  different  forms, 
their  relation  with  the  primary  symptoms,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  pa- 
tient at  the  time ;  and  following  out  this  view,  he  classified  the  syphilides 
according  to  their  elementary  lesions,  and  established  with  a  deamets  and 
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precision  hitherto  unknowD,  the  striking  and  well-defined  characters  of 
the  syphilitic  exanthemata^  the  syphiUtic  vesiculae,  the  syphilitic  pus- 
tal8e«  the  syphilitic  tuherculae,  papulae,  and  squamae.  Under  these  six 
groups  every  variety  is  included^  and  each  variety  has  its  own  distinct 
description. 

These  are  the  views  promulgated  hy  M.  Cazenave  in  the  work  now 
under  consideration. 

By  the  term  sj/pkilide  the  author  means  every  cutaneous  eruption  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  the  venereal  virus,  and  characterized  by 
the  elementary  lesions  of  the  simple  eruptions,  but  possessing  a  certain 
specific  physiognomy,  which  is  altogether  unique.  The  syphilides  are 
primary  or  consecutive.  In  the  first  instance  they  accompany  chancre  or 
blennorrhagia,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  immediately  succeed  the 
sudden  removal  of  these  lesions  by  cauterization  or  other  revulsives.  But 
the  consecutive  syphilides  are  by  far  the  most  frequent.  These  manifest 
themselves  after  the  total  disappearance  of  the  primary  symptoms,  and 
long  after  the  patient  fancies  himself  free  from  all  syphilitic  taint.  They 
invariably  assume  a  chronic  character,  and  present  three  different  orders 
of  symptoms,  which  may  be  described  as — 1,  symptoms  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  varieties;  2,  those  which  are  special;  and,  3,  concurrent 
symptoms. 

Common  symptoms.  Amongst  the  various  symptoms  which — if  we  may 
use  the  term — ^individualize  the  syphilides,  the  colour  of  the  eruption,  its 
form,  the  tint  of  the  adjoining  skin,  and  the  nature  of  the  squamae, 
scabs,  and  cicatrices  are  the  most  remarkable.  All  the  syphilitic  eruptions 
are  stamped  by  a  peculiar  tint  or  colour,  unique  of  its  kind,  more  or  less 
distinct  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  constant  and  invariable  at- 
tendant of  every  variety,  whatever  may  be  its  form.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  precise  definition  of  this  colour,  and  even  Fallopius,  who 
points  out  the  importance  of  this  symptom,  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 
admits  the  difficulty,  for  he  says,  *^  Color  non  potest  explicari,  non  enim  est 
ruber,  non  albus,  non  pallidus.*^  This  colour,  then,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  define  by  a  single  term,  varies  from  a  coppery  red  to  a  brownish  gray, 
and  it  is  the  dull,  grayish,  obscure,  intermediate  shades  which  constitute 
what  is  called  the  syphilitic  tint."  This  copper  colour  is  the  most  con- 
stant and  remarkable  symptom  of  the  syphilides.  It  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  identify  the  disease,  and  is  invariably  present  in  every  variety  and  form 
of  these  eruptions  without  exception.  The  change  of  colour  is  produced 
by  a  vitiated  secretion  of  the  chromatogenous  apparatus,  and  not  by  an 
altered  condition  of  the  capillary  rete,  as  alleged  by  some  writers.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  abnormal  colorations  of  the  ephilides  and  the  pigmentary 
naevi ;  it  does  not  disappear  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  the 
depth  of  the  colour  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  degree  of  injection 
of  the  cutis ;  for  example,  when  there  is  mucn  sanguineous  congestion 
present  the  syphilitic  tint  is  masked  altogether,  and  according  as  this  con- 
dition subsides  it  becomes  gradually  more  pronounced. 

The  shade  of  colour  is  also  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  eruption  and 
the  temperament  of  the  patient ;  thus,  in  a  young  sanguineous  subject, 
with  a  fine,  white  skin,  attacked  with  roseoll^  or  certain  forms  of  Hchen 
syphilitica,  the    tint"  partakes  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  the  adjoining 
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surface,  by  reason  of  the  capillary  injection,  but  it  is  always  duller  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  as  the  general  redness  disappears,  it 
assumes  its  natural  coppery  violet  colour.  In  persons  in  the  decline  of 
life,  with  a  dry,  shriyelled  skin,  the  tint  is  still  duller,  and  of  a  violet  red 
shade.  In  persons  of  a  bilious  habit,  whose  skin  is  naturally  brown,  the 
syphilitic  tint  presents  remarkable  shades ;  it  is,  in  general,  scarcely  at  all 
red,  but  rather  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  approaching  a  brown,  which  is 
gradually  blended  with  that  of  the  surrounding  tissue ;  and,  finally,  in 
cachectic  individuals,  the  colour  of  the  eruption  is  livid,  and  even  old 
cicatrices  in  these  cases  present  a  peculiar  blueish  appearance. 

The  syphilides  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  assume  a  circular  form. 
This  disposition  is  not  confined  to  isolated  patches  of  limited  extent,  but 
may  be  observed  in  cases  where  the  eruption  is  considerably  diffused.  In 
the  latter  instance^  although  the  circle  may  not  be  complete,  we  may  always 
find  detached  patches,  showing  a  distinct  tendency  to  form  a  ring.  Tins 
circular  form,  however,  is  not  invariably  pathognomonic  of  the  disease, 
for  there  are  some  varieties  in  which  it  does  not  appear,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  occurs  in  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  not  special ;  as,  for 
example,  herpes,  lepra,  lichen,  &c. ;  but  again,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  certain  eruptions  which  do  not,  in  their  simple  form,  show 
this  peculiarity,  invariably  do  so  when  they  become  syphilitic.  For  example, 
the  tubercular  and  pustular  syphilides  show  it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
even  the  homy  syphilide,  which  we  sometimes  see  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  also  evinces  this  peculiarity.  The  face,  above  all  other  regions  of 
the  skin,  seems  to  be  particularly  predisposed  to  this  form  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  hence  the  origin  of  the  term  corona  veneris. 

The  syphiUtic  eruptions  are  further  characterized  by  their  tedious  chronic 
progress  through  their  various  stages.  They  are  slow  in  being  developed, 
the  process  of  suppuration  is  difficult,  and  cicatrization  is  long  in  being 
accomplished ;  in  short,  each  phase  is  longer  of  being  completed  than 
another,  and  this  very  chronicity  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  anatomical  characters  are  also  wi  generis.  In  the  squamous 
eruptions  the  scales  are  thinner  and  drier  than  those  of  the  simple  forms 
of  these  diseases.  They  are  likewise  much  smaller,  and  never  cover  the 
patch  completely,  but  form  a  whitish  fringe  or  list  (lisiire)  around  it,  to  which 
Biett  attached  much  importance  as  a  diagnostic.  The  scabs  are  formed 
slowly,  and  the  papular  elevations  of  psoriasis  and  lepra  syphilitica  are 
frequently  observed  without  any.  The  syphilitic  incrustations  are  thick, 
greenish,  sometimes  black,  hard,  furrowed,  and  very  adherent.  They 
always  indicate  a  certain  amount  of  destruction  of  the  tissues  beneath. 
These  scabs  sometimes  cover  ulcerated  surfaces,  and  then  they  are  softer, 
broader  at  their  base,  surrounded  by  a  flabby  copper-coloured  rim,  or 
they  may  repose  on  a  cicatrized  base,  in  which  case  they  are  dry, 
shrivelled,  homy,  and  uneven  at  their  base,  and  by  gradual  desUruction 
disclose  a  cicatrix  beneath,  into  which  they  seem  to  penetrate  by  a  kind 
of  mammillated  projection. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  speak  of  a  very  important  character 
common  to  all  the  syphilides,  with  the  exception  of  the  exanthemata  and 
squamae.  We  allude  to  the  remarkable  tendency  which  these  diseases 
evince  to  destroy  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  produced^  as  shown  by  the 
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iodelible  cicatrices  which  they  leave  behind.  The  syphilitic  ulcerations 
belong  exdusiyely  to  the  yesicular^  pustular,  and  tubercular  species.  They 
are  round,  more  or  less  deep,  grayisn  or  very  red  at  the  base,  with  swollen 
and  sharp  cut  edges.  The  round  form  of  the  ulcerations  is  always  pre- 
sent ;  it  is  especially  marked  in  those  which  occur  in  ecthyma.  It  is  not 
BO  clearly  defined  in  the  tubercular  syphilides ;  in  the  serpiginous  ulcer, 
for  example,  the  borders  are  certainly  circular,  but  the  ring  is  less  regular 
in  form,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  single  tubercle,  but  of 
several,  and  of  repeated  destruction  of  the  tissues.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  this  destructive  process  is  frequently  accomplished  without  ul- 
ceration or  a  breach  of  surface,  and  we  may  observe  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  the  formation  of  an  indelible  cicatrix,  without  the  slightest 
wound  or  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  skin.  This  singular  process  of 
destruction  is  particularly  observable  in  the  papular  and  tubercular  syphi- 
lides, and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  tissue  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  absorption  of  it  afterwards. 

The  syphilitic  cicatnces  present  several  characters  which  belong  also  to 
the  lesions  they  have  succeeded.  Thus  they  are  generally  round,  and  more 
or  less  depressed ;  when  recent  they  are  of  a  bronze  colour,  and  are  some- 
times slightly  prominent,  and  the  superficial  vessels  may  be  seen  ramify- 
ing beneath  the  epidermis.  At  a  later  period  they  shrink,  the  process  of 
absorption  apparently  going  on  internally ;  they  lose  their  violet  colour, 
and  become  white  and  still  more  depressed,  their  surface,  which  is  now  of 
a  dead  white  hue,  is  tense  or  puckered,  and  sometimes  intersected  with 
hard  prominent  bands.  In  some  cases  they  are  of  a  blueish  white  tint 
from  the  beginning,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  copper-coloured  areola,  which 
gradually  subsides,  until  it  becomes  lost  in  the  tint  of  the  surrounding 
skin. 

Special  Symptoms.  Whatever  may  be  the  characters  by  which  the 
syphilides  are  known,  whatever  may  be  their  aspect,  they  invariably  com- 
mence in  the  form  of  spots  or  blotches  (tackes),  vesicles,  blebs,  pustules, 
papulae,  squamae,  or  tubercles  ;  hence  M.  Cazenave  proposes  to  classify 
and  describe  them  in  the  following  order : 


Syphilitic  exanthemata.  These  eruptions  are  characterized  by  irregu- 
larly-shaped blotches,  sometimes  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  of  a  coppery  red  colour  at  first,  which,  by  and  by,  passes  into  a 
grayish  tint,  and  disappears  slowly  but  never  completely  under  pressure 
of  the  finger.  They  are  rarely  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  are 
never  followed  by  ulceration  or  cicatrix,  and  the  only  trace  that  remains 
after  resolution,  is  a  slight  stain,  which  sometimes  continues  for  several 
months.  There  are  two  varieties  in  this  class  pretty  distinct  from  each 
other.    In  one  (roseola)  the  spots  are  broad  and  irregular,  and  scarcely,  if 
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at  all,  raised  above  the  surface.  In  the  other  ^erythema  papolatam)  the 
patches  are  more  circumscribed,  distinctly  rounded,  and  slightly  prominent. 

Roseola  is  one  of  the  least  common  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions.  It  con- 
sists in  slight  patches  or  ejlorescences,  more  or  less  diffused,  and  usually 
seated  on  the  chest,  the  neck,  the  face,  and  upper  extremities ;  of  a  violet 
or  copper  colour  at  first,  which  finally  changes  to  a  gray  tint.  It  is  rarely 
accompanied  by  febrile  disturbance,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  preceded 
by  dull  pains  in  the  limbs,  headache,  and  angina,  characterized  by  a 
violet-red  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  velum  palad, 
and  pharynx,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  heat  and  difiicidty  of  swallow- 
ing. M.  Cazenave  has  even  observed  in  some  cases,  a  peculiar  ulceration 
of  the  amygdalae  with  sharp  cut  edges  and  gray  base,  but  never  deep  or 
extensive. 

Erythema  papulatum  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  patches  of  yery 
limited  extent,  not  larger  than  the  circumference  of  a  shilling,  and 
frequently  less,  slightly  prominent,  round,  of  a  grayish  brown  tint  at  first, 
and  subsequently  a  pale  red,  which  does  not  disappear  under  pressure, 
and  terminates  by  resolution.  This  eruption  appears  without  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  most  commonly  on  the  extremities,  especially  the  arms. 
It  is  frequently  ephemeral ;  it  appears  and  disappears  continually,  and  is 
suddenly  transposed  from  one  place  to  another.  Its  duration  is  much 
shorter  than  that  of  roseola,  and  it  is  never  followed  by  desquamation. 
M.  Cazenave  is  of  opinion  that  this  eruption  is  frequently  the  result  of  the 
sudden  suppression  of  blennorrhagia  by  copaiba,  &c.,  but  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  medicine,  for  he  has  met  with  the  disease  in  many  cases 
where  it  was  not  administered.  The  author  has  satisfied  himself  that  both 
roseola  and  erythema  syphilitica  are  generally  produced  by  the  sudden 
removal  of  chancre  or  blennorrhagia,  more  especially  the  latter,  by  means 
of  revulsives.    M.  Cazenave  here  relates  several  cases  illustrative  of  the 

Erimary  and  consecutive  forms  of  the  syphilitic  exanthemata.  In  the 
itter,  the  eruptions  appeared  in  intervds  of  firom  two  months  to  ten 
years  after  the  primary  disease,  and  evinced  the  same  characters  in  each 
instance. 

Syphilitic  veneuUB.  This  species  was  supposed,  until  very  recently,  to 
be  the  rarest  of  all  the  venereal  eruptions.  Biett  met  with  only  a  few 
cases.  But  M.  Baumes  and  M.  Cazenave  agree  in  stating  that  syphilitic 
vesicular  eruptions  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  supposed,  and  require  merely 
careful  observation  to  be  detected.  M.  Cazenave  distinctly  states  that 
they  may  appear  in  any  of  the  forms  of  the  simple  vesicular  disease. 
Sometimes  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  character  of  round,  globose, 
detached  vesicles,  as  in  varicella ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  circular 
discs,  as  in  herpes;  occasionally  in  an  eruption  of  numerous  vesicles 
thrown  into  groups,  and  disseminated,  as  in  eczema.  The  vesicles  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  simple  forms,  by  a  copper-coloured  areola 
round  their  base.  Contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  syphUides  in  general,  the 
vesiculae  seldom  appear  on  the  face.  They  are  most  commonly  obs^ed 
on  the  neck,  chest,  and  upper  extremities.  Their  duration  is  also  shorter 
than  that  of  the  other  species,  and  varies  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  as 
many  months.  The  authw  gives  several  cases  illustrative  of  the  different 
varieties  of  these  eruptions,  and  amongst  others  an  interesting  case  of 
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syphilitic  yaricella»  of  which  there  is  a  well-executed  coloured  idate  in  the 
accompanying  atlas.  As  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion, we  shall  give  this  observation  in  full. 

''A  young  girl,  16  years  of  age,  of  healthy  constitution,  had  complained  for  a 
few  days  of  beat  in  the  throat,  wim  difficulty  of  swallowing,  anorexia,  and  irregular 
fever ;  a  number  of  smidl  eminences  now  appeared  on  diiferent  parts  of  the  body^ 
and  she  entered  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis.  The  eruption  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
vesicular,  and  pronounced  chicken-pock.  It  was  the  sixth  day  of  the  eruption ; 
it  covered  nearly  the  whole  body,  and  the  vesicles  were  in  different  stages  j  some 
being  nascent,  others  dried  up.  Biett  having  examined  the  patient,  discovered  a 
strong  resemblance  between  tois  eruption  and  two  other  cases  of  syphilitic  vesicular 
eruption  which  had  come  under  his  observation.  This  dia^piosis  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  vesides  were  smaU,  resting  on  a  broad 
base,  and  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  a  vivid  copper  colour ;  their  progress  was 
slow,  and  they  were  unattended  by  any  local  symptoms.  They  gradually  faded 
away,  and  the  fluid  was  absorbed;  but,  m  some,  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  hardened 
into  a  thin  scab,  which  adhered  for  some  time.  Every  one  of  them,  however,  left 
behind  a  coppery  injection  of  the  skin,  which  presented  all  the  characters  of  a 
syphilitic  blotch.  In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
throat  disclosed  a  round  grayish  ulcer,  with  sharp  cut  edges,  &c  The  treatment 
employed  was  insignificant,  as  Biett  wished  to  see  if  any  more  decisive  symptoms 
would  manifest  themselves ;  but  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  a  fortnight.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  month  she  was  visited  at  home,  when  her  body  was  found  covered 
with  true  syphilitic  pustules." 

Syphilitic  bulUe,  The  bullae  have  been  observed  in  the  syphilitic  form 
in  tiie  only  two  varieties  known  of  that  class,  pemphigus  and  rupia. 
Syphilitic  pemphigus  is  almost  invariably  a  disease  of  new-bom  infants, 
derived  from  their  parents,  and  consists  in  an  eruption  of  one  or  more  bullse, 
of  irregular  size  and  form,  existing  at  the  penod  of  birth,  and  usually 
situated  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  blebs  are 
soft,  contain  a  sero-purulent  fluid,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  violet-coloured 
areola.  Bupia  syphilitica  is  more  rarely  met  with  than  the  preceding 
variety.  In  this  instance  the  bullse  are  larger,  nearly  circular,  contain  a 
blackish  fluid,  which  dries  into  a  scab  of  the  same  colour,  of  a  conical 
form.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  copper-coloured  areola,  and  terminate 
in  indelible  cicatrices  of  a  circular  form. 

Syphilitic  pustuke.  The  history  of  the  pustular  syphilides  is,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  venereal  eruptions; 
because,  under  tUs  title,  all  the  syphilitic  eruptions  were  descnbed  by 
former  writers,  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  frequency  of  some  of  its 
varieties.  Although  every  form  of  the  simple  pustular  diseases  may  appear 
on  the  skin  under  a  syphHitic  character,  M.  Cazenave  confines  his  descrip- 
tions to  the  following  varieties  as  being  most  commonly  met  with  in  prac- 
tice: 1,  a  syphilitic  pustulo-lenticuLar  eruption;  2,  impetigo,  in  two 
distinct  forms — ^impetigo  non  confluens,  and  a  syphilitic  pustulo-crus- 
taceous  variety ;  3,  ecthyma.  The  lenticular  form  is  the  most  common 
of  the  syphilitic  puatulse.  It  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  isolated 
pimples,  about  the  size  of  a  small  lentil,  irregularly  cufiused,  slightly 
prominent,  of  a  peculiar  colour,  suppurating  partially,  and  terminating  in 
a  small  cicatrix,  of  less  diameter  than  the  original  lesion.  It  attacks  every 
region  of  the  skin;  the  face,  the  back,  the  chest,  the  limbs,  &c.,  and 
varies  a  little  in  form  according  to  the  region  in  whidi  it  is  developed. 
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On  the  face,  chest  and  back  it  corresponds  to  acne ;  the  pustules  are 
larger,  more  prominent,  and  round ;  they  suppurate  onl^  partially,  and 
are  crowned  by  an  incrustation  of  some  thickness,  terminating  in  a  cicatrix 
with  a  depressed  centre.  On  the  limbs  they  are  flattened  especially  round 
the  base,  which  is  broader,  and  less  rounded  than  that  of  the  preceding. 
They  are  of  a  copper  colour,  and  the  size  of  a  small  lentil. .  llie  centre 
becomes  sHghtly  prominent,  and  we  may  presently  remark  a  minute  collec- 
tion of  pus  at  the  apex,  which  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
either  by  absorption  or  by  the  rupture  of  the  pustule.  The  elementary 
lesion  now  assumes  a  new  phase.  It  is  converted  into  a  small  copper- 
coloured  papular-like  elevation,  with  a  depressed  cicatrix  at  its  apex,  which 
is  sometimes  perforated  down  to  the  base  of  the  pimple.  According  as  the 
disease  advances,  it  loses  its  pustular  appearance,  and  might  be  mistaken 
by  a  careless  observer  for  a  papular  eruption  ;  but  new  pustules  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old,  which  will  serve  to  clear  up 
the  diagnosis.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  errors  of  this 
kind,  that  some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  papular  eruption  waa  one 
of  the  most  ^quent  of  the  syphihdes,  and  M.  Cazenave  has  had  cases 
under  his  care  where  the  disease,  strange  to  say,  was  mistaken  for  common 
itch.  The  progress  of  the  lenticular  eruption  is  always  slow,  and  it 
terminates  in  a  minute  central  cicatrix  superimposed  on  a  hardened  base. 

The  simple  form  of  syphilitic  impetigo  closely  resembles  syphilitic  vari- 
cella. The  pustules,  which  are  of  moderate  size,  are  detached  from  each 
other,  are  preceded  by  a  red  copper  colour,  have  not  a  hardened  base,  and 
are  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  epidermis,  which  covers  completely  the 
blotch.  This  variety  has  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  smaU,  soft, 
slightly  resistent  tumours,  pretty  close  to  each  other  without  uniting, 
and  encircled  by  a  reddish  areola.    It  is  usually  preceded  by  febrile 

rptoms.  It  may  appear  at  once  over  an  extensive  surface  of  the  body, 
abdomen,  buttocks,  internal  aspect  of  the  thighs,  and  sometimes  on 
the  upper  extremities,  but  seldom  on  the  face.  If  the  pustules  are  not 
torn,  they  may  continue  without  change  for  several  days ;  the  contained 
fluid  graduallv  coagulates  into  a  brownish  scab,  larger  than  the  pustule, 
which,  by  and  by,  becomes  so  thin  that  you  can  see  a  cicatrix  beneath. 
In  some  rare  cases  the  pustules  increase  in  size,  and  run  into  each  other, 
and  form  a  single  incrustation. 

The  pustulo-crustaceous  impetigo  is  a  much  severer  form  of  the  disease 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  particularly  obnoxious  from  occurring  so 
frequently  on  the  face.  It  commences  by  a  redness  and  tumefaction  in 
the  parts  about  to  be  attacked,  which  are  soon  followed  by  small  collec- 
tions of  matter.  These  speedily  unite,  and  then  the  disease  consists  in  one 
or  more  large  blotches,  surrounded  by  a  copper-coloured  areola,  and 
covered  by  slightly  raised  scabs,  irregular  in  form,  greenish,  soft  to  the 
touch,  incurvated  at  the  centre,  and  flattened  at  the  circumference.  These 
scabs  conceal  grayish  ulcerations,  with  slightly  elevated  edges,  which 
secrete  a  sero-purulent  matter.  By  means  of  this  matter,  the  incrustations 
are  incessantly  renewed  until  the  disease  is  at  length  modified,  then  they 
dry,  shrivel,  and  fall  ofi*,  exposing  to  view  an  unseemly  scar,  whose  de- 
formity is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  the  scabs  have  been 
reproduced.    This  eruption  may  appear  on  several  parts  at  the  same  time. 
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but  it  has  no  tendency  to  spread  to  the  adjoining  parts,  and  generally 
acquires  at  once  the  size  and  form  it  retains  tlm)ughout  its  different  stages. 
It  attacks  the  chest,  the  neck,  but  more  especially  the  face  and  forehead, 
and,  unlike  the  preceding  variety,  is  seldom  seen  on  the  lower  extremities. 

Ecthyma  syphilitica  is  characterized  by  pustules  of  a  much  larger  size 
than  the  preceding  varieties,  forming  small  isolated  tumours,  with  indu- 
rated bases,  containing  purulent  matter,  and  terminating  speedily  in 
incrustations,  which  in  their  turn  are  succeeded  by  cicatrices.  In  some 
cases  the  pustules  are  larger  than  those  of  impetigo,  but  do  not  exceed 
the  circumference  of  a  sixpence.  They  are  perfectly  round,  slightly 
conical,  distended  by  a  thick  yellowish  fluid,  are  surrounded  by  a  copper- 
coloured  areola,  but  are  not  accompanied  by  induration  at  the  base. 
These  burst  in  a  short  time,  and  are  then  covered  with  a  brown  scab  of 
the  same  size  and  form  as  themselves,  slightly  adherent,  with  raised  edges, 
and  concealing  a  superficial  ulcer.  This  variety  is  generally  diffused  over 
a  considerable  surface  of  the  skin,  and  occurs  frequently  on  the  scalp. 
Although  the  pustules  are  usually  scattered,  we  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
may  observe  them  thrown  into  groups,  in  which  event  they  terminate  in  a 
broad  thick  scab,  not  unlike  that  of  the  pustulo-crustaceous  variety  already 
described.  There  is  another  form  of  syphilitic  ecthyma  and  severer  than 
the  foregoing,  in  which  the  pustules  are  considerably  larger,  and  of  an 
oval  form.  They  commence  by  a  violet-coloured  blotch,  which  rises  at 
the  centre,  and  is  quickly  distended  by  a  thick  fluid  resembling  a  mixture 
of  pus  and  blood.  The  pustule  is  encircled  by  a  livid  areola,  which  again 
is  embraced  by  one  of  the  characteristic  copper  tint.  At  the  point  where 
the  distension  of  the  epidermis  ceases,  there  is  a  slight  puffiness,  which 
gives  the  pustule  a  flattened  appearance.  The  coats  of  the  pustule  soon 
give  way,  and  the  contained  fluid  is  partly  discharged ;  this  coagulates 
and  forms  a  blackish  incrustation,  thick  at  first,  but  gradually  dries  into 
an  eschar.  This  scab,  which  is  exactly  the  form  of  the  pustule  it  has 
succeeded,  is  more  prominent  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.  If 
the  incrustation  be  removed  at  an  early  period,  we  shall  see  beneath  a  deep 
ulcer  with  a  grayish  base,  studded  with  small  red  granulations,  with  sharp 
cut  edges,  and  close  to  the  latter  a  whitish  line,  which  is  composed  of 
portions  of  epidermis,  separating  the  scab  from  the  ulcer.  If  the  scab  is 
not  interfered  with,  but  allowed  to  proceed  in  its  course,  we  may  observe 
it  gradually  desiccate,  and  fold  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  by  the  desiccation  of 
the  central  portion.  The  white  border  mentioned  fades  and  desquamates, 
and  we  may  now  observe  the  circumference  of  the  incrustation  penetrating, 
so  to  speak,  into  the  substance  of  the  skin ;  the  scab  itself  gradually  gives 
way  and  cracks,  until  it  finally  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  round 
depressed  cicatrix  of  a  peculiar  violet  tint.  This  eruption  occurs  most 
frequently  on  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  papular  disease.  The  pustular  syphilides  are  most 
commonly  consecutive,  but  they  may  be  primary  symptoms,  and  syphilis 
sometimes  manifests  itself  by  them  alone. 

Syphilitic  tubercules.  The  tuberculce,  which  have  been  invariably 
confounded  with  the  pustular  diseases  by  former  writers,  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent  of  all  the  venereal  eruptions.  They  appear  in  the  form  of 
small,  BoUd,  resistent  tumours,  containing  neither  pus  nor  serum,  and 
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more  or  less  prominent.  They  are  sometimes  disseminated  orer  a  large 
surface,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  in  groups,  few  in  number, 
and  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Their  size  and  form  is  also  Tariable. 
In  some  cases  they  are  small,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  round,  shinins,  and 
of  a  coppery  colour ;  in  others,  broad,  flattish,  spherical,  or  ovoid,  and 
seem  imbedded  in  tiie  substance  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  they  remain 
smooth,  and  shining  throughout,  sometimes  covered  with  thin  scabs : 
when  ulceration  takes  place,  it  is  succeeded  by  thick  scabs;  they 
occasionally  terminate  without  leaving  any  other  trace  than  a  grayish 
stain,  which  disappears  in  the  course  of  time,  but  more  frequently  in  an 
indelible  cicatrix,  whose  size  and  form  depend  upon  whether  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  ulceration  or  not.  Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  it  sometimes  pursues  its  course,  and  corrodes  the  tissues  from 
without  inwards,  without  extending  beyond  the  parts  on  which  it  first 
appeared,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
cases  in  which  it  extends  its  ravages  over  a  considerable  surface,  destroying 
the  skin  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  its  progress.  This  frightful  disease 
may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body ;  but  unfortunately,  it  most  frequently 
occurs  on  the  face,  the  nose,  the  ears,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  scalp.  It 
sometimes  is  developed  slowly  and  gradually,  whilst  in  other  instances  it 
appears  suddenly,  is  accompanied  by  fever,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  velum  palati,  and  tonsils,  and  pursues  its 
course  with  great  rapidity. 

M .  Cazenave  describes  five  well-marked  varieties  of  the  tubercular 
syphilitic  eruption :  1,  cases  in  which  the  tubercles  are  disposed  in  groups ; 
2,  those  in  which  they  are  disseminated ;  3,  a  corroding  form  of  the 
disease ;  4,  a  serpiginous  variety  ;  5,  one  characterized  by  flattened  tuber- 
cles. The  characters  of  the  first  two  varieties  may  be  found  in  the 
preceding  remarks.  They  are  of  a  milder  nature  than  those  which  succeed, 
and  the  tubercles  in  some  cases  are  very  minute,  and  resemble  papulae,  and 
rarely  suppurate.  They  are  always  consecutive,  never  appearing  with  the 
primary  disease. 

The  third  variety  is  very  different  from  the  two  preceding,  and  always 
tends  to  destructive  ulceration.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  tubercles  are 
lai^,  few  in  number,  penetrate  deeply  into  the  cutaneous  tissue,  of  a 
semispherical  form,  and  pointed  at  the  apex.  They  occur  almost  inva- 
riably on  the  face,  especially  the  nose  and  lips,  and  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  considerable  tumefaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  buried, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  detected.  This  tumefaction  gives  way  under 
appropriate  treatment  in  some  few  instances,  and  resolution  follows,  but 
more  commonly  this  condition  appears  and  disappears  until  at  length  the 
parts  are  struck  with  inflammation  of  an  unhealthy  character,  and  ulcera- 
tion ensues.  The  tubercles,  after  remaining  stationary  and  indolent  for  a 
considerable  time,  are  suddenly  reanimated.  The  areola,  which  had  almost 
faded,  assumes  a  more  intense  hue  than  ever.  The  tumours  now  begin  to 
ulcerate  at  the  apex,  and  generally  follow  one  of  two  courses  :  they  may 
remain  soft,  scarcely  pain^,  and  but  slightly  ulcerated ;  or  become  tense, 
exceedingly  painful,  surrounded  by  an  ervthematous  blush,  and  the 
ulceration  at  the  apex  extends  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  tubercle. 
The  ulceration  is  succeeded  by  a  blackish,  dry,  thick  incrustation,  which 
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soon  falls  ofif,  and  diecloses  a  deep  tdcer  with  cleanly  cut  edges,  a  new  scab 
is  fonned,  falls,  and  exposes  to  view  a  more  extensiye  destruction  of  the 
parts,  and  finally  a  deep  eschar,  of  a  violet  colour,  of  an  almost  circular 
form,  and  as  regularly  shaped  as  if  cut  out  by  a  chisel,  terminates  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  Thus,  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time,  a  fright- 
ful mutilation  of  the  face  may  ensue,  and  the  alee  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  the 
ear,  and  the  eyelid  are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  destructive  ulceration 
going  on  around.  M.  Cazenave  gives  several  interesting  cases  illustrative 
of  this  variety,  which  we  regret  want  of  space  will  not  allow  of  being 
related  here. 

Serpiginous  tubercular  eruption.  This  variety  has  a  still  stronger  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  developed  than  the  foregoing, 
but  it  has  this  peculiarity — ^that  the  ulceration  is  much  more  superficiid, 
but  covers  a  greater  extent  of  surface  than  the  preceding  form,  so  tha^ 
what  it  loses  in  depth  it  gains  in  length.  Indeed,  we  may  sometimes  see 
the  whole  body  covered  with  indelible  and  irregularly-shaped  cicatrices. 
The  serpiginous  eruption  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  large^  red,  hard, 
and  circular  tumours,  scattered  here  and  there,  few  in  number  at  first, 
and  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert.  They  are  most 
commonly  observed  on  the  face  and  trunk,  but  the  author  has  seen  many 
cases  in  which  they  attacked  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  envelope,  with 
the  exception  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  They  are 
seen  not  unfrequently  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  scalp,  and  shoulders,  and 
seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  parts  covered  by  hair,  as,  for  example,  the 
temples,  eyebrows,  anus,  genitals. 

These  tubercles  are  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  coppery  tint,  are  never 
covered  by  squamse,  and  remain  indolent  and  stationary  for  a  long  time. 
Then  they  become  suddenly  inflamed  from  some  accidental  cause,  ulcerate 
at  their  apices,  the  tubercle  is  completely  destroyed,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  thick,  hard,  conical  incrustation,  of  a  black  or  grayish  colour,  and  very 
adherent.  If  this  scab  is  detached  before  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix,  it 
exposes  to  view  a  gray  superficial  ulcer,  which  is  soon  covered  by  another 
incrustation,  not  so  black  or  compact  as  that  just  described,  but  always 
thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.  When  once  the  process 
of  ulceration  is  established,  the  disease  advances  rapidly,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  tubercles  close  to  the  old,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  cicatrices. 
The  inflammatory  process  is  renewed  here,  and  this  state  of  things  goes 
on  until  extensive  ulcerations  are  formed,  and  destruction  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ensues. 

While  the  ulceration  is  healing  at  one  of  its  extremities,  new  tubercles 
are  being  incessantly  developed  at  the  other,  so  that  we  may  frequently 
see  in  the  same  patient  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  characters  of  the 
eruption :  thus,  we  may  find  a  crop  of  salient  copper-coloured  tubercles 
scattered  round  the  diseased  parts ;  scabs  of  various  degrees  of  density, 
size,  and  hardness,  dry  and  prominent ;  grayish  ulcerations,  with  sharp 
cut  edges,  some  of  which  are  round,  others  without  any  regular  form,  and 
more  twisted  in  spirals,  all  of  which  are  intermingled  with  indelible  cica- 
trices. These,  again,  are  either  old,  whitish,  fibrous-looking  eschars,  or 
more  recent  and  copper-coloured,  and  intersected  by  superiicial  vessels. 
They  unite  pretty  uniformly,  but  are  here  and  there  interrupted  by  fur« 
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rows  or  indentationB,  which  give  them  a  peculiar  figured  appearance.  They 
are  crossed  hy  hands  of  considerahle  thickness,  which  frequently  arrest  mus- 
cular motion,  and  are  studded  with  small  tubercular  eminences,  which  in 
their  turn  ulcerate,  and  produce  scars  and  furrows  of  the  most  unseemly 
kind.  The  cicatrices  have  often  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  bum. 
The  progress  of  this  eruption  is  generally  slow  and  its  duration  protracted. 
It  is  always  consecutive. 

The  fifth  and  last  variety  of  the  tubercular  syphilides  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  this  species.  It  is  often  a  primary  symptom,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  varieties  by  the  flattened  appearance  of  the 
tubercles,  which  are  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  pustules  plates.*' 
This  eruption  is  characterized  by  round,  thick,  and  flattened  tubercles, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  shilling  at  their  base,  and 
of  a  vivid  copper  colour,  and  are  perforated  on  the  top  by  small  linear 
ulcers.  The  smaller  variety  is  found  chiefly  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  and 
lips,  the  larger  on  the  scrotum,  penis,  pubis,  thighs,  and  anus.  The  summit 
of  the  tubercle  soon  ulcerates,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  narrow 
slit,  from  which  a  sanious  fetid  matter  is  discharged.  The  whole  scro- 
tum is  sometimes  covered  by  these  tubercles ;  they  are  isolated,  perfectly 
round,  and  very  prominent.  Round  the  margin  of  the  anus  tney  may 
coalesce  and  form  large  surfaces,  but  the  ulceration  is  always  superficial. 
The  tubercular  syphilitic  eruptions  are  represented  by  several  excellent  and 
correctly  coloured  plates  in  M.  Cazenave's  atlas. 

Syphilitic  papula.  These  eruptions  are  characterized  by  small,  solid, 
resistent  elevations,  of  a  well-marked  copper  colour,  containing  neither 
pus  nor  serum,  and  difiused  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface.  The 
papular  syphilides  manifest  themselves  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  of  which 
assumes  an  acute,  and  the  other  a  chronic  character.  Lichen  syphilitica 
is  the  acute  variety,  and  is  generally  ushered  in  by  slight  febrile  symp- 
toms, as  the  exanthemata.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  innumerable  small 
papulae,  sometimes  confluent,  and  possessing  a  shining  appearance,  which, 
joined  to  the  copper  tint,  gives  them  a  most  remarkable  aspect.  This  is 
the  eruption  whicn  Carmichael  says  so  frequently  accompanies  blennor- 
rhagia.  It  occurs  on  most  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  on  the  neck 
and  face,  and,  from  the  similarity  of  several  of  its  symptoms  with  those 
of  the  febrile  eruptions,  it  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
latter. 

The  duration  of  this  eruption  is  generally  short,  and  it  terminates  by 
resolution  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  so.  The  papulae  generally  ter- 
minate in  a  kind  of  insensible  exfoliation,  leaving  no  other  trace  of  their 
existence  than  slight  stains,  which  soon  disappear. 

In  the  other  variety  the  papulae  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  commence  in  the  form  of  small  yellow  blotches.  They  are 
isolated  and  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  the  eruption  may 
be  seen  in  diflierent  stages  in  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time. 
In  one  place  we  may  find  hard,  prominent,  copper-coloured  papulae ;  in 
another  small  cuticular  elevations,  more  prominent,  softer,  and  of  a  paler 
red.  Here  we  observe  yellow  stains,  approaching  to  a  rosy  tint,  which  are 
about  to  become  papulae ;  and  elsewhere  we  see  small  gray  spots,  more 
depressed  than  the  preceding,  which  are  merely  the  traces  of  former 
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papular  eleyations.  All  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  sound 
portions  of  skin,  the  colour  of  which,  however,  is  of  a  peculiar  earthy  ap- 
pearance, perfectly  unique.  This  variety  occurs  most  commonly  on  the 
extremities,  shoulders,  neck,  forehead,  and  scalp.  It  is  not  accompanied 
by  pruritus,  is  always  consecutive,  and  frequently  complicated  with  other 
venereal  eruptions.  It  assumes  almost  invariably  a  chronic  form,  and  dis- 
appears, sometimes  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  by  resolution.  The 
author  relates  several  cases  illustrative  of  this  and  the  preceding  variety. 

Syphilitic  squanue.  The  scaly  syphilitic  eruptions  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. The  anatomical  characters  are  essentially  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding species ;  for,  instead  of  the  usual  products  of  inflammation  which 
characterize  the  diseases  already  described,  we  have  here  a  double  lesion 
of  the  chromatogenous  and  blennogenous  apparatuses — ^those  which  se- 
crete the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin  and  the  epidermic  matter.  These 
eruptions  are  characterized  by  dry,  grayish,  slightly  adherent,  epidermic 
lamellfle,  covering  irregularly-shaped  patches  of  skm,  slightly  prominent 
and  of  a  copper  colour,  and  sometimes  even  of  a  blackish  tint.  The  lamellae 
are  merely  the  results  of  a  thickening  of  the  epidermic  matter,  which 
dries,  cracks,  and  is  detached  in  scales.  M.  Cazenave  describes  three 
varieties  of  this  species :  syphilitic  lepra,  syphilitic  psoriasis,  and  a  homy 
variety  which  Biett  mentions. 

Syphilitic  lepra  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lepra  venerea  of 
authors,  which  is  a  pustulo-crustaceous  disease  {impetigo  syphilitica  con- 
Jluena),  and  another  example  of  the  mischief  produced  by  vague  terms. 
Syphilitic  lepra  appears  in  the  form  of  circular  discs,  with  depressed  centre 
and  raised  edges.  The  patches,  unlike  those  of  lepra  vulgaris,  scarcely 
ever  exceed  the  circumference  of  a  shilling.  They  commence  in  the  form 
of  a  small  elevated  patch  of  epidermis,  not  unlike  a  broad  papula. 
They  are  first  of  a  copper  colour,  and  subsequently  of  a  violet  hue,  and 
are  covered  with  dry,  hard,  grayish  scales,  which  fall,  and  are  renewed 
incessantly  until  the  disease  is  at  length  suppressed.  It  terminates  by 
resolution,  and  leaves  behind  a  dark  circular  stain,  which  corresponds  ex- 
actly to  the  round  disc  which  it  has  replaced.  This  eruption,  which  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  syphilides,  occurs  generally  on  the  limbs,  and  is 
preceded  by  some  constitutional  disturbance. 

Syphilitic  pscuriasis  is  a  much  more  common  variety  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  appears  in  the  form  of  P.  diffusa,  but  more  frequently  in  that 
of  P.  guttata.  In  the  first  the  patches  are  broad,  irregular  in  form,  and 
of  a  deep  coppery-red  colour,  and  are  covered  by  hard,  brittle  scales,  of  a 
dull  white  tint.  This  variety  occurs  frequently  on  the  face.  It  some- 
times coexists  with  the  second  form  of  the  eruption,  and  then  it  is  seen  on 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hands,  and  about  the  malleoli.  Psoriasis  guttata 
is  much  more  commonly  met  with  than  the  preceding  form.  It  is  cha- 
racterized by  prominent  patches,  without  a  central  depression,  of  a  round 
or  oval  shape,  and  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  farthing  in  circumference. 
These  patches  are  isolated,  scattered  in  considerable  numbers,  of  a  vivid 
copper  colour  at  first,  which  finally  passes  into  a  graybh  or  leaden  hue, 
and  are  crowned  with  gray  and  very  adherent  squamae.  The  scales,  how- 
ever, are  very  flimsy,  are  reproduced  with  difficulty,  and  the  red  elevation 
which  they  leave  behind  is  quite  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.    Its  base 
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is  encircled  at  the  point  where  it  rises  ahove  the  level  of  the  skin  bv  a 
small  white  rim,  with  a  fringe  or  border  (lisiire),  at  first  sight  like  that  of 
a  faded  vesicle.  After  continuing  for  a  certain  time,  the  patches  begin 
to  disappear,  and  their  colour  at  the  same  time  becomes  fainter,  but  the 
latter  is  of  longer  duration  than  the  former.  It  changes  successively  from 
a  copper  tint  to  a  brown,  then  to  a  gray,  and  finally  vanishes  altogether, 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  behind.  This  eruption  is  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  body. 

The  homy  variety  of  the  syphilitic  squamee  is  generally  developed  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  It  appears  in  the  form  of 
slightly  elevated  spots  of  a  copper  colour,  circular  form,  and  covered  by 
hard  grayish  scaks.  Sometimes  these  scales  are  multiplied  in  great 
numbers,  and  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  one  large  thick  patch,  which  in- 
creases by  successive  layers,  cracks,  and  forms  painful  fissures.  The 
squamous  patch  is  invariably  surrounded  by  a  pretty  broad  coppa^ 
coloured  areola.  In  another  set  of  cases  the  patches  do  not  exceed  in 
circumference  that  of  a  farthing,  are  rounded,  scarcely  prominent,  and 
have  a  hard,  white,  homy  point  in  their  centre,  which  penetrates  like  a  com 
into  the  substance  of  the  skin.  Around  this  homy  matter  we  may  con- 
stantly observe  a  circle  about  two  lines  in  breadth,  like  a  zone,  and  of  a 
very  peculiar  colour.  This  variety  may  exist  for  months,  and  even  £ot 
years,  without  occasioning  much  inconvenience. 

The  syphilitic  squamse  are  most  commonly  consecutive,  and  henoe  mre 
generally  met  with  in  adults  ;  but  M.  Cazenave  has  often  seen  these  emp- 
tions  in  young  children,  and  even  in  new-bom  infants.  In  the  latter,  be 
has  met  with  a  case  of  this  disease  developed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet. 

M.  Cazenave  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  concomitant  symptoms  of 
the  syphilides,  which  may  be  developed  in  the  skin  itself,  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, the  appendages,  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  the  osseous  and 
fibrous  tissues,  and  consist  in  blotches,  tumours,  ulcerations,  caries,  ne- 
crosis, &c.,  but  want  of  space  prevents  our  entering  into  the  details  of 
this  interesting  chapter.  We  must  therefore  be  content  with  recommend- 
ing it  to  our  readers  as  well  worthy  perusal,  and  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions. 

Causes.  M.  Cazenave  denies  that  mercury  is  a  common  cause  of  sy- 
philitic emptions.  He  has  administered  that  remedy  in  a  host  of  cases 
at  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis,  where  no  symptoms  of  the  kind  were 
produced,  and  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  repeatedly  met  with  them  in 
cases  where  mercury  had  never  been  administered.  The  result  of  his  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  goes  to  prove,  that  if 
the  mercurial  treatment  will  not  invariably  prevent  the  appearance  of 
secondary  symptoms,  it  certainly  is  not  the  cause  of  the  syphilitic  emp- 
tions, whose  real  origin  is  a  specific  virus,  involving  the  constitution  ge- 
nerally. The  syphilides  may  be  primary,  secondary,  or  hereditary.  In 
the  first  instance,  they  are  the  immediate  results  of  blennorrhagia  or 
chancre,  or  they  may  appear  consentaneously  with  either  of  these  lesions. 
In  the  second,  they  are  manifested  long  after  the  original  disease  has  dis- 
appeared, in  a  system  poisoned  by  the  syphilitic  vims,  and  only  waiting 
for  some  accidental  cause  for  their  development.    In  the  third,  they  are 
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transmitted  by  the  renereal  act  to  the  embryo,  but  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  accomplished,  and  the  laws  which  influence  its  transmission  in  one 
case  more  than  another,  are  mysteries  which  baffle  all  inquiry. 

Those  of  the  syphilides  which  most  frequently  appear  as  primary,  i.  e. 
accompanying  the  earliest  symptom  of  syphilis,  are  erythema  and  roseola 
syphilitica,  syphilitic  papulae  and  vesiculse,  the  lenticular  variety  of  the 
syphilitic  pustule,  and  superficial  ecthyma. 

The  secondary,  and  most  common  form  of  the  syphilides  is  always  de- 
veloped by  some  accidental  cause,  and  frequently  occurs  after  the  lapse  of 
an  almost  incredible  period  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  primanr  and 
original  disease.  The  author  relates  several  cases,  showing  how  the  ve- 
nereal eruptions  were  not  developed  for  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  after 
the  system  had  been  primarily  infected,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
primitive  afiection  was  blennorrhagia. 

In  172  cases  treated  by  the  author,  the  average  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  primary  disease  and  the  syphilides  was  ascertained  to  be  five 
years  and  ten  months,  when  blennorrhagia  was  the  elementary  form  of 
the  venereal  complaint ;  four  years  and  three  months  when  they  were  the 
sequelae  of  chancre;  three  years  and  one  month  when  preceded  by  chancre 
and  bubo;  after  repeated  primary  infections  eight  years  and  three  months; 
after  chancre,  complicated  with  blennorrhagia  or  bubo,  three  years  and 
eight  months  ;  and,  as  a  general  mean,  five  years  and  two  months  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  period  which  elapses  between  the  termination  of  sy- 
philis and  the  invasion  of  the  venereal  eruptions.  Chancre,  complicated 
with  bubo,  seems  to  produce  the  syphilides  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
of  tiie  primary  symptoms,  complicated  or  not,  and  the  widest  range  is  be- 
tween chancre  and  blennorrhi^ia ;  five  years  is  the  shortest  period  for  the 
development  of  the  secondary  eruptions  by  the  former,  and  thirty-five 
years  the  longest  by  the  latter.  The  tubercular  syphilides  are  the  longest 
of  appearing  after  the  primary  disease,  and  the  pustular  syphilides  the  most 
rapid. 

M.  Cazenave  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Carmichael  that  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  rdationship  between  the  nature  of  the  primary  symptom  and 
the  particular  form  of  eruption  which  may  succeed  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  certain  primary  symptoms  will  produce  certain  secondary  lesions. 
The  author  maintains  that  any  form  of  the  syphilides  may  succeed  indifie- 
rently  blennorrhagia  or  chancre,  in  a  severe  or  mild  form.  M.  Cazenave 
also  positively  states,  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful  observation,  that 
the  venereal  eruptions  may  and  do  appear  as  sequences  of  a  simple  blen- 
norrhagic  discharge,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  MM.  Martins, 
Legendre,  and  Baumes.  Out  of  157  cases  which  he  selected  and  examined 
with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  in  whom  one  or  other  of  the  syphilides 
existed,  42  had  for  their  origin  chancres,  simple,  or  complicated  with 
bubo ;  60  had  originated  in  blennorrhagia,  with  or  without  buboes ;  48 
had  chancres,  blennorrhagia,  and  buboes,  together  or  at  difierent  periods ; 
5  had  the  bubo  cPemblSe;  and  2  originated  in  the  primary  form  of  erup- 
tion ;  hence  he  concludes,  that  if  blennorrhagia  is  not  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  syphilides,  it  certainly  is  as  commonly  so  as  chancre. 

The  eruptions  which  M.  Cazenave  has  observed  as  the  sequences  of 
blennorrhagia  were  in  the  following  proportions  in  58  cases :  Syphilitic 
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tubercles  in  23 ;  S.  pustules  in  16  ;  S.  papulse  in  6 ;  S.  squamae  in  7 ; 
S.  exanthemata  in  2 ;  S.  vesiculse  in  4.  The  author's  researches  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  primary  disease  occurs  most  generally  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  and  the  syphilides  between  those  of  twenty 
and  forty.  He  divides  the  syphilitic  life  (la  vie  syphilitique)  into  seven 
periods,  and  obtained  the  following  results  in  158  cases :  Up  to  ten  years 
only  one  case  (hereditary)  ;  from  10  to  20,  seven  (2  hereditary) ;  from 
20  to  30,  sixty-seven ;  from  30  to  40,  forty-three  ;  from  40  to  50,  twenty- 
seven  ;  from  50  to  60,  eleven  ;  above  60,  two.  With  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons  on  the  development  of  the  syphilides,  the  author  con- 
siders that  they  occur  more  frequently  in  cold  than  warm  weather.  Out 
of  112  cases  carefully  examined  by  the  author,  14  occurred  in  January, 
12  in  December,  1 1  in  March,  9  in  February,  8  in  November,  7  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  highest  number  in  the  warm  months  was  13,  which  occurred 
in  June.  These  researches  lead  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse  of  that  gene- 
rally entertained  upon  the  point,  which  the  author  himself  admits.  In 
alluding  to  the  singular  tendency  which  the  syphilides  have  to  appear 
upon  the  head,  and  especially  the  face,  M.  Cazenave  states  that  in  172 
cases,  they  occurred  66  times  on  the  head  exclusively;  in  31  cases  they 
appeared  first  on  the  head,  and  thence  spread  to  other  parts ;  and  in  75 
they  attacked  other  parts  of  the  body.  Trade  or  profession  has  little  or 
no  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  syphilides.  The  preceding 
statements  are  supported,  according  to  the  author's  general  plan,  by  nu- 
merous cases,  several  of  which  are  extremely  interesting,  and  may  be  read 
with  profit. 

Diagnons,  The  special  character  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions,  their  con- 
tagious nature  in  some  cases,  and  their  destructive  tendency,  invest  the 
diagnosis  of  these  afiections  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  importance.  It 
would  be  equally  unfortunate  to  mistake  simple  cutaneous  diseases  for 
these,  as  not  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  when  they  really  exist,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  frightful  results  sure  to  attend  errors  of 
this  kind,  examples  of  which  we  may  see  every  day  in  the  streets  of  this 
metropolis.  The  diagnosis  of  the  syphilides  is  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  their  general  characters,  and  on  a  certain  ensefnble  which  it  is  dificult 
to  describe,  depending  on  the  peculiar  colour  and  arrangement  of  the 
eruption  and  general  state  of  the  patient.  M.  Cazenave  entere  minutely 
into  the  diagnostic  charactera  of  each  particular  eruption ;  but  as  most  of 
them  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Symptoms,"  which  we  have 
already  pretty  fully  described,  we  must,  for  the  present,  be  content  with 
recommending  this  important  chapter  to  the  attention  of  our  readere,  and 
proceed  to  discuss  the  different  therapeutic  measures  adopted  by  the  au* 
thor  for  the  cure  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions. 


It  were  useless  to  enumerate  the  long  list  of  remedies  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilitic  aflections,  we  shall 
therefore  confine  ouraelves  to  a  consideration  of  those  the  udlity  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  M.  Cazenave  gives  a  preference  to 
mercury  above  all  other  remedies,  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  eruptions. 
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He  has  found  it,  after  long  experience,  to  act  with  greater  certainty  and 
promptitude  than  any  other  medicinal  agent  in  this  class  of  disease,  and 
although  it  may  not  he  ahle  to  eradicate  altogether  the  syphilitic  constitu- 
tional taint,  it  can  so  modify  it  as  to  prevent  a  speedy  relapse.  Our  own 
experience  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  syphilides  fully  hears  out 
M.  CazenaTe*s  views  upon  this  point.  We  have  witnessed  in  the  practice 
of  Biett,  and  more  recently  in  that  of  M.  Cazenave  himself,  the  happiest 
results  follow  the  judicious  administration  of  mercury,  and  this  after  a 
variety  of  other  remedies  had  failed  either  to  remove  or  modify  the  eruption 
or  the  constitutional  taint. 

M.  Cazenave  strongly  condemns,  and  justly  so,  the  production  of  saliva- 
tion, as  recommended  hy  some  writers  on  this  suhject.  He  has  found  mer- 
curial inunction  most  servicable  in  the  secondary  form  of  the  syphilitic 
affections,  in  which  the  bones  are  involved,  hut  still  more  so  in  the  primary 
syphilides.  A  scruple  at  first,  and  subsequently  two  scruples  of  mercurial 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  in,  and  a  warm  bath  every  third  day  will  cleanse 
the  skin  and  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  mercury.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  apply  the  ointment  to  the  prepuce,  but  this  practice  is  objec- 
tionable, in  consequence  of  the  irritation  and  tumefaction  of  the  glans  it 
produces.  The  author  prefers  applying  the  mercurial  ointment  internally 
in  the  form  of  pills,  after  the  manner  of  Biett,  and  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula :  Mercurial  ointment  and  SarsapariUa  powder,  of  each 
three  scruples  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  forty  pills.  One  to  he  taken  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  begin  with,  and  afterwards  the  dose  may  be  increased 
to  four  pills  during  the  day,  but  not  to  exceed  this.  This  method,  how- 
ever, is  slow,  and  unfortunately  has  a  great  tendency  to  produce  ptyalism, 
which  should  always  be  prevented  if  possible. 

Protochloride  of  mercury.  Calomel  is,  perhaps,  the  least  active  of  all 
the  mercurial  preparations  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  affections  of 
the  skin ;  nevertheless,  it  has  been  recommended  by  Clare,  CuUerier,  and 
Brachet,  of  Lyons,  and  Biett  has  found  it  in  some  rare  cases  attended 
with  good  effect,  when  snuffed  into  the  nostrils.  It  is  now  seldom  em- 
ployed. 

Bichloride  of  mercury.  This  remedy  ranks  amongst  the  most  useful 
preparations  of  mercury  for  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  sldn  complaints, 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  able  to  push  it  far  enough  to  effect  the  object  in 
view,  and  other  preparations  answering  the  purpose  as  well  without  this 
drawback,  that  practitioners  are  not  fond  of  employing  it  frequently. 
Biett  used  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  thus :  Alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  aconite,  6  grains ;  Bichloride  of  mercury,  2  grains ;  marshmal- 
lows  powder,  18  grains  ;  make  eight  pills.  Begin  with  one  pill^^  diem^ 
and  increase  the  dose  gradually  to  four  each  day.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
prefer  using  all  remedies  in  slan  complaints  in  a  fluid  form.  They  arc 
more  diffusible  through  the  system  in  this  than  in  the  solid  form,  and  we 
have  invariably  found  their  action  more  certain,  and  the  curative  effects 
more  rapid  when  administered  in  the  manner  indicated.  For  this  reason 
we  prefer,  with  M.  Cazenave,  employing  Van  Swieten's  liquor  or  Larrey's 
ayrup  to  Biett's  pills  ;  besides,  they  are  much  easier  borne  by  the  patient. 
But  M.  Cazenave,  like  his  preceptor,  is  generally  fond  of  pills. 

Jmmoniacal  protonitrate  of  mercury.  This  remedy,  which  is  the  soluble 
mercury  of  Hahnemann,  is  very  useful.    It  is  more  easily  managed  and 
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easier  borne  by  the  patient  than  the  preceding.  It  operates  with  prompt- 
ness, and  may  be  used  beneficially  either  in  a  mild  or  severe  form  of  the 
eruption.  The  author  prescribes  it  in  the  form  of  pills :  Soluble  mer- 
cury of  Hahnemann,  two  scruples ;  Liquorice  powder,  two  scruples ;  make 
forty  pills.  One  pill  night  and  morning,  to  be  increased  afterwards  to 
four  pills  per  diem.  This  remedy  is  borne  well  by  feeble  and  dehcale 
patients. 

Iodides  of  mercury.  Of  all  the  mercurial  preparations,  and  of  all  the 
remedies  of  whatsoever  kind,  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilides,  none  can  approach,  in  therapeutic  value,  the  iodides 
of  mercury.  We  are  indebted  to  Biett  for  the  introduction  of  these  va- 
luable remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  eruptions.  This  practi- 
tioner at  first  preferred  the  biniodide,  and  administered  it  in  pills  in  the 
following  form :  Biniodide  of  mercury,  ten  grains ;  Liquorice  powder, 
one  drachm;  make  sixty  pills.  Dose,  from  two  to  three  per  diem.  But  he 
soon  rehnquished  this  preparation  for  the  more  manageable,  and  more 
efQcient  protoiodide  of  mercury.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  remedies  we  possess,  and  it  is  certainly  that  under  the  influence 
of  which  we  can  almost  invariably  modify,  if  we  cannot  cure,  the  syphi- 
litic eruptions.  This  agent  seems  to  acquire  a  double  value  from  the 
combination  of  iodine  with  mercury.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is 
borne  easily  by  the  patients,  and  may  be  continued  for  a  considmible  pe- 
riod without  causing  any  inconvenience.  It  seldom  occasions  salivation. 
Like  all  the  mercurial  preparations  it  may  derange  the  digestive  oreaii8» 
and  occasion  diarrhea ;  but  these  accidents  occur  but  selobm,  are  slight 
in  their  nature,  and  speedily  disappear  on  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
medicine.  The  skin  is  specifically  influenced  by  the  protoiodide  of  mer- 
cury. The  patches  of  disease  assume  a  more  lively  and  healthy  aspect, 
and  evince  a  tendency  to  resolution.  But  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
remedy  is  not  confined  to  the  skin,  for  the  general  condition  and  aspect 
of  the  patient  undergoes  a  remarkable  alteration.  The  countenance  be- 
comes more  animated^  and  the  eruption  advances  towards  resolution  with 
a  rapidity  which,  in  some  instances,  is  really  surprising.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  when  the  administration  of  the  protoiodide  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  beneficial  results,  these  latter  will  begin  to  appear  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  M.  Caie- 
nave  relates  a  number  of  cases  in  support  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the 
protoiodide  of  mercury  in  the  syphilitic  eruptions.  He  has  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated  the  merits  of  this  excellent  remedy,  for  we  ourselves  have  seen 
all  that  he  has  said  in  favour  of  it  fully  borne  out  in  practice,  in  his  wards 
at  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in  our  own  practice  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  avoid  giving  in  full  the  following  remarkable  case  related  by  the 
author,  in  favour  of  this  method  of  treatment : 

*'  M  ,  ag^ed  30,  holding  a  situation  in  a  public  office,  was  admitted  into  the 

Hospital  of  Saint  Louis  on  tlie  15th  of  June,  1834,  to  be  treated  for  an  ag^gravated 
form  of  syphilis,  which  had  occasioned  a  general  cachectic  state  of  body.  This 
patient  enjo)'ed  good  health  up  to  the  age  of  ]8,  when  he  contracted  a  blennor- 
rhagia,  accompanied  by  chorctee,  which  was  cured  bv  antiphlogistic  measures. 
Id  the  vpace  of  eighteen  months  after  this  he  contracted  chancres  twice.  In  one 
case  he  was  cureaby  the  internal  administration  of  calomel,  and  in  the  other  by 
simple  emollients.   Since  that  period  he  has  been  attacked  six  or  seven  times  by 
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the  same  complaiiit,  always  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  without  concurrent 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  Six  or  seven  years  before  bis  admission  to  the 
bosjiital  he  suffered  from  what  he  called  an  obstruction  of  the  liver,  accompanied 
by  jaundice.  Three  years  from  his  admission,  and  without  any  intermediate 
symptom,  M  ■  was  attacked  by  swelling  and  superficial  caries  of  the  fVontal 
lK>ne.  These  symptoms  were  treated  by  mercurial  inunction,  which  occasioned 
violent  gastric  deran^ment.  New  tumours  appeared  upon  different  parts  of  the 
head,  and  disappeared  without  any  treatment,  and  without  occasioning  mjury  of  the 
bones.  Soon  after  this  the  patient  was  obliged  to  perform  a  long  and  foti^uing 
journey  from  Strasbourg  to  myonne.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the  latter 
place  be  was  attacked  by  severe  pain  in  the  head,  congestion,  and  dyspnoea. 
The  patient  was  bled  freely,  the  original  pains  were  removed,  and  a  violent 
coryza  ensued,  unattended  by  inflammation  of  the  nose.  Emollient  fumigations 
were  applied  to  no  purpose.  The  pain  was  renewed  in  an  aggravated  form,  and 
thick  scabs,  accompanied  by  fragments  of  bone,  were  discharged  through  the 
nostrils,  and  at  once  declared  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  Three  months  after 
the  appearance  of  the  coryza  a  small  pimple  showed  itself  on  the  palate,  broke, 
was  converted  into  an  ulcer,  and  spread  rapidly.  In  two  months  the  roof  of  the 
palate  was  perforated,  and  fragments  of  bone  were  discharged  by  the  mouth  and 
plates  of  the  nasal  bones  through  the  nares.  These  symptoms  disappeared  under 
treatment  by  mercurial  friction  and  Van  Swieten*s  liquor,  and  toe  hole  in  the 
palate  was  partially  filled  up.  A  month  afterwards  the  dyspnoea,  congestion,  and 
oasal  hemorrhage  were  renewed,  and  small  ulcerations  appeared  on  the  right  ala 
of  the  nose  and  on  other  parts  of  that  organ.  The  lesions  of  the  palate  and  nasal 
fossae  reappeared  and  the  right  cheek  was  covered  with  tubercles,  which  were 
presently  converted  into  irregularly-sliaped  ulcers,  with  sharp  cut  edges  and 
grayish  base.  He  now  came  to  Paris,  ana  was  treated  with  Van  Swieten*s liquor, 
which  only  produced  an  exasperation  of  all  the  symptoms.  Although  his  diet  was 
confined  to  milk  the  constitutional  disturbance  continued,  the  disease  proceeded 
with  unabated  violence,  and  the  destruction  of  the  palate  was  advancing  rapidly. 
Iodine  was  administered  for  three  months  without  tne  least  benefit,  but  rather  t6e 
reverse.  Tlie  patient  now  entered  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis  in  despair,  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  cure,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  terminating,  to  use  bis  own 
expression,  a  miserable  existence,  which  be  even  repeatedly  attempted  to  end  by 
violent  means. 

**  On  his  admission  to  the  hospital  he  was  emaciated,  pale,  his  face  hideous  to 
look  at,  and  where  the  skin  remained  intact  it  presented  a  yellowish  colour.  The 
whole  of  the  nose,  as  far  as  the  upper  lip,  was  covered  with  thick  yellowish- 
green  scabs.  These  incrustations  extended  to  the  cheeks  on  either  side,  espe- 
cially the  right,  and  reposed  on  a  well-marked  copper-coloured  base.  A  fetid 
sanious  matter  was  discharged  in  abundance  from  hssures  with  which  the  scabs 
were  intersected,  and,  on  examination  by  the  mouth,  a  horribly  offensive  smell 
issued  from  it,  and  the  frightful  ravages  of  the  disease  were  brought  into  view. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  palate  was  gone,  and  the  destruction  appeared  more  ex- 
tensive from  the  indented  and  furrowed  edges  it  occasioned,  and  the  gray  mar 
lignant  aspect  of  their  borders.  The  left  anterior  portion  of  the  superior  alveolar 
case,  deprived  of  teeth,  was  extensively  destroyed,  and  presented  the  same  kind 
of  ulcerated  surface  as  the  exfoliated  palate.  The  patient  was  moreover  wasting 
from  the  effects  of  colliquative  diarrhea,  extremely  irritable,  prescribed  his  own 
treatment,  and  declared  tliat  he  would  not  take  mercury  in  any  shape,  to  which 
he  attributed  bis  present  unhappy  condition.  Nevertheless,  Biett  resolved  to  try 
the  protoiodide  of  mercury,  and,  judging  from  former  experience,  with  hopes  of 
success. 

**  Accordingly,  he  deceived  the  patient  by  administering  in  the  first  instance 
small  doses  of  opium,  which  were  moreover  of  use  in  preparing  the  patient  for  the 
mercurial  remedy.   In  a  day  or  two  the  opium  was  omitted  and  the  protoiodide 
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administered  for  fifteen  days.  The  patient  himself  was  astonished  at  the  mar- 
Tellous  effects  of  these  pills^  under  the  influence  of  which  suppuration  ceased,  the 
scabs  fell  off,  leaving  a  depressed  surface  of  a  coppery-red  colour,  slightly  squa- 
mous, and  possessing  the  characters  of  a  solid  firm  cicatrix.  The  destructive  pro- 
cess going  on  at  the  palate  and  maxilla  was  arrested,  the  aspect  of  these  parts 
was  entirely  changed,  and  even  presented  some  points  of  cicatrization.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  a  modified  form  of  cholera  broke  out  in  Paris,  spread 

through  the  hospitals,  and,  amongst  others,  M  was  attacked,  but  not  severely. 

The  protoiodide,  which  he  had  taken  for  fifteen  days  only,  was  now  suspended 
for  eighteen  days.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  improve,  although  more  slowly 
tlian  when  taking  the  pills.  When  he  was  scarcely  convalescent  ^om  this  com- 
plaint the  patient  was  attacked  by  swelling  of  the  ^ce  from  cold,  which  termi- 
nated  in  erysipelas.  As  soon  as  this  affection  disappeared  almost  the  whole  of 
the  scabs  on  the  hce  fell  off,  the  parts  beneath  cicatnzed  completely,  as  also  the 
ulcerations  in  the  mouth.  During  the  month  of  August  gastric  symptoms  super- 
vened, and  the  medicine  was  discontinued  until  the  end  of  that  montli.  However, 
the  patient  took  thirty  of  the  pills  without  our  knowledge,  which  he  purchased 
from  one  of  the  patieuts  in  the  ward. 

"An  attack  of  varicella,  which  lasted  for  six  days,  again  interrupted  the  treat- 
ment, but  when  this  eruption  subsided  the  protoiodide  was  aeain  administered 
and  continued  up  till  the  middle  of  October,  at  whicli  period  aI   was  com- 
pletely cured.  The  nose  was  not  destroyed,  but  it  was  covered  with  cicatrices  of  a 
round,  depressed,  whitish  appearance,  as  were  also  the  other  parts  of  the  face  at- 
tacked. In  the  roof  of  the  palate  there  was  an  irregularly-rounded  cavity,  about 
the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  with  cicatrized  edges,  and  forming  a  free  commu- 
nication between  the  mouth  and  nares.  The  left  side  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone 
was  destroyed  as  far  as  the  two  last  molars,  which  were  the  only  teeth  remaining 
on  that  side.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  was  good  :  he  was  getting  fa^ 
the  colour  returned  to  his  cheeks,  and  the  skin  lost  the  sickly  tint  it  presented 
before.  A  plate  of  silver  and  platina  was  fixed  where  the  palate  was  perforated, 
and  the  patient  was  discharged  perfectly  cured." 

The  author  relates  a  number  of  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  treated  with 
the  same  remedy,  and  with  like  succesB.  He  usually  admiuisters  the 
protoiodide  internally  in  doses  of  one,  two,  three,  to  four  grains  per  diem. 
In  the  mild,  simple  forms,  not  of  long  standing,  M.  Cazenave  uses  the 
following  formula : 

Protoiodide  of  mercury,  ten  ^ains. 
Liquorice  powder,  thirty  grains. 
Make  twenty  pills.   Dose :  to  begin  with  one,  to  be  increased  to  two,  and  after- 
wards to  four  pills  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  severe  and  inveterate  forms  of  the  disease,  as,  for  example,  the 
tubercular  varieties,  where  a  more  active  and  energetic  method  of  treat- 
ment is  indispensable,  the  author  prefers  the  following  : 

Protoiodide  of  mercury,  two  scruples, 
Liquorice  powder,  four  scruples. 
Make  forty  pills.   To  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  commence  with  two  pills,  and  to  increase 
the  dose  rapidly.  The  mercurial  preparation  should  not  be  prescribed  in 
too  small  doses.  The  author  has  repeatedly  observed  this  remedy  unat- 
tended by  any  beneficial  results  when  so  administered ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  dose  was  increased  and  given  freely,  it  had  the  desired  effect.  Biett 
ascertained  that  when  opium  is  given  in  combination  with  the  protoiodide 
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of  mercury,  the  therapeutic  qualities  of  the  latter  are  completely  neu- 
tralized :  hence  we  should  always  prescribe  it  in  an  uncombined  form. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  mercurial  preparations  in  the  treatment  of  the  syphilides,  it  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  in  some  cases  they  do  not  succeed.  Whether  from  idiosyn- 
crasy, the  patient  will  not  bear  the  medicine  long  enough,  or  from  a  re- 
pugnance to  it,  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  prescribed,  or  from  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  digestive  organs,  the  remedy  cannot  be  administered  at 
all ;  from  whichever  of  these  causes  it  occurs,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we 
are  sometimes  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  relieve  the  patient.  Other  re- 
medies have  been  recommended  when  the  foregoing  fails,  but  our  faith  in 
their  efficacy  is  not  great. 

Acids,  In  some  of  the  milder  syphilitic  affections,  as  S.  roseola,  S.  pa- 
pula, the  exhibition  of  the  acids  is  not  unfrequently  followed  with  benefit. 
The  author  orders  nitric  acid  (dilute)  in  doses  of  four  minims,  three  times 
a  day,  in  barley-water  or  orgeat.  In  the  severer  forms  it  may  be  tried 
when  the  preceding  medicine  fails. 

Gold,  The  preparations  of  gold  are  not  of  much  service  in  the  se- 
condary forms  of  syphilis,  and  the  author  has  very  little  faith  in  their 
remedial  powers  in  the  treatment  of  the  syphilides.  The  preparations  of 
silver,  so  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Serres,  of  Montpellier,  have  been 
frequently  tested  by  Biett  and  M.  Cazenave  in  these  complaints,  but 
always  without  success.  The  author  recommends  sudorifics  as  useful 
auxiUaries  to  the  mercurial  preparations,  and  has  even  found  them  occa- 
sionally beneficial  when  unaided  by  other  medicine.  Iodine  in  its  simple 
form,  although  extolled  by  many  writers  for  its  efficacy  in  syphilitic  se- 
condary diseases,  has  invariably  failed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Cazenave.  But 
there  are  combinations  of  iodine,  other  than  those  already  described, 
which  are  extremely  useful  in  many  cases :  these  are  the  iodide  of  iron 
and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  iron  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Ricord  in  secondary  sy- 
philis, and  the  author's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
sometimes  useful,  but  not  so  frequently  as  M.  Ricord  imagines.  This 
preparation  appears  to  us  to  be  objectionable  from  the  chemical  changes 
which  it  is  liable  to,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  it  from  undergoing 
a  certain  degree  of  decomposition  in  the  solid  form,  and  even  the  solution, 
with  a  coil  of  iron  wire  to  preserve  it,  cannot  be  kept  long  undecomposed. 
In  our  own  practice  we  use  a  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  continues 
for  several  months  without  undergoing  any  change.  This  preparation  is 
made  by  several  London  chemists. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  M.  Cazenave  has  found  the  iodide  of  potassium 
to  be  only  second  to  the  iodide  of  mercury  in  its  valuable  therapeutic 
effects  in  the  treatment  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions.  Indeed,  be  seems  to 
think  that  in  some  instances  it  is  fully  as  efficacious  as  the  mercurial  pre- 
paration. Although  he  has  occasionally  observed  it  to  cause  considerable 
pain  at  the  epigastrium  and  posterior  fauces,  it  can  generally  be  continued 
six  or  seven  weeks,  or  longer,  with  impunity.  The  author  uses  two  for- 
mulee,  a  stronger  and  a  weaker,  which  are  prescribed  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  irritability  of  the  constitution,  and  the  dura- 
tion and  severity  of  the  particular  eruption  present. 
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'  Iodide  of  potassium,  Sij ; 

Distilled  water,  S&vj  \ 

ix.   Dose :  two  or  three  spoonfuls  per  diem. 

Or  the  following: 

Iodide  of  potassium,  3ij  ; 
Syrup  3vj. 

Dose :  to  begin  with  one  spoonful,  then  two,  and  subsequently  three  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

Such  are  the  variouB  modes  of  treatment  whicli  Biett  and  Cazenare  have 
found  to  be  attended  with  most  benefit  at  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Loois,  in 
the  venereal  diseases  of  the  skin.  As  a  general  nue  the  author  preferred 
the  mercurial  preparations  to  all  other  remedies,  and  only  had  recourse  to 
the  different  remedial  agents  noted  above,  when  he  could  no  longer  ad- 
minister the  protoiodide  or  in  cases  when  it  was  inadmissible  from  the 
first.  The  powerful  effects  of  this  remedy  are  more  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  tubercular  forms,  and  those  complicated  with  tumefaction  of  the 
soft  parts  and  periostosis,  than  in  any  of  the  syphilides.  Its  efficacy  in 
removing  those  unsightly  protuberances  of  botn  skin  and  bone  which 
characterize  the  tubercular  syphilides,  is  oftentimes  truly  wonderful.  We 
have  repeatedly  seen  them  vanish,  as  if  by  magic,  and  were  as  much  as- 
tonished at  the  rapidity  as  the  completeness  of  the  cure.  While  we  have 
such  an  agent  at  our  command,  we  do  not  despair  of  alleviating,  if  not 
curing,  the  most  inveterate  form  of  this  hideous  disease,  provided  the 
patient  will  bear  the  medicine ;  and  our  past  experience  justifies  us  in  all 
that  we  have  said  in  favour  of  this  heroic  remedy. 

The  practitioner  must  always  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  treatment 
by  the  nature  and  form  of  the  eruption,  ita  duration,  the  particular  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and  the  anterior  treatment.  The  acids  are 
indicated  in  the  semiacute  varieties,  especially  in  S.  exanthemata,  S. 
vesiculse,  and  one  or  two  forms  of  syphilitic  lichen.  Sudorifics  are  mostly 
of  use  in  the  pustular,  but  particularly  the  squamous  eruptions,  and,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  the  mercurial  preparations  are  specially  applicable 
in  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions.  Whatever  may  be 
the  treatment  adopted,  it  should  always  be  preceded  for  a  certain  time 
by  what  we  may  call  preparatory  measures,  both  hygienic  and  medicinal. 
This  observation  applies  m  particular  to  those  cases  where  the  mercurial 

S reparations  are  to  be  administered.  Biett  always  gave  opium  in  small 
OSes  for  a  week  or  two  before  he  prescribed  the  protoiodide  of  mercury, 
and  generally  with  good  effect,  and  during  the  administration  of  the  latter, 
he  recommended  the  occasional  use  of  the  vapour-bath,  and  sudorifics, 

M.  Cazenave  has  not  much  faith  in  topical  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
the  syphilides.  He  seldom  uses  ointments,  unless  to  dress  an  ulcerated 
surface,  and  then  employs  this  formula : 

Protoiodide  of  mercury,  9j  ; 
Prepared  lard,  3«  Mix. 

The  author  haa  sometimes  employed  with  benefit  the  following  ointment 
in  cases  of  syphilitic  lupus,  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  parts  of  the  skin : 

Biniodide  of  mercury,  gr.  xij ; 
Prepared  lard,  3j.  Mix. 
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The  aathor  has  never  found  any  benefit  attend  the  use  of  escharotieB, 
except  in  one  fonn  of  syphilitic  tubercle  (tubercule  plat)  which  he  has 
occasionally  modified  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  these 
cases  aromatic  vinegar  has  also  been  applied  with  advantage;  but  as  a 
general  rule  escharotics  are  useless  and  frequently  dangerous  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  venereal  eruptions. 

Baths  are  extremely  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment  of  the  syphilides. 
The  vapour-bath  and  douche,  are  particularly  serviceable  in  the  papular,  tu- 
bercular, and  squamous  varieties.  Tepid  baths,  rendered  emollient  by  the 
addition  of  starch  and  gelatine,  are  beneficial  in  certain  forms  of  the  exanth^ 
mata,  in  lichen,  and  in  impetigo  syphilitica.  Alkaline  baths  are  also  useful  in 
these  forms,  and  in  certain  stages  of  the  pustular  syphilides,  when  the  dry- 
ness of  the  scabs  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ulcers  are  cicatrized.  Cinnabar 
fumigations  are  often  very  serviceable  in  the  tubercular  eruptions,  when 
administered  directly  by  means  of  an  apparatus  to  the  diseased  parts. 
It  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  cases  of  tubercle  on  the  scrotum  and  about 
the  anus.  Dr.  Burgess  recommends  a  preparation  of  iodine  and  sulphur 
in  the  form  of  vapour  in  these  and  similar  cases  :*  R.  Sulphuris  3iij  ;  Hyd. 
sulph.  rubri  9ij ;  lodinii  gr.  x.  M.  ft.  pulv.  sex.  Jh.  Burgees  states 
that  he  has  found  this  remedy  exceedingly  beneficial  in  the  squamous  and 
tubercular  eruptions.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  form  of  vapour,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus,  to  the  parts  affected. 

M.  Cazenave  considers  it  indispensably  necessary  that  the  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  eruption  has  disappeared. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  a^  to  tne  limits  of  this  period^ 
which  it  is  evident  must  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  preceding 
disease  and  the  tact  of  the  physician.  If  the  eruption  was  mild,  of  short 
duration,  and  yielded  easily  to  the  treatment,  say  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  it  should  be  continued  for  a  month  longer,  at  the  same  time, 
gradually  diminishing  the  dose.  If  the  disease,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a 
severe  and  obstinate  character,  of  considerable  duration,  and  the  treatment 
had  occupied  a  period  of  several  months,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
repose  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease,  and 
then  the  treatment  may  be  recommenced,  and  followed  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  for  a  given  time,  then  discontinued  and  begun  again  as  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  discontinue  the  medicine 
three  different  times  before  we  have  done.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence, 
and  one  worthy  of  being  remembered,  that  a  patient  who  may  have  borne 
the  mercurial  remedies  well  for  several  months  without  intermission,  will 
suddenly,  and  after  a  discontinuance  of  the  treatment  for  a  few  days,  evince 
an  almost  invincible  intolerance  of  the  remedy  employed.  This  is  a  sure 
indication  that  the  treatment  is  complete. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  anidysis  of  the  '  Traite  des  Syphilides.' 
The  importance,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  subject  in  its  present  form, 
has  led  us  to  give  as  copious  a  review  of  M.  Cazenave's  work  as  our  limits 
would  permit.  Still  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  the  full  amount  of 
justice  which  it  deserves.  M.  Cazenave  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  first 
dermatologist  of  the  day.  His  works  on  cutaneous  pathology  are  models 
of  their  kind,  alike  remarkable  for  their  clearness  of  arrangement,  lucid 

•  Trantlation  of  Cazenave*!  Manual  of  Ducatet  of  the  Skin ;  with  Noctt  and  Additiont.  By 
T.  U.  Burgesc,  u.d. 
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descriptions  and  practical  character ;  and  amonst  these  the  monograph 
before  us  takes  a  prominent  position.  The  '  Traite  des  Syphilides'  is  the 
first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  collect  and  publish  in  a  separate  and 
complete  form  the  various  syphilitic  eruptions.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  elaborate 
extension  of  Biett's  well-known  article  on  the  '  Syphilides,'  published  in 
the  author's  '  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,'  enriched  by  the  author's 
own  experience,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  cases  and  coloured  plates. 
We  could  point  to  more  than  one  English  work  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Skin,' 
which  has  received  the  approbation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  medical 
press,  for  the  excellence  of  the  chapter  on  the  Syphihtic  Eruptions,  which 
has  been  borrowed  partly  or  wholly  from  the  article  on  that  subject  in  M. 
Cazenave's  Manual.  The  dauntless  hardihood  and  recklessness  of  con- 
sequences displayed  by  the  author  of  one  of  these  piracies  forbids  us  to  shut 
our  eyes  on  one  of  the  most  heroic  achievements  in  plagiarism  that  has, 
perhaps,  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  medical  literature.  The  *  Com- 
pendium of  Diseases  of  the  Skin'  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Green,  published  as 
an  original  work,  contains  an  article  on  the  Syphilides  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  lines  at  the  beginning,  is  a  mere  translation  of  M. 
Cazenave's  article.  How  any  man,  pretending  to  a  literary  reputation,  or 
to  a  reputation  of  any  kind,  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  wholesale  ap- 
propriation of  another's  property  we  cannot  pretend  to  divine.  But  so  it 
IS ;  and  there  it  will  remain,  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  author,  and  on  the 
press,  which  not  only  tolerated  but  lauded  it. 

We  most  cordially  recommend  the  '  Traits  des  Syphilides'  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  famihar  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
They  can  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  the  work  from  the  analysis 
with  which  we  have  furnished  them ;  and  we  have  merely  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  it  has  been  our  text-book  in  the  treatment  of  the  Syphilitic 
Eruptions  for  some  time  past,  and  we  have  always  found  it  a  safe  and 
faithful  guide  in  practice. 


Art.  III. 

MSmoires  et  Observations  Cliniques  de  MSdecine  et  de  Chirurgie,  Par 

L.  MoRAND,  M.D.,  &c. — Tours^  1845. 
Clinical  Essays  and  Observations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  L.  Morakd, 

M.D.,  kn.— Tours,  1845.    8vo,  pp.  258. 

This  volume  consists  of  memoirs  on  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  on  hernia, 
on  diphtheritis,  &c.,  together  with  a  series  of  reports  of  the  more  interest- 
ing medical  and  sui^cal  cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Morand,  a  surgeon  of  Tours.  To  these  is  added  a  description  of  two  new 
instruments  invented  by  the  author — an  obstetrical  forceps  and  a  gum- 
lancet.  Although  the  majority  of  the  essays  contained  in  this  work  are 
neither,  in  point  of  novelty  or  of  practical  importance,  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  average  run  of  "  Original  communications"  to  journals — in  which 
several  of  them  have  already  appeared — yet  as  some  of  them  contain  facts 
that  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  we  will  give  a  succinct  analysis  of 
the  principal  papers,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us  by  M.  Morand. 
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Scrofulous  ophthalmia.  The  first  essay  in  situation  as  well  as  impor- 
tance is  on  the  coincidence  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  with  inflammation  of 
the  pituitary  membrane,  and  on  the  necessity  of  treating  the  affection  of 
the  nose  before  undertaking  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  the  conjunctiva. 
This  memoir,  it  appears,  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  and  was  favorably  reported  upon  by  Velpeau,  who  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  its  merits.  It  consists  of  an  account  of  an  epidemic  oph- 
thalmia that  broke  out  in  1841,  amongst  the  children  inhabiting  some 
model- farms  at  Mettray.  In  the  course  of  this  epidemic,  M.  Morand's 
attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  state  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
which  he  uniformly  found  to  be  in  a  congested  or  even  inflammatory  condi- 
tion; and  so  intimately  was  this  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
connected  with  the  conjunctivitis,  that  he  could  foretell  the  probable  su- 
pervention of  the  latter  disease  on  finding  the  nasal  cavities  reddened  or 
irritated,  and  the  Schneiderian  membrane  congested  or  inflamed.  Before 
being  affected  with  ophthalmia,  many  children  likewise  suffered  from  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  coryza.  The  continued  observation  of  these  facts 
led  M.  Morand  to  the  conclusion  that  this  condition  of  the  nostrils  pre- 
ceded the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  which  it  was,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point,  and  occasioned  by  its  persistence  the  numerous  re- 
lapses that  his  patients  suffered  from. 

**  It  results,  from  my  observations,**  says  M.  Morand,  "  that  in  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia the  olfactory  membrane  participates  with  the  conjunctiva  in  the  inflam- 
mation that  is  set  up ;  that  it  is  especially  about  the  turbinate  bones,  and  in  the 
anfractuosities  of  the  nasal  fossae  that  the  inflammatory  action  resides,  and  that 
this  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  an  oedematous  engorgement  precisely  similar  to 
what  is  observed  in  the  eyelids.  The  more  I  study  this  disease  the  more  convinced 
am  I  that  it  is  so.  A  little  attention  suffices  to  show  that  the  redness  and  tume- 
factions of  tlie  pituitar)^  membrane  almost  always  precede  or  accompany  that  of 
the  conjunctiva.  This  can  be  more  positively  determined  by  means  of  the  spe- 
culum auris.  On  examining  attentivelv  the  interior  of  the  nasal  fossse,  one  can- 
not fail  to  observe  that  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  nostrils,  and  even  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  lip,  that  are  so  commonly  observed  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous 
habit,  are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  inflammatory  action  going  on  in  that  mem- 
brane. It  is  bv  proceeding  in  this  way  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the  degree 
and  extent  of  this  inflammatory  action,  the  extension  of  which  to  the  palpebral 
and  ocular  mucous  surfaces  is  often  ver^  rapid ;  sometimes,  however,  it  remains 
for  a  long  time  stationary,  without  showing  any  disposition  to  extend.**  (p.  3^.) 

From  the  repeated  observation  of  the  coexistence  of  the  inflammations 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  M.  Morand  was 
led  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  treatment,  which  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
successful.  Instead  of  applying  his  remedies  to  the  eyelids  or  eyes,  he 
attacked  the  disease  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  nose.  Before  making 
the  observation  that  has  just  been  referred  to,  M.  Morand  had  tried  a  va- 
riety of  general  and  local  means;  two  oculists  of  eminence  had  been 
consulted,  but  without  avail ;  the  ophthalmia  resisted  most  obstinately, 
and  cases  continued  to  occur  with  a  frequency  that  caused  considerable 
uneasiness  to  the  directors  of  the  farms  at  Mettray.  From  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  he  determined  to  attack  the  disease  in  the  nostrils,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  speedily  subsided,  and  relapses  were  much  less  frequent 
than  before.  The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Morand  was  to  cauterize  the  in- 
terior of  the  nostnl  of  the  side  corresponding  to  the  affected  eye  with 
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nitnite  of  aly^,  in  the  solid  form  or  in  solntion,  or  as  ointment,  every 
morning  and  evening  for  the  first  week  ;  after  this  once  a  day,  and  when 
the  diswwe  was  dechning,  every  second  or  third  day.  He  enters  a  cantion 
against  cauterizing  the  aperture  of  the  nose,  and  states  that  as  soon  as  the 
caustic  has  heen  applied,  the  patient  should  make  some  deep  inspirations 
through  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  spread  the  application  over  as  large  a  surface 
as  possible. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  memoir  that  we  are  now  considering,  M.  Morand 
states  that  he  has  latterly  had  occasion  to  examine  twenty-one  patients 
with  scrofulous  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiya,  and  that  in  nineteen  of 
these  cases  he  found  the  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane  to  be  more 
or  less  mariced.  He  likewise  observed  that  whenever  there  was  an  increased 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  nasal  fossae,  there  was  a  marked  exacerbatbn 
of  the  conjunctival  inflammation,  and  finequently  considerable  tumefaction 
of  the  upper  lip. 

In  order  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  irritation  of  the  pituitary 
membrane,  it  is  by  no  means  always  necessary  to  look  for  redness  of  the 
nostrils  and  swelling  of  the  upper  up  ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  these  signs, 
it  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  constant  flow  of  a  more  or  less  viscid 
mucus  from  the  nostril  that  corresponds  to  the  inflamed  eye.  It  is  idso 
easy  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  this  irritation  by  the  introduction  of  the 
speculum  nasi,  or  of  a  probe  into  the  nasal  fossee,  by  which  means  any 
constriction  or  congestion  may  be  readily  detected.  M.  Morand  has  like- 
wise found  that  the  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  which  frequently  assumes 
an  eczematbus  character,  will  very  commonly  yield  to  the  appucation  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  already  mentioned,  to 
the  interior  of  the  nostrils,  when  all  other  means  have  failed  to  relieve  it. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  surgeons  that  conjunctivitis  is  by  no  means 
an  unfirequent  complication  of  eczema  of  the  upper  lip  and  of  the  scalp, 
and  the  nicts  adduced  by  M.  Morand  in  proof  of  the  coexistence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  ocular  and  nasal  mucous  membranes  are  interesting^ 
as  belonging  to  the  same  class  with  these ;  and  although  he  may  perhaps 
have  overstated  the  frequency  of  this  complication,  yet  the  possibility  of 
its  occurrence  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  oph- 
thalmia is  more  than  usually  obstinate,  it  would  be  well  not  to  overlook 
the  condition  of  the  nasal  fossse.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
caustic  to  the  interior  of  the  nostrils,  instead  of  to  the  eye  itself,  we 
think,  without  recommending  it,  at  all  events,  in  every  case,  that  it  is  a 
means  that  might  be  useful  when  the  disease  has  evidently  been  primarily 
seated  in  the  nose,  or  when,  on  account  of  the  photophobia,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  eyelids  sufficiently  to  make  the  necessary  locid  applications 
to  the  eyes  :  and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  employed  in 
conjunction  with  proper  local  and  general  treatment,  it  might  materially 
tend  to  shorten  the  duration  of  attocks,  and  lessen  the  liabUity  to  relapse 
in  cases  of  scrofulous  conjunctivitis. 

Cataract.  The  next  subject  that  engages  our  author's  attention  is  the 
(][uestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  operating  for  cataract  when  only  one  eye 
is  afiected.  On  this  interesting  point  he  adduces  no  arguments,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  relating  the  cases  of  two  old  men,  on  whom  he  ope- 
rated by  depression  on  one  eye  only,  with  perfect  success ;  he  does  not 
mention,  however,  whether  double  vision  followed  the  operation  or  not. 
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Epistaxie.  We  next  come  to  what  M.  Morand  is  pleased  to  call  a  new 
means  of  arresting  epistazis,  but  which  merely  consists  in  plugging  the 
nostrils  with  a  piece  of  amadou  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  paper^  instead  of 
with  lint  or  prepared  sponge,  as  generally  adopted. 

Leeeh-bitef.  In  order  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  from  leech-bites^  he  re- 
commends the  appUcation  of  a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  oUye  oil  and  two 
or  three  of  yellow  wax ;  this  should  be  spread  on  a  thin  layer  over  the 
bleeding  orifices,  which  must  preyiously  have  been  wiped  dry. 

There  is  nothing  to  detain  us  in  the  reports  of  two  cases  of  pericarditis 
treated  with  blisters,  colchicum,  and  antimonial  wine ;  in  two  cases  of 
meningitis,  in  which  tartar  emetic  ointment  was  applied  to  the  scalp  with 
marked  benefit ;  or  in  an  instance  of  apparently  tpmtaneoua  gangrene  of 
the  leg,  in  which  amputation  was  had  recourse  to.  Cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, although  interesting  in  themselves,  are  scarcely  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  merit  special  notice  here. 

Fistula.  The  next  case  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  stimulating  injections  for  the  cure  of 
fistulsB,  so  situated  that  they  cannot  be  laid  open.  It  is  that  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  suffered  for  nearly  a  twelyemonth  from  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  consequent  on  an  abscess  in  that  r^on.  After 
all  the  ordinary  means  of  treatment  had  failed,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  stimulating  injections ;  for  this  purpose,  a  solution  of  the  chloruret 
of  soda  was  thrown  in,  with  the  best  effect,  the  fistula  being  firmly  closed 
in  a  fortnight. 

Hernia.  The  next  paper  that  we  come  to  is  a  long  memoir  on  the 
propriety  of  uniting  by  the  first  intention  the  wound  that  results  from 
the  operation  for  hernia.  In  this  country  it  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  for  a  sui^on  to  publish  a  memoir  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  pages  on  the  propriety  of  attempting,  in  certain  cases,  to  heal  the 
wound  after  an  operation  for  hernia  by  the  first  intention,  of  bringing  the 
edges  together  by  a  few  strips  of  plaster,  rather  than  dressing  it  from 
the  bottom.  In  France,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  the  surgeon  "  leaves 
the  wound  open,  and  dresses  it  with  a  piece  of  perforated  ra^,  spread  with 
ointment  and  covered  with  pledgets  of  charpie  and  longitudinal  com- 
presses." (p.  79.)  And  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  hesitation  with  which 
M.  Morand  ventures  to  dissent  from  this  practice.  Although  he  admits 
that  after  union  by  the  first  intention,  the  cicatrix  is  small  and  linear,  the 
rapidity  of  the  cure  is  much  increased,  and  the  chances  of  those  acci- 
dents that  may  complicate  any  wound  diminished ;  whereas,  by  the  after- 
treatment  adopted  in  France,  peritonitis,  purulent  absorption,  and  even 
tetanus  are  not  unfrequent,  and  the  resultmg  cicatrix  is  large,  weak,  and 
liaUe  to  excoriate.  Yet  he  is  far  too  patriotic  not  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that on  reflecting  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these 
different  ^ns,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  foUow  that  adopted  by  the  French 
Buraeons  of  the  present  day."  (p.  79.) 

We  pass  over  without  extract  or  comment,  as  presenting  no  feature  of 
particular  interest,  the  three  reports  that  follow ;  one  of  a  case  of  dothin- 
enteritis,  in  which  laudanum  was  administered  with  a  view  of  allaying 
the  delirium ;  the  other  a  case  of  hooping-cough,  complicated  with  an 
intermittent  fever ;  and  the  third  some  cases  illustrating  the  advantages  of 
the  "  onguent  Napolitain"  in  abscesses  about  the  face ;  and  proceed  to  the 
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memoir  on  diphtheritis,  the  longest,  and  one  of  the  most  important  essays 
in  the  volume. 

Diphtherilis.  M.  Morand  relates  eleven  cases  of  diphtheritis,  which 
are  interesting  on  account  of  their  having  been  treated  almost  solely  by 
cauterization,  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  apparently  with 
a  fair  share  of  success,  only  two  out  of  the  eleven  cases  having  proved 
fatal.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  direct  application  of  the  caustic  to 
the  seat  of  disease  in  these  cases,  and  thinks,  with  his  townsman  Breton- 
neau,  that  when  this  means  fails  there  is  no  resource  left  but  in  the  per- 
formance of  tracheotomy.  He  employs  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  salt  to  three  of  water,  and  applies  this 
freely  three  or  four  times  a  day.  By  these  means  the  inflammation  is 
modified,  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  lessened,  and  the  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  bronchi  prevented.  Should  the  disease  continue  in  spite 
of  this,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  surgeon  to  do  but  to  open  the  trachea, 
and  the  proper  moment  for  doing  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
that  can  present  itself  in  practice.  If  done  too  early  the  patient's  danger 
may  be  increased  by  the  possibility  of  the  supervention  of  bronchitis  in 
consequence  of  the  operation ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  delayed  until 
the  early  stages  of  asphyxia  have  supervened,  the  lungs  becoming  en- 
gorged, the  bronchi  loaded  with  viscid  mucus,  hematosis  effected  with 
difficulty,  and  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  great,  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  prevent  the  mischief  in  the  lungs  from  proceeding  to  a  fatal 
termination — ^the  patient  dying  asphyxiated.  Under  these  circumstances 
an  operation  would  be  useless,  and  we  think  that  we  are  only  expressing 
the  opinions  of  the  best  surgeons,  when  we  say  that  it  will  seldom  hold 
out  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  if  it  be  performed  after  the  lungs  have 
become  at  all  extensively  engorged.  In  order  to  maintain  the  wound  in 
the  trachea  sufficiently  open,  M.  Morand  has  invented  a  dilator,  which, 
although  it  may  attain  its  object  tolerably  well,  appears  to  us,  from  the 
representation  given  of  it,  to  be  far  too  cumbrous  for  ordinary  use,  and 
rather  to  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  speculum  auris  or  nasi,  for 
which  it  seems  likewise  to  have  been  intended. 

Incontinence  of  urine.  For  the  cure  of  incontinence  of  urine,  M.  Morand 
recommends  the  extract  of  belladonna  administered  in  the  form  of  pills ; 
each  of  which  contains  a  fifth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract.  For  children  of 
from  four  to  six  years  of  age,  one  of  these  pills  night  and  morning  may 
suffice ;  if,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  week  no  effects  are  produced,  he  re- 
commends another  at  noon,  and  at  the  end  of  another  week,  a  fourth  at 
bedtime.  Children  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age  may  begin  with 
three  a  day,  and  carry  the  dose  up  to  six  or  even  eight ;  and  ad^ts  may 
take  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  This  treatment,  whatever  its  general  success 
may  be,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  somewhat  tedious,  from  three  to 
four  months  being  the  average  time  required  for  a  cure  to  be  effected ; 
and  even  then  the  disease  is  liable  to  relapse,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Morand's 
own  statement. 

As  the  remaining  two  or  three  essays  contain  nothing  of  general  interest, 
we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  small  work,  which,  though  it  pos- 
sesses fewer  claims  to  originality  than  its  author  appears  to  think,  evi- 
dently emanates  from  the  pen  of  an  acute  and  intelligent  practitioner. 
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Art.  IV. 

Lecons  sur  les  Phinomhies  Physique  des  Corps  Fivants.  Par  C.  Matteucci. 
Edition  Franqaise,  pabli6e,  avec  Additions  considerables,  sur  la  Deoxi^me 
Edition  Italienne.— Paw,  1847.    Avec  18  figures. 

Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings,  By  C.  Matteucci. 
French  Edition,  translated,  with  considerable  AdcUtions,  from  the  Second 
Italian  Edition.— Pnw,  1847.    12mo,  pp.  406. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  GoYemment  of  Tuscany  chai^d  Professor 
Matteucci  with  the  duty  of  delivering  at  the  University  of  Pisa  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings.  In  establishing 
a  distinct  course  upon  this  subject,  the  Tuscan  Government  exhibited  a 
degree  of  enlightenment,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  reflected  by  the 
bodies  that  have  the  control  of  medical  education  in  this  country.  No 
less  sagacious  was  it  in  the  choice  of  a  professor ;  for  it  would  have  been 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  find  anywhere  a  man  better  fitted  for  such 
an  office  than  M.  Matteucci,  who  unites  the  highest  experimental  skill 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  this  class  of  subjects,  and  who  combines,  in  a 
very  rare  degree,  the  acuteness  of  a  practised  observer  with  the  sagacity 
and  generalizing  powers  of  a  true  philosopher.  His  lectures  were  im- 
mediately published  in  Italy ;  and  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  speedily 
called  for,  very  extensive  additions  were  introduced.  The  French  trans- 
lation has  been  made  from  the  second  edition,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
author,  who,  from  his  long  residence  in  Paris  (where  he  acquired  much  of 
his  proficiency  in  physical  science),  may  be  considered  almost  half  a  French- 
man ;  and  he  has  made  it  the  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  his  latest  views 
on  many  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  has  of  late  more  particularly  devoted 
his  attention,  including  those  which  he  brought  forward  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Southampton.  Consequently  this  French 
edition  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  authority  of  an  original  work, 
instead  of  being  crowded  with  the  errors  which  too  often  disfigure  such 
reproductions,  especially  among  our  Gallic  neighbours. 

We  attach  peculiar  importance  to  the  appearance  of  this  little  volume, 
for  reasons  which  will  more  full^  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  lectures  are 
in  subject  and  style  just  what  might  be  advantageously  addressed  to  a  class 
of  students ;  whilst  their  conciseness  will  prevent  them  from  taxing  his 
powers  of  attention  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  only  fault  that  we 
nave  to  find  with  them,  is  that  they  go  into  somewhat  too  much  of  detail 
on  the  author's  favorite  subject,  Electricity ;  and  that  other  topics  are 
consequently  handled  with  undue  brevity.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  they 
may  be  given  to  the  British  public  in  some  shape  or  other ;  and  this  defect 
might  then  be  easily  rectified 

On  the  importance  of  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  physical  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  as  well  to  the  scientific  physiologist  and  pathologist,  as 
to  the  practitioner  who  aims  at  nothing  higher  than  the  skilful  application 
of  the  therapeutic  art,  a  very  few  prefatory  words  will  suffice.  It  has 
been  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  there  are  in  the  living  body  three  classes 
of  phenomena ;  the  first  of  them  obviously  physical,  and  not  in  any  way 
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modified  or  checked  by  the  rital  operationB,  such  as  the  action  of  mascles 
upon  bones  according  to  the  laws  of  leverage,  or  the  propulsion  of  the 
blood  through  the  large  vessels  by  the  force-pump  action  of  the  heart 
equalized  by  the  elasticity  of  their  wails ;  the  second  class  as  obviously  vital, 
being  altogether  different  from  anything  which  is  seen  in  physics  or 
chemistry,  and  referrible  to  a  distinct  category,  such  as  the  whole  process 
of  cell-development  and  reproduction,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  type  of  this  class  of  operations ;  and  thirdly,  an  intermediate 
group,  in  which  physical  laws  appear  to  be  operating  under  pecuhar  con- 
ditions, which  scarcely  anything  except  a  living  organized  body  can  supply, 
such  as  the  change  of  venous  into  arterial  blood  m  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  many  chemical  transformations. 
Of  this  last  class  of  phenomena,  a  large  proportion  have  been  ranked  in 
the  second  division ;  and  by  some  physiologists  they  are  still  referred  to  it, 
the  results  appearing  to  them  too  far  removed  from  those  of  any  ordinary 
physical  or  chemical  principles  to  be  reasonably  attributed  to  them.  Bat 
although  there  are  many  phenomena,  in  regard  to  whose  character  doubtii 
must  long  remain, — the  peculiarity  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
occur,  making  it  difficult  to  imitate  them  experimentally,— there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  present  tendency  of  chemical  and  physical  inquiry  is 
to  limit  more  and  more  the  domain  of  the  peculiarly  vital  operations,  by 
showing  that  wherever  living  beings  come  into  contact  (so  to  speak)  with 
the  external  world,  the  laws  of  action  which  are  dominant  in  the  latter,  exert 
their  full  influence  in  the  bodies  of  the  former ;  and  that  it  is  only  within 
the  penetralia  of  the  system  that  the  purely  vital  laws  have  free  scope. 
Thus,  to  commence  with  the  act  of  digestion,  no  intelligent  physiologist 
any  longer  entertains  a  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  entirely  explained  on  chemical 
principles;  a  conclusion  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
simple  anatomical  fact,  that  the  food  whilst  still  within  the  intestinal 
canal  is  really  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  more  under  the  influence  of  vital  operations  than  if  it  were  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  Whilst  a  part  of  the  ahmentary  materials  undergoes 
simple  solution,  another  portion  undergoes  very  important  transformations ; 
and  the  nature  of  these  is  gradually  being  elucidated  by  experimental 
researches,  whose  whole  plan  is  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  phenomena  take  place  in  the  living  body,  and 
whose  whole  success  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  that  imitation  is 
effected.  Of  this  we  shall  presently  meet  with  striking  examples,  when 
we  come  to  notice  the  results  of  late  inquiries  into  the  mode  in  which  fatty 
matters  are  reduced  to  a  state  fit  for  absorption,  and  in  which  amylaceous 
substances  are  transformed  into  sugar,  lactic  acid,  or  even  into  fat.  In 
regard,  agEun,  to  the  absorption  of  these  products,  or  their  introduction 
into  the  living  system,  everything  tends  to  show  that  a  large  part  of  the 
process  takes  place  in  strict  conformity  with  physical  principles ;  that 
which  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ooodsir,  to  be  due  to  the  vital 
operation  of  cell-growth,  being  probably  far  inferior  in  amount  to  that 
wnich  takes  place  by  simple  imbibition,  which,  as  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fesaor  Matteucci  have  shown,  will  legitimately  account  for  many  phenomena 
previously  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  its  operations.  When  we 
examine  these  researches,  we  shall  find  that  their  success  is  due  to  the 
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same  method  of  conducting  them  as  that  which  has  been  so  successful 
in  Organic  Chemistry ;  namely,  the  imitation,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  phenomena  occur  in  the  living  body. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  alimentary  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the 
circulating  system  it  is  subjected  to  a  new  set  of  influences.  There  is  no 
check  to  the  purely  chemical  transformations  which  were  previously  going 
on ;  but  a  new  power  comes  into  play,  by  which,  with  little  or  no  ap- 
preciable change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  certain  of  the  nutritive 
materials,  they  are  caused  by  a  new  arrangement  of  their  components  to 
present  new  properties,  the  crude  unorganizable  albumen  being  converted 
into  spontaneously  fibrillatiDg  plastic  fibnne.  Now  we  would  not  venture 
to  assert  dogmatically  that  this  is  a  change  never  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  other  than  vital  agency ;  but  such  is  the  view  we  are  at  present  inclinea 
to  take  of  it, — the  change  being  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  living  body, 
alike  in  its  character,  in  its  purposes,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
effected.  In  its  character,  since  we  meet  with  no  substance  in  the  in- 
organic world,  which  is  at  all  analogous  to  fibrine  in  its  properties ;  in  its 
purposes,  since  this  transformation  is  evidently  but  a  stage  of  preparation 
for  those  processes  of  more  perfect  organization  which  are  altogether 
peculiar  to  living  bodies ;  and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  effected,  because 
there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  referring  the  transformation  to  the 
growth,  development,  and  disintegration  of  successive  generations  of  cells 
floating  in  the  circulating  fluid,  in  which,  as  we  shidl  next  attempt  to 
show,  the  very  essence  of  vital  operations  consists.  The  circulating  fluid, 
having  undergone  its  requisite  preliminary  elaboration,  is  converted  by 
the  process  of  nutrition  into  living  organized  tissues,  endowed  with  various 
properties  ;  some  of  which  are  simply  physical  (such  as  elasticity,  pene- 
trability by  licjuids,  and  the  like)  ;  whilst  others  are  unUke  those  which 
we  meet  with  in  any  form  of  inorganic  matter,  and  are,  therefore,  termed 
vital,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  (such  as  contractility,  sensibility,  &c.) 
Now,  as  we  have  argued  on  several  former  occasions,  dl  these  properties 
are  alike  in  this,— that  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  material  substances  by  which  they  are  exhibited,  and 
disappear  as  soon  as  that  arrangement  has  ceased  to  exist ;  but  they  also 
differ  in  this, — that  the  physical  properties  may  exist  in  forms  of  matter 
purely  inorganic  (as  elastici^  in  steel,  penetrabihty  to  liquids  in  sandstone), 
whilst  the  vital  properties  can  only  manifest  themselves  in  structures  that 
have  been  generated  by  a  living  body,  and  are  maintained  under  condi- 
tions which  it  alone  can  supply  (the  contractility  of  muscle  continuing  to 
manifest  itself  only  for  a  short  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  of 
arterial  blood  through  it,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  tissue  being 
immediately  suspended  by  any  check  to  that  function). 

As  the  cell  is  the  simplest  type  of  an  organized  structure,  and  as  the 
whole  process  of  nutrition  in  the  most  complex  organisms  appears  referrible 
to  the  laws  of  cell-development,  we  need  not  go  beyond  this,  in  examining 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  account  for  that  process  on  purely  chemical  and 
physical  principles.  Although  we  here  differ  from  Professor  Matteucci, 
who  seems  to  think  that  our  knowledge  of  these  will  go  far  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  cell-growth,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  decided  conviction 
that  the  most  important  and  characteristic  of  these  phenomena  belong  to 
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a  category  altogether  distinct.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  transforming  power  that  a  cell-germ  appears  to  possess  over 
the  elements  upon  which  it  operates,  (especially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom), 
and  the  catalytic  action  of  many  substances  with  which  the  chemist  is 
familiar ;  there  is  a  certain  conformity  between  the  phenomena  of  endos- 
mose,  and  the  gradual  enlargement  of  a  cell  by  the  penetration  of  liquid 
into  its  interior ;  and  there  is  a  decided  resemblance  between  the  apparently 
homogeneous  membrane  which  forms  the  cell-wall,  and  the  pellicle  which 
has  been  shown  by  Ascherson  to  be  produced  whenever  oily  matter  and 
albumen  come  into  contact.  But  even  if  it  were  granted  (which  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  do)  that  the  selection  of  the  peculiar  contents  of  the 
cell  and  the  transformation  effected  in  them  is  a  sunple  result  of  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  germ  or  nucleus, — that  the  enlargement  of  the 
molecular  point,  in  which  no  carity  can  be  detected,  to  a  perfect  cell,  is 
due  to  the  penetration  of  the  matters  thus  attracted,  according  to  the 
physical  laws  of  imbibition — and  that  the  cell-wall  is  merely  the  product 
of  the  contact  of  oil  and  albumen — we  still  ask  what  there  is  in  the 
inorganic  world  which  bears  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  phenomenon 
of  reproduction  even  in  its  simplest  form  (that  in  which  the  offspring 
constantly  resembles  its  parent),  still  less  in  that  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion of  it  which  we  see  in  the  course  of  the  embryonic  development  of  the 
higher  animals,  where  the  primitive  cell  first  produces  a  congeries  ap- 
parently similar  to  itself,  but  where  this  homogeneous  mass  gradually 
developes  itself  into  an  assemblage  of  heterogeneous  organs  and  tissues, 
differing  alike  from  each  other  and  from  their  common  ancestor  in  form 
and  composition,  but  all  having  the  most  intimate  relations  of  mutual 
dependence,  and  forming  one  perfect  organism  of  high  complexity,  re- 
sembling that  by  which  the  germ  was  originally  produced.  All  this 
appears  to  us  so  utterly  devoid  of  the  remotest  analogy  in  the  inorganic 
world,  as  to  have  an  unquestionable  claim  to  rank  as  a  distinct  order  of 
phenomena ;  and  we  cannot  stretch  our  imagination  so  far  as  even  to 
glimpse  at  the  possibiHty  of  including  them  legitimately  in  the  same 
generalization  with  those  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

But  when  we  pass  from  the  constructive  to  the  destructive  operations 
which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  living  body,  we  return  to  the  domina- 
tion of  physics  and  chemistry.  As  soon  as  the  process  of  disintegration 
commences  in  any  tissue,  the  products  of  that  aisintegration  seem  to  be 
no  others  than  those  which  would  elsewhere  take  place »with  the  same 
materials  placed  under  the  same  circumstances.  Thus  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  the  one  most  constantly  generated  of  all  these  products  in  the 
hving  body,  is  the  one  which  is  most  invariably  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organized  matter  removed  from  it ;  and  although  the  conditions 
of  the  production  of  urea,  lithic  acid,  feecal  matter,  and  other  excrement- 
titial  substances,  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  yet  the  demonstration  which 
has  been  given  of  the  possibility  of  generating  them  artificially,  shows  that 
the  affinities  which  cause  their  elements  to  combine  in  the  proportions 
and  modes  severally  peculiar  to  them  can  be  no  other  than  chemical.  Of 
the  act  of  respiration,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  system  is  set  free, 
and  that  measure  of  oxygen  is  introduced  which  is  requisite  to  excite  the 
various  operations  of  the  tissues  by  its  chemical  action  upon  them,  it  is 
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almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  it  is  a  process  of  a  purely  physical 
character;  its  peculiarity  chiefly  consisting  in  the  state  of  extremely 
minute  division  in  which  the  hlood  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  the 
peculiar  power  of  absorbing  gases  which  that  liquid  possesses.  Of  the 
process  of  secretion,  which  brings  us  back  again  from  the  penetralia  of 
the  organism  to  the  external  world,  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  separate 
clearly  the  phenomena  which  are  due  to  simple  transudation  from  those 
which  are  the  result  of  the  vital  act  of  cell-growth ;  and  here  there  is  a 
wide  field  open  for  inquiry  which  is  almost  sure  to  be  productive.  Many 
of  the  fluids  poured  forth  within  the  living  body  agree  so  closely  with  the 
serous  portion  of  the  blood  in  their  general  characters,  that  it  would  appear 
scarcely  necessary  to  attribute  their  separation  to  anything  else  than  an 
act  of  transudation  ;  whilst  for  those  which  are  more  particularly  destined 
to  be  cast  at  once  out  of  the  body,  and  which  consist  chiefly  of  substances 
alien  to  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  the  selecting  power  of  cells 
appears  to  be  required. 

From  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  trust  it  will  appear  that  no 
scientific  physiologist  can  have  any  excuse  for  neglecting  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  that  physics  can  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  beings;  and  that  such  knowledge  is  also  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  practitioner,  whose  influence  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
exerted  over  those  processes  in  which  physics  and  chemistry  have  the 
greatest  share.  He  cannot  himself  reach  the  mysterious  penetralia  of  the 
system ;  but  he  can  tread  its  outer  courts,  and  exercise  much  control  over 
the  ingress,  and  watch  the  egress  of  its  ministers  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  respective  offices  of  these,  may  he  regulate 
at  his  will  all  that  takes  place  within. 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  Professor 
Matteucci's  treatise ;  confining  ourselves,  however,  almost  entirely  to  those 
topics  which  are  least  per^tly  treated  in  physiological  works,  and 
especially  dwelling  on  his  original  observations.  After  a  general  introduc- 
tion, the  first  subjects  discussed  by  Professor  Matteucci  are  Capillary 
Attraction,  Imbibition,  Endosmose,  and  Absorption  ;  which  are  all  referri- 
ble  to  the  same  category,  and  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
phenomena  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  physiologist  who  would  seek 
to  determine  the  purely  vital  powers  concerned  in  the  indroduction  of  fluids 
into  the  living  tissues.  As  these  topics  are  handled  with  peculiar  skill, 
and  many  new  and  important  observations  are  brought  forwards,  in  the 
treatise  before  us,  we  shall  dwell  upon  them  somewhat  at  length. 

We  should  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  Capillary  Attraction,  to  which  Professor  Matteucci 
adverts  in  the  first  instance,  did  we  not  know  that  many  vague  and 
incorrect  notions  are  prevalent  respecting  it.  When  a  solid  body  is  plunged 
into  a  liquid,  the  latter  is  elevated  or  depressed  aronnd  the  Bolid,  according 
as  the  substance  of  the  latter  is,  or  is  not,  moistened  by  the  liquid ;  thus, 
if  a  glass  rod  be  dipped  into  water,  the  surface  of  liquid  will  be  elevated 
around  it,  whilst,  if  it  be  dipped  into  mercury,  the  surface  will  be  de- 
pressed. In  the  same  manner,  if  a  tube  of  small  diameter  and  open  at 
both  ends  be  plunged  into  the  liquid,  this  will  be  raised  or  depressed  in 
a  degree  which  increases  with  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube ; 
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thus,  in  a  tube  of  1  millimeter  in  diameter  there  will  be  an  elevation  <rf 
water  to  the  height  of  30  millimeters,  whilst  there  will  be  a  depression  of 
mercury  to  the  depth  of  13  millimeters.  That  this  force  should  play  an 
important  part  in  the  introduction  of  liquids  into  living  tissues  will  be 
easily  perceived,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  parietes  of  their  vessels 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  being  moistened  by  aqueous  fluids,  and  that 
their  calibre  is  commonly  not  more  than  from  1-1 00th  to  I -200th  of  a 
millimeter.  (A  millimeter  is  about  l-25th  of  an  inch.)  These  phenomena 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes ;  they 
are  not  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air,  but  will  take 
place  equally  in  a  rarefied  or  condensed  atmosphere,  in  any  other  gaseous 
medium,  or  in  a  perfect  vacuum.  They  are  influenced,  however,  by  tem- 
perature ;  the  elevation  or  the  depression  of  the  column  of  liquid  diminish- 
ing with  an  increase  of  heat,  the  tube  and  liquid  remaining  the  same. 
The  degree  of  elevation  or  depression  has  no  relation  with  the  density  of 
the  liquid ;  thus,  if  we  take  water  as  the  standard,  and  represent  its 
elevation  in  a  given  tube  by  1 00,  that  of  alcohol  will  be  40,  and  of  essence 
of  lavender  37,  whilst  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  will  be 
88.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  simple  capillary  attraction 
will  never  cause  a  liquid  to  Jhw  aver  from  the  top  of  a  tube,  although  its 
summit  be  much  lower  than  the  elevation  which  the  same  liquid  would 
attain  in  a  tube  of  corresponding  diameter;  this  is  easily  undentood 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  to  continue  attracting  the 
fluid,  when  once  it  has  been  raised  to  the  summit  of  the  tube.  The  case 
is  very  diflerent,  however,  if  the  liquid  be  carried  off"  by  anv  agency  existing 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  ;  for  it  will  then  be  drawn  up  and  replaced  as  fast 
as  it  is  removed.  This  is  the  case  in  the  action  of  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or 
candle,  which  continues  to  draw  up  the  oil  so  long  as  the  liquid  is  got  rid 
of  by  combustion  from  the  summit  of  the  wick,  but  ceases  imm^iately 
that  this  process  is  checked  and  the  capillary  tubes  remain  saturated. 
So  when  a  bundle  of  cotton  threads  is  allowed  to  dip  into  water,  and  to 
hang  down  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a  continual  dripping  takes  place 
at  its  pendent  extremity,  simply  by  the  agency  of  gravity,  and  the  supply 
is  kept  up  through  the  agency  of  capillary  attraction  ;  but  let  the  cord  be 
held  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  overflow  ceases. 

''To  avoid  any  false  application  of  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action  to  the 
animal  economy,  it  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view  that  a  space  which  is  already 
completely  filled  with  liquid  is  incapable  of  exercising  any  capillary  action  what- 
ever ;  that  the  action  of  a  capillary  tube  on  liquids  is  due  less  to  the  substance  of 
the  tube,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  with  which  its  internal  surface  is 
moistened ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  never  by  the  agency  of  simple  capillarity  thai 
liquids  are  caused  to  flow  forth  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tubes  into  which  they 
are  raised."  (p.  19.) 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  capillary  action  are  best  studied  in  that  form 
of  it  which  is  commonly  termed  imbibition,  and  which  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  fluid  into  porous  substances.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
channeled  out  by  an  immense  number  of  capillary  canals,  into  which  the 
liquid  is  attracted ;  and  the  same  law  holds  good  here,  as  in  ordinary 
capillary  action,  that  the  readiness  with  which  the  solid  substance  may  be 
wetted  with  the  liquid,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  molecular  attraction 
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snbsisting  between  them,  is  the  chief  regulator  of  the  result  The  follow- 
ing experiments,  which  were  performed  by  Professor  Matteucci  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Professor  Cima,  appear  to  us  to  deserve  peculiar  attention. 
Six  tubes,  each  about  8-lOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  filled  with 
finely-sifted  and  well-dried  sand,  and  their  lower  ends,  having  been  tied 
over  with  doth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sand,  were  then  immersed  to 
the  same  depth  in  difierent  liquids,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  ten 
hours,  care  being  taken  to  keep  up  the  surface  of  the  liquids  surrounding 
the  tubes  to  the  same  height.  At  first  the  rise  of  all  the  liquids  took 
place  rapidly ;  but  its  rate  soon  diminished,  and  the  retardation  continued 
until  the  stagnation  became  completed,  the  point  of  saturation  having  been 
reached.  All  the  saline  solutions  employed  had  the  same  density.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  results  of  these  comparative  experiments,  as 
expressed  by  the  height  to  which  each  liquid  rose  in  the  cylinder  of  sand : 


MiUim. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  loda  .  .  .  .85 

sulphate  of  copper    .  .  .  .      .  7S 

Serum  of  blood  .  .  .  .  .  .70 

Solution  of  carboaate  of  ammonift  .      .  03 

Dbtilled  water    .  .  .  .  .60 

Solution  of  common  salt  .  .  .  .  .       .  58 

White  of  egg,  diluted  with  iU  volume  of  water  .35 

Milk  .  .  .  .  .       .  55 


When  thick  solutions  of  gum  or  starch,  or  fixed  oils,  were  employed, 
the  amount  of  imbibition  was  almost  nought ;  and  it  was  but  little  more 
when  strong  saline  solutions,  or  liquids  holding  finely-divided  particles  of 
solid  matter  in  suspension,  were  employed.  This  last  fact  may  assist  us 
in  explaining  why  serous  infiltrations  take  place  much  more  readily  in  the 
living  body,  when  the  density  and  viscidity  of  the  circulating  fiuid,  and 
its  quantity  of  solid  particles,  have  been  diminished  by  loss  of  blood  or 
other  causes. 

The  following  experiment  demonstrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  degree 
in  which  imbibition  is  affected  by  the  peculiar  attractions  existing  between 
the  solids  and  liquids  employed.  Three  tubes,  respectively  filled  with  sand, 
pounded  elass,  and  sawdust,  were  immersed  at  their  lower  extremities  in 
water,  and  three  similar  tubes  in  alcohol ;  the  following  were  the  compa- 
rative results : 

Tube  with  land.  Tube  with  pounded  glass.  Tube  with  sawdusL 

Alcohol  ...  85  millim.  175  mUUm.  185  milllm. 

Water    ...  175  182  60 

Thus  we  see  that,  whilst  the  imbibition  of  the  two  liquids  was  nearly 
the  same  in  the  pounded  glass,  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as  alcohol 
was  drawn  up  by  the  sandC  and  more  than  twice  as  much  alcohol  as  water 
was  drawn  up  by  the  sawdust.  Another  experiment  showed  that  when 
the  substance  was  closely  pressed  in  the  tube,  the  amount  of  imbibition 
was  much  increased,  as  we  should  expect,  from  the  diminution  in  the 
size  and  the  increase  in  number  of  the  capillary  channels,  under  such 
circumstances.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results,  however,  was  ob- 
tained by  varying  the  temperature.  Two  tubes,  similarly  prepared  vrith 
sand,  were  placed  in  water,  the  one  at  a  temperature  of  59^,  and  the 
other  at  131^.    After  70  seconds,  the  water  had  risen  10  millimeters  in 
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the  former,  and  only  6  in  the  Utter ;  but  the  difference  was  far  more 
striking  after  a  longer  period ;  for  in  1 1  minutes  the  water  had  risen  1 75 
millimeters  in  the  former,  and  only  12  in  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  in  this  result  how  much  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the 
activity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  may  be  explained  on  simply  physical 
principles.  It  must  be  for  the  mathematician  to  combine  these  curious 
results  with  those  other  phenomena  of  molecular  action  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  which  present  a  series  of  problems  of  the  highest 
interest,  the  complete  resolution  of  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  anticipated; 
but  the  general  fact,  in  its  present  state — namely,  that  simple  phvsical 
imbibition  is  greatly  accelerated  by  warmth  and  retarded  by  cold,  —  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  Uie  ph^ologist. 

The  subject  must  not  be  dismissed  without  adverting  to  the  remark 
made  by  Professor  Matteucci,  that  the  effects  of  chemiou  affinity  may  be 
developed  by  the  simple  play  of  the  capillary  forces  and  of  molecular 
attraction. 

"  If  we  reflect  that  a  liquid  of  any  kind  constantly  elevates  itself  to  the  same 
height  in  a  capillary  tube, — that  daring  the  imbibition  there  is  always  a  greater  or 
less  production  of  heat,  as  the  experiments  of  Pouillethave  shown, — that  there  is, 
moreover,  according  to  Becquerel,  a  disengagement  of  electricity, — and  that, 
lastly,  capillary  attraction  is  only  exercised  at  very  minute  distances,'  and  between 
the  molecules  of  bodies, — we  cannot  but  admit  that  this  force  unites  the  principal 
characters  of  chemical  affinity.  The  observation  of  DoberiBiner*s  is  well  known, 
that  if  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  be  inclosed  in  a  bladder  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  water  continuaUy  escapes,  and  the  alcohol  is  retained.  In  this  case,  the 
water  is  drawn  into  the  membrane  more  readily  than  the  alcohol,  aud  is  dissipated 
on  its  exterior  by  evaporation.  Another  more  conclusive  fact  is  that  stated  bv 
Berzelius ;  namely,  that  salt  water,  if  Altered  through  a  long  tube  filled  with 
sand,  is  discharged  more  or  less  completely  deprived  of  salt.*  I  have  myself 
confirmed  this  experiment,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  tube  full  of  sand  about  8 
meters  (26  feet)  in  length ;  and  I  have  found,  m  fact,  that  the  density  of  the  water 
issuing  from  the  tube  was  to  that  of  the  liquid  introicluced  by  its  superior  orifice, 
as  '91  to  1*00.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  this  difference  did  not  continue  in  the 
same  degree ;  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  saline  solution  was  as  dense  at  its 
exit  from  the  tube  as  at  its  entrance.  This  proves  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
saline  solution  takes  place  in  the  first  action  of  contact  between  the  particles  of 
sand  and  itself.  I  have  obtained  an  inverse  result,  by  employing  a  sohition 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  I  caused  to  traverse  a  tube  full  of  sand,  10  feet  in 
length.  The  density  of  the  liquid  at  its  exit  from  the  tube  was  to  that  of  the 
liquid  as  it  entered  it  as  1»005  to  1000."  (p.  29.) 

If  the  solution  of  saline  substances  in  water  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  result 
of  chemical  affinity,  then  unquestionably  their  separation  must  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  such  a  mode  of  view- 
ing the  phenomena  is  correct.  The  facts  themselves,  however,  are  of  the 
highest  physiological  interest ;  because  they  show  us  how,  by  a  process  of 
simple  filtration,  an  important  change  may  be  effected  in  the  proportions 
of  the  components  of  a  solution.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Berzelius,  the  saline  matter  was  drawn  from  the  water  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  particles  of  sand,  uniil  probably  every  one  of  them  kad  acquired 
a  thin  coating  of  it  and  could  attract  no  more ;  whilst  in  the  second  case, 

*  It  not  thb  the  expUn«Uon  of  Uie  frequent  oceunence  of  ipringt  of  ttf\i  at  brackish  water  near  the 
sea*  in  circumftancet  where  colleotioat  of  fresh  water  could  scarcely  be  suppoeed  to  exist  ? — Rbt. 
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the  water  appears  to  have  been  attracted  more  powerl^y  than  the  car* 
bonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  so  that  the  latter  was  allowed  to  pass  on^ 
whilst  the  former  was  partially  retained.  We  thus  see  in  the  ordinary 
separation  of  the  thin  serous  fluid,  which  distends  the  cavities  of  areolar 
tissue,  and  bedews  the  surfaces  of  serous  membranes,  and  which  is  like  a 
diluted  blood-serum,  nothing  but  a  process  of  filtration ;  which  allows  the 
more  aqueous  part  of  the  liquid  to  escape  from  the  vessels,  whilst  the 
fibrine  of  the  liquor-sanguinis,  with  a  good  part  of  the  albumen  and  saline 
matter,  together  with  the  floating  corpuscles,  are  kept  back. 

The  phenomena  of  endosmose  next  claim  our  attention,  constituting, 
as  they  do,  a  group  which  borders  most  closely  on  the  domain  of  purely 
vital  operations.  We  find  Baron  liebig  giving  utterance  to  what  appears 
to  us  a  most  unjust  sneer  at  physiologists,  for  their  supposed  manner  of 
viewing  this  subject : 

The  commonest  phenomena  are  e^en  yet  personified  in  the  minds  of  many 
physiolo^sts  as  peculiar  powers,  as  properties  which  they  are  tempted  to  explain 
by  peculiar  causes,  differmg  from  other  known  causes.  Thus  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium  between  two  fiuids  of  different  nature^  or  two  solutions  of  dissimilar 
substances,  Separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  has  obtained  the  names  of  endos- 
mose and  exosmose ;  and  men  regard  these  names  as  if  they  were  independent 
things,  while  the  phenomenon  is  nothing  else  than  a  filtration,  different  from  the 
ordinary  one  only  in  so  far  as  that  the  passage  is  effected  by  an  attraction  (a  draw- 
ing, an  affinity)  instead  of  by  pressure.*'  (Animal  Chemistry,  3d  Ed.  p.  165.) 

Now  we  are  not  aware  that  the  terms  endosmose  and  exosmose  have 
ever  been  used  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  expressions  of  certain  ge- 
neral facts, — namely,  as  the  words  import,  the  existence  of  an  inward  and 
an  outward  current,  under  certain  conditions.  Every  one  admits  that 
these  currents  are  due  to  molecular  attractions  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  concerned  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  capillarity  and  imbibition ; 
but  with  the  alteration  in  the  conditions  there  is  a  marked  alteration  in 
the  results,  and  physical  science  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  fully  account- 
ing for  the  phenomena.  These  phenomena,  however,  form  a  group  so 
distinct,  that  they  may  be  all  conveniently  embodied  under  one  general 
term ;  and  we  cannot  think  of  one  more  appropriate  than  that  which  was 
applied  by  Dutrochet,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  pheno- 
mena. Thus  if  we  say  that  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles  may  be 
changed  by  endosmose,  we  express  in  a  concise  way  the  fact,  that  if  they 
be  placed  in  pure  water  or  in  diluted  serum  there  will  be  a  passage  of 
fluid  towards  their  interior,  which  will  distend  and  even  burst  them ; 
whilst  if  they  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  salt  or  sugar,  of  greater  density 
than  their  own  contents,  the  chief  current  of  fluid  will  take  place  in  the 
other  direction,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  will  be  emptied.  Thus  the  term 
is  used  to  express  the  proximate  conditions  of  a  certain  phenomenon, 
which  it  brings  definitely  before  the  view  of  the  mind.  With  the  ultimate 
causes  the  physiologist  has  nothing  to  do,  until  physical  investigation 
shall  have  determined  them ;  which,  as  we  have  the  authority  of  Professor 
Matteucci  for  asserting,  has  not  yet  been  efiected.  For  although  it  might 
not  seem  difficult  to  give  a  general  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  two  liquids 
of  difierent  densities,  disposed  to  a  ready  admixture  with  each  other  (such 
as  syrup  or  mucilage,  and  water),  should  pass  towards  each  other  when 
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separated  by  a  porons  membrane,  and  that  the  more  n^id  corrent  should 
be  that  of  the  rarer  fluid  towards  the  denser, — ^there  are  many  TtriationB 
and  exceptioDal  phenomena,  for  which  no  such  general  explanation  ia 
adequate  to  account.  For  instance,  when  alcohol  and  water  are  employed, 
the  principal  current  or  endosmose  is  from  the  water  towards  the  alcohol, 
although  the  latter  is  the  less  dense  of  the  two.  A  fact  still  more  difficult 
of  explanation,  is  the  agency  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  immediately 
checking  the  process.  As  soon  as  the  least  putrefaction  commences  in 
the  membranous  septum,  the  endosmose  ceases,  and  the  liquid  returns  by 
filtration  ;  and  if  a  fresh  membrane  be  exposed,  even  for  a  short  time,  to 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  no  endosmose  will  take  place  through  it,  even  be- 
tween two  liquids  ordinarily  most  energetic  in  their  action  on  one  another. 
In  like  manner,  the  introduction  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  the  liquids  employed  is  sufficient  to  retard  or  check  the 
process,  even  though  these  liquids,  when  pure,  are  powerful  supporters 
of  the  endosmotic  current.  And  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
liquids  of  the  large  intestine  should  be  an  exception  to  animal  fluids  in 
general,  in  having  no  endosmotic  action  with  water.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  exceptional  cases  is  that  of  hydrochloric  add.  When 
this  liquid  has  a  density  of  1  '020,  the  endosmose  takes  place  from  the 
water  to  the  acid;  whilst  at  the  density  of  1-015,  the  chief  current  takes 
the  contrary  direction,  being  directed  from  the  acid  towards  the  water. 
But  if  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  be  raised  above  68°,  the  endosmose 
again  takes  place  in  the  first  direction. 

It  was  attempted  by  Dutrochet  to  determine  the  relative  endosmotic 
powers  of  different  solutions  of  the  same  density ;  that  is,  the  relative 
energy  with  which  they  would  cause  a  current  of  water  to  pass  towards 
them  through  the  membranous  septum.  Thus,  he  states  the  powers  of  so- 
lutions of  gelatine,  gum,  sugar,  and  albumen  to  be  to  each  other  respec- 
tively as  3,  5,  1 1,  and  17.  But  these  results  are  true  only  for  one  kind 
of  membrane ;  for,  as  the  researches  of  Professor  Matteucci  have  shown,  dif- 
ferent membranes  exercise  very  different  influences  over  the  endosmotic 
process ;  nor  is  it  immaterial  which  side  of  the  membrane  is  exposed  to 
the  water,  and  which  side  to  the  solution.  Professor  Matteucci*s  experiments 
have  been  made  upon  three  classes  of  membranes ;  cutaneous,  gastric,  and 
vesical.  Of  the  first  class  he  examined  the  actions  in  the  skin  of  the 
frog,  the  eel,  and  the  torpedo.  It  was  with  the  skin  of  the  torpedo  that 
he  first  discovered  the  important  influence  effected  by  the  position  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  membrane.  When  the  external  surface  of  the  membrane 
was  in  contact  with  the  solution,  the  rise  of  the  liquid  was  rapid ;  whilst 
if  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane  were  in  contact  with  the  solution, 
the  rise  of  the  Uquid  was  very  slow  in  comparison.  Thus  a  solution  of 
gum  would  rise  30  millimeters,  and  a  solution  of  sugar  even  80  milli- 
meters, in  the  tube  of  the  first  endosmometer ;  whilst  the  same  solutions 
would  only  rise  18  or  20  degrees,  or  even  much  less,  in  the  second.  In 
like  manner  a  solution  of  albumen  would  be  raised  26  millimeters  in  the 
first  case,  whilst  it  rose  only  13  in  the  second.  The  same  results  were 
obtained  with  the  skin  of  the  frog.  When  the  skin  of  the  eel  was  em- 
ployed, it  was  noticed  that  the  immediate  rise  was  the  same,  when  a  sac- 
charine solution  was  employed,  whichever  side  of  the  membrane  was 
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turned  towards  it ;  but  the  same  inequality  soon  manifested  itself,  as  in 
the  preceding  cases.  When  a  solution  of  gum  or  of  albumen  was  em- 
ployed, the  difference  was  immediately  apparent.  When  the  same  com- 
parative experiments  were  tried  with  alcohol  (the  passage  of  water  towards 
which  is  itself  an  exceptional  phenomenon)  still  more  curious  results  were 
obtained.  When  the  skin  of  the  frog  was  employed,  the  endosmotic  cur- 
rent was  found  to  be  most  active  when  the  internal  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane was  turned  towards  the  alcohol;  but  the  contrary  was  the  case 
when  the  skin  of  the  eel  or  of  the  .torpedo  was  used  as  the  septum,  the 
endosmotic  current  passing  most  reaaily  from  the  exterior  towards  the 
interior.  Some  curious  results  were  also  obtained  on  watching  the  suc- 
cessive changes  in  the  elevation  of  the  column,  from  hour  to  hour ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  membranes,  when  no  longer  fresh,  have  a  dif- 
ferent action  on  the  fluids  from  that  which  they  exert  at  first.  Upon 
these,  however,  we  cannot  dwell ;  and  we  shall  only  stop  to  notice  the 
following  results  of  a  long  series  of  comparative  experiments  undertaken 
to  determine  the  relative  endosmotic  actions  of  these  three  membranes 
upon  solutions  of  sugar,  albumen,  and  gum,  and  upon  alcohol.  In  each 
case  the  external  smrface  of  the  membrane  was  in  contact  with  the 
liquid. 

Skin  of  eel.       Skin  of  firog.     Skin  of  torpedo. 


Solution  of  lugar           .             .  16  85  100 

albumen       .            .  8  15  30 

gum             .             .  6  89  18U 

Alcohol          ...  55  80  35 


"  This  table  proves,  1st,  that  with  the  skin  of  the  torpedo  the  endosmotic  current 
is  the  strongest,  if  we  employ  as  the  interior  liquid  a  solution  of  sugar,  gum,  or 
albumen ;  IM,  that  with  these  same  liquids,  the  current  is  much  less  powerful  in 
the  skin  of  the  eel  than  in  that  of  the  frog^ ;  3d,  that  when  alcohol  is  employed, 
there  is  a  powerful  endosmotic  current  ^om  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  which  is 
much  stronger  than  the  similar  current  in  the  eel,  and  stronger  in  this  than  in  the 
torpedo;  4th,  that  this  powerful  current  across  the  skin  of  the  frog  takes  place  in 
spite  of  the  position  of^  the  skin,  which  is  not  the  one  most  iisivorable  to  the  pas- 
sage of  water  towards  the  alcohol ;  5tb,  that  the  intensity  of  the  endosmose,  in 
the  case  of  any  one  skin,  varies  according  to  the  liquids  employed ;  the  order, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  being  as  follows : 

"Sktn  of  torpedo.   Solution  of  gum,  syrup,  alcohol,  solution  of  albumen. 

**  Skin  of  frog.    Alcohol,  solution  of  sugar,  gum,  albumen. 

"  Skin  of  eel.  Alcohol,  solution  of  sugar,  albumen,  gum. 
These  last  results  prove  that  the  order  in  which  Dutrochet  arranged  these 
liquids,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  endosmose  which  takes  place  between 
them  and  water,  cannot  be  regarded  as  holding  good  in  all  cases;  we  shall 
see  that  it  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  invariable  in  the  single  case  of  the 
membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which  was  the  one  employed  by  this-  able 
experimenter.'*  (p.  51.) 

Similar  differences  presented  themselves  in  the  relations  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  second  class  to  ^e  several  fluids ;  but  we  shall  only  notice 
the  influence  of  the  difference  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  in  the 
case  of  alcohol,  where  it  is  very  strongly  marked.  Thus  when  the  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  of  the  cat  had  its  external  surface  (i.  e.  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  muscular  coat  of  that  viscus)  turned  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  endosmometer,  and  consequently  placed  in  contact  with  the 
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alcohol,  the  eleyation  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  was  22  millimeten  ;  whilst 
it  was  no  more  than  2  milUmeters  in  the  contrary  position  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  same  disparity  showed  itself  when  the  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  the  dog  was  employed ;  the  elevation  being  as  much,  in  one 
experiment,  as  130  millimeters  in  the  most  favorable  position  of  die  mem- 
brane, and  only  6  in  the  least.  The  stomach  of  the  lamb  gave  a  similar, 
but  rather  less  striking  result.  For  most  of  the  other  liquids,  however, 
the  position  of  the  membrane  most  favorable  to  endosmose  was  that  in 
which  its  free  or  mucous  surface  was  turned  towards  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  endosmometer.  But  a  still  more  curious  variation  is  presented  by  Uie 
fact  that  when  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard  of  the  fowl  is  employed 
as  the  septum  between  water  and  alcohol,  the  direction  of  the  endosmotic 
current  is  altogether  reversed,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  membrane ; 
the  flow  being  now  invariably  from  the  alcohol  towards  the  water,  but 
being  more  intense  when  the  internal  or  free  mucous  surface  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  alcohol.  Of  this  remarkable  fact  Professor  Matteucci  states 
that  he  has  fully  satisfied  himself  by  repeated  and  careful  experiments. 

When  the  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  ox  was  employed, 
in  a  fresh  state,  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  was  found  that  the  endosmotic 
current  took  place  most  readily  from  the  attached  towards  the  free  surface 
of  the  membrane;  whilst  the  contrary  was  the  case,  when  a  solution  of 
gum  was  substituted  for  the  sugar.  With  the  gummy  fluid  the  following 
curious  phenomenon  was  further  observed :  that,  during  the  first  hour 
of  the  experiment,  the  fluids  frequently  fell  in  the  endosmometers,  though 
they  subsequently  rose  much  above  their  original  elevation.  When  a 
solution  of  albumen  was  employed,  it  was  found  that  no  endosmose  took 
place  through  the  fresh  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  when 
pure  water  was  on  the  other  side  of  it.  All  these  curious  diflerencea 
vanish,  however,  or  undergo  great  modifications,  when,  instead  of  fresh 
membranes,  those  which  have  been  dried,  or  which  have  undergone  more 
or  less  alteration  by  putrefaction,  are  employed.  It  is  evident  that  the 
method  of  experimenting  adopted  by  Professor  Matteucci  greatly  increases 
the  value  of  his  results  to  the  physiologist ;  since  it  gives  us  the  nearest  pos- 
sible representation  of  the  operations  of  living  membranes  under  similar 
circumstances. 

It  appears,  from  other  experiments  devised  by  Professors  Matteucci  and 
Cima,  that  the  elevation  of  the  fluid  in  the  endosmometer  cannot  be  re- 
garded (as  Dutrochet  supposed  that  it  might)  as  an  absolute  measure  of 
the  diflerence  between  the  stronger  or  endosmotic  and  the  weaker  or  ex- 
osmotic  current.  Two  endosmometers  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  skin  of  the  frog  or  of  the  eel ;  the  external  surface  being  directed 
towards  the  contained  fluid  in  one  instrument,  and  towards  the  water  in 
the  other.  The  endosmometer  was  then  filled  with  a  solution  of  salt, 
which  allowed  the  subsequent  changes  to  be  more  readily  determined 
than  could  have  been  efiected  with  a  solution  of  gum  or  albumen,  and 
was  immersed  in  its  own  bulk  of  distilled  water.  After  the  experiment 
had  continued  for  some  hours,  it  was  found  that  (as  in  previous  instances) 
the  elevation  of  the  fluid  was  greatest  in  that  endosmometer  in  which  the 
internal  surface  of  the  skin  was  in  contact  with  the  water.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  saline  solution  in  this  endosmometer,  being  now  of 
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greater  bulk  than  that  contained  in  the  other,  woold  have  experienced 
more  dilution,  and  be  fonnd  to  be  of  inferior  density.  But  the  contrary 
was  the  case ;  for  the  saline  solution  which  stood  the  highest  in  the  endos- 
mometer  was  found  to  have  the  greatest  density ;  whilst  the  water  in 
which  it  had  been  immersed,  and  of  which  the  diminution  in  bulk  was 
the  fi;reate8t,  contained  a  quantity  of  saline  matter  much  less  than  that 
which  surrounded  the  other  endosmometer,  where  the  interchange  ap- 
peared to  have  been  much  less.  Thus  it  became  evident  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  of  the  endosmometer  cannot  be  regarded  as 
at  all  indicative  of  the  positive  energy  of  either  current ;  and  we  agree  with 
Professor  Matteucci  in  thinking  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  already 
cited,  in  regard  to  the  different  influence  of  the  two  sides  of  the  mem- 
branes employed,  seem  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  endos- 
motic  current  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  in  the.  two  positions  of  the 
membrane,  whilst  it  is  the  exosmose  which  chiefly  varies,  being  weakest 
in  the  endosmometer  which  presents  the  highest  elevation,  and  vice 
versa. 

We  think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  as  to  the  physiological 
importance  of  these  facts ;  since  it  is  impossible  but  that  they  should  have 
a  definite  and  constant  relation  with  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body. 
No  one  can  be  more  sensible,  however,  than  Professor  Matteucci  himself  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  subject  is  at  present  but  very  imperfectly  elucidated; 
and  that  a  vast  number  of  new  experiments  are  required,  to  develope  the 
laws  of  the  process,  and  the  modifications  induced  in  it  by  the  variations 
in  the  properties  of  the  several  membranes  of  the  body  in  different  animals. 
That  the  endosmotic  properties  of  these  membranes  have  a  relation  to  the 
purpose  they  have  to  serve  in  the  living  economy  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  the  following  considerations  : 

"  The  exosmose  of  solutions  of  gum,  sugar,  and  albumen,  towards  water,  takes 
place  most  readily  from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface  in  all  the  cutaneous 
membranes  we  have  examined.  It  is  precisely  in  this  direction  that  an  abundant 
mucous  secretion  traverses  the  skin  of  the  frog,  the  eel,  the  torpedo,  and  other 
animals.  The  endosmose  of  water  towards  tliese  solutions  is  less  considerable 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  than  when  it  takes  place  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Consequently,  if  we  do  not  admit  that  we  may  entirely 
explain  on  this  principle  tlie  direction  of  the  mucous  secretion,  and  the  feeble 
absorption  of  the  water  in  which  these  animals  live, — functions  which  must  always 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  another  to  take  place  with  regularity,— at  least  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  physical  conditions  are  favorable  to  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent this  function  of  the  skin  would  be  executed  imperfectly,  or  would  cease 
altogether,  if,  in  animals  which  constantly  inhabit  water,  this  membrane  acted  by 
endosmose  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  we  have  found  it  to  operate 
most  powerfully. 

VV e  may  pass  by  the  opposite  result  which  is  shown,  when  water  and  alcohol 
act  on  one  another  through  the  skin  of  the  frog.  Alcohol  is  a  liquid  which  has  no 
analofify  among^  those  which  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals ;  and  the  anoma- 
lies which  we  have  met  with  in  employing  it  as  an  endosmometric  liquid,  if  they 
be  true  also  of  the  skin  of  man,  would  find  their  application  rather  in  therapeutics 
than  in  physiology. 

The  constancy  observed  in  regard  to  the  most  favorable  direction  for  endos- 
mose and  exosmose  through  the  skin,  is  no  longer  experienced  when  we  employ 
the  mucuus  membranes  of  the  stomach  of  different  animals.    But  no  one  is  ig. 
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norant  how  complicated  is  the  functioa  of  the  sfomadi  \  nor  that  of  the  substances 
which  are  introduced  into  the  organ,  some  are  not  absorbed  at  all,  and  others 
very  sliehtly.  Moreover,  we  again  repeat  that  this  subject  particularly  requires 
being  elucidated  by  new  researches.  When  we  remark  that  the  direction  most 
favorable  for  endosmose,  between  water  and  solution  of  sugar,  for  example,  is  not 
the  same  for  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  and  for  that  of  a  carnivorous  animal,  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  this  fact  that  the  phenomenon  of  endosmose  is  intimately 
connected  with  those  essential  modifications  with  which  the  digestive  functions 
are  intimately  connected  in  these  two  orders  of  animals.*'  (p.  69.) 

"I  must  not  conclude  without  citing  to  you  the  recent  experiments  of  Poissenille, 
with  a  view  of  explaining  by  endosmose  the  purgative  action  of  certain  saline 
substances.  He  found  that  endosmose  took  place  uirou^h  the  animal  tissues  from 
the  serum  of  the  blood  towards  Seidlltz  water,  solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
common  salt,  &c.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs  when  these  medicines  are  ad- 
ministered internally.  The  excrements  contain  an  abundant  and  unusual  amount 
of  albumen ;  and  we  can  scarcelv  help  admitting  that  endosmose  takes  place  from 
the  serum  of  the  blood  to  the  saline  solution  introduced  into  the  intestinal  tube, 
througi)  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  latter.  But  to  remove  all  doubt  of 
the  justice  of  this  application  of  the  doctrines  of  endosmose  by  Poisseuille,  it  was 
necexsary  to  demonstrate  that  endosmose  would  continue  when  one  of  the  liquids 
is  in  motion,  and  is  continually  being  renewed.  This  has  been  recently  proved 
by  Dr.  Bachetti,  who  has  shown  that  the  rapidity  of  the  endosmose  is  consiaerably 
augmented  when  one  of  the  liquids  is  in  this  state  of  continual  renewal.  This 
result,  moreover,  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  endosmose; 
for  the  exchange  of  liquids  constantlv  taking  place  through  the  membrane  cer- 
tainly tends  as  it  proceeds  to  diminish  the  force  of  endosmose;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  conditions  which  produce  the  phenomenon  are  maintained  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  liquids  remain  longer  without  admixture.  PoisseuiUe  also  has  shown 
that  endosmose  ceases  to  take  place  through  a  membrane,  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  activity;  but  tl)at  the  property  may  be  excited  anew  by  the  agency  of 
other  liquids.  The  most  remarkable  fact  discovered  by  Poisseuille,  is  that  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  muriate  of  morphia.  This  substance,  added  to  saline  solu- 
tions, considerably  weakens  the  endosmose  of  the  serum  towards  the  solution,  and 
finishes  by  changing  the  direction  of  tJie  current.  This  fact  has  beeu  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Bachetti."  (p.  71.) 

How,  asks  Professor  Matteucci,  can  such  a  fact  as  this  be  overlooked,  in 
the  explanation  of  the  agency  of  morphine  and  of  the  preparations  of 
opium  in  checking  diarrhoea  and  producing  constipation  7  And  what  a  new 
field  of  inquiry  is  opened  up  to  us,  when  it  is  shown  that  these  supposed 
ultimate  facts  in  the  physiological  action  of  medicines  are  so  clearly  to  he 
referred  to  physical  conditions  I 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  phenomena  of  absorption 
in  animals  and  plants,  which  occupies  the  fourth  lecture,  we  do  not  find 
much  that  need  detain  us ;  since  it  must  be  at  once  obvious  to  those 
acquainted  with  those  phenomena,  how  large  a  part  of  them  may  he 
referred  to  physical  laws.  And  it  is  further  apparent,  that  a  proper 
knowledge  of  these  laws  would  have  prevented  the  diffusion  of  many  grave 
physiological  errors  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  exclusive  absorbent  power 
of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals.  For  the  permeability  of  the  animal  tissues 
once  being  demonstrated,  and  the  influence  of  the  movement  of  fluid 
through  membranous  tubes  in  attracting  towards  them  fluids  external  to 
those  tubes  having  been  established,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  sanguiferous  as  well  as  the  absorbent  system  must  participate  in  the 
imbibition  of  fluid ;  and  that  the  venous  system  will  he  much  more  con* 
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cemed  in  it  than  the  arterial,  on  account  of  its  more  saperficial  position, 
the  greater  extent  of  surface  of  its  yessels,  the  comparative  thinness  of 
their  parietes,  and  the  inferior  pressure  of  the  circulating  fluid  against 
their  walls.  The  permeability  of  the  animal  tissues  en  masse  is  readily 
established  by  such  an  experiment  as  the  following.  If  a  frog  recently 
dead  have  its  hind  legs  only  immersed  for  some  hours  in  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potass,  and  it  be  then  cut  into  fragments,  it  will  be  found 
that  if  any  part  of  its  body  be  touched  with  a  rod  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  a  blue  spot  will  immediately  be  formed ;  showing  the 
universal  difiusion  of  the  prussiate  of  potass  through  its  tissues.  If  the 
same  ei^periment  be  tried  upon  a  living  frog,  the  same  result  will  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  immersion  be  continued,  however,  for  a  short  time  only, 
there  will  be  found  but  little  indication  of  the  prussiate  of  potass  in  the 
muscular  masses  of  the  limbs,  whilst  it  is  met  with  abundantly  in  the 
heart  and  lungs ;  showing  that,  in  the  living  animal,  the  imbibition  and 
diffusion  take  place  most  speedily  through  the  circulating  apparatus. — 
The  influence  of  the  movement  of  the  fluid  within  the  vessels  is  shown  by 
the  following  experiment.  If  we  take  a  long  portion  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal veins  of  some  large  animal,  and  fix  it  by  one  extremity  to  a  tube  pro- 
ceeding from  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  whilst 
we  attach  a  stopcock  to  the  other  extremity  and  if,  with  this  stopcock 
closed,  we  immerse  the  surface  of  the  vein  ^which  is  distended  with  water 
from  the  reservoir)  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  some  time  before  the  liquid  in  the  reservoir  presents  any  traces 
of  the  acid.  But  if,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  acid  in 
the  reservoir,  we  open  the  stopcock,  and  allow  the  water  to  discharge  itself, 
we  immediately  discover  the  presence  of  the  add  in  the  liquid  which  has 
thus  been  made  to  flow  through  the  vein.  The  same  result  would  present 
itself  with  a  tube  of  clay  or  other  inorganic  substance ;  the  phenomenon 
being  one  of  a  purely  physical  character. 

Professor  Matteucci  is  far  from  maintaining  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  introduction  of  fluids  into  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  can  be 
explained  upon  physical  principles ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
any  clear  idea  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  For  our- 
selves we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  very  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  phenomena  of  vegetable  absorption  and  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  may 
be  thus  accounted  for,  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur  being  duly 
kept  in  view.  The  vegetable  physiologist  is  well  aware  how  completely 
the  continuance  of  active  absorption  by  the  roots  is  due  to  the  exhalation 
of  fluid  by  the  leaves ;  the  former  process  being  brought  to  a  stand  almost 
immediately  that  the  latter  is  checked,  and  being  found  to  recommence 
inmiediately  upon  the  renewal  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  rise  of  the  sap  in  the  stem  has  the  same  kind  of  dependence  upon  the 
dissipation  of  the  greater  part  of  its  fluid  through  the  agency  of  the  leaves, 
that  the  rise  of  the  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  has  upon  the  combustive 
process  taking  place  at  its  summit.  And  we  find,  moreover,  that  this 
ascent  continues  through  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches,  when 
they  are  severed  firom  the  trunk  and  roots,  and  have  the  cut  surface  im- 
mersed in  water ;  which  shows  that  the  continued  ascent  is  not  dependent 
on  any  vis  a  tergo  in  the  roots,  but  on  a  vi«  a  fronte  in  the  leaves.  But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  the  roots  be  immersed  in  water,  a  continued  dis- 
charge of  fluid  will  take  place  for  some  hours  through  the  cut  surface  of 
the  stem  in  which  they  terminate  ;  showing  that  the  absorption  continues 
through  their  spongioles.  We  are  disposed  to  think  with  Dutrochet  that 
this  is  a  pure  act  of  endosmose  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  admixture  of 
the  viscid  elaborated  sap  with  the  crude  fluid  just  absorbed,  which  is  known 
to  take  place  in  the  roots,  is  the  very  condition  required  for  maintaining 
the  density  of  the  fluid  within  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  at  that  point  above 
the  density  of  the  fluid  in  the  soil  around,  which  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  endosmose.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  certiunly  accounts  for  the  cessation 
of  the  absorption  by  the  roots,  within  a  certain  period  after  the  repioval  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches;  for  when  these  have  been 
separated,  there  wiU  no  longer  be  the  requisite  supply  of  descending  sap, 
to  serve  to  uphold  tiie  density  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels  of  the  roots ; 
the  fluids  which  they  contain  will  be  gradually  diluted  until  they  are  little 
else  than  pure  water,  and  the  endosmose  will  cease.  All  the  phenomena 
of  absorption  in  animals  appear  to  us  distinctiy  referrible  either  to  physical 
principles  or  to  the  laws  of  cell-growth.  The  former  will  sumcienUy 
account  for  the  entrance  of  Uquidsandof  soluble  substances  into  the  tub€« 
of  the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  system ;  whilst  the  latter  seems  con- 
cerned, as  Mr.  Goodsir  has  shown,  in  the  special  selective  agency  of  tiie 
absorbent  vessels. 

Professor  Matteucci' s  flfth  lecture  gives  a  succinct  and  accurate  account 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  digestion  ;  which 
no  well-informed  physiologist  has  any  longer  the  least  hesitation  in  regard- 
ing as  a  process  whose  explanation  upon  physical  principles  is  nearly 
complete,  and  whose  entire  elucidation  must  be  looked  for  in  a  further 
application  of  the  same  principles.  As  we  have  at  various  times  brought 
this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves at  present  to  the  notice  of  a  few  points  of  novel  interest,  which 
recent  observations  have  contributed  to  settie.  The  solution  of  the 
albuminous  or  proteine  compounds  in  the  stomach,  by  the  conjoint  action 
of  a  free  acid,  and  of  an  animal  compound  to  which  the  name  of  pepsine 
has  been  given,  has  long  been  an  established  fact ;  although  doubts  still 
remain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acid,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  organic 
compound  needs  farther  elucidation.  A  most  important  fact  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  by  MM.  Bernard  and  BarreswiU,  namely,  that  the 
organic  matter  of  the  stdiva  and  of  the  pancreatic  juice  (which  secretions 
are  normally  alkaline)  has  the  same  solvent  power  for  albuminous  matters, 
when  acidulated,  as  that  which  is  possessed  by  the  gastric  secretion.  The 
solution  of  albuminous  matters  being  complete,  these  substances  will 
necessarily  be  introduced  by  simple  physical  absorption  into  the  blood- 
vessels so  copiously  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal ;  and  the  experiments  of  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  which  have 
been  recently  confirmed  by  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  albuminous  matters  found  in  the  lacteals  are  ever 
taken  up  directly  from  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  whether 
they  are  not  derived  indirectly  from  the  surrounding  blood-vessels.  The 
relative  position  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals  in  the  villi, — the  latter 
being  completely  surrounded  by  the  former, — would  seem  to  add  support 
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to  this  yiev ;  and  it  further  seems  to  correspond  well  with  what  we  know 
of  the  generid  functions  of  the  absorbent  system,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  glandular  apparatus,  its  elements  being  dispersed  over  the 
entire  body,  destined  to  be  continually  removing  albuminous  matter  from 
the  blood,  and  to  be  restoring  it  again  m  the  form  of  fibrine  ;  the  absorbents 
of  the  intestines  having  the  additional  function  of  introducing  fatty  matter, 
in  the  peculiar  form  presently  to  be  adverted  to. — The  experiments  of  MM. 
Bernard  and  Barreswill  further  show,  that  the  peculiar  organic  matter  of 
the  saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid,  when  accompanied  with  an  alkali  (as  in 
the  normal  condition  of  those  secretions),  has  the  power  of  transforming 
starch  into  sugar.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  dugestion  of  amylaceous 
substances  commences  in  the  mouth,  during  the  processes  of  mastication 
and  insalivation ;  that  it  is  suspended  during  their  continuance  in  the 
stomach,  the  acid  condition  of  the  gastric  fluid  being  incompatible  with 
it ;  and  that  it  is  renewed  when  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  poured  into  the 
intestinal  canal,  being  (it  would  appear)  the  special  object  which  that 
secretion  is  destined  to  perform.  Various  recent  experiments  have  thrown 
light  upon  the  way  in  which  the  saccharine  matter  thus  formed  is  after- 
wards disposed  of.  From  the  researches  of  Drs.  Buchanan  and  Thomson 
it  would  appear  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  maybe  detected  in  blood  drawn 
shortly  after  a  full  meal;  but  that  it  soon  disappears,  being  probably 
burned  ofi*  by  the  respiratory  process  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  introduced. 
The  inquiries  of  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  make  it  probable,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  and  dextrine  produced  by  the  metamor- 
phosis of  starch  is  converted  into  lactic  add  during  its  passage  along  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  that  it  is  absorbed,  and  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  respiratory  process,  in  this  form.  If  pure  sugar  be  introduced  in 
any  large  quantity  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  healthy  animal^  it  is  speedily 
eliminated  by  the  urine,  and  is  thus  altogether  inert  as  a  supporter  of  the 
combustive  process ;  and  it  is  probably  to  avoid  its  too  rapid  absorption, 
that  the  production  of  saccharine  from  amylaceous  matter  takes  place  so 
slowly  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  long-disputed  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  fat,  which  seemed  to  have  been  finally  settled  in  favour  of  the  view 
upheld  by  Liebig, — their  fatty  matter  may  be  produced  from  amylaceous 
or  saccharine  compounds, — now  appears  likely  to  be  completely  resolved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  mode  in  which  this  transformation  is  efiected ; 
namely,  by  the  agency  of  the  bile.  From  the  recent  experiments  of  H. 
Meckel  it  appears,  that  if  bile  be  mingled  with  grape-sugar,  and  be  kept 
for  some  time  at  a  warm  temperature,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  mixture,  than  could  have  existed  in  the  bile. 
Thus  in  one  experiment,  the  amount  of  fat  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  bile  having  been  found  to  be  from  48  to  54  grammes,  the  amount 
contained  in  the  mixture  of  bile  and  grape-sugar  after  five  hours  was  *87 
grammes,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  was  1  *84  grammes. 

On  the  mode  in  which  fatty  matters  are  introduced  into  the  system, 
Professor  Matteucci  aflbrds  us  some  valuable  information  from  his  own 
researches.  Physiologists  are  well  aware  that  this  introduction  takes 
place  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  medium  of  the  lacteals  ;  and  the 
experiments  of  Schwann  have  rendered  it  next  to  certain,  that  one  part  of 
the  ftinctions  of  the  bile  is  to  reduce  the  fatty  matters  of  the  iiigesta  to  a 
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condition  fit  for  absorption.  When  an  animal  lias  been  fed  on  substances 
in  which  oily  matter  exists,  the  chyle  is  always  fouad  to  contain  fatty 
particles,  some  of  which  are  solitary  and  of  appreciable  size,  varying  in 
diameter  from  1 -25,000th  to  1 -2000th  of  an  inch;  whilst  others,  of  di- 
mensions more'minute  than  even  the  smallest  of  the  preceding,  are  crowded 
together  in  the  fluid  of  the  rich  milky  chyle,  and  give  to  it  its  opalescent 
character.  That  these  last  particles,  which  form  what  has  been  termed 
by  Mr.  Gulliver  the  "molecular  base"  of  the  chyle,  are  chiefly  of  a  fatty 
nature,  is  shown  by  their  ready  solubility  in  ether ;  the  addition  of  which 
to  the  chyle  causes  the  whole  molecular  base  instantly  to  disappear. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  fatty  matter  exists  in  the  chyle  in  a  state  of 
perfect  solution  ;  and  as  we  know  that  oily  substances  in  general  are  not 
capable  of  endosmotic  action,  especially  when  the  membrane  is  moistened 
with  an  aqueous  fluid,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  fatty 
particles  can  And  their  way  from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  lacteal  vesseb. 
This  difficulty  has  been  in  great  part  resolved  by  the  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Matteucci.  He  has  shown  that  if  water  be  rendered  very  slightly 
alkaline,  so  as  scarcely  to  act  upon  test  paper,  and  some  oil  be  then  shaken 
up  with  it  at  a  temperature  of  from  95°  to  1 04°,  an  emulsion  is  at  once 
formed,  which  has  very  much  the  aspect  of  milk.  The  liquid  when  left 
to  itself,  shows  a  further  analogy  to  milk ;  for  it  separates  into  two  layers, 
of  which  the  upper  one  is  the  more  opaque,  and  contains  oily  particles 
of  appreciable  size,  whilst  the  inferior  one,  though  less  opaque,  still  pre- 
serves the  milky  aspect,  and  has  innumerable  minute  particles  of  an  oily 
character  diffused  through  it.  Thus  we  see  that  a  very  small  quantity  of 
alkali,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  though 
it  will  not  dissolve  the  oily  matter,  reduces  it  to  precisely  that  state  of  fine 
division  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  chyle.  The  following  experiments 
show  that  in  this  condition  it  may  be  made  to  pass  through  an  animal 
membrane. 

"  Havinff  filled  a  portion  of  intestine  with  this  emulsion,  1  plunged  it  into  the 
alkaline  solution  just  described,  keeping  the  temperature  at  from  95®  to  104**. 
After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  the  latter  became  turbid,  and  assumed  the  characters 
of  tlie  emulsion  within ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  some  of  the  latter 
had  escaped  through  the  membrane,  and  diffused  itself  through  the  liquid  around. — 
The  following  experiment  appears  still  more  conclusive.  1  hlled  an  endosmometer 
with  a  very  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  immersed  it  in  the  emulsion  which  I  have 
shown  you.  The  membrane  employed  was,  as  usual,  that  of  the  urinary  bladder 
of  the  ox ;  and  the  two  liquids  were  at  the  temperature  of  86**  at  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment,  findosmose  took  place,  and  the  emulsion  penetrated  the 
nikaline  solution,  so  as  to  raise  the  column  of  liquid  30  millimeters  in  a  very  short 
time."  (p.  105.) 

Thus  we  see  how  the  slightly  alkaline  condition  of  the  liquor  sanguinis 
and  of  the  chyle  will  operate  physically  in  promoting  the  entrance  of  the 
fatty  particles;  since  for  their  passage  through  an  animal  membrane 
nothing  more  is  required,  than  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
very  fine  division  (which  is  accomplished  by  the  admixture  of  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  secretions),  and  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane  a 
slightly  alkaline  fluid  should  exist.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  here,  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  constant  motion  of  the  blood  compensates  for  ths 
weakness  of  its  chemical  actions ;  a  much  more  power^l  effect  being 
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produced  by  a  very  weak  solntion  in  rapid  movement  through  the  vessels, 
and  therefore  continually  renewed,  than  by  a  much  stronger  one  that 
remains  always  at  rest. 

We  may  pass  over  the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures,  which  treat  of  Respira- 
tion, Nutrition,  and  Animal  Heat,  as  not  containing  any  original  observa- 
tions of  importance.  The  physics  of  these  departments  of  physiology  are 
better  understood,  and  more  fully  treated  in  physiological  writings,  than 
those  of  most  others.  We  may  stop,  however,  to  notice  the  valuable 
discovery  made  not  long  since  by  Valentin  and  Brunner,  that  the  quantities 
of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  the  respiratory  process 
bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other ;  and  that  this  relation  corresponds 
so  closely  with  their  mutual  diffusion-volumes,  as  determined  by  the  law 
discovered  some  years  since  by  Professor  Graham,  that  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  remain,  that  the  interchange  takes  place  in  strict  accordance  with 
physical  principles.  There  will  always  be  an  excess  of  oxygen  above  the 
carbonic  exhaled  ;  the  proportion  being  1 1 74  parts  of  the  former  to  1 000 
of  the  latter ;  and  as  carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen,  there 
will  always  be  a  positive  surplus  of  the  latter,  amounting  to  174  parts  in 
every  1 1 74  absorbed,  to  be  employed  in  the  system  for  other  purposes 
than  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid.  These  other  purposes  seem  to  be 
principally  the  union  with  hydrogen,  forming  part  of  the  water  which  is 
exhaled ;  and  the  combination  with  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  introduced 
with  the  proteine-componnds,  which  are  excreted  in  the  condition  of 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  These  additional  combustive  processes, 
with  others,  perhaps,  still  to  be  discovered,  seem  to  leave  no  reasonable 
difficulty  in  accounting  on  purely  chemical  principles  for  the  entire  amount 
of  calonc  generated  in  the  living  animal  body. 

In  the  eighth  lecture,  on  the  Phosphorescence  of  organized  beings.  Pro- 
fessor Matteucci  gives  the  results  of  several  original  experiments  upon  the 
luminosity  of  the  glow-worm,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  inter- 
esting phenomenon  occurs.  He  fully  confirms  all  that  had  been  previously 
advanced  by  Macaire,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  oxygen  in  brightening  the 
light,  and  of  carbonic  acid  in  extinguishing  it ;  and  he  has  shown  that 
the  same  result  happens  when  the  luminous  segments  separated  from  the 
bodies  of  the  animals  are  exposed  to  these  gases  respectively.  An  increase 
of  ener^  in  the  light  is  produced  also  in  the  dead  as  in  tne  living  state, 
by  a  high  temperature.  When  several  worms  are  placed  in  a  limited 
amount  of  air  for  some  time,  the  light  gradually  becomes  more  dim  and 
is  at  last  extinguished ;  and  on  examining  the  air  it  is  found  that  the 
oxygen  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  If  the 
separated  luminous  segments  alone  be  placed  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air 
over  mercury,  a  similar  change  is  produced,  though  with  less  rapidity  ;  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  being  generated  so  long  as  the  lumi- 
nosity continues.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  phospho- 
rescence is  due  to  a  combustive  process,  taking  place  in  the  peculiar 
substance  which  is  found  beneath  the  integument  of  the  luminous  segments. 
Of  this  substance,  enough  has  been  obtained  by  Professor  Matteucci  in  a 
separate  state,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  chemical  examination.  The 
following  he  states  to  be  its  physicid  and  chemical  characters.  It  has  a 
granular  aspect  and  a  yellowish  colour ;  and  is  traversed  by  great  numbers 
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of  tracbeee.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  odour,  somewbat  resembling  tbat  of 
tbe  perspiration  of  tbe  feet;  it  is  neitber  acid  nor  alkaline;  it  desic- 
cates quickly  in  air ;  it  undergoes  a  sort  of  coagulation  wben  treated 
witb  dilute  acids ;  it  is  not  soluble  in  alcobol,  e£er,  or  weak  alkaline 
solutions ;  it  is  dissolved  and  cbanged  by  concentrated  sulpburic  and 
bydrocblohc  acids,  witb  tbe  aid  of  beat ;  but  tbe  solution  made  in  tbia 
manner  does  not  become  blue,  wbicb  excludes  tbe  idea  of  tbe  presence  of 
albumen.  Wben  it  is  beated  in  a  tube,  tbe  ordinary  ammoniacfd  products 
are  set  free.  Professor  Matteucci  bas  several  times  carefully  tested  it  for 
tbe  presence  of  pbospborus,  by  calcining  it  witb  nitre,  and  treating  the 
dissolved  residue  witb  reagents  wbicb  would  indicate  tbe  presence  of 
pbospbates ;  but  always  witbout  success.  It  bence  appears  tbat  tbe 
luminous  matter  is  a  substance  sui  generis^  but  made  up  of  tbe  usual 
components  of  tbe  animal  tissues,  namely  oxygen,  bydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen ;  and  tbere  is  tbe  less  difficulty,  therefore,  in  admitting  and 
accounting  for  tbe  instances  of  luminosity  in  tbe  living  human  subject,  to 
wbicb  Sir  Henry  Marsh  a  few  years  ago  directed  our  attention.  (See  Prov. 
Med.  Joum.  1 842).  In  these  and  similar  cases,  tbe  luminosity  was  probably 
due  to  the  production  of  the  luminous  matter  from  the  food  or  from  the  disin- 
tegrating tissues,  by  a  process  of  chemical  transformation  which  is  normal 
in  tbe  luminous  insect,  though  abnormal  in  man.  There  is  no  want  of 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  slow  combustion  attended  witb  luminosity, 
in  organized  matters  of  various  kinds,  such  as  decaying  wood,  greasy  cotton, 
and  powdered  charcoal.  The  variations  in  the  light  which  occur  in  the 
living  insect,  the  greater  brilliancy  which  it  exhibits  when  irritated,  and 
tbe  occasional  entire  extinction  of  it  for  a  time,  appear  to  be  fully  accounted 
for  by  tbe  control  which  the  animal  possesses  over  tbe  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric air  that  passes  through  tbe  tracnese  of  the  luminous  matter.  When 
the  spiracles  are  shut,  and  no  air  enters,  the  light  is  extinguished ;  on 
the  other  hand,  wben  tbe  respiration  is  accelerated,  more  oxygen  than 
usual  traverses  the  air-tubes  of  the  luminous  matter,  and  its  brightness  is 
increased. 

We  now  come  to  those  departments  of  physico-pbysiological  inquiry, 
in  which  Professor  Matteucci  has  earned  his  highest  reputation ;  those 
namely,  which  relate  to  tbe  Electrical  phenomena  of  Living  Beings.  And 
as  we  have  not  on  any  former  occasion  brought  these  formally  under  tbe 
consideration  of  our  readers,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  Tbe  ninth  lecture  treats  of  the  muscular  current  of 
electricity,  our  knowledge  of  which  (except  in  tbe  special  case  of  the  firog, 
to  be  presently  noticed)  is  entirely  due  to  the  inquiries  of  Professor  Matteucci. 
In  order  to  understand  tbe  nature  of  tbe  experiments  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  our  readers  must  be  first  made  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  indicator  of  tbe  existence  of  electric  currents,  which  Professor 
Matteucci  bas  found  most  useful.  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  leg  of  a 
frog  recently  killed,  separated  from  the  body,  with  the  crural  nerve  dis- 
sected out  from  its  junction  with  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  detached  from 
the  muscular  mass  of  tbe  thigh,  which  is  altogether  removed ;  the  leg, 
with  this  nervous  cord  banging  freely  from  it,  is  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  glass 
covered  witb  a  non-conducting  varnish ;  and  the  apparatus  now  forms  a 
galvaooscope  peculiarly  fitted  to  determine  the  existence  of  weak  electric 
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cnrrents.  For  if^  holding  the  tube  in  the  hand>  we  cause  the  neire  hanging 
freely  from  its  extremity  to  touch  any  body  whose  electric  state  we  wish 
to  determine^  at  two  points,  the  existence  of  even  a  very  feeble  electric 
current  between  those  points  will  be  at  once  indicated  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  Now  if  we  make  an  incision  into  any  muscle 
of  a  living  animal,  and  insert  into  the  wound  the  nerve  of  this  galvano- 
scopic  frog,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  touch  both  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial  portions  of  the  wound,  we  immediately  find  that  muscular  contractions 
are  excited  in  the  frog's  leg ;  showing  the  existence  of  a  current  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  muscle.  This  phenomena  will  manifest  itself  in 
the  muscles  of  any  animal  whatever ;  and  not  only  in  those  of  the  living 
animal,  but  in  those  of  animals  recently  kiUed,  or  in  muscles  lately 
separated  from  the  body ;  the  current  ceasing,  however,  more  speedily  in 
the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals,  than  in  those  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

In  order  to  discover  the  direction  and  the  intensity  of  this  current,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  presents  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use 
of  the  ordinary  galvanometer ;  but  the  employment  of  this  instrument 
requires  many  precautions,  to  ensure  freedom  from  error ;  which  are 
detailed  by  Professor  Matteucci  in  his  work  on  the  Electro-physiological 
Phenomena  of  Animals.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  carefully  employed, 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  current  constantly  proceeds  from  the  internal 
part  towards  the  external  surface  of  the  muscle ;  and  having  obtained 
this  knowledge.  Professor  Matteucci  next  proceeds  to  construct  a  pile  of 
muscles,  by  which  the  current  may  be  rendered  more  intense,  and  its 
conditions  better  determined.  This  pile  may  be  composed  of  the  thighs 
of  frogs  cut  across,  and  so  connected  one  with  the  other,  that  the  external 
surface  of  each  shaU  be  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  next ; 
or  it  may  be  made  up  of  isolated  muscles  of  any  other  animal,  the  same 
precaution  being  employed.  In  this  manner  the  intensity  of  the  current 
is  increased,  in  precise  accordance  with  the  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  single  portions  employed ;  and  a  considerable  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  the  result.  No  such  deviation  takes  place  when  the  pfle  is 
composed  of  other  animal  tissues  and  organs,  such  as  membranes,  ,  nerves, 
the  brain,  liver,  lungs,  &c. ;  the  signs  of  electric  disturbance  obtained 
from  such  being  of  the  feeblest  character.  The  muscular  current  varies 
in  intensity  according  to  the  activity  of  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle.  It  is 
at  first  more  powerful  in  warm-  than  in  cold-blooded  animals  ;  though  it 
ceases  much  earlier.  In  cold-blooded  animals  it  is  very  much  weakened 
by  previous  exposure  of  their  bodies  tcr  a  low  temperature ;  but  this  has 
not  the  same  efiect  upon  warm-blooded  animals,  on  account  of  their 
independent  calorification.  It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  the  muscular 
current  is  but  little  affected  when  the  animals  are  poisoned  by  narcotics, 
by  carbonic  or  hydrocyanic  acids,  or  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  it  should 
be  almost  completely  destroyed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  both  warm-  and 
cold-blooded  animals,  asphyxiated  by  this  gas,  losing  nearly  all  power  of 
manifesting  it.  In  some  of  Matteucci* s  experiments  with  the  muscular 
pile,  the  successive  portions  of  the  frog's  thighs  were  not  brought  into 
direct  contact,  but  the  communication  was  estabhshed  by  means  of  the 
trunk  of  the  crural  nerve  dissected  out ;  this  did  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  results,  except  that  the  current  was  weakened  by  the  imperfect 
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conducting  power  of  the  nerve.  That  the  nerve  in  this  case  acted  simply 
as  a  conductor  was  shown  hy  the  fact,  that  the  result  was  the  same,  in 
whichever  direction  the  current  was  made  to  pass  through  it ;  and  that  a 
thread  of  cotton  moistened  with  distilled  water  answers  the  purpose 
equally  well.  Other  experiments  demonstrate  that  this  muscular  current 
is  altogether  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  it  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  molecular  changes  which  are  continually  occurring  in  the 
muscle  itself.  The  remarkable  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  seems 
readily  explicable  on  this  view  ;  since  the  powerful  efiect  of  this  gas  in 
checkmg  endosmotic  action  would  bring  those  molecular  changes  to  an 
immediate  stand. 

In  the  tenth  lecture  we  find  an  exposition  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of 
the  Electric  Fishes,  and  of  the  courant  propre  or  (supposed)  peculiar  current 
of  the  frog.  We  shall  not  follow  our  author  tnrough  his  account  of  the 
former  subject,  luminous  and  condse  as  it  is ;  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  adverting  to  those  points  which  have  been  established  by  Ids  own 
researches,  and  which  have  the  most  immediate  bearing  upon  the  theory 
of  this  remarkable  class  of  phenomena.  It  is  easily  £own  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  discharge  of  the  Torpedo  (upon  which,  from  the  com- 
parative readiness  with  which  it  may  be  obtamed,  many  more  researches 
nave  been  made  than  upon  the  Gymnotus)  are  to  be  attributed  to  an  electric 
current  generated  by  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  electric  organs.  Each 
surface  of  these  organs  possesses  a  different  electrical  state ;  the  dorsal 
surface  being  positive,  whilst  the  abdominal  is  negative.  Now  if  the 
electric  organs  of  a  lively  torpedo  be  completely  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  animal,  leaving  the  nervous  trunks  undivided,  and  the  surfaces  of 
the  organs  be  covered  with  prepared  frogs,  and  the  conducting  wires  of  a 
galvanometer  be  also  apphed  to  them,  it  will  be  observed,  on  irritating  the 
nerves,  that  the  frogs  and  the  galvanometer  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  current  in  the  electric  organ ;  &e  manifestations  of  the  current  being 
seen  over  the  whole  of  the  organ  if  all  its  nerves  are  irritated,  but  being 
confined  to  that  part  of  it  to  which  the  individual  nerve  is  distributed,  if 
only  one  of  the  nerves  be  afiected.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving,  that 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  discharge  is  an  influence  conveyed  through  the 
nerves  from  the  encephalon.  These  nerves  have  their  centre  in  a  pair  of 
lobes  or  ganglia  quite  distinct  from  the  ganglia  of  which  the  fish's  en- 
cephalon IS  ordinarily  composed ;  and  whilst  the  irritation  or  the  removal 
of  the  latter  produce  no  eflect  upon  the  electric  powers,  the  slightest  irrita- 
tion of  the  electric  lobe  on  either  side  produces  violent  discharges  in  the 
corresponding  electrical  organ,  whilst  the  destruction  or  removal  of  that 
lobe  totally  and  permanently  destroys  the  electric  power.  But  it  does  not 
hence  follow,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  electricity  is  generated  in 
the  brain,  and  that  the  electric  organ  is  simply  the  instrument  of  its 
manifestation.  Such  an  idea  is  manifestly  contrary  to  all  a  priori  proba- 
bility; for  whilst  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  large  and  complex 
apparatus,  evidently  ministering  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  electric 
fishes,  being  superadded  in  them  and  in  them  alone  to  the  ordinary 
elements  of  their  system,  we  find  no  such  enlargement  of  the  nervous 
centres  as  would  at  all  warrant  the  idea  that  the  latter  are  the  real  genera- 
tors of  the  electricity.    The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  relation  of  the 
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nerrouB  system  to  the  electric  apparatus  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  it  bears  to  the  muscular ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  means  by  which  the 
independent  powers  of  the  latter  are  called  into  activity.  We  shall  not 
now  recapituhite  the  proofs,  to  which  we  have  referred  on  various  occasions, 
of  the  existence  of  the  property  of  contractility  as  an  endowment  essentially 
belonging  to  muscular  fibre,  to  which  innervation  is  the  most  direct  and 
powe^ul  stimulus ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that 
Professor  Matteucci*s  experiments  furnish  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  with 
regard  to  the  generation  of  electricity  in  the  electric  oreans  of  the  torpedo 
&c.,  and  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  calling  forth  its  manifesta- 
tions, rather  than  in  directly  occasioning  its  production. 

The  structure  of  the  electric  organ  is  very  simple  and  uniform.    It  is 
entirely  composed  of  a  series  of  hexagonal  prisms  of  membrane,  strongly 
resembling  a  honeycomb  in  their  arrangement.    Each  of  these  prisms 
is  divided  transversely  by  a  number  of  membranous  partitions ;  so  that 
the  whole  prism  is  in  fact  composed  of  a  pile  of  flat  hexagonal  chambers. 
These  chambers  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  which  consists  of  water  holding  in 
solution  about  one  tenth  part  of  albumen,  and  a  little  common  salt ;  and 
upon  their  walls  are  distributed  the  nervous  filaments  proceeding  from 
the  electrical  lobe.    These  filaments  are  believed  by  Professor  Savi  (the 
results  of  whose  anatomical  researches  are  adopted  by  Matteucci)  to  ter- 
minate in  loops  both  at  their  central  and  their  peripheral  extremities. 
Now  if  a  portion  of  any  one  of  these  prisms  be  removed  from  a  living 
animal,  and  the  nerve  of  a  galvanoscopic  frog  be  brought  into  contact  with 
it,  any  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fragment,  even  though  it  be  no  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  will  suffice  to  produce  contractions  in  the  frog's  leg. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  these  prisms,  in  a  single  organ 
of  the  torpedo,  was  ascertained  by  John  Hunter  to  be  four  hundred  and 
seventy,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of  electricity 
generated  by  a  mass  of  which  so  small  a  portion  can  exert  a  sensible  efiect. 
That  the  electricity  is  not  conveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  electric  organ 
further  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  discharge  is  prevented  from  taking 
place  by  tying  their  trunks,  as  completely  as  it  is  by  dividing  them ;  the 
former  of  which  operations  makes  no  difference  in  their  power  of  conduct- 
ing electricity.    In  this  as  in  other  respects,  tliere  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  agency  of  the  nerves  on  the  electric  organ,  and  their  influence 
on  muscles.    It  is  important,  in  any  theory  we  may  form  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  electric  disturbance  is  produced,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  two 
ends  of  the  prisms  are  the  points  whose  electric  conditions  are  most 
opposed  to  each  other.  These  extremities  correspond  with  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  body  in  the  torpedo  ;  but  in  the  gymnotus,  in  which  the  electric 
organ  extends  through  a  large  part  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prisms  is  the  same ;  and  consequently  the  parts  between  which 
the  discharge  should  be  the  most  powerful  are  the  head  and  tail,  which  is 
exactly  the  case,  the  fish  always  endeavouring  to  apply  these  parts  to  any 
body  through  which  it  is  about  to  discharge  itself.    Professor  Matteucci 
suggests  that  the  influence  of  innervation  may  be  exerted  simply  in  sepa- 
rating the  two  electricities  ordinarily  balanced  in  each  prism,  so  that  the 
positive  shall  be  driven  to  one  extremity,  and  the  negative  to  the  other ; 
and  he  adduces  as  parallel  cases,  the  agency  of  heat  on  the  tourmaline  and 
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on  some  crystalline  metals,  the  effects  of  chemical  action,  fiiction,  com- 
pression, &c.  He  explains,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  independent  action  of 
a  fragment  of  one  of  the  prisms,  by  supposing  that  the  irritation  acts 
primarily  npon  the  nervous  filaments  it  may  contain.  Altogether,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  electric  disturbance  remains  still  obscure ;  but  it  is 
something  to  know  where  to  look  for  it,  and  to  find  it  removed  from  that 
convenient  repository  of  causes  of  all  unexplained  phenomena, — ^the 
nervous  system. 

The  effects  of  the  (supposed)  peculiar  electric  current  of  the  frog  were 
first  observed  by  Galvani ;  who  found  that  a  frog  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
manner  would  execute  muscular  contractions,  when  the  lumbar  nervea 
were  brought  into  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  or  of  the  1^.  The 
existence  of  such  a  current,  however,  circulating  from  the  legs  to  the 
body  of  the  animal,  was  first  shown  with  the  aid  of  the  galvanometer  by 
Nobili,  who  made  numerous  experiments  upon  it.  Its  characters  at  first 
appeared  sufficiently  distinctive  to  induce  Professor  Matteucci  still  to  rank 
it  m  a  separate  category,  after  the  discovery  of  the  general  muscular  cur- 
rent which  is  common  to  all  animals ;  but  he  has  been  recently  led,  by 
several  considerations,  to  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  form  of  the  latter.  He 
found  that  its  intensity  was  affected  by  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  affect  the  muscular  current ;  and  that  it  might  be  explained 
by  a  due  attention  to  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous structures.  When  a  thick  muscle  terminates  in  a  slender  tendon, 
this  last,  being  in  connexion  with  the  interior  or  deep-seated  parts  of  the 
muscle,  corresponds  with  these  in  its  electric  condition ;  and  it  is  con- 
sequently in  an  electric  condition  opposed  to  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
muscle.  This  may  be  shown  by  examination  of  muscles  of  similar  cha- 
racter in  other  animals ;  such  as  the  pectorales  of  birds.  Now  the  rela- 
tive arrangement  of  the  muscles,  tenaons,  aponeuroses,  &c.  in  the  frog 
especially  favours  the  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  muscular  current  which 
has  been  just  described ;  and  this  animal  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  in 
the  exceptional  light  in  which  it  was  long  riewed  by  electricians. 

In  the  eleventh  lecture,  on  the  Physiological  Action  of  Gravity,  of  Light, 
and  of  Heat,  we  find  nothing  deserving  of  notice,  save  the  extreme  mea- 
gemess  of  the  treatment  of  these  important  subjects.  A  few  well-known 
nicts  are  brought  together ;  but  nothing  like  a  general  riew  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  agents  on  the  living  body,  whether  in  plants  or  animals,  is 
attempted.  In  regard  to  heat,  whose  agency  is  so  essential  a  condition  of 
all  rital  action,  the  deficiency  is  peculiarly  striking,  when  contrasted  with 
the  amplification  of  all  that  relates  to  electrical  phenomena.  As  the 
professor  has  taken  other  opportunities  of  bringing  before  the  public  his 
original  researches  on  the  latter  subject,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  done 
wisely  in  making  them  form  so  prominent  a  portion  of  the  present  course, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics  of  at  least  equal  importance.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  lectures  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  Physiological 
Action  of  the  Electric  Current ;  and  form  a  complete  resume  of  all  that  is 
certainly  known  on  this  subject.  Of  this  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  a  concise  riew ;  to  serve  as  a  guide  whereby  their  therapeutic  appli- 
cations of  this  agent  may  be  directed. 

In  the  first  place  Professor  Matteucci  lays  it  down,  that  no  effect  can  be 
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produced,  save  by  the  electric  current ;  and  that  all  the  supposed  results 
obtained  by  static  electricity, — as  when  a  plant  or  animal  is  insulated  and 
charged  with  electricity  by  the  electric  machine, — ^are  fallacious.  Although 
this  statement  may  be  perfectly  true  as  regards  the  inertness  of  static 
electricity,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  a  plant  or  animal  thus  electrized 
should  be  uninfluenced  by  this  agent ;  since  we  apprehend  that  the  con- 
stant radiation  of  electricity  from  the  numerous  points  of  its  surface  must 
give  rise  to  a  condition  that  shall  correspond  with  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  it.  Putting  aside  this  question,  however,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  results  of  the  dynamic  form  of  electricity,  or  the  electric  current.  If 
we  place  the  two  conducting  wires  of  a  galvanic  pile  in  contact  with  two 
points  of  a  nervous  trunk  of  mixed  endowments,  in  a  living  animal,  that 
part  of  the  trunk  being  carefully  insulated,  we  find,  on  closing  the  circuit, 
that  powerful  muscular  contractions  are  induced,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  animal  gives  signs  of  pain.  Whilst  the  circuit  is  closed,  however, 
these  phenomena  no  longer  manifest  themselves ;  but  they  are  renewed 
when  it  is  interrupted,  ceasing  again  in  a  few  moments.  They  are  again 
renewed  when  the  circuit  is  again  closed ;  and  this  whether  the  current 
be  transmitted  in  the  direct  course,  i.  e.  from  the  roots  of  the  nerve 
towards  its  periphery,  or  inversely  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre. 
It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  movements  are  most  energetic  when  the 
direct  current  is  first  transmitted ;  whilst  the  signs  of  pain  are  the  greatest 
when  the  inverse  current  is  employed.  If  the  current,  instead  of  being 
transmitted  along  the  nerve,  is  passed  across  it,  scarcely  any  effect  is  pro- 
duced. After  experimenting  for  some  time  upon  the  same  animal,  we 
find  that  all  these  phenomena  cease  to  present  themselves,  the  animal  no 
longer  giving  any  sign  of  the  passage  of  the  current ;  the  period  required 
to  exhaust  its  influence  will  be  shorter  as  the  current  is  more  powerful. 
If  the  animal  be  then  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  at  rest,  or  the  cur- 
rent be  rendered  more  powerful,  the  original  phenomena  are  reproduced. 
Now  if  we  study  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  when  the 
manifestations  of  the  current  are  becoming  weakened,  but  are  not  yet 
entirely  ceased,  it  will  be  observed  that  when  the  direct  current  is  inter- 
rupted, the  contractions  of  the  inferior  muscles  (that  is,  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  part  of  the  nerve  below  that  at  which  the  current  is  ap- 
plied) are  feeble  ;  whilst  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  as  well  as  the 
agitation  and  cries  of  the  animal,  remain  nearly  as  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  current  is  renewed,  it  only  produces  contraction  of  the 
inferior  muscles.  Precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  in- 
verse current ;  for  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  move- 
ments of  the  ears,  and  the  cries,  only  occur  at  the  moment  when  the  circuit 
is  closed,  scarcely  any  contraction  being  seen  in  the  inferior  muscles ; 
whilst  the  latter  are  alone  thrown  into  contraction  when  the  circuit  is 
closed. 

*'  We  may  then  divide  into  two  different  periods  the  action  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent which  excites  the  nerves  of  a  living  animal.  In  the  first,  the  irritation  of 
the  nerve  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  towards  its  central  part  as  well  as 
towards  its  periphery,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  its  pas- 
sage ;  and  tnis  mdependently  of  the  direction  of  the  current  But  in  the  second 
period,  the  excitation  of  the  n«rve  is  transmitted  in  the  peripheral  direction 
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alone,  at  the  commencement  of  the  passage  of  the  direct  current,  and  at  the 
instant  when  the  inverse  is  interrupted ;  whilst,  en  the  contrary,  the  irritation 
of  the  nerve  is  transmitted  towards  its  centre,  when  the  direct  current  is  inter- 
rupted, or  the  inverse  one  is  closed.  These  results  may  be  expressed  more 
simply  by  the  general  statement,  that  the  current  acts  in  the  direction  of  its 
own  course  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  in  the  contrary  direction  when  it  is 
interrupted."  (p.  232.) 

It  is  easily  shown  that  the  mtiscnlar  contractions  thus  excited  by  the 
electric  current  are  of  two  kinds :  those  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
nerve  below  the  point  of  excitation  heing  direct,  whilst  those  of  all  other 
muscles  are  re^ex,  heing  excited  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord, 
to  which  the  irritation  is  conveyed. 

When  similar  experiments  are  made  upon  an  animal  recently  killed,  it 
is  found  that  a  very  feeble  galvanic  comhination  acts  onlv  according  to 
the  above  law  ;  whilst,  if  a  more  powerful  one  be  employed,  the  contrac- 
tions at  first  manifest  themselves  in  all  the  muscles  both  at  the  closure 
and  at  the  interruption  of  the  circuit,  in  whichever  direction  the  current 
i3  transmitted.  After  a  time,  however,  the  contractions  of  the  inferior 
muscles  no  longer  take  place,  save  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  of 
the  direct  current  and  at  the  cessation  of  the  inverse.  This  is  extremely 
well  shown  by  preparing  a  frog  after  the  manner  of  Galvani ;  the  two  1^ 
remaining  connected  with  the  spinal  cord  only  by  the  crural  nerves,  and 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  with  the  lumbar  vertebrse  being  removed.  If  the 
two  legs  be  plunged  into  separate  glasses  of  water,  and  the  two  conduct- 
ing wires  of  the  galvanic  pile  be  plunged  into  these  respectively,  a  current 
will  pass  from  one  glass  to  the  other  through  the  prepared  frog,  being 
transmitted  up  one  leg,  along  its  nerve  into  the  spinal  cord,  and  then  elown 
the  other  leg.  Thus  the  same  current  will  be  inverse  in  one  leg,  and 
direct  in  the  other.  At  first  both  legs  contract  together,  when  the  circuit 
is  either  opened  or  closed ;  but  after  a  time  that  leg  only  wiU  contract  on 
closing  the  circuit,  in  which  the  current  is  direct ;  whilst  that  leg  only 
will  contract  on  the  interruption  of  the  circuit,  in  which  it  is  inverse. 
Thus  the  frog  prepared  in  this  manner  is  not  merely  a  delicate  galvano- 
scope,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  very  small  amount  of  electric  dis- 
turbance ;  but  it  also  serves  as  a  galvanometer,  showing  the  direction  of 
the  current  which  circulates  through  its  nerves. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  action  of  the 
electric  current  upon  the  muscular  substance ;  since  the  latter  cannot  be 
completely  isolated  from  the  nerves.  But  if  a  current  of  electricity  be 
passed  through  a  muscle,  immediate  contraction  takes  place  on  the  closure 
of  the  circuit,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  current.  This  contraction, 
however,  only  lasts  for  an  instant,  and  does  not  return  so  long  as  the  cir- 
cuit remains  closed ;  it  usually  occurs  again,  though  less  forcibly,  at  the 
interruption  of  the  circuit ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  if 
the  current  have  continued  for  some  time,  the  interruption  of  the  circuit 
producing  no  change  in  the  state  of  the  muscle.  In  no  case  does  the 
direction  of  the  current  make  any  difference  in  its  action  on  muscle ; 
those  contractions  being  the  most  powerful,  and  manifesting  themselves 
for  the  longest  period,  which  take  place  when  the  circuit  is  closed ;  whilst 
those  are  the  weakest,  and  the  first  to  disappear,  which  occur  when  it  is 
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broken.  This  marked  departure  from  the  laws  of  electrical  actioo  upon 
the  nervous  system,  makes  it  probable  that  the  electricity  does  not  thus 
operate  upon  the  muscle  through  the  nerves  which  may  remain  in  it,  but 
directly  upon  the  muscular  substance  itself. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve, 
by  the  continued  transmission  of  an  electric  current  through  it,  does  not 
atfect  so  much  the  entire  nerve,  as  the  part  of  the  trunk  interposed  between 
the  two  conducting  wires  of  the  galvanic  apparatus.  For  if  the  current 
be  thus  transmitted  through  a  certain  part  of  a  nerve,  until  muscular  con- 
tractions can  no  longer  be  excited  by  its  means,  the  transmission  of  the 
current  through  a  portion  of  the  trunk  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  brain 
will  again  call  the  muscles  into  contraction ;  and  after  this  portion  of  the 
nerve  has  lost  its  excitability,  the  same  effect  may  be  again  produced  by 
transmitting  the  current  through  a  portion  of  the  trunk  still  nearer  the 
periphery.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  signs  of  pain  have  ceased  to 
manifest  themselves,  they  may  be  again  excited  by  causing  the  current 
to  traverse  portions  of  the  nerve  nearer  and  yet  nearer  to  its  central 
extremity,  in  proportion  as  the  excitability  of  the  trunk  is  weakened. 

Professor  IVIatteucci  did  not  find  anv  difference  in  the  degree  or  duration 
of  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  after  death,  whether  the  animals  had  been 
killed  by  hvdrogen,  azote,  carbonic  acid,  or  chlorine ;  but  he  found  that 
in  animals  killed  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  the  reiterated  discharges  of  a 
large  battery  through  the  spinal  cord,  scarcely  any  contraction  could  be 
excited  through  the  nerves,  although  the  muscles  still  contracted  vigo* 
rously  when  the  electric  current  was  directly  applied  to  them.  When  the 
animals  had  been  poisoned  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  no  contractions 
could  be  obtained  without  the  employment  of  strong  galvanic  combinations; 
and  even  then  they  were  very  feeble  and  evanescent. 

From  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  nerve,  through  which  the  electric 
current  passes,  loses  its  excitability  whilst  the  remainder  retains  it,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  the  influence  which  passes  through  the  nerve  to  the 
muscle  is  not  the  electric  current,  but  something  excited  by  it ;  for  if  it 
were  the  former,  the  excitability  of  the  whole  nerve  would  be  destroyed 
at  once.  Such  an  inference  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  effects  of  ligatures 
upon  the  nervous  trunk.  If  the  current  of  electricity  be  transmitted 
through  the  part  of  the  trunk  round  which  the  ligament  is  placed,  one  of 
the  conducting  wires  being  applied  above,  and  the  other  bdow,  the  ordi- 
nary effects  are  manifested,  m  a  degree  somewhat  weaker  than  usual. 
But  if  the  current  be  wholly  transmitted  through  the  part  of  the  trunk 
which  is  above  the  ligature,  no  direct  muscular  Contractions  are  called  forth, 
only  the  rejlex  motions  being  executed  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
current  be  passed  through  the  part  of  the  trunk  below  the  ligature,  no 
reflex  movements  are  excited,  but  the  muscular  movements  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  motor  agency  of  that  nerve  are  vigorously  executed.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  evident,  that  the  current  of  electricity  transmitted 
through  part  of  a  nerve,  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  either  the  direct 
or  the  reflex  movements ;  for,  if  it  were,  these  movements  would  not  be 
prevented  as  they  are  by  the  application  of  the  ligature,  which  has  been 
proved  not  to  check  an  electric  current.  It  seems  evident  that  some  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  nerve  itself  is  the  immediate  stimulus  to  the 
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Tnnscular  contraction,  or  to  tbe  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  that 
this  condition  may  he  called  forth  most  effectually  for  a  time  by  the  trans- 
mission of  an  electric  current  through  a  portion  of  the  trunk.  We  shall 
hereafter  find  that  other  evidence  points  to  the  same  conclusion^— the 
non-identity  of  the  nervous  and  electric  agencies. 

Professor  Matteucci  next  points  out  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the 
influence  of  the  electric  current  upon  the  excitability  of  nerves,  according 
as  the  course  of  the  current  be  direct  or  inverse.  We  have  seen  that  the 
direct  current,  if  transmitted  continuously,  completely  exhausts  after  a 
time  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  through  which  it  passes,  a  period  of 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  being  usually  sufficient  to  effect  this  ;  but  if  an 
inverse  current  be  made  to  traverse  a  portion  of  a  nerve  without  inter- 
mission, even  for  three  or  four  hours,  there  generally  occurs,  at  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  circuit,  a  violent  muscular  contraction,  which  lasts  for 
several  seconds,  and  might  almost  be  called  tetanic.  It  ceases  almost 
immediately  upon  the  closure  of  the  circuit ;  a  new  contraction  at  first 
taking  place,  after  which  the  member  returns  to  its  natural  condition. 
From  this  phenomenon  it  would  appear  as  if  the  inverse  current  actually 
increases  the  excitabiUty  of  the  nerve ;  and  such  would  seem  to  be  the 
necessary  inference  fix)m  the  Jesuits  of  other  experiments  of  Professor 
Matteucci's.  For  he  has  found  that  if  the  inverse  current  be  continued 
only  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  the  contraction  which  takes  place  on 
breaking  the  circuit  is  decidedly  less  forcible  than  that  which  occurs  after 
the  current  has  been  transmitted  for  one,  ten,  or  twenty  seconds,  or  for  any 
more  lengthened  period.  These  eflects,  however,  can  only  be  demon- 
strated on  a  living  animal ;  we  cannot  expect  the  excitability  of  a  nerve 
to  be  increased  after  death.  Whatever  influence  has  been  exerted  upon  a 
nerve  by  an  electric  current,  a  state  of  repose  tends  to  restore  it  to  its 
natural  condition  of  excitability ;  increasing  it,  if  it  have  been  diminished 
by  the  direct  current ;  or  carrying  off  the  surplus,  if  it  have  been  increased 
by  the  inverse.  The  greater  tlie  change  in  the  degree  of  excitability,  the 
longer  is  the  period  of  repose  required  to  restore  the  nerve  to  its  usual 
state.  But  when  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  has  been  suspended  by  the 
direct  current,  it  is  speedily  renewed  by  the  transmission  of  the  inverse. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  electric  current  on  different  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  do  not  find  anything  new  of  importance ;  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  Professor  Matteucci,  having  now  completed  his  inves- 
tigations in  several  other  departments  of  electro-physiological  inquiry  will 
devote  himself  to  this,  with  all  the  aid  he  can  obtain  from  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  anatomical  and  physiological  relations  of  the  subjects 
of  his  experiments. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  continued  current,  and  that  of 
a  frequently-interrupted  current,  are  very  remarkable ;  the  excitability  of 
the  nerves  being  exhausted  by  the  latter,  much  more  speedily  than  by 
the  former.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mananini ;  and  has  been  stifl 
further  substantiated  by  Masson,  who  contrived,  by  means  of  a  spring 
pressing  against  a  toothed  wheel  in  revolution,  to  complete  and  interrupt 
the  circuit  many  times  in  a  second.  The  same  result  may  now  be  obtained 
much  more  readily,  however,  by  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  whose  action  consists  in  this  continual  closure  and  interruption 
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of  the  circuit.  If  one  of  the  conductors  of  a  galvanic  pile  consisting  of 
no  more  than  ten  pairs  of  plates,  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit, 
and  the  other  communicate  with  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  an  inter- 
rupted current  be  then  transmitted  by  the  wheel  of  Masson,  the  animal 
dies  within  a  few  seconds,  apparently  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
excitability  of  the  spinal  cord.  Some  curious  results  have  lately  been 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the  interrupted  current  to  the  trunks  of 
nerves,  by  Professor  Volkmann  ;*  of  these  we  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count elsewhere  (see  Vol.  XXII,  p.  279)  ;  but  we  may  here  notice  one  or 
two  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  general  results,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  confirmed  by  other  experimenters.  He  distinguishes  three 
forms  of  muscular  contraction  as  produced  by  the  rotating  magnet.  The 
first,  which  he  terms  the  continued^  is  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  which 
lasts  so  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied,  but  ceases  with  its  withdrawal. 
The  second  continues  not  merely  during  the  application  of  the  stimulus, 
but  even  after  its  cessation ;  so  that  it  may  be  termed  the  persistent  con- 
traction. In  the  third  form  there  is  an  alternation  of  contraction  and 
relaxation;  though  the  stimulus  remains  constantly  applied  as  before. 
According  to  Professor  Volkmann,  there  is  a  relation  between  these  forms 
of  muscular  contraction,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  stimulus  is  apphed. 
The  continued  contraction  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  motor  nerve  itself,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles ;  and  re- 
laxation supervenes  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases.  The  persistent  con- 
traction results  from  the  appUcation  of  the  electric  current  to  the  nervous 
centre  from  which  the  trunk  originates ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
traction after  the  cessation  of  the  current  would  seem  due  to  peculiar 
changes  thus  excited  in  the  central  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alter- 
nation of  contractions  and  rdaxations  presents  itself,  when  the  stimulus 
is  applied  to  a  nerve  which  produces  muscular  movement  not  by  direct  but 
by  reflex  action.  If  these  positions  be  correct,  we  shall  be  supplied  with 
a  most  valuable  means  of  determining  the  true  centres  of  action  of  many 
nerves,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system ;  but  at  pre- 
sent the  generalizations  of  Professor  Volkmann  require  confirmation  ;  and 
we  should  much  like  to  have  this  confirmation  afforded  by  an  experimenter 
on  whom  so  much  reliance  maj  be  placed  as  upon  Professor  Matteucci. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  subject,  Professor  Matteucci  makes  a  few 
observations  upon  the  therapeutic  employment  of  electricity.  We  could 
wish  that  they  had  been  more  extended ;  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  the 
principles  which  should,  in  his  opinion,  guide  the  selection  of  the  parti- 
cular method  of  applying  this  agent.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  many 
cases  of  paralysis  depend  upon  an  exhaustion  of  the  excitability  of  the 
nerves,  analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  continued  action  of 
the  direct  current.  In  such  cases,  the  action  of  an  inverse  current  would 
seem  the  appropriate  remedy.  In  favour  of  the  employment  of  the  current 
as  a  means  of  cure,  he  states  that  its  passage  often  produces  contractions 
in  paralysed  limbs ;  and  he  mentions  that  if  the  two  sciatic  nerves  of  a 
living  frog  be  cut,  and  one  of  the  limbs  be  left  at  rest  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  days,  whilst  the  other  is  submitted  two  or  three  times  a  day  to 
the  action  of  the  electric  current,  the  latter  will  continue  to  exhibit  con- 
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tractions  when  the  former  has  altogether  lost  the  power  of  doing  so.  Onr 
readers  will  recollect  that  Dr.  J.  Beid  tried  a  similar  experiment,  and  with 
similar  results,  some  years  since ;  his  object  being  to  ascertain  if  the 
occasional  exercise  of  a  muscle  paralysed  by  division  of  its  nerves  would 
maintain  its  nutrition  and  its  contractility ;  which  it  was  found  to  effect. 
In  applying  electricity  therapeutically.  Professor  Matteucci  strongly  urges 
the  importance  of  commencing  with  a  very  feeble  current ;  having  seen  a 
paralytic  person  seized  with  violent  convubions  of  a  tetanic  character,  on 
the  action  of  a  current  furnished  by  only  a  single  pidr  of  plates.  The 
action  of  the  current  should  be  continued  for  a  short  time  only,  particularly 
if  it  be  energetic.  If  the  interrupted  current  be  employed  instead  of  the 
continuous,  its  passage  should  be  checked  after  every  twenty  or  thirty 
discharges,  and  an  interval  of  repose  should  be  allowed  to  the  patients. 
The  application  of  the  interrupted  current  would  seem,  in  practice  as  in 
theory,  to  be  attended  with  residts  more  decidedly  beneficial  than  those  of 
the  continued  current.  It  is  the  former  which  is  produced  by  the  magneto- 
electric  machine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  convenient  means 
of  applying  electricity  therapeutically.  *  Although,  as  we  have  seen. 
Professor  Matteucci  is  sufficiently  sceptical  regarding  many  others  of  the 
alleged  effects  of  electricity,  yet  he  considers  that  the  accounts  of  cases  of 
paralysis,  cured  by  the  electnc  treatment,  are  already  sufficiently  numerous 
and  authentic,  to  warrant  the  employment  of  it  in  cases  of  paralysis,  with 
that  perseverance  which  is  necessary  to  warrant  the  hope  of  beneficial  results. 

One  of  the  maladies  in  which  he  has  proposed  to  employ  it,  is  of  a 
character  thai  might  have  been  supposed  most  completely  to  contra- 
indicate  its  use ;  namely.  Tetanus.  Yet  theory  and  practice  both  seem  to 
countenance  its  employment.  The  theoretical  ground  is  simply  this;^ 
that  whilst  the  interrupted  current  produces  a  succession  of  convulsive 
actions,  the  direct  continued  current,  when  sufficiently  prolonged,  occasions 
a  diminution  or  suspension  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  and  might 
consequently  be  expected  to  suspend  tetanic  convulsions,  when  passed 
through  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  by  whose  undue  excitabihty  they 
are  produced.  This  idea  was  brought  to  the  test  by  Professor  Matteucci 
upon  ^gs  thrown  into  tetanic  convulsions  by  narcotics  or  by  hydrocyanic 
acid ;  and  he  states  that  the  tetanus  soon  ceased  under  the  influence  of 
the  prolonged  passage  of  the  direct  current.'  Nevertheless  the  frogs  died ; 
but  this  was  from  the  other  effects  of  the  narcotics  employed.  We  should 
recommend  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  with  strychnine,  which  will 
produce  tetanus  uncomplicated  with  any  other  change.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the  electric  current  in  a  case  of  tetanus  in 
the  human  subiect,  as  published  by  Professor  Matteucci  in  the  '  Biblioth^ue 
Universelle '  (May,  1838),  appear  sufficiently  encouraging  to  induce  the 
repetition  of  the  trial ;  although  a  favorable  termination  £d  not  ensue  in 
that  instance.  During  the  transmission  of  the  current,  the  patient  no 
longer  suffered  violent  convulsive  attacks,  he  became  able  to  open  and 

•  We  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  a  form  of  this  apparatus  lately  constructed  by  Mr. 
Hearder,  a  most  Ingenious  blind  mechanician  of  Plyroonth.  lu  great  adrantage  coosisu  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  nicest  gradations  of  power  may  be  atuined :  the  simple  morement  of  an 
index  along  a  scale  enabling  the  operator  to  increase  the  force  of  the  current,  by  as  many  ai  thirty 
dbtinct  steps,  from  a  stream  which  b  scarcely  perceptible,  to  a  succession  of  rapid  shoclcs,  of  strength 
suiBcicnt  for  any  therapeutic  purpose. 
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close  his  mouth,  and  the  circulation  and  transpiration  seemed  re-estahlished. 
Unfortunately,  this  amendment  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  the  disorder 
was  occasioned  and  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  introduced 
into  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  issue  might  be  more  favorable,  where 
the  cause  of  the  tetanus  is  different ;  at  any  rate,  we  may  advantageously 
have  recourse  to  the  application  of  electricity,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  patient  in  this  terrible  malady. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the  electric  current  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  vesi(^  (mlculi  and  cataract.  But  in  neither  of  these  cases  would 
there  appear  to  be  any  probability  of  success ;  since,  even  if  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  substances  could  be  effected,  the  products  would  be  perfectly 
insoluble  and  could  not  be  removed.  A  cataract  would  be  created  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  of  the  lens,  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  through  its  substance ;  but  it  could  not  be  removed,  since 
no  electric  action  will  cause  the  re-soludon  of  the  coagulated  albumen. 
It  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Dr.  Petrequin,  of  Lyons,  to  apply  gal- 
vanism by  means  of  acupuncture  needles,  for  the  cure  of  certain  forms  of 
aneurism ;  his  idea  being,  that  the  electric  current  would  occasion  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood-semm,  and  would  thus  partly  fill 
the  aneurismal  sac.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  plan  has  been  ever  put 
in  practice. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  lectures,  we  have  an  exposition  of 
those  researches  of  Professor  Matteucci,  which  have  been  made  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  the  Nervous  Force.  He  very 
properly  remarks  that,  although  such  a  subject  may  appear  misplaced  in 
a  treatise  on  the  "  Physical  Phenomena  of  Life,"  yet  there  is  just  ground 
for  ranking  it  in  the  same  category  with  those  other  agents, — flight,  heat, 
and  electricity, — which  have  so  close  a  relation  to  each  other,  although  it 
does  not  appear  identical  with  any  one  of  them.  We  cannot  but  regard 
the  question  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  nervous  force  and  elec- 
tricity, as  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  by  the  researches  of  Professor 
Matteucci.  In  addition  to  the  positive  results  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  he  has  obtained  many,  which  though  of  a  negative  character  are 
yet  very  important,  from  experiments  devised  to  test,  in  every  possible 
way,  the  presence  of  an  electric  current  in  nerves  which  were  exciting 
muscles  to  vigorous  contraction.  Although  these  experiments  were  made 
upon  the  largest  nervous  trunks  of  living  animals  of  considerable  size,  and 
with  the  most  delicate  galvanoscopes,  and  altogether  under  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  the  detection  of  an  electric  current  if  it  had  any  real 
existence,  yet  not  the  least  indication  of  any  such  could  be  obtained.  The 
phenomena  of  induced  contraction^  which  were  discovered  by  Professor 
Matteucci  some  years  since,  equally  indicate  that  nervous  force  and  elec- 
tricity are  two  distinct  agencies ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  prove  the  very 
close  analogy  which  exists  between  them.  Of  these  phenomena,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  account.  If  we  lay  the  nerve  of  a  galvanoscopic  firog, 
(see  p.  396),  upon  the  exposed  muscles  of  one  or  both  thighs  of  a  frog 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  cause  the  latter  to  contract  by  an 
irritation  of  any  kind  applied  to  the  nerves  or  to  the  spinal  cord,  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  of  the  galvanoscopic  frog  are  also  thrown  into  contrac- 
tion.   The  experiment  is  rendered  still  more  striking,  by  arranging  three 
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or  four  galTanodcopic  frogs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nenre  of  the  second 
shall  lie  upon  the  muscle  of  the  first,  the  nerve  of  the  third  upon  the 
muscle  of  the  second,  and  that  of  the  fourth  upon  the  muscle  of  the  third. 
Upon  irritating  the  nerve  of  the  first,  and  throwing  its  muscles  into  con- 
traction, the  muscles  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  will  also  he  thrown 
into  contraction,  each  having  its  action  induced  by  that  which  precedes,  and 
inducing  the  action  in  that  which  follows ;  just  as  in  a  succession  of  bodies, 
the  first  of  which  is  subjected  to  a  disturbance  of  its  electric  equihbrium. 
If  the  nerve  of  the  galvanoscopic  frog  be  laid,  not  upon  the  muscle  but 
upon  the  nerve  of  that  which  precedes  it,  no  contraction  is  induced.  And 
if  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  does  not  produce  muscular  contraction  in  the 
first  animal  (it  is  not  essential  that  frogs  should  be  employed),  no  action 
is  induced  in  the  succeeding.  Now  as  the  induced  contraction  takes  place 
as  well  when  the  nerves  of  the  first  animal  are  excited  by  any  other 
stimulus,  as  by  electricity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  induction  in  the  second 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  passage  of  electricity  from  the  first,  unless 
that  electricity  be  generated  either  in  the  action  of  the  nerve  or  in  that  of 
the  muscle.  The  experiments  already  cited  prove  that  the  action  of  the 
nerve  cannot  be  concerned ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  in  which 
particular  care  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  sources  of  fdlacy  occasioned  by 
the  muscular  current.  Professor  Matteucci  has  satisfied  himself  that  no  elec- 
tricity is  generated  by  muscular  contraction.  Moreover  he  found  that  by 
interposing  a  thin  layer  of  Venice  turpentine  between  the  thighs  of  the 
inducing  frog  and  the  nerve  of  the  galvanoscopic  frog  laid  upon  them,  he 
could  prevent  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  without  interfering  with 
the  action  induced  from  the  muscle  to  the  nerve. 

After  subniitdng  the  question  to  every  test  that  he  could  devise,  he  has 
been  led  to  consider  the  phenomenon  of  contraction  induced  in  muscles 
by  the  simple  contact  of  their  nerve  with  another  muscle  in  the  act  of 
contracting,  as  a  phenomenon  altogether  sui  generis  ;  and  as  indicating 
that  the  action  of  the  nervous  power  on  a  muscle  produces  a  peculiar 
condition  in  the  latter,  which  is  capable  in  its  turn  of  inducing  a  state  of 
nervous  excitation  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  brought  into  simple  contact 
with  it.  Thus  we  should  be  led  to  refer  the  nervous  power  to  the  same 
category  with  electricity  and  other  polar  forces,  by  which  simUar  pheno- 
mena of  induction  are  produced ;  and  there  is  this  further  analogy,  that 
one  of  these  forces  may  induce  another.  For  the  results  of  the  prerious 
experiments  would  lead  us  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  when  muscular  contrac- 
tions, sensations,  and  other  actions  of  the  nervous  system  are  performed 
in  respondence  to  the  electric  stimulus,  the  electricity  does  not  act  directly 
on  the  muscle  or  on  the  sensorium,  but  excites  or  induces  the  nervous 
force,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena;  just  as  heat 
induces  an  electric  disturbance  in  the  tourmahne  or  in  certain  metallic 
combinations,  or  as  light  induces  magnetism.  The  nervous  force  appears 
to  have  a  further  analogy  to  those  with  which  it  has  been  here  classed,  in 
being  ori^ated  by  chemical  changes ;  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  artenal  blood  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  nervous  matter 
constituting  a  principal  part  of  these  changes.  And  when  a  comparison 
is  made  between  the  mechanical  power  of  the  human  nervo-muscular 
system  and  that  of  any  machine  that  man  has  devised,  we  find  the  former 
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to  be  80  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  chemical  change 
which  has  taken  place,  as  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  nervous  force  has 
a  character  altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  its  mechanical  operations  being 
executed  solely  through  living  muscular  tissue,  but  being  exerted  through 
this  instrument  far  more  powerfully  than  those  of  any  other  force  de- 
Teloped  by  an  equal  amount  of  chemical  change. 

The  remaining  five  lectures  are  occupied  with  the  phenomena  of 
muscular  contraction  and  with  the  mechanism  of  its  application  in  the 
animal  body ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  action  of  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus; and  the  physical  phenomena  of  hearing  and  sieht.  All  these 
subjects  are  discussed,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  in  our  ordinary  physiolo- 
gical works ;  and  as  Professor  Matteucci  has  evidently  derived  the  greater 
part  of  his  information  from  these  sources,  especially  from  the  laborious 
and  detailed  investigations  of  MiiUer,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow 
him  through  his  exposition  of  these  topics ;  more  especially  as  our  analysis 
has  already  reached  its  due  limits.  We  shall  only  say  that,  although, 
these  lectures  contain  no  novelty,  they  embrace  a  very  clear  and  complete 
account  of  the  several  subjects  embraced  in  them. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  commend  this  little  work  to  the  careful  study 
of  our  younger  readers,  with  the  conviction  that  they  cannot  fail  to  profit 
by  it  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  wiU  give  them  a  well-digested  summary 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  physical  actions  going  on  in  the  living  body  ; 
and  if  this  summary  is  less  complete  on  some  points  than  could  be  desired, 
it  is  peculiarly  full  upon  others ;  and  whilst  the  former  topics  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  kind  on  which  ample  information  may  be  obtained  else- 
where, the  latter  are  such  as  will  be  almost  entirely  new  to  them,  and  are 
not  readily  accessible  in  any  other  form.  But  a  still  greater  advantage 
will  be  derived  from  its  perusal,  if  it  be  studied  as  an  example  of  l£e 
roper  method  of  scientific  investigation,  and  if  the  success  which  has 
een  attained  by  its  philosophic  author  become  an  inducement  to  others 
to  follow  in  the  same  path  of  inquiry  with  a  sagacity  and  perseverance  at 
all  approaching  his.  Nor  should  such  an  example  be  lost  upon  any  who 
are  desirous  of  elevating  the  character  of  physiological  and  medical  science, 
and  whose  inclinations  and  opportunities  lead  them  rather  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  purely  vital  phenomena  of  living  beings,  than  to  those  of  a 
mixed  or  of  a  purely  physical  character.  It  is  only  by  keeping  constantly 
in  view,  as  we  have  frequently  urged,  the  general  principles  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  by  exercising  yet  greater  caution  in  the  analysis  and 
comparison  of  results  than  is  elsewhere  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  conditions  under  which  vital  phenomena  occur, 
and  the  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  to  which  our  inferences  are  liable, 
that  such  researches  can  acquire  any  real  value  ;  and  it  is  consequently  the 
more  desirable  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  should  be  first  gained  with 
works  like  the  one  now  before  us,  which  gives  as  good  a  practical  lesson 
as  could  be  desired  on  the  art  of  observing,  experimenting  on,  and  gene- 
ralizing from,  the  phenomena  presented  by  living  animals. 
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Medieo-Chirurgieat  TroMactions.    Vol.  XXVIII. — London^  1845.  8to, 
pp.  623.    Six  plates. 

We  have  written  so  many  prefaces  to  the  notices  of  the  preceding 
Tolames  of  this  work,  that  we  can  find  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  general 
suhject.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  review  the  contente  of 
the  present  Yolome,  giving  the  titles  of  all  the  papers,  and  commenting 
on  such  as  most  call  for  or  hest  admit  of  commentary.  And  it  mast  not 
be  supposed  that  the  papers  not  commented  on  do  not  contain  matter  of 
value  or  importance.  All  deserve  perusal,  and  several  not  commented  on 
by  us  will  be  found  highly  interesting. 

I.  Coie  in  which  the  vena  cava  inferior  was  obstructed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  common  iliac  veins^  and  its  cavity  entirely  obliterated 
between  the  entrance  of  the  emulyent  and  hepatic  veins  ;  by  T.  B.  Peacock, 
H.D.  Physician  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate  Street. 

II.  On  the  classifcation,  structure,  and  development  of  the  eehinococcus 
hominis,  showing  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  a  species  of  eysticercus  ;  by 
Erasmus  Wilson,  f.r.s..  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary ; 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

III.  A  case  of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery^  cured  by  compression 
of  the  femoral  artery ;  by  B.  Greatrex,  Esq.  Surgeon,  and  W.  T.  C. 
Robinson.  Esq.  Assist.  Surgeon  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

IV.  On  extravasations  cf  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid^  and 
on  the  formation  of  the  false  membrane,  which  sometimes  envelopes  these 
extravasations ;  by  Presaott  Hewett,  Esq.  Curator  of  St.  Geoi^'s  Patho- 
logical Museum. 

The  effusions,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  last  paper,  are  found  in  four 
different  states.  In  the  first  and  simplest,  the  blood  recently  extra vasated, 
is  found  either  liquid,  or  coagulated  in  the  form  of  clots  or  of  a  tliin  mem- 
branous layer,  covering  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
If  life  be  prolonged  for  any  time,  this  membranous  layer  becomes  partially, 
or  almost  altogether  deprived  of  colouring  matter,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  false  membrane,  which  may  be  found  loose  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  or,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  be  pretty  firmly  connected 
with  the  parietal  arachnoid.  This  is  the  second  state.  When  thick  the 
membrane  is  often  divisible  into  distinct  layers.  Clots  of  blood,  and  cysts 
containing  serum  and  blood,  or  serum  alone,  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  substance  of  the  adventitious  tissue.  An  effusion  of  this  kind  has  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  In  the  third 
state,  the  extravasated  blood  is  fixed  to  the  free  surface  of  the  parietal 
arachnoid  by  a  fine,  delicate,  transparent  membrane,  apparently  possessing 
all  the  characters  of  the  serous  membrane  itself,  of  which  it  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  a  part.  The  blood  in  these  cases,  may  either  be  collected  in 
one  carity,  or  disseminated  in  patches  over  the  surface  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane, the  intervening  parts  of  which  present  a  natural  aspect.  In  the 
fourth  division,  the  blood  is  contained  in  a  completely  closed  bag,  which 
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may  be  detached  from  the  parietal  arachnoid,  and  with  its  contents  re- 
moyed  unbroken.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  such  encysted  collections 
correspond  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  If  the  disease 
be  of  some  standing,  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  may  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
potished,  or  it  may  be  intersected  with  fibro-cellular  bands,  running  in 
various  directions ;  sometimes  fibrinous  clots  are  found  adhering  to  this 
internal  surface.  After  a  certain  period,  the  walls  of  the  cyst  become  fully 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  the  cyst  itself  possesses  all  the  physio- 
logical characters  of  an. original  serous  membrane. 

How  are  these  cysts  and  attaching  membranes  formed  ?  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  irritation  of  the  effused  blood  gives  rise  to  an  exudation 
of  lymph;  but  this  explanation,  according  to  Mr.  Hewett,.is  altogether 
unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  majority  of  cases,  seeing  that  any  evidence  of 
inflammation,  beyond  their  presence,  is  altogether  wanting.  He  believes 
they  are  formed  by  the  blood  itself;  and  in  support  of  this  view  brings 
fonft'ard  several  examples  in  which  similar  efiusions,  in  various  localities, 
have  become  thus  surrounded  without  the  supervention  of  any  inflammatory 
process. 

y.  On  the  colostrum  of  the  cow;  by  John  Davy,  h.d.  p.r.s..  Inspector 
General  of  Army  Hospitals,  f.r.s. 

Yl.  Case  of  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine,  in  which  the  ascending 
colon  was  opened  with  success,  the  patient  dying  three  months  afterwards 
of  another  disease;  by  Samuel  Evans,  Esq.  of  Derby. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  case.  The  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  rendered  success  most  doubtful ;  yet 
the  patient  recovered  perfectly  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  had 
regained  a  good  measure  of  health  and  strength,  when  imprudence  in 
diet  and  exercise  brought  on  an  attack  of  peritonitis,  with  diabetic  urine, 
which  proved  fatal.  The  operation  performed  ttras  Callisen's  modified  by 
Amussat. 

YII.  On  the  mortality  in  prisons,  and  the  diseases  most  frequently 
fatal  to  prisoners:  by  W.  Baly,  m.d..  Physician  to  the  Millbank  Prison, 
and  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

We  beg  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  very  valuable 
communication.  In  it  the  author  has  most  conclusively  shown,  from  ex- 
tensive statistical  researches,  that  the  state  of  imprisonment  induces  a  rate 
of  mortahty  much  higher  than  that  which  prevails  among  the  same  class 
of  persons  unconfined ;  that  this  mortality,  in  some  few  instances,  is  the 
result  of  certain  endemic  influences,  but  that  the  development  of  tuber- 
cular disease,  under  various  forms,  is  by  fEur  the  most  efficient  operative 
cause. 

VIII.  Observations  on  cleft  palate,  and  on  staphyloraphy ;  by  W. 
Fe]^;asson,  Esq.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the  various  forms  of  cleft  palate,  and  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  different  operations  which  have  been  performed  for  its  cure, 
the  author  describes  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  he  has  been  led  to 
adopt  from  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  parts. 
He  believes  that  the  chief  mechanical  obstacles  to  the  junction  of  the 
margin  in  the  mesial  line,  are  the  levator  palati  and  palato-pharyngeus 
muscles,  and  he  consequently  advises  the  division  of  these,  by  which  means 
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all  motory  power  in  the  soft  palate  is,  for  the  time  being,  destroyed.  The 
following  is  a  short  account  of  his  operation: 

**  With  a  knife  whose  blade  is  somewhat  like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  the  cutting 
edge  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  the  flat  surfoce  being  bent 
semicircularly,  I  make  an  incision  about  half  an  inch  lon^,  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  nares,  a  little  above  and  parallel  with  the  palatme  flaps,  and  across  a 
line  straight  downwards  from  the  lower  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which 
I  divide  the  levator-palati  muscle  on  both  sides,  just  above  its  attachment  to  the 
palate.  Next  I  pare  the  edges  of  the  fissure  with  a  straight  blunt-pointed  bistoury, 
removing  little  more  than  the  mucous  membrane ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  long 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  I  divide  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fouces,  immediately 
behind  the  tonsil,  and,  if  it  seems  necessary,  cut  across  the  anterior  pillar  too ; 
the  wound  in  each  part  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent.  Lastly,  tlie 
stitches  are  introduced  by  means  of  a  curved  needle,  set  in  a  handle ;  and,  the  tlireads 
being  tied  so  as  to  keep  the  cut  edges  of  the  fissure  accurately  in  contact,  the 
operation  is  completed.  These  different  incisions  may  be  made  in  the  order  here 
detailed,  or  possibly  it  may  be  found  most  convenient  to  divide  the  palato-pha- 
ryngeus  first,  next  the  levator  palati,  and  then  to  pare  the  edges  when  the  mus- 
cular action  has  been  taken  off.** 

Two  cases  are  narrated  in  which  the  operation  was  practised  with  suc- 
cess. The  plan  seems  worthy  of  full  trial,  being  founded  on  correct  scientific 
principles. 

IX.  On  the  pulsating  tumours  of  bone,  with  the  account  of  a  case  in 
which  a  ligature  was  placed  around  the  common  iliac  artery  ;  by  Edward 
Stanley,  f.r.s.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

There  are  three  difierent  sources  of  pulsation  in  these  tumours.  Most 
commonly  the  proximity  of  a  large  arterial  trunk  is  the  cause.  Of  this 
condition  Mr.  Stanley  mentions  several  instances.  In  more  rare  cases  the 
pulsation  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  blood-vessels  and  blood- 
cells,  constituting  a  sort  of  erectQe  tissue  within  the  tumour.  The  case  in 
which  the  common  iliac  was  recently  tied,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  was  of 
this  nature.  It  originated  in  the  ilium,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism. 
The  man  died  from  peritonitis  on  the  third  day.  Still  more  rarely 
the  pulsation  is  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  arteries  of  the  osseous 
tissue. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  respect  of  these  tumours  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  diagnosis.  They  simulate  aneurisms  so  closely  that  it  is  some- 
times altogether  impossible  accurately  to  determine  which  disease  the 
surgeon  has  to  treat. 

X.  Description  of  a  malformation  of  the  duodenum,  with  notices  of 
analogous  cases  :  by  Robert  Boyd,  m.d..  Resident  physician,  St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary. 

The  malformation  was  discovered  in  the  body  of  a  stiU-bom  male  infant. 
The  organ  was  somewhat  of  an  oval  shape,  six  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  lowest  and  widest  part,  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
canal  was  completely  closed  by  a  transverse  membrane.  Two  inches  and 
a  quarter  above  this  a  valve  extended  across,  nearly  half  closing  the  gut ; 
it  proceeded  from  the  concave  side,  the  central  attachment  of  the  septum 
being  opposite  the  mesentery.  The  stomach  was  natural.  The  remainder 
of  the  small  intestines  were  very  small,  and  the  large  intestines  were  not 
fully  developed.    The  contents  of  the  cranium  were  naturaL 
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XI.  Com  of  remarkable  hypertrophy  in  the  finger%  in  a  girl,  with  a 
notice  of  some  similar  cases  ;  by  T.  B.  Curling,  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  London  Hospital,  &c. 

XIL  On  the  ophthalmia  of  puerperal  women ;  by  Robert  Lee,  M.D. 
F.E.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician  to 
the  British  Lying-in  Hospital ;  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  George's 
Hospital. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Lee  brings  forward  several  cases  in  proof  of  his  opinion 
that  this  formidable  and  rapidly  destructiye  affection  of  the  eyes,  is  con- 
nected with,  and  consequent  upon,  uterine  phlebitis.  His  views  appear 
to  us  important,  and  consonant  with  truth. 

XIII.  Additional  observations  on  obstructions  of  the  pulmonary  arteries; 
by  James  Paget,  f.e.g.s..  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  and  Warden  of  the 
College  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

This  is  an  appendix  to  a  paper  in  the  last  vol.  of  the  Transactions.  It  con- 
tains the  account  of  an  extremely  interesting  case,  of  a  man  under  treatment 
for  stricture  of  the  urethra,  who  presented  no  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
obstruction,  had  been  only  heard  to  cough  once  very  slightly,  and  casually 
mentioned  that  at  times  his  breath  was  momentarily  rather  short.  He  died 
suddenly,  while  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  perfect  general  health  ;  the 
fatal  event  seemingly  having  been  induced  by  the  exertion  of  defsecation. 
No  disease  of  any  moment  was  found  either  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  but 
nearly  all  the  branches  beyond  the  primary  divisions  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  contained  clots  of  blood,  which  Mr.  Paget  conceived  to  be  from  three 
to  ten  days  old.  Some  very  interesting  questions  are  suggested  to  the 
mind  by  such  cases  as  these.  How  can  life  be  prolonged  with  so  much 
comfort,  while  the  circulation  through  such  an  important  organ  is  so 
creatly  obstructed  ?  Mr.  Paget  believes  this  is  effected  by  the  proportionally 
diminished  rapidity  of  the  systemic  circulation,  which  follows  upon  the 
decreased  quantity  of  blood  conveyed  to  the  left  ventricle  from  the  lungs. 
But  as  the  original  causes  continue  in  operation,  the  blood  ceases,  or  nearly 
ceases,  to  flow  in  the  systemic  vessels ;  the  brain  and  heart  become  deprived 
of  their  natural  stimulus,  and  sudden  or  gradual  death  is  the  result.  But 
how  is  the  coagulation  effected  when  there  is  no  external  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion ?  Mr.  Paget  is  of  opinion  that  it  depends  upon  an  altered  condition  of 
the  blood  itself,  by  which  its  adhesive  properties  are  augmented,  and  he 
points  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  on  record, 
(in  the  present  among  others,)  the  kidneys  have  been  found  more  or  less 
affected  with  Bright*s  disease. 

XIV.  Two  cases  of  anesthesia  and  loss  of  motory  function  of  the  fifth 
nerve ;  by  James  Dixon,  Esq.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

These  cases  are  careinlly  observed  and  well  narrated,  and  illustrate  some 
interesting  points  in  physiology. 

XV.  Account  of  a  case  of  external  and  internal  cephalhcematoma,  com- 
plicated unth  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone  in  a  new-bom  infant ; 
by  Charles  West,  M.n.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children,  and  Physician  Accoucheur 
to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  a  female  infant,  lived  for  twenty-five  days,  and 
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then  died  in  convulsions,  having  exhibited  no  head  symptomB  nntil  two 
days  before  death.  The  blood  was  e£Fdsed  under  the  pericranium,  and 
between  the  skull  and  dura  mater ;  it  had  evidently  been  poured  out  in 
successive  layers.  The  internal  clot  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
newly-formed  bone.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tumour 
resulted  from  unnatural  violence. 

XVI.  Large  opening  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra^  caused  by 
sloughing,  and  attended  by  considerable  loss  of  structure,  successfully 
treated  by  operation,  with  remarks  ;  by  F.  Le  6ros  Clark,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

This  opening  was  in  the  portion  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  scrotum, 
and  extending  a  very  little  way  into  the  scrotal  division.  Its  length,  when 
the  penis  was  turned  up,  was  about  1  i  inch,  and  the  two  margins  were 
so  far  separated  as  to  leave  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra  entirely  exposed. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Clark's  account  of  the  operation,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  proposed  by  Dieffenbach : 

A  large-sized  (No.  10)  elastic  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
stilet  beine  removed,  an  assistant  was  directed  to  hold  the  penis  against  the 
pubes;  with  a  small  scalpel  I  then  first  removed  an  inverted  portion  of  skin 
which  bounded  the  opening  posteriorly  at  the  scrotum.  I  next  made,  in  suc- 
cession, four  incisions  through  the  integument,  each  commencing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  the  urethral  deficiency:  two  of  these  extended,  in 
contrary  directions,  upwards  and  outwards  on  the  sides  of  the  penis,  the  other 
two  downwards  and  outwards  on  the  scrotum.  Each  pair  of  incisions  thus  in- 
cluded a  nearly  rectangular  piece  of  skin  between  them ;  and  a  flap  on  each  side 
was  thus  marked  out,  which  grew  broader  as  it  extended  outwards.  1  then  pro- 
ceeded {^without  paring  the  edges,  on  which  I  did  not  at  all  depend  for  adhesion) 
to  dissect  up  these  flaps,  commencing  from  the  margin  of  the  urethra  and  advanc- 
ing  outwards,  so  as  to  raise  the  two  flaps  in  question.  This  being  effected,  1 
waited  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  surface-bleeding  had 
been  arrested,  and  then  undertook  the  concluding  step  of  the  operation,  whidi 
was  to  bring  these  flaps  over  the  urethra,  and  apply  tnem  surface  to  surface,  not 
edge  to  edge.  For  this  purpose  I  had  prepared  four  small  quadrilateral  pieces  of 
stiff  leather,  about  half  an  inch  square,  and  perforated.  These  were  applied,  two 
and  two,  opposite  each  other,  and  kept  in  position  by  platina  wires,  which  I  passed 
Uirough  the  leather  of  each  side  and  the  intervening  folds  of  skin,  and  fastened  by 
twisting  the  ends  together.  In  this  way  the  flaps  were  sustained  in  relation, 
forming  a  ridge  which  projected  a  little  above  the  pieces  of  leather,  a  small  inter- 
vening portion  being  left  uncompressed.  The  operation  was  completed  by  a 
semilunar  incision  on  either  side  of  the  penis,  parallel  to  the  flaps,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  any  after  tension ;  ana  three  or  four  sutures  were  employed 
at  the  extremities  of  the  wound." 

The  cure  was  eventually  complete,  and  we  think  the  case  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  surgeon. 

XVII.  The  pathology  of  mental  diseases  :  by  John  Webster,  m.d.  fji.s.. 
Consulting  Physician  to  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  a  paper,  which  we  formerly  noticed,  in  the  26th  vol. 
of  the  Transactions,  and  contains  the  account  of  a  number  of  further  dis- 
sections of  persons  who  died  insane,  which  furnished  the  following  general 
results.  The  number  of  dissections  was  36.  In  33  cases  the  pia  mater 
was  infiltrated.  In  30,  there  was  turgidity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.    In  26,  eflfusion  of  water  had  taken  place  in 
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the  Yentiicles.  In  1 6,  there  was  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid. 
In  12,  fluid  was  met  with  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  9,  the  consistence 
of  the  brain  was  altered  from  its  normal  condition.  In  8,  patches,  or 
bloody  points,  appeared  on  the  cut  medullary  surfaces.  In  5,  the  colour 
of  the  medullary,  or  cortical  substance,  was  altered  from  its  healthy  hue 
to  a  pink,  mottled,  or  rosy  tint ;  and  in  4,  blood  was  effused  in  the  brain. 
There  were  also  other  morbid  changes  of  structure  of  a  less  important 
character. 

Dr.  Webster  gives,  likewise,  some  tables  which  show  that  the  preva- 
lence of  insanity  increased  with  the  increased  temperature  of  the  season, 
and  that  the  greatest  number  of  cures  took  place  during  the  autumnal 
and  winter  months. 

XVIII.  On  wme  of  the  causes  of  pericarditis,  especially  acute  rheumatism 
and  Bright* s  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  with  incidental  observations  on  the 
frequency  and  on  some  of  the  causes  of  various  other  internal  infiamma^ 
turns  i  by  John  Taylor,  h.d..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University 
College,  and  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 

This  is  one  of  those  productions  that  defy  analysis.  The  facts  are  too 
numerous  for  condensation,  and  too  necessary  for  the  argument  to  allow 
of  omission  or  abridgment.  We  have  rarely  perused  any  paper  that  con- 
ferred more  honour  on  the  writer,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  an  act  of 
simple  justice  in  urging  our  readers,  not  merely  to  go  through,  but  to 
study  its  contents.  Expanded,  and  further  illustrated,  it  would  form  one 
of  the  most  valuable  monographs  we  possess,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the 
author  will  give  it  to  the  profession  in  this  shape.  The  main  object  in 
view  is  to  establish  the  very  important  fact,  that  by  far  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  pericarditis  are  two  blood  diseases,  viz.  acute  rheumatism  and 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney.  This  doctrine  is  supported  by  extensive 
statistical  records,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  conclusively  proved.  The  final 
conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives  are  thus  briefly  stated.  1 .  That 
acute  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease,  in  its  advanced  stages,  have  an 
equal  tendency  to  produce  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  2.  That  acute 
rheumatism  has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  pericarditis  and  endocar- 
ditis than  has  Bright* s  disease  when  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  originality 
of  these  views  wUl  be  at  once  evident  to  all.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
deepest  attention,  and  open  up  a  wide  and  most  interesting  field  for  future 
investigations. 

XIX.  Case  of  excision  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  in  an  example  of 
morbus  coxarius ;  by  W.  Fergusson,  esq..  Professor  of  Surgery  in  King*8 
College,  London. 

The  case  terminated  most  favorably,  being  only  the  second  of  the  kind 
which  has  had  a  like  result  in  Britain. 

XX.  On  the  minute  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  on  the  formation  of 
pulmonary  tubercles;  by  G.  Rainey,  esq.,  h.b.c.s.,  Microscopist  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  lungs  are  made  up  of  bronchial  tubes,  bronchial  intercellular  pas- 
sages, and  air-cells.  The  intercellular  passages  are  the  continuation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  distinction  between  the  two  being  the  deficiency  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  terminates  abruptly  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  the  remainder  of  the  passage  and  the 
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air-cells  being  lined  by  a  yery  fine,  delicate,  and  distinctly  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  has  no  epitheHum.  The  intercellular  passage  terminates  in 
an  air-cell,  which  is  not  dilated,  as  stated  by  Reisseissen,  but  of  about  the 
same  diameter  as  the  passage.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  observation. 

The  air-cells  are  small,  irregular,  but  generally  four-sided,  cavities  of 
various  sizes,  the  most  central  being  smallest  and  most  vascular ;  they 
communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  intercellular  passage. 
The  walls  or  partitions,  faiy  which  they  are  separated  from  one  another, 
consist  of  a  single  plexus  of  vessels,  inclosed  in  a  fold  of  membrane.  The 
structure,  above  described,  can  be  seen  in  the  foetal  lung ;  and,  therefore, 
the  cells  are  not  produced,  as  Mr.  Addison  describes,  by  dilatation  of  the 
lobular  passages." 

According  to  Mr.  Bainey's  observations,  tubercular  matter  is  poured 
into  the  cells  from  their  lining  membrane,  gradually  fills  them,  compresses 
the  septa,  and  obliterates  the  vessels,  and  thus  gradually  becomes  disin- 
tegrated.   He  denies  the  inflammatory  origin  of  this  morbid  product. 

XXI.  Two  cases  of  aneurism^  in  which  there  was  neither  pulsation  nor 
abnormal  sound;  by  T.  A.  Barker,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

XXII.  An  account  of  a  singular  case,  in  which  there  was  a  black  secre- 
tion from  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  face;  by  W. 
Teevan,  esq.,  m.k.c.s. 


Art.  VI. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports.    Second  Series.    Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VI ;  Oct, 
1844 ;  April  and  Oct.  \846.— London. 

We  feel  ourselves  in  the  same  predicament  with  these  Reports,  as  with 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  previously  noticed.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, proceed  at  once  to  our  task  without  further  ceremony. 

No.  IV. 

I.  Case  of  poisoning  by  opium ;  by  A.  S.  Taylor.  This  case  is  in- 
teresting from  the  quantity  of  poison  taken,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  elapsed  before  death.  The  subject  was  a  male  child,  aged  14  months : 
it  must  have  had  at  least  three  grains  of  opium,  and  probably  much  more, 
and  yet  it  lived  for  eighteen  hours.  No  poison  could  be  detected  in  the 
contents  either  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  , 

The  narration  of  the  case  is  followed  by  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
various  tests  for  opium,  and  the  method  of  employing  them.  As  a  trial- 
test,  Mr.  Taylor  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  which  will  detect  the  meconic  acid  contained  in  the  160th  part 
of  a  grain  of  opium.  In  order  to  employ  it,  a  portion  of  the  suspected 
liquid,  if  viscid,  should  be  slightly  diluted  with  water ;  if  coloured,  it 
should  be  so  diluted  that  any  change  of  colour,  on  adding  the  test,  may 
be  at  once  perceptible.  The  test  should  be  saturated  and  neutral,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible ;  it  should  be  added  guttatim  to  the  suspected  liquids, 
an  equal  portion  of  the  untested  solution  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
glass,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  efiects.    If  opium  be  present,  a  dark 
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red  colour  will  be  immediately  brought  out  (permeconate  of  iron)  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  this  red  colour  is  not  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  corrosiye  sublimate.  If  no  chiuige  of  colour 
should  be  produced  by  the  sesquichloride,  and  the  liquid  be,  at  the  same 
time,  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  admit  of  no  further  reduction  in  bulk 
by  concentration,  then  it  will  be  useless  to  seek  for  opium ;  as  the  quantity, 
if  any  be  present,  will  be  too  small  for  any  known  process  of  separation." 

It  is  a  question  often  asked  by  juries,  —how  small  a  quantity  of  such 
and  such  a  poison  can  you  detect  7  To  supply  an  answer  to  this  question 
in  regard  to  opium,  Mr.  Taylor  performed  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  following  results. 

In  the  tables  below,  the  first  column  represents  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  the  substance  detected ;  the  second,  the  quantity  of  opium  to  which 
it  IS  equivalent ;  the  third,  the  weight  of  water  or  liquid  compared  with 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance  tested ;  and  the  fourth,  the  actual 
quantity  of  liquid  used  in  the  experiment : 


19  3  4 

If  ur.  Morph.        Opium.  Dilution.  Water. 

Nitric  ftc     •     .      .      the  15th  gr.       (=>I*8gr.)  3it0  20  drops. 

SeMjuichlor.  iron       .           llth           (=1-6  gr.)  S31  21 

Iodic  acid    .      .      .          100th           (=0*18  gr.)  1300  13 


From  this  it  is  clear  that  iodic  acid  is  the  most  delicate  test  for  morphia, 
but  it  is  open  to  the  greatest  number  of  objections,  for  an  accoimt  of 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  original. 

The  next  table  shows  how  small  a  fractional  quantity  of  meconic  acid 
Mr.  Taylor  has  succeeded  in  detecting  by  means  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron.    The  columns  have  the  same  significance  as  in  the  former  one. 


1 

9 

3 

4 

Meconic  ac 

Opium. 

Dilution. 

Water. 

the  220th  gr. 

(«  -075  gr.) 

880 

4drop« 

877th  gr. 

(=  043  gr.) 

13572 

30 

570th  gr. 

(=  -028  gr.) 

14820 

25 

880th  gr. 

(=i-0J8gr.) 

14080 

16 

S640th  gr. 

(«  -006  gi.) 

15840 

6 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  experiments  the  substances  used 
were  pure. 

II.  On  the  action  of  digitalis,  and  its  usee  in  diseases  of  the  heart ; 
W.  Munk,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary. 

This  is  one  of  those  performances  which  we  hail  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  were  they  more  numerous  we  should  be  in  a  better  position 
to  contend  with  disease,  and  (what  is  of  far  smaller  importance,  but  still 
of  some  moment)  to  answer  the  frequent  taunts  of  our  homoeopathic 
opponents. 

Dr.  Munk  has  drawn  his  conclusions  from  upwards  of  400  experiments 
with  this  drug,  made  with  care,  and  recorded  with  accuracy ;  and  he  has, 
we  think,  established  some  very  important  points. 

It  is  well  known  that  digitalis  exerts  its  influence  specially  on 
two  organs— the  heart  and  the  kidneys.  Now  it  appears  from  the  re- 
searches before  us,  that  these  results  depend  very  much  upon  the  pre- 
paration employed — ^the  tincture  afiecting  the  heart — the  infusion  acting 
upon  the  kidneys.  If  it  be  desired  to  lower  the  action  of  the  heart  de- 
cidedly,  as  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  the  tincture  should  be  given  alone,  in 
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moderately  fhll  doses.  K  we  wish  to  reHere  the  palpitations^  dyspnea, 
&c.  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  distress  of  those  who  soffer  from 
valTolar  disease,  dilatation,  &c.  the  tincture  should  be  given  in  combi* 
nation  with  camphor,  assafoetida,  musk,  or  other  antispasmodics.  In 
cither  case  the  patient  should  abstain  from  all  exertion  of  mind  or  body. 
A  plethoric  conmtion  is  unfavorable  to  the  action  of  the  drug,  and  should 
be  removed  before  its  administration. 

When  the  diuretic  action  is  required,  the  infusion  should  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and  the 
patient  should  take  moderate  exercise,  and  have  the  loins  warmly  dad, 
avoiding  the  production  of  diaphoresis. 

Dr.  Munk  suspends  its  use  if  the  pulse  falls  below  60,  and  does  not 
persevere  longer  than  a  week,  if  the  medicinal  effects  are  not  readily  pro- 
duced. With  these  precautions  he  has  rarely  seen  any  injurious  effects 
from  its  employment. 

III.  Remarks  on  the  pathology  of  iritis;  by  J.  F.  France,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  syphilitic  and  arthritic  iritis,  to  point  out  the  chief 
diagnostic  marks,  and  the  modification  of  treatment  required. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  syphilitic  iritis,  the  first  morbid  chan^  in  the 
membrane  itself  are  commonly  observed  at  or  close  to  the  margm  of  the 
pupil,  where  the  iris  is  found  not  only  to  have  its  mobility  impaired  and 
its  brilliancy  tarnished,  but  the  sharpness  of  that  margin  lost ;  and,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  natural  colour  of  the  iris,  at  one  or  more  inflamed 
points,  which  appear  thickened,  is  seen  to  give  place  to  the  development 
of  a  dusky  reddQsh-brown  hue.  This  colour,  as  the  disease  and  tumefac- 
tion advance,  becomes  more  striking,  but  it  is  sometimes  obscured  to  a 
certain  extent  by  fibrin  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Generally,  however,  there  is  only  sufficient  exudation  from  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  aqueous  membrane  to  attach  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  perhaps  cover,  more  or  less,  its  contracted 
aperture.  In  some  cases,  very  minute  dark-brown  circular  specks,  with 
well-defined  margins,  appear  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea,  and  these, 
when  present,  are  strongly  presumptive  evidences  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  rusty  colour  of  the  tumefied  spots  on  the  iris  Mr.  France  has 
found  to  depend  upon  a  network  of  distended  vessels  ramifying  over 
them. 

In  arthritic  iritis  the  dullness  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  much  more 
extensive  and  considerable ;  and,  if  the  disease  be  not  quickly  checked, 
the  entire  circle  of  the  pupillary  mai^^in  is  soon  fixed  by  lymph  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  and  even  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil  may  be  thickly 
overspread  with  this  effusion,  which  presents  very  ^nerally  a  white  or 
yellowish-white  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  iris  is  not  partially  dis- 
coloured in  rusty-looking  spots,  but  has  an  uniform  greenish  or  yellowish 
hue.  In  fact,  in  this  form,  the  lining  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  the 
serous  covering  of  the  iris  are,  in  common  with  the  sclerotic,  the  principal 
seat  of  disease,  while,  in  the  syphilitic  form,  the  inflammation  chiefly  at- 
tacks the  parenchymatous  structure. 

In  treatment  of  the  arthritic  variety,  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be 
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more  sparingly  used  than  in  the  syphilitic^  and  the  constitutional  effect  of 
mercury  is  not  required.  Conium  sometimes  exerts  great  influence  over 
this  form  of  disease  when  given  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains  thrice  daily. 
An  early  recourse  to  tonics  and  alkalies  is  generally  requisite. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  several  well-narrated  and  instructive  cases. 

IV.  Account  of  a  specimen  of  partial  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh' 
hone,  and  of  the  proper  source  of  nutrition  of  the  head  of  the  bone;  by  J. 
Wilkinson  King.    With  two  plates. 

V.  On  paracentesis  thoracis.  Additional  cases ;  by  H.  M.  Hughes,  m.d. 
The  whole  number  of  cases  now  amounts  to  25.    Of  these  13  have 

fairly  recovered,  2  have  at  least  partially  recovered,  and  ten  have  ulti- 
mately died  of  other  diseases,  generally  connected  with  that  for  which 
the  operation  was  performed,  but  entirely  independent  of  its  performance. 

VI — and  No.  VI,  VIII.  Select  clinical  reports^  with  observations ;  by 
George  H.  Barlow,  m.a.,  m.d.  We  join  these  two  valuable  communications 
together,  because  the  facts  and  arguments  in  both  are  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  same  general  principles  ;  and  we  may  state,  in  limine^ 
that  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  better  specimen  of  the  application  of  sound 
inductive  reasoning  to  the  elucidation  of  any  point  in  pathology. 

The  first  portion  is  occupied  with  the  narration  of  two  cases  of  fatal 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  In  the  first  case,  the  seat  of  obstniction  was 
in  the  colon,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  which  twisted  upon  itself,  so  as  to 
cause  two  points  of  constriction.  In  the  second,  the  jejunum  was  com- 
pressed by  a  band  of  false  membrane,  which  also  narrowed  the  cavity  of  a 
portion  of  ileum  passing  under  it.  In  neither  case  was  the  cavity  of  the 
gut  entirely  closed.  But,  though  the  pathological  conditions  were  so  si- 
milar in  nature,  the  symptoms  varied  in  some  important  respects.  In  the 
first  case  there  was  little  or  no  abdominal  pain  at  the  commencement ;  in 
the  second  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  In  the  first  case  there 
was  great  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  second  there  was 
none.  In  the  first  the  urine  was  abundant  in  quantity ;  in  the  second 
that  secretion  was  almost  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  first  case  the  cir- 
culation was  well  maintained  in  the  extremities,  until  symptoms  of  per- 
foration manifested  themselves ;  in  the  second  there  was  early  collapse. 
Now  these  diflerences  were  clearly  dependent  upon  the  variation  in  the 
seat  of  obstruction,  and  accordingly,  from  a  consideration  of  them  and 
the  results  of  other  case.  Dr.  Barlow  has  grounded  upon  them  the  follow- 
ing rules  of  diagnosis  in  these  often  obscure  cases : 

^'  It  appears,  then,  that  in  cases  of  constipation,  where  there  is  ereat  abdominal 
distension,  with  little  or  no  sickness  till  a  late  period  of  the  disease,  and  an 
abundant  secretion  of  urine,  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  in  the  colon  or  rectum ; 
and  if  there  be  no  great  deeree  of  pain  or  tenderness,  this  obstruction  is  probably 
dependent  upon  some  mechanical  cause.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abdo- 
men appears  empty,  or  but  moderately  distended— when  there  is  early  vomiting 
and  great  deficiency  of  urine — and,  more  especially,  when  to  these  ^mptoms 
there  are  added  considerable  pain,  with  a  tendency  to  collapse,  the  affection  is 
probably  in  the  course  of  the  small  intestines,  and,  for  the  most  part,  near  the 
pylorus ;  but  when  the  last-named  symptoms  are  present,  with  the  exception  of 
deficient  urine,  the  disease  is  either  in  the  caecum  or  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine.*' 

In  respect  of  treatment.  Dr.  Barlow  jnost  wisely  deprecates  the  perse- 
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Tering  nse  of  drastic  purgatiyesy  as  being  inefficient  in  themiselTeSy  and 
calculated  to  produce  serious  mischief. 

Supposing,  then,**  he  says,  "  in  a  case  of  constipation  which  has  lasted  sereral 
days,  that  it  appears  probable,  from  the  distension  of  the  abdomen,  the  absence  of 
sickness,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine,  that  the  obstruction  is  situated  in 
the  lower  bowels,  the  first  step  should  be  to  exhibit  some  efficient  but  not  irri- 
tating purgative,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  calomel  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  fol- 
lowed, in  a  few  bonrs,  by  castor-oil,  which  may  be  a^in  repeated— or  four  or  five 
grains  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  one  of  extract  of  byoscyamu%  may 
be  given  every  hour,  for  six  or  eight  hours;  or,  should  time  be  allowed  by  thie 
absence  of  any  very  urgent  symptoms,  both  the  above  means  may  be  tried. 
Copious  enemata  should  also  be  administered  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty -four 
hours ;  and  where  there  exists  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, a  full  bleeding  should  be  early  had  recourse  to. 

"  Should  no  evacuation  be  obtained  by  these  means,  it  may  be  well  to  explore 
the  rectum  with  a  finger  or  a  bougie,  or  both,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  any  obstruction  in  that  part  of  the  bowel.  The  flexible  tube  should 
next  be  cautiously  introduced,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  well  washed  out 
by  copious  injections  of  warm  water,  which  may  be  drawn  oft  by  the  stomach- 
pump.  After  this  has  been  done  two  or  three  times,  there  will  generally  be  an 
opportunity  of  feeling  the  extremity  of  the  tube  through  the  abdominal  parietes^ 

by  which  its  direction  and  the  position  of  the  bowel  may  be  ascertained  

Snould  there  be  a  simple  distension,  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
intestine  will  empty  itself  into  the  distended  part ;  and,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
this,  a  moderate  purgative  may  again  be  administered,  and  a  turpentine  enema 
thrown  up  by  the  flexible  tube.  But,  should  no  evacuation  be  procured  in  tliis 
manner,  it  will  become  probable  that  there  is  a  second  obstruction  above  the  dis- 
tended portion.  The  farther  exhibition  of  purgatives  by  the  mouth  will  then  be 
useless,  or  even  injurious,  and  our  efforts  should  be  limited  to  the  persevering  wash- 
ing out  of  the  lower  bowels,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium ; 
as  It  may  happen  even  yet,  that,  by  diminishing  the  distension,  the  pressure  at  the 
points  may  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  tne  contents  of 
the  bowel.'* 

Should,  howeyer,  all  these  means  fail,  it  will  be  advisable  to  open  the 
colon  in  the  loins. 

We  now  come  to  the  inquiry,  how  does  obstruction  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal  influence  the  secretion  of  urine  ?  And  this  leads 
our  author  into  a  very  interesting  discussion,  in  which  he  attempts,  and 
we  think  successfully,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  following  proposition : 

"  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  received  into  the  smaU  intestines, 
or  the  circuit  through  the  portal  system  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  or  thence 
through  the  lun^s  and  heart  into  the  systemic  circulation,  be  obstructed,  or  if 
there  be  extensive  disorganization  of  the  kidneys,  the  due  secretion  of  urine 
cannot  be  effected.** 

Into  the  steps  of  his  argument  we  haye  not  space  to  enter:  they  consist 
of  a  series  of  cases,  illustrating  in  succession  the  effects  of  obstrnction  in 
the  seyeral  parts  of  the  circuit  above  noticed,  and  the  existence,  in  each, 
of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  urinary  secretion.  Thus,  in  the  case 
already  alluded  to,  the  sickness  prevented  the  reception  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  into  the  system ;  in  case  4,  the  ascending  cava  was  filled 
with  morbid  deposit ;  in  cases  5  and  6,  there  was  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  through  the  lungs  ;  in  case  7,  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  lungs ;  in  case  8,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood 
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throngh  the  heart ;  and  in  case  9,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  from 
the  heart.  In  all  these  the  one  constant  symptom  was  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  series  is  completed  by  the  narration  of  a 
Tery  remarkable  case,  in  which,  from  extensive  disorganization  of  the 
kidney,  scarcely  any  solid  matters  were  eliminated  by  that  organ,  and  the 
patient  died  comatose,  though  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  was  passed 
daily.  We  strongly  recommend  these  papers  to  the  careful  attention  of 
our  readers.    They  are  illustrated  by  five  plates. 

VII.  Medical  reports  from  the  books  of  the  clinical  wards,  toith  re- 
marks ;  by  J.  C.  Brereton.  These  are  interesting,  and  well  worth  reading ; 
but  do  not  admit  of  analysis. 

VIII.  Report  of  cases  of  injuries  to  the  abdomen, 

IX.  An  abstract  of  the  two  half-yearly  Reports  of  the  Clinical  Society, 
for  1843 ;  by  E.  L.  Birkett,  m.b. 


I.  On  the  pathology  of  phthisis  ;  by  T.  Addison,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Hospital.    With  five  coloured  plates. 

I]),thi8  paper  the  author  pursues  the  course  of  his  former  investigations, 
bringing  forward  additional  evidence  in  support  of  his  position,  that  in- 
durations of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  may  give  rise  to  all  the  ordinary 
signs  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and  prove  fatal,  without  there  being  a  single 
tubercle  in  any  part  of  those  organs.  To  this  form  of  disease  he  gives 
the  name  oi pneumonic  phthisis. 

This  pneumonic  phUiisis  may  be  acute;  the  deposits  and  inflamed 
tissue  softening  down  and  disorganizing  at  once,  without  any  attempt 
whatever  being  made  at  induration  or  repair,  thereby  constituting  one 
form  of  acute  or  galloping  consumption.  It  may  be  acuto-chronic ;  of 
which  there  are  three  varieties.  1 .  The  inflammation,  though  more  or 
less  acute,  is  slower  and  more  insidious  in  its  course,  and  manifests  some 
attempts  at  repair,  as  indicated  by  various  stages  and  degrees  of  indura- 
tion. The  induration,  nevertheless,  is  not  complete;  the  pulmonary 
tissue  continues  to  be  friable ;  and  sooner  or  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  softens  down  and  gives  rise  to  excavation ;  most 
frequently  by  a  slow  ulcerative  process  ;  more  rarely  by  an  actual  slough 
of  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  indurated  but  still  friable  pulmonary 
tissue.  2.  Inflammation  may  supervene  upon  or  around  ancient  indura- 
tion, leading  to  disorganization  either  of  the  newly-inflamed  tissue,  of  the 
old  induration  itself,  or  of  both  at  the  same  time.  Lastly,  pneumonic 
phthisis  may  be  chronic  ;  of  which,  also,  there  are  two  varieties  :  first,  that 
in  which  old  indurations  undergo  a  slow  progress  of  disintegration,  giving 
rise  to  vomicse;  and,  secondly,  that  very  rare  form  of  the  disease,  in 
which  an  insidious  inflammation  proceeds  very  slowly  to  convert  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  pulmonary  tissue  into  gray  induration,  without  any 
necessary  excavation  whatever. 

Tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis.  By  this  is  meant  a  very  common  form 
of  the  complaint,  in  which,  although  tubercles  are  present,  the  really 
efficient  cause  of  the  phthisical  mischief  is  pulmonic  inflammation. 

Dr.  Addison  distinguishes  two  forms  of  simple  pulmonary  tubercle, 
which  he  designates  by  the  names  sthenic  and  asthenic :  the  former  being 
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usually  of  a  gray  colour,  and  semi-transparent ;  the  latter,  from  the  y»7 
first,  and  howeyer  minute,  of  an  opaque  white,  or  boiled-rice  coloor, 
sometimes  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  llie  sthenic  Tariety  that 
usually  preponderates  in  the  form  of  phthisis  we  are  now  considering. 

Pulmonary  tubercle  has  its  seat  in  the  delicate  filamentous  tissue  which  forms 
the  slight  filmy  parietesof  the  air-cells,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  these  parietes 
tliat  tubercle  does  to  serous  meroorane. 

**  The  apparent  growth  and  increase  of  size  of  simple  pulmonary  tubercle  depend 
upon  changes  taking  place  in  adjacent  cells  either  from  the  development  of  addi- 
tionai  tubercles,  or  from  inflammation.  The  so-called  enlarged  tubercles,  there- 
fore, are  in  reality  either  aggregations  of  simple  tubercles,  or  simple  tubercles 
inclosed  in  the  products  of  inflammation.  To  tne  former  I  would  apply  the  term 
compound  tubercles,  which,  of  course,  are  made  up  of  two  distinct  elements,  vix. 
the  abnormal  product,  tubercles,  and  the  tissue  of  the  air-cells  in  which  that  tu- 
bercle is  developed.  The  latter  element  of  compound  tubercle,  althou^  little 
considered,  probably  plavs  a  by  no  means  unimportant  part  in  some  of  the  most 
serious  changes  observed  to  take  place  in  tuberculated  lungs.  Compound  are  at 
all  times  more  liable  to  disintegration  than  simple  tubercles. 

When  tubercles  are  present,  and  especially  when  numerous,  in  clusters,  or 
compounded,  but  still  quiescent,  the  neighbouring  pulmonary  cells  pretty  uniformly 
affora  indication  of  compensatory  or  excessive  function ;  the  cells  being  more  or 
less  enlarged,  as  observed  in  pulmonary  emphysema.  This  compensatoir  change 
probably  mcreases  the  difiiculty  of  recognizing  simple  tut>ercles  in  the  lungs  ;  it 
being  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  detect  them,  either  by  dullness  of  sound  or 
percussion,  or  by  diminished  respiratory  murmur,  as  determined  by  auscul- 
tation— unless,  perhaps,  they  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  in  groups  of  consider- 
able size. 

"  In  general,  the  only  physical  indication  worthy  of  tlie  smallest  confidence  at 
a  very  early  period  is  a  certain  degree  of  inequality  in  the  respiratory  murmur ; 
it  being  a  little  more  loud  or  puerile  at  certain  points,  or  in  one  lung  than  the 
other. 

^*  When  tubercles  are  present  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  there  exists  a  great 
proneness  to  increased  vascular  action,  congestion,  or  inflammation  in  the  lungs 
themselves,  and  their  appendages,  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  bronchial  giants, 
and  pleurae.  This  tencfency  is,  however,  most  strongly  marked  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  tubercles.  Unless  subjected  to  causes  calculated  to  aggravate  such 
tendency  to  congestion  or  inflammation,  an  individual  may  experience  little  or  no 
inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  tubercles ; — a  pathological  principle  applicable 
to  sthenic  tubercles  generally,  whether  situated  in  the  lungs,  the  pleurae,  perito- 
neum, or  arachnoid.  The  iuflammation  which  supervenes  upon  tuberculated 
lungs  is  commonly  of  tlie  low  and  insidious  kind  observed  in  scrofulous  and  cachectic 
constitutions;  and,  unless  under  aggravation,  is  rarely  attended  with  sufficient 
serous  exhalation  to  produce  perfect  pneumonic  crepitation. 

*'  The  commencement  of  this  inflammation,  either  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself, 
or  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  the  ordinary  commencement  of  tubercufo-pneumonic 
phthisis ;  and  hence  it  is  that  most  of  tlie  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  phthisis 
may  manifest  themselves,  without  evidence  of  a  primary  change  in  the  tubercles 
themselves,  beine  discoverable  after  death.  When  the  pulmonic  inflammation  is 
more  considerab^  than  usual,  the  characteristic  heat  of  skin  often  remains  unin- 
terruptedly for  days  together,  whether  accompanied  by  diminished,  increased,  or 
varying  perspiration. 

"The  physical  signs  which  become  apparent  as  the  disease  advances,  viz.  feeble- 
ness or  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  bronchophony,  tubular  respiration,  and 
dullness  of  sound  on  percussion,  are  more  the  results  of  this  inflammation  than  of 
the  extension  of  tnbercles ;  and  may  occur  from  a  similar  cause,  in  pneumonic 
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phthisis,  without  a  tubercle  ever  having  existed  in  the  lung  at  all.  These  is  often 
a  well-marked  relation  to  be  observed  between  the  degree  and  permanencv  of  the 
characteristic  pneumonic  beat  of  skin  when  present,  and  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  these  local  changes,  as  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  percussion. 

"  Although  the  red  hepatization  occurring  in  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  very 
often  passes  quickly  into  softening,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  cavity, 
nevertheless,  when  actual  albuminous  matter  is  thrown  out,  it,  like  that  resulting 
from  pneumonic  inflammation  without  tubercle,  usually  manifests  some  attempts 
at  repair;  as  indicated  by  more  or  less  hardening  and  contraction  of  the  deposit 
itself,  and  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  into  which  it  is  effused.  These  results  of  in. 
flammation,  have  been  very  commonly,  but  erroneously,  regarded  as  mere  varieties 
of  tubercular  infiltration.  It  is  the  contraction  of  these  deposits  that  chiefly  occa- 
sions the  diminished  size  of  the  lung  and  flattening  of  the  ribs.  Pleurisy,  doubt- 
less, very  often  contributes  to  the  same  result ;  but  mere  excavation  of  a  portion 
of  a  lung  has  no  such  effect  as  diminishing  its  size.  In  the  worst  and  most  exca- 
vating forms  of  emphysema  there  is  no  shrinking  of  the  lung. 

The  attempts  at  repair,  or  induration,  of  the  pneumonic  deposits  occurring  in 
tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  are  commonly  very  imperfect,  and  not  durable ;  so 
that  the  deposits  for  the  most  part,  sooner  or  later,  undergo  a  second  change,  by 
which  they  soften  down  and  produce  excavation.  This  softening,  however,  may 
take  place  days,  weeks,  montb-s  or,  I  believe,  even  years,  after  the  original  de- 
position. When  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  excavation,  the  natural  cure  of  the 
ulcer  thus  produced  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  lining 
membrane — the  true  cicatrix  of  such  ulcers.  Althouffli  this  membrane  may  per- 
haps, now  and  then,  remain  passive  and  harmless  for  years,  it  most  commonly 
happens  tliat  the  cicatrization  is  imperfect  and  incomplete ;  the  efforts  at  repair 
fail,  the  albuminous  material,  which  ought  to  form  the  membrane,  softens  down, 
and  with  it  successive  portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  furnishing  it ;  and  thus 
the  ulceration  proceeds,  till,  exhausted  by  unceasing  irritation  and  imperfect 
nutrition,  the  patient  dies.*' 

In  treating  this  form  of  phthisis,  our  main  object  should  be  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  tubercles,  by  improving  the  general  health ;  and  when 
they  are  found  to  oppose  the  progress  of  inflammatory  action,  by  moderate 
general  and  local  bleeding,  active  and  continued  counter-irritation,  &c., 
and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

Tubercular  phthisis  is  characterized  by  a  preponderance  of  compound 
asthenic  tubercles  ;  and,  in  Dr.  Addison's  opinion,  is  incurable.  His  re- 
marks upon  it  are  most  judicious ;  but  as  this  is  the  form  of  phthbis  with 
which  our  readers  are  most  familiar,  we  shall  be  contented  with  simply 
directing  their  attention  to  the  paper  itself. 

Dr.  Addison's  papers  claim  the  best  attention  of  the  pathologist  and 
practical  physician. 

11.  Cases  in  medical  jurisprudence,  with  remarks  ;  by  A.  S.  Taylor. 

This  communication  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  and  is  full  of  interest.  The  author  has,  we  think,  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  shriek,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  said  of  late,  is  no  necessary  accompaniment  of  poisoning  by  this 
drug ;  that  the  same  is  true  of  convulsions ;  that,  after  even  a  large  dose 
has  been  taken,  there  may  be  suflicient  time  and  consciousness  for  the 
individual  to  cork  and  put  away  the  bottle,  and  arrange  the  bedclothes ; 
that  the  absence  of  odour  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  poison ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  odour  may  often  be  detected  when  chemical 
analysis  gives  only  negative  results. 
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In  regard  to  tests,  tbe  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  prussian-blne  tests,  are 
of  nearly  equal  value  in  practice,  though  the  former  is  in  reality  the  most 
delicate.  We  must  quote  a  short  passage  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which 
the  silver  may  be  used  successfully  as  a  trial-test,  even  when  the  poison  is 
extremely  diluted. 

**  A  small  quantity  of  the  diluted  liquid  was  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  another 
watch-glass,  containing  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  was  inverted 
over  it.  On  holding  tne  two  glasses  in  the  warm  hand  for  a  few  minutes,  a  fine 
film  of  cyanide  of  silver  was  deposited  over  the  upper  ^lass  in  and  about  the  »pot 
wetted  by  the  nitrate,  care  being  taken  that  there  should  be  no  contact  of  the  two 
liquids.  This  experiment  shows  not  only  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  poison, 
even  when  mixed  with  10,000  times  its  weight  of  water,  but  also  that  the  nitrate 
of  silver  is  an  extremely  delicate  trial-test,  which  may  enable  us  to  detect  the 
poison,  even  in  a  liquid  which  has  no  odour.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary, 
\n  such  a  case,  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  volatility  of  the  acid,  and  not 
apply  the  test  at  once  to  the  diluted  liquid.*' 

III.  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  forms  of  sudden  death  from  disease^  as 
it  occurred  to  nineteen  Individuals  in  the  Manchester  Workhouse,  with 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  and  pathology  of  such  cases  ;  by  D.  I.  T* 
Francis,  m.b. 

This  is  a  useful  paper,  and  well  arranged.    It  will  repay  perusal. 

4.  Reports  of  cases  of  diseases  of  children,  treated  at  Guy*s  Hospital 
in  1843-4,  with  remarks  ;  by  Gblding  Bird,  A 

The  cases  narrated  include  remittent  fever,  croup,  infantile  S3rphilis, 
and  scarlatinal  dropsy.  We  have  only  space  to  remark  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  last-named  affection  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Bird  to  the  retention 
of  some  of  the  morbid  poison  of  scarlatina  in  the  blood,  the  free  action  of  the 
skin  being  at  the  same  time  impeded,  or  suspended  by  want  of  due  care. 
We  must  also  transcribe  his  account  of  a  very  simple  and  easy  process  for 
the  detection  of  urea  in  the  blood  and  serous  fluid : 

"  Allow  the  blood  to  coagulate,  decant  the  serum,  and  agitate  it  violently  with 
itff  own  bulk  of  rectified  spirit;  a  dense  deposit  of  albumen  occurs,  and  the  mix- 
ture may  be  set  aside  for  subsequent  examination,  or,  if  time  permits,  this  may 
be  proceeded  with  immediately.  For  this  purpose  throw  the  whole  on  a  filter, 
and  evaporate  the  filtered  fluid  slowly  to  a  drachm  or  two ;  then  add  to  it  an 
equal  bulk  of  dilute  nitric  acid  of  the  rliarmacopoeia,  and  once  more  filter.  The 
filtered  fluid,  collected  in  a  watch-glass,  may  be  slowly  evaporated  to  a  few  drous, 
and,  on  cooling,  feathers  of  nitrate  of  urea  will  form  in  the  liquor.  Should  tne 
crystallization  be  imperfect,  the  deposited  nitrate  mav  be  redissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  water,  the  solution  decanted,  and  once  more  slowly  evaporated.** 

In  the  second,  non-inflammatory  stage  of  hooping-cough,  Dr.  Bird  has 
foand  alum  a  most  valuable  remedy,  diminishing  the  secretion  and  reliev- 
ing the  cough.  The  following  is  the  formula  he  has  generally  used  for 
children  of  two  or  three  years :  R.  Aluminis,  gr.  xxv ;  Extr.  conii,  gr. 
xij ;  Syr.  rheead.,  3ij ;  Aq.  anethi,  |iij.  M  ft.  cochl.  j ;  med.  6tA.  qudque  hora. 

5.  Report  of  cases  of  Injuries  to  the  Chest. 

No.  VI. 

I.  Two  cases  of  labour,  protracted  by  insuperable  rigidity  of  the  as 
uteri,  with  remarks  ;  by  John  C.  W.  Lever,  m.d. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  os  and  part  of  the  cervix  uteri  were  forced 
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off  during  a  pain.  The  patient  died  of  puerperal  fever.  In  the  second, 
the  rigid  and  unyielding  os  was  incised  on  each  side,  and  the  patient  did 
well.  Dr.  Lever  beUeves  this  to  be  the  best  method  of  procedure,  when 
the  obstacle  will  not  yield  to  the  effects  of  bleeding,  antimony,  opium, 
warm  bath,  &c.  He  advises  the  incisions  to  be  made  at  the  sides,  and 
during  a  pain.  Artificial  dilatation  he  considers  most  dangerous.  We 
agree  with  him  that  in  such  extreme  cases  it  is  not  advisable ;  but  we  are 
confident,  from  the  results  of  considerable  experience,  that  when  the 
rigidity  is  of  a  minor  degree,  gentle  dilatation  with  the  finger  is  a  most 
vfduable  adjunct  to  the  other  means,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  injury 
produced  by  its  judicious  employment. 

II.  Trial  /or  murder  by  poisoning  toith  arsenic,  Berkshire  Lent  Assizes, 
1845.  Post-mortem  appearances;  chemical  analysis;  detection  o/  the 
poison  as  sulphur et,  twenty-eight  days  after  interment ;  by  Alfred  S. 
Taylor. 

III.  Case  of  ossification  and  dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens,  with 
remarks ;  by  J.  F.  France. 

This  is  an  account  of  an  extremely  rare  morbid  change,  resulting  from 
injury  received  twenty  years  before  the  patient  was  seen.  The  dislocation 
took  place  spontaneously  after  that  prolonged  period.  The  lens  was 
analysed  by  Dr.  Rees,  and  found  to  contain,  carbonate  of  lime,  0*5  gr. ; 
phosphate  of  lime,  0*3  gr. ;  animal  matter,  0*2  gr. 

IV.  Case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  and  of  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  ; 
by  John  Nottingham,  m.d.,  Liverpool. 

A  needlessly  elaborate  record  of  a  very  ordinary  case. 

V.  On  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-- 
Bone ;  by  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  f.b.s. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  osseous 
union  of  fracture  within  the  capsule,  and,  consequently,  the  uselessness 
and  impropriety  of  employing  the  various  contrivances  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  The  most  novel  portion  is 
the  record  of  some  analysis  of  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  in  the  neck 
and  shafts  of  old  bones ;  an  abstract  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

AVERAGE. 


1.  Fractured  neck  of  the  femur  yielded  per  cent,  of  bone  earth       .          .  S3'9 

Shafts  of  saroe  bones             ......  00*1 

8.  Unflractured  neck  of  old  boue,  not  buried           ....  39*5 

Shaftsof  same  bones  AA*ff 

3.  Uufractured  neck  of  unburled  bone  of  middle-aged  person         .          .  OO-l 

Shaft  of  same  bone      .......  56*7 

4.  Unfractured  neck  of  old  bones,  very  dry  and  exhumed    .          .          .  61*4 

Shafts  of  same  bones  .......  84*9 


VI.  Abstract  of  the  two  half  yearly  reports  of  the  Clinical  Society  for 
1844.  Part  I.  Medical  Report ;  by  B.  Lloyd  Birkett,  m.b.  Part  II.  Surgical 
Report ;  by  Robert  Qosset,  Surgical  Secretary  to  the  Clinical  Society. 

VII.  Two  cases  of  extra-uterine foetation  ;  by  Dr.  Oldham. 

The  first  was  an  instance  of  tubal  pregnancy ;  the  second  Dr.  Oldham 
regards  as  an  example  of  interstitial  or  parietal  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 
It  presented  a  very  curious  anomaly ;  the  right  Fallopian  tube  having 
apparently  received  an  ovum  from  the  left  ovary,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
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artificifd  sac,  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  right  horn  of  the  wcnnb. 
This  result  was  probably  brought  about  through  the  medium  of  false 
membranes,  which  were  very  numerous ;  but  some  degree  of  uncertainty 
hangs  over  the  whole  case,  from  the  fact  that  the  ovum  was  not  found. 
Death  was  caused  in  both  instances  from  the  rupture  of  the  large  Tessels 
in  the  walls  of  the  containing  sac.  In  both  the  uterus  was  Imed  with 
decidua. 

These  Reports  are  in  the  hands  of  so  many  of  our  readers,  that  we 
the  less  regret  being  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  give  so  imperfect  a 
notice  of  them. 


Aet.  VII. 

Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Fellow  Fever,  and  on  the  Treatment  of  that 
Disease  by  Saline  Medicines.  By  G.  F.  Bone,  m.d..  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to  the  Forces.  With  an  Appendix,  On  the  Principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  providing  Barracks  and  Hospitals  for  Troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  By  Hugh  Bone,  m.d.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals. — 
Edinburgh,  1846.    8vo,  pp.  85. 

Inaugural  dissertations,  generally  speaking,  haye  a  very  characteristic 
amount  of  schoolboy  orthodoxy  about  them.  It  cannot  be  expected  of 
them  to  contain  much  practical  matter  gleaned  from  experience ;  and  it  is 
only  rarely  that  the  student  adyentures  any  original  investigations  that 
are  other  than  crude,  or  superfluous,  or  commits  himself  to  research  deeper 
than  that  of  culling  facts  and  phrases  from  the  leading  text-books  of  the 
day.  We  should,  from  internal  eridence,  have  inferred  that  the  pamphlet 
before  us  had  a  collegiate  origin :  it  is  so  redolent,  in  places,  of  Hippocrates, 
Celsus,  Gregory,  and  practice  of  physic-lectures.  But,  beyond  these 
graduation  ments,  it  possesses  others  of  a  difierent  stamp,  for  which  the 
author  is  indebted  to  the  practical  experience  and  judgment  of  his  father. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  Dr.  Bone,  sen.  would  have  done 
himself  more  justice,  and  medical  science  more  service,  had  he  presented 
a  monograph  on  yellow  fever  to  the  profession,  altogether  his  own  produc- 
tion, and  embodying  the  results  of  his  own  practice,  instead  of  confiding 
the  task  to  one  who  is  manifestly  a  very  inexperienced  writer.  Though 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty  corrigenda^*  in  this  brochure  of  eighty-five 
pages,  there  are  many  sins  against  literary  taste  and  skill  that  stiU  remain 
uncancelled ;  and  many  of  these  faults  not  easily  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
present  age  of  literary  and  technical  precision. 

Dr.  Bone*s  definition  of  yellow  fever  occupies  eleven  lines  and  a  half.  He 
says,  it  is  not  brief,  and  is  perhaps  redundant,  but  it  is  reciprocal  (?)  with 
the  disease  defined,  for  whoever  has  these  symptoms  has  yellow  fever,  and  if  I 
have  failed  in  making  this  definition,  Ihavefailed  in  aboldattempt,  forn^ther 
Dr.  Good,  nor  Dr.  Jackson  attempted  to  define  yellow  fever."  We  are  afraid 
Dr.  Bone  has  not  read  these  authors  with  the  care  that  is  due  to  them.  He 
gives  Dr.  Good  the  precedence,  thou^  Jackson's  work  on  fever  aroc^ured 
some  twenty-four  years  before  thefirst  edition  of  Good's  <  Study  of  Mecueine'. 
Now,  if  Dr.  Bone  will  take  the  trouble  of  taming  to  page  1 79  of  Ja^aon 
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on  Fever,  edit.  1798,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  pages  intervening  between 
this  and  page  205,  he  will  find  that  they  are  all  occupied  with  definitions 
of  the  disease.  Twenty-six  pages  of  definition,  and  not  moderately  minute. 
Dr.  Bone  considers  nothing,  whilst  eleven  lines  and  a  half  of  his  own  he 
esteems  redundant  I  As  regards  Good's  account  of  the  symptoms  of  yellow 
fever,  if  Dr.  Bone  will  consult  pages  63.5,  641  et  seq.  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  last  edition  of  the  'Study  of  Medicine,'  he  will  find  definition  enough, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  his  own. 

Dr.  Bone  believes  that  yellow  fever  is,  under  all  circumstances,  non* 
contagious ;  and  he  gives  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact : 

It  is  not  the  diluting  breeze  that  stops  the  spread  of  yellow  fever,  but  the 
removal  from  foul  air,  whether  stagnant  or  rushing  with  great  force.    That  this 

Elan  is  successful,  is  proved  by  the  following  examples  among  many  that  mieht 
e  quoted.  The  white  troops  in  St.  Kitt*s  were  removed  from  Brimstone  Hill 
and  encamped  on  health v  ground  in  August  1840,  and  in  February  1843,  and  in 
July  1844,  and  uniformly  the  yellow  fever  stopped  making  progress  among  them. 
The  white  troops,  except  13  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  were  brought  from  St. 
Kitt*s  to  Barbados  in  August  1844,  and  did  not  import  the  disea^  into  Barbados. 
The  33d  regiment  were  moved  from  the  stone-barrack,  Barbados,  to  Gun -hill 
encampment  ground,  on  the  3d  December,  1841,  and  immediately  became  healthy.^ 
(p.  18.) 

"Fifty  of  the  patients  were  yellow,  and  eleven  of  them  died,  and  were  all 
carefiiUy  dissected  by  him  (Dr.  bone,  sen.)  or  by  his  assistants,  yet  none  of  them 
caught  yellow  fever,  nor  any  of  the  other  patients  in  the  quarantine  hospital,  nor 
any  of  the  hospital  servants  or  washerwomen,  nor  any  of  the  patients  or  servants 
in  the  hospital  from  which  tlie  yellow  patients  were  taken.  He  calculated  that 
700  persons  had  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  disease,  yet  none  caught 
yellow  fever.  The  cordon  of  troops  did  their  duty,  the  British  strictly,  the 
Spanish  with  ferocity,  but  could  not  prevent  all  intercourse  with  the  quarantine 
hospital.  One  evening,  when  one  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  Williams,  assistant 
sur^n,  23d  regiment,  made  his  visit  to  the  female  ward,  be  discovered  tliat  one 
of  the  female  patients  had  her  sweetheart,  a  sergeant  from  the  depot,  in  bed  with 
her.  She  was  then  yellow  as  an  orange,  and  the  disease  was  running  its  course, 
but  the  sergeant  did  not  catch  yellow  fever.  There  was  in  the  same  ward  another 
female  who  contrived  to  see  her  sweetheart  while  she  was  affected  with  the  disease, 
and  he  did  not  catch  yellow  fever.**  (pp.  19, 20.) 

A  still  more  striking  case  illustrative  of  the  incommunicableness  of  yellow 
fever,  than  any  Dr.  Bone  has  given,  is  recorded  by  Moreau  de  Jonu^.  A 
soldier  named  Guyon,  of  Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  had  the  filthy  hardihood 
to  wear  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  ahirt  completely  saturated  with  the  sweat 
of  a  yellow  fever  patient  suffering  from  the  worst  form  of  the  disease ;  he 
was  then  inoculated  in  each  arm  with  the  matter  discharged  from  suppurat- 
ing sores ;  he  slept  for  six  hours  and  a  half  in  a  bed  soiled  by  the  excre- 
ment, and  stained  by  the  sweat  of  a  patient  who  had  just  died  in  it ;  and 
consummated  a  variety  of  other  similar  brutalities,  by  drinking  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  the  black  fluid  taken  from  a  dead  man's  stomach.  This  man 
or  beast,  however,  did  not  take  the  fever. 

All  this  may  be  true,  and  no  doubt  is  true  of  the  ordinary  yellow  fever 
of  the  West  Indies  and  coast  of  Africa ;  and  yet  yellow  fever  may  be  con- 
tagious for  all  that — at  certain  times  and  in  certain  modified  forms.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  in  all  the  ordinary  localities  of  the  non-con- 
tagious yellow  fever,  a  contagious  epidemic  yellow  fever  does  sometimes 
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show  itself,  presenting,  for  the  most  part,  the  ordinary  phenomena — only 
in  an  aggravated  degree,  and  springing,  in  the  first  instance,  i^parently, 
from  the  ordinary  sources.  Whether,  in  such  a  case,  ire  have  to  deiil 
with  an  entirely  different  disease — a  nova  pestis,  or  merely  with  a  modifi* 
cation  or  degeneration  of  the  old, —is  a  question  yet  unsolved.  We  greatly 
desiderate  a  true  discriminating  history  of  all  the  maladies — endemic  and 
epidemic — that  have  ravaged  our  colonies,  and  our  fleets  and  armies^ 
under  the  one  name  of  yellow  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Bone  is  strongly  averse  to  the 
practice  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Rush,  regarding  all  remittent 
fevers  within  the  tropics  as  dependent  on  local  inflammation  or  congestion, 
used  the  lancet  unsparingly,  and  (as  he  thought)  with  the  hest  effects. 
Jackson  followed  his  plan,  and  with  like  success.  Dr.  Bone  says,  my 
experience  during  many  years  does  not  confirm  this  notion.  In  1820,  in 
Tobago,  I  employed  the  bleeding  practice :  it  failed  totally,  and  since  then 
I  discourage  the  abstraction  of  blood."  (p.  46.) 

Even  local  depletion  he  disapproves  of. 

"  Leeching  the  temples,  cupping  the  nape  of  the  neck,  &c.y  are  not  necessary 
measures,  as  may  be  understood  from  the  observations  already  made.  The  cause 
of  the  headache  is  in  the  abdomen,  and  only  secondarily  or  by  sympathy,  in  the 
brain  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  cured  by  acting  principally  on  the  bowels  by  purgatives, 
and  on  the  skin  by  diaphoretic  medicines;  but  leaves  applied  to  the  brow  to 
excite  perspiration  are  useful,  and  the  hands  and  feet  may  be  placed  in  hot  water.*' 
(p.  47.) 

Mercury  was  once  so  favorite  a  remedy  in  yellow  fever,  that  Chisholm 
said  of  it — "Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  at  whatever  period  of  the 
disease  salivation  is  excited,  whether  the  supposed  signs  of  putrefaction 
have  appeared  or  not,  the  accession  of  it  is  the  certain  signal  of  cessation 
of  disease,  and  of  returning  health."  This  opinion  has  had  many  able 
supporters,  even  up  to  the  present  day ;  but  Dr.  Bone  entirely  disapproves 
of  it.  '*  Salivation,*'  he  says,  "  neither  cures  nor  prevents  yellow  fever,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  rendering  the  body  more  sensible  to  impressions  from 
currents  of  cold  air,  predisposes  to  yellow  fever."  (p.  48.) 

Dr.  Bone  lays  great  stress  upon  the  use  of  salines,  and  saline  aperients 
in  this  disease.  Seidlitz  powders,  Rochelle,  Cheltenham,  and  Epsom  salts, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  such  like,  he  chiefly  recommends. 

During  tlie  first  twenty-four  hours,  the  aperients  and  diluents  are  to  be  assidu- 
ously and  skilfully  ure^  until  twelve  or  twenty  stools  are  procured,  or  until  the 
stools  become  nearltf  the  fluids  drunk  ;  and  usually  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  the 
neutral  aperient  salts^  and  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  diluent  liquors,  are  about  the 
average  quantities  necessary  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  disease."  (p.  39.) 

TMs  is  diluent,  deobstment,  and  solvent  practice  with  a  vengeance.  It 
may  possibly  be  not  so  injurious  as  tlie  bloodletting  and  mercurial  heroisms ; 
but  we  should  ourselves  have  greatly  preferred  the  **one  to  two  gallons  of 
diluent  liquors"  minus  the  hydragogue  accompaniments. 

The  Appendix  contains  some  very  judicious,  and  seemingly  practicable 
suggestions,  for  "  providing  hospitals  and  barracks  for  troops  in  the  West 
Indies." 
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Bidrag  till  den  Tuberkul^aa  LungsotetCs  Nosographi  och  Pathologi.  Af. 
Pehr  Erik  Gellerstedt,  Med.  Doctor,  &c.,  och  Sjukhus  Lakare  yid 
Kongl.  Allm.  Garnizons  Sjakhaset  i  Stockholm. — Stockholm^  1844. 

Contributions  to  the  Nosography  and  Pathology  of  Tubercular  Phthisis. 
By  Peter  Erik  Gellerstedt,  m.d.,  and  Physician  to  the  Hoyal  Gar- 
rison Hospital  in  Stockholm. — Stockholm,  1844.    8vo,  pp.  127. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  writings  of  a  Swedish  physician,  who,  though  as  yet  compara- 
tively a  young  man,  has  obtained  considerable  eminence  as  an  acute  and 
diligent  observer  in  his  own  country.  In  the  Clinical  Reports  of  Dr.  Huss, 
to  which  we  allude,  we  had  occasion  to  regret  that  we  could  not  present 
to  our  readers  the  opinions  of  that  author  upon  many  important  diseases, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  treated  of  them  in  other  of  his  an- 
nual volumes,  to  which  unfortunately  we  had  not  access.  The  present 
work,  in  a  manner,  supplies  a  part  of  this  deficiency,  by  laying  before  us 
the  opinions  and  experience  of  one  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position 
to  observe,  and  who  is,  if  we  may  iudge  from  the  work  before  us,  fully 
competent  to  the  task.  Our  knowledge  of  phthisis,  as  it  appears  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  has  of  late  years  been  very  much  extended,  but  we 
have  not  seen  a  single  recent  work,  even  from  the  laborious  press  of  Ger- 
many, that  gave  any  account  of  this  disease  as  it  exists  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Nor  must  we  look  upon  the  present  essay  as  completely  filling 
up  the  hiatus  we  complain  of ;  for  it  pretends  only  to  be  the  result  of 
observations  made  in  tne  Military  Hospital  at  Stockholm,  where  soldiers 
alone  are  admitted.  The  general  results  of  Dr.  Gellerstedt's  researches 
cannot  therefore  be  of  much  avail  in  the  statistical  history  of  phthisis. 
But  our  author,  at  the  very  beginning,  expressly  assures  us  that  it  is  not 
the  general  history  of  phthisis  which  he  pretends  to  write,  but  merely  to 
illustrate  certain  symptoms  and  features  of  the  disease  as  it  has  occurred 
in  his  own  practice. 

Dr.  Gtellerstedt  believes  that  phthisis  in  Sweden  is  upon  the  increase. 
The  fact,  if  a  fact,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
more  luxurious  habits  are  beginning  to  invade  the  stem  regions  of  the 
north ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  as  the  means  of  diagnosis  are  now 
so  much  improved,  the  disease  is  only  more  readily  detected.  In  the 
garrison  at  Stockholm,  consisting  of  about  3500  men,  the  average  mor- 
tality is  about  80  deaths  per  annum,  and  of  these  28  die  from  phthisis, 
while  many  more,  affected  with  the  same  malady,  are  dismissed  as  in- 
curable from  the  regiment,  and  return  to  die  in  their  own  homes.  This 
^ves  a  per  centage  upon  the  total  deaths  from  all  diseases  of  35  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  phthisis. 

The  researches  of  our  author  during  his  five  years  of  service  in  the 
hospital,  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
especially  to  the  earliest  commencement  of  the  organic  changes  in  the 
lungs.  This,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  is  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant point  in  its  whole  history,  nor  can  we  say,  in  spite  of  the  elabo- 
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rate  researches  of  Louis,  Foumety  and  others,  that  the  sahject  is  in  any 
way  exhausted. 

In  a  brief  preface,  our  author  gives  us,  as  preliminary  to  the  other 
matters,  the  result  of  his  own  researches  on  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
lungs.  He  differs  from  Reisseisen  and  others  as  to  the  mode  of  termina- 
tion of  the  bronchi.  That  author  believed  that  each  ultimate  division 
of  a  bronchus  was  terminated  by  a  single  cell ;  Dr.  Gellerstedt,  on  the 
contrary,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  that  the  bronchi  diminish 
till  their  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  two  air-cells,  and  then  really  terminate. 
For,  on  slicing  dried  portions  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  and  placing 
them  under  the  microscope,  numerous  air-cells  may  be  seen  opening 
directly  into  the  parietes  of  the  bronchial  tube,  which  tube  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  that  point.  In  a  word,  as  our  author  vividly  expresses  it, 
these  air-cells  line  the  waUs  of  the  ultimate  bronchial  divisions  (tapetsera 
dess  vaggar).  After  briefly  analysing  the  rest  of  Reisseisen's  well  known 
descriptions.  Dr.  Gellerstedt  states,  that  he  has  recently,  for  very  fine 
microscopical  injections,  employed  blood  deprived  of  its  fibrine  : 

*•  I  inject  this,"  says  he,  "  throug;h  the  pulmonary  artery,  till  it  pours  out  from 
the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  veins;  I  then  tie  both  vessels,  and,  inflating  the 
lungs,  place  a  ligature  on  the  bronchi,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Uie  air.  After 
this,  the  whole  mass  is  sunk  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  lie  for  one  or  two  hours,  until  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
entirely  coagulated  throughout  the  whole  lung.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  slowly 
dried,  until  it  becomes  stmiciently  hard  to  aUow  of  its  being  cut  into  very  thin 
slices.** 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  ultimate  division  of  the  bronchi  scarcely, 
he  thinks,  can  claim  the  appellation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  aa  the  muci- 
parous glands  are  wholly  wanting ;  nor  is  the  fine  villous  coat,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  that  tissue,  any  longer  to  be  found. 

From  these  short,  but  interesting,  notices  of  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma, our  author  passes  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  tubercular 
degeneration,  and  first  discusses  the  interesting  point  of  the  nature  of 
miliary  tubercle.  He  admits  with  Laennec,  that  the  gray  semitransparent 
granulations  are  of  tubercular  origin,  but  he  has  not  generally  met  with 
a  yellowish  softer  point  in  the  centre  of  these  small  bodies.  Dr.  Gellerstedt 
has,  however,  frequently  found  portions  of  the  miliary  tuberde  to  be  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  appearance  it  generally  presents,  but  he  considers 
this  to  result  rather  from  engaged  portions  of  the  parenchyma  ofthelungSj 
than  from  any  change  operated  in  the  granulations  themselves.  Andiral 
and  Lombard's  opinion  that  Uiese  granulations  are  the  result  of  a  croup- 
like exudation  into  separate  air-vesicles,  he  does  not  consider  to  be  sup- 
ported by  microscopicfd  examination,  for  the  granulations  are  too  large  to 
be  contained  in  single  air-vesicles,  and,  besides,  they  are  seen  to  contain 
numerous  engaged  fragments  of  the  pulmonary  parenchynui,  which,  were 
their  theory  correct,  could  not  be  the  case. 

Crude  tubercle,  properly  so  called,  is  distinguished  from  the  gray  gra- 
nulations by  its  opacity  and  by  its  yellow  colour.  It  has  not,  observes  Dr. 
Grellerstedt,  the  well-rounded  form  that  generally  distinguishes  the  miliary 
variety.  Our  author  describes  also  a  round  isolated  tubercle  of  not  very 
frequent  occurrence,  which  is  of  a  firm  wax-like  consistence,  and  often 
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attains,  unaltered,  the  aixe  of  a  hazel  nnt.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  firm 
cyst,  and  is  generally  found  isolated  in  the  lungs :  it  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Gellerstedt  in  24  cases,  in  most  of  which  the  patients  had  died  of 
tubercular  phthisis. 

Tubercular  infiltration  of  the  lungs  is  minutely  described.  Dr.  Gellerstedt 
admits  of  two  Tarieties  of  this  alteration :  the  one  he  terms  isolated  tuber- 
cular infiltration  (insular  tuberkel  infiltration)  ;  the  other  is  that  general 
form,  so  well  delineated  by  Rokitansky.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  better  description  of  the  former  variety,  and  we  therefore  intro- 
duce it  here  from  Dr.  Gellerstedt's  work : 

Insular  tubercular  infiltration  occurs  in  masses,  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut  in 
size,  and  is  of  a  blueish-gfray  colour,  with  a  smooth  and  almost  fatt^  aspect  when 
cut.  The  tissue  of  the  lungs,  when  this  occurs,  has  entirely  lost  its  accustomed 
porous  appearance,  without  assuming  the  character  of  hepatization,  or  that  given 
by  aggregated  miliary  tubercles.  At  the  edge  of  these  gray  masses  we  olServe 
many  small  yellowish-white  points  of  a  looser  consistence,  and  which  consist  of 
softened  tubercular  matter.  These  points  are  sometimes  so  abundant  that  they 
surround  the  gray  in6ltrated  masses  as  with  a  ring.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  to  be 
found  within  the  mass  itself.** 

Insular  or  isolated  infiltration  of  the  lung  occurred  in  17  cases  out  of 
1 19,  or  in  14  per  cent  of  those  who  died  of  phthisis,  and  in  1 1  per  cent, 
of  those  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  other  maladies. 

Caverns  or  excavations  in  the  lungs  occurred,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
frequently,  but  in  only  4  instances  out  of  119  did  they  preponderate,  or 
appear  only  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  larger  bronchi  are  ge- 
nerally described  as  being  abruptly  cut  ofi*  at  their  entrance  into  these 
excavations,  but  Dr.  Grellerstedt  states  that  a  slightly  swollen  ring  is  usually 
formed  around  the  orifice  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-pas- 
sages. He  has  only  once  observed  a  single  cavern  in  patients  who  died 
of  phthisis,  but  he  has  met  with  single  excavations  seven  times  in  those 
who  had  succumbed  to  other  maladies.  Dilatations  of  the  bronchi  were 
frequently  observed,  and  in  one  instance,  where  the  patient  did  not  die  of 
phthisis,  so  large  a  cavity  had  been  formed  in  this  way,  that  it  abutted 
upon  the  pleura,  which  was  adherent  to  the  ribs,  and  threatened  to  form 
a  communication  with  the  external  parietes.  The  bronchi,  too,  are  fre- 
quently compressed  in  phthisis ;  Dr.  Gellerstedt  has  traced  a  bronchus 
thus  flattened,  and  forming  a  compact  Ugament  of  two  lines  in  diameter, 
till  it  ended  in  a  double-headed  mass  containing  a  calcareous  concretion. 

Ulcers  in  the  larynx^  ^c.  In  speaking  of  ulcerations  of  the  trachea. 
Dr.  Gellerstedt  observes,  that  the  mucous  membrane  surrounding  these 
ulcers  is  frequently  covered  with  a  white  albuminous  layer,  similar  to  that 
described  by  Bretonneau  under  the  name  of  diphtheritis.  True  tubercle  or 
tubercular  matter  he  has  never  met  with  in  the  trachea.  These  ulcera- 
tions appear  to  supervene  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  for  out  of 
45  cases  in  which  they  were  observed,  42  were  so  far  advanced,  that 
caverns  already  existed  in  the  lungs.  The  ulcerations  in  the  larynx,  so 
common  in  phthisis,  are,  however,  believed  by  Dr.  Gellerstedt  to  be  truly 
of  tubercular  origin,  while  those  of  the  trachea  here  described,  he  regards, 
with  Louis,  as  of  an  aphthous  nature,  arising  from  the  constant  irritation  of 
the  cough. 
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In  two  instances  the  pericardiam  contained  tubercular  matter  in  the 
form  of  calcareona  concretions.  One  of  these  was  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  consisted  of  a  cyst  with  thick  walls,  containing  a  substance 
in  consistence  and  appearance  exactly  resembhng  whitewash. 

The  intestinal  canal  presented  very  frequent  lesions,  tubercular  deposit 
having  occurred  there  in  97  cases  out  of  119.  It  appeared  in  various 
forms :  a.  As  granulations ;  in  size  and  consistence  resembling  miliary 
tubercles,  but  differing  from  these  in  their  colour,  being  whitish-yellow 
and  opaque.  They  were  not  confined  to  the  solitary  or  agminated  glands, 
though  they  were  rarely  met  with  in  the  large  intestines,  their  seat  being 
almost  always  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  ileum,  h.  k%  ul- 
cerations ;  occurring  in  the  usual  form  :  but  we  cannot  think  our  author 
justified  in  separating  these  two  varieties,  as  it  is  most  probable  that 
tubercles  always  form  where  ulcerations  are  found,  but  have  subsequently 
softened  and  have  been  carried  away. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  of  rare  occurrence;  Dr. 
Gellerstedt  has  observed  this  alteration  not  less  than  five  times  in  119 
cases  of  death  from  phthisis.  It  remains,  we  think,  to  be  proved  that 
these  ulcerations  were  really  tubercular. 

The  mesenteric  glands  presented  no  other  form  of  disease  than  tuber- 
cular infiltration,  and  were  less  frequently  affected  than  the  intestines,  in 
the  proportion  of  44  to  97.  Our  author  met  with  but  five  cases  out  of 
46  in  which  the  mesenteric  and  the  bronchial  glands  were  simultaneously 
tuberculous.  He  rarely  observed  the  fatty  degeneration  of  tbe  liver  so 
accurately  described  by  Louis. 

It  was  only  in  two  instances  out  of  all  his  dissections  that  Dr.  (SJellerstedt 
found  tubercular  matter  in  other  parts  of  the  body  when  it  did  not  exist 
in  the  lungs.  In  both  these  cases  its  site  was  the  bronchial  glands,  and 
in  one  a  cyst  full  of  tubercular  matter  existed  in  the  pericardium. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  tubercular  degene- 
ration of  the  intestinal  canal  is  much  greater  in  Dr.  Gellerstedt*s  reports 
than  in  those  of  Louis  or  of  Lombard.  Our  author  accounts  for  this,  by 
supposing  that  the  intestinal  canal  is  more  frequently  affected  in  Stock- 
holm  than  in  Geneva  or  Paris,  yet  the  statistics  of  typhoid  fever  give  a 
contrary  result. 

Tubercles  of  the  lungs  accompanied  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  in 
the  proportion  of  7  per  cent. 

From  these  minute  but  interesting  results  of  his  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, Dr.  Gellerstedt  next  passes  to  the  obscure  subject  of  the  pathology 
of  phthisis,  and  attempts  to  lay  before  us  a  full  history  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  tubercle.  With  the  physiologists  of  the  present  day 
our  author  believes  tubercle  to  commence  like  other  tissues,  healthy  or 
diseased,  as  a  cytoblastema,  yet  with  Vogel,  he  believes  that  something  more 
is  wanting  to  produce  tubercular  matter,  some  vitiation  of  that  vital  in- 
fluence that  develops  the  cytoblastema  into  healthy  tissue,  but  which, 
when  weakened  in  any  way,  causes  the  same  cytoblast  to  pass  into  pseudo- 
organization,  such  as  tubercle  or  schimis.  The  germination  (if  we  may 
use  the  term)  of  a  cytoblast,  is  the  same  for  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
but  the  cells  which  are  developed  as  nuclei  in  the  original  vesicle,  first 
show  the  different  tissues  to  which  they  are  to  be  adapted,  as  a  chemical  [?] 
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change  takes  place  in  their  parietes^  and  under  a  vitiated  influence  they 
are  altered  sometimes  to  tuhercle^  which  in  its  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment consiats  of  cells,  with  more  or  less  of  granular  matter  lying  hetween 
them.  This  hypothesis  will,  of  course,  he  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  and  we  have  therefore  merely  noticed  it  as  the  doctrine  which  is 
adopted  by  the  writer  of  this  essay.  Dr.  Gellerstedt  believes  that  tubercle 
may  appear  under  different  forms,  either  as  miliary  tubercle  (the  gray 
semitransparent  granulation  of  authors),  or  as  crude  tubercle,  nearly,  if 
not  quite  opaque,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  infer  that  from  either  of  these  two  forms  we  can  trace  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  termed  tubercular  infiltration.  It  will  be  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  that  of  late  the  opinions  of  the  best  pathologists  have 
tended  to  regard  this  alteration  as  of  inflammatory  origin,  as  being,  in  fact, 
the  result  of  a  species  of  scrofulous  pneumonia.  Dr.  Gellerstedt  allows 
that  this  may  possibly  be  the  case,  in  so  far  as  that  pneumonic  hepatization 
may  in  scrofulous  subjects  be  converted  into  tubercular  hepatization,  which 
in  due  time  may  soften,  and  leave  excavations  in  the  lungs. 

"  But,*"  he  adds,  I  have  never  observed  such  a  process  to  give  rise  to  granu- 
lar tubercle,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  tubercular  disease  has  advanced 
rapidly  with  symptoms  of  pneumonia;  and  I  have  then  invariably  found  the  tu- 
bercular deposit  to  be  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  e^ranular,  and  indistinctly 
circumscribed,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hepatization  and  abscesses 
occurriog  in  the  lung  after  phlebitis.** 

We  have  already  seen  that  our  author  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
inflammatory  origin  of  tubercle,  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  formation 
of  tubercle  and  the  process  of  inflammation  present  many  points  in  com- 
mon ;  though,  if  we  trace  them  carefully,  we  always  find  that  their  mode 
of  development  is  totally  distinct  and  dissimilar. 

The  signs  of  inflammatory  action  discovered  by  the  microscope  in  the 
form  of  exudation-corpuscles,  are  easily,  he  thinks,  explained  by  the  fact 
that  tubercles  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  irritate  the  surrounding  parenchyma. 
The  condition  of  the  blood,  too,  in  phthisis,  has  been  much  insisted  on  by 
the  advocates  of  the  inflammation  theory ;  but  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
fibnne  in  that  fluid  is  undoubtedly,  he  bdieves,  the  presence  of  the  tuber- 
cular masses,  which  are  already  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  irritate  and 
inflame  the  surrounding  parenchyma.  In  fine.  Dr.  Grellerstedt  candidly 
acknowledges  that  the  influence  determining  the  formation  of  tubercle  in 
the  body  has  as  yet  eluded  observation  ;  and  with  other  pathologists,  he 
takes  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  a  depression  of  nervous  or  vital  influence 
to  explain  its  origin. 

In  every  instance  he  has  found  tubercle  to  occur  only  as  infiltrated  into 
the  parenchyma  of  the  various  organs  wherein  it  occurred,  nor  has  he 
ever  seen  it  lying  loose  in  the  bronchi,  as  described  by  Dr.  Carswell. 

As  to  its  mode  of  increase,  tubercle  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
grow  by  juxtaposition,  and  not  as  in  organized  bodies  by  intussusception. 
Dr.  Gellerstedt  considers  tubercle  to  be  of  a  low  standard  of  organization, 
and  therefore  to  be  incapable  of  developing  a  union  between  itself  and 
other  tissues.  The  further  progress  of  tubercle  from  the  original  cell  is 
produced,  he  thinks,  by  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels,  from  whence  a 
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plasma  ia  thrown  ont,  and  this,  partly  from  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tubercular  matter,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  degenerated 
vitality  of  the  neighbouring  tissues,  is  converted  into  tubercle.  Thus  the 
growth  of  tuberde  bears,  he  thinks,  a  close  analogy  with  that  of  certain 
other  organized  products  which  are  destitute  of  blood-vesseb,  such  as  the 
epithelium,  the  hair,  nails,  &c. 

In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Malmster,  who  is  also,  we  believe,  the  author 
of  a  recent  Essay  on  Phthisis  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Gellerstedt  has  carried  on  a 
series  of  microscopical  observations  on  the  constituents  of  tubercle,  and 
his  conclusions  coincide  entirely  with  those  of  Vogel,  in  so  far  as  that  he 
never  found  tubercular  matter  to  consist  of  anything  but  an  indistinct 
granular  mass,  or  else  of  an  aggregate  of  cells ;  but  he  did  not  discover 
nuclei  in  the  latter.  The  cells  were  about  the  size  of  |>  of  a  blood-cor- 
pusde,  indistinctly  rounded,  with  ragged  edges ;  and  the  last  seems  to  be 
their  most  constant  characteristic.  Their  contents  varied  much :  some- 
times they  were  filled  with  a  granular  matter,  at  other  times  they  con- 
tained many  distinct  points,  and  again  they  occasionally  seemed  to  be 
entirely  empty.  Sometimes,  too,  the  cells  were  numerous ;  on  other  oc- 
casions they  were  only  thinly  dispersed  through  the  granular  mass.  This 
appearance  of  cells  was  most  frequent  while  the  tubercle  was  as  yet  gray 
and  semitransparent,  but  the  mass  became  more  amorphous  when  it  had 
assumed  the  yellowish-white,  opaque  aspect,  and  was  then  mixed  with 
many  small  granules,  and  numerous  crystals  of  cholesterine.  Later, 
when  the  tubercle  was  softening,  he  found  it  to  consist,  under  the  micro- 
scope, of  a  semitransparent  fluid,  in  which  floated  the  above  granules  and 
crystals,  with  globules  of  fat  and  also  of  true  pus,  and  the  ktter  became 
more  numerous  as  the  softening  of  the  tubercular  mass  advanced. 

To  the  chemical  historv  of  tubercle  our  author  has  made  no  additions. 

The  possibility  of  the  healing  of  tuberculous  disease,  he  regards  as  an 
established  fact.  He  states  that  tubercle  may  reaUy  be  absorbed,  but  that 
more  frequently  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  becomes  surrounded  with  a 
cyst,  which  isolates  it  from  the  surrounding  parenchyma ;  at  other  times 
it  is  changed  into  a  calcareous  mass. 

Softenirig  of  tubercle.  Laennec's  idea  that  tubercle  always  softened 
from  its  centre  was,  no  doubt,  formed  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  of 
its  origin,  but  Dr.  Gellerstedt  has  always  observed  them  to  soften  from 
several  points  at  once,  as  is  also  maintained  by  Dr.  Uodgkin.  From  thii 
last  named  author,  too,  he  quotes  the  doctrine,  that  tubercle  preserves  its 
consistence  by  means  of  its  own  special  vitahty,  but  when  deprived  of  this 
essential  requisite  it  rapidly  softens  and  falls  away.  To  this  opinion  our 
author  assents,  as  also  to  that  promulgated  by  Reynaud,  that  caverns  in 
the  lungs  may  heal  in  two  diflerent  ways  :  in  one  case,  the  parenchyma 
surrounding  the  cavern  becomes  indurated,  and  the  bronchi  appear  as  hard 
white  ligaments  traversing  the  indurated  portion ;  in  the  other  form,  there 
is  less  positive  induration  of  the  tissue  round  the  excavation,  but  it  shrinks 
and  draws  together,  forming  a  long,  firm,  white  cicatrix.  If  the  pleural 
surfaces  have  been  previously  united  bv  adhesions,  these  are  lengthened 
and  become  thinner  by  the  shrinking  of  the  lung,  and  may  perhaps  en- 
tirely disappear.  (?)    Dr.  Gellerstedt,  however,  doubts  whether  all  the 
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dcatrized-looking  portions  at  the  summit  of  the  lung,  ore  to  be  referred 
to  the  healing  of  tubercle,  and  in  this  doubt  we  are  certain  that  many  of 
our  readers  wiU  coincide  with  ourselves. 

The  fibrous  bands  which  traverse  and  surround  the  pulmonary  pa- 
renchyma in  phthisis,  exhibit  a  similar  tendency  to  contract,  and  thereby 
to  compress  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  which  no  doubt,  if  such,  will  materially 
assist  the  healing  of  the  excavations.  The  occurrence  of  these  fibrous 
bands  in  the  lungs  is  ascribed  by  Rokitansky  to  a  species  of  chronic 
inflammatory  action,  and  they  are  often  observed  in  connexion  with 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

Dr.  Gellerstedt  fully  corroborates  the  doctrine  of  Rokitansky  and 
Corrigan,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  secondary  to,  and  occasioned 
by  the  condensation  and  contraction  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Laennec, 
it  is  well  known,  supported  the  opposite  theory,  viz.  that  the  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi  compressed  and  condensed  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  and 
Dr.  GreUerstedt  thinks  that  this  view  is  not  in  ail  cases  untenable,  as  he 
has  occasionally  found  the  bronchi  dilated  in  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
without  any  consolidation  of  the  neighbouring  tissues. 

We  regret  much  to  have  devoted  so  short  a  space  to  this  most  interesting 
portion  of  Dr.  GreUerstedt' s  essay,  but  we  have  throughout  endeavoured  to 
pass  over,  or  very  briefly  notice,  those  theories  already  promulgated  by 
other  writers,  ana  have  confined  ourselves  as  much  as  pos^ble  to  the 
author's  original  observations.  In  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  feel  we 
do  injustice  both  to  Dr.  Gellerstedt  and  to  our  readers,  for  much  of  the 
value  of  this  essay  consists  in  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  opinions 
of  other  writers,  both  those  of  Sweden  and  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  second  portion  of  our  author's  essay  refers  to  the  symptoms  of 
phthisis  observed  during  life ;  and  of  these  (he  remarks)  only  a  few  need 
to  be  particularly  noticed,  as  they  have  been  from  the  earhest  time  the  chief 
objects  of  attention.  Much,  however,  may  still  be  accompUshed  in  the 
pursuing  of  new  modes  of  investigation,  and  by  well-grounded  statistical 
researches  into  the  causes  of  the  malady,  and  those  influences  that  retard 
or  accelerate  its  development. 

The  study  of  the  expectoration  our  author  looks  upon  as  comparatively 
of  small  value  in  phthisis.  The  most  characteristic  feature  it  presents,  is 
the  irregular  str^ed  sputum  with  small  whitish  granules  interspersed. 
This,  however,  does  not  occur  till  the  disease  is  considerably  advanced ;  at 
an  earlier  period  he  does  not  think  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  sputa  of 
phthisis  from  those  of  common  catarrh  or  bronchitis.  Later  in  the  disease, 
the  microscope  aflbrds  us  valuable  aid,  and  is  of  great  benefit  in  establishing 
the  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Gellerstedt's  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  sputa :  (a)  Besides  the  well  known  presence  of  a  grayish  serous 
looking  fiuid,  in  which  float  numerous  epithelial  cells  with  ciliae  and 
exudation-corpuscles,  pus,  and  mucous  globules,  none  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  phthisis ;  we  find  also  very  minute  granules,  apparently  the 
nuclei  of  tubercular  cells,  but  varying  greatly  in  amount.  These  nuclei 
are  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  but  are  dissolved  by  alkalies,  and 
probably  consist  of  albumen.    They  do  not  vary  either  in  form  or  appear- 
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ance.  (6)  Melanotic  matter  in  the  form  of  small  granoleSy  irregnlariy 
interspersed  or  aggregated,  (but  he  has  never  seen  melanotic  granules 
inclosed  in  cells,  as  has  been  described  by  Buhlmann.)  (c)  Tubercular 
matter  is  now  recognized  by  all  writers  (excepting  Gruby)  as  being  found 
in  the  expectoration  of  phthisis  when  far  advanced.  It  resembles  in 
character  that  taken  from  the  lungs  after  death,  excepting  that  the  cells 
so  constantly  observed  in  the  latter  case,  are  rarely  present,  and  the  masses 
usually  consist  of  aggregated  granules,  as  descril>ea  by  Yogel.  The  pecu- 
liar spherical  bodies  with  concentric  rings,  discovered  by  Gruby,  and  by 
him  regarded  as  characteristic  of  phthisis,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Malmsten, 
nothing  more  than  starehrcella  resulting  from  the  diet  of  the  Viennese 
hospitals,  where  Gruby*s  observations  were  carried  on.  The  various 
crystals  which  occur  in  the  sputa,  are  considered  by  Dr.  Gellerstedt  to  be  of 
no  pathological  importance.  From  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  we  must  conclude  with  our  author,  that  the  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  sputa  can  be  useful  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  only  after  tubercle 
has  begun  to  soften,  and  to  be  expectorated  from  the  lungs. 

Duration  of  the  disease.  The  results  of  the  tables  here  given,  exhibits 
a  much  shorter  duration  of  the  malady  than  is  allowed  by  Louis,  or  by 
Bayle,  or  Clark;  but  we  must  remember  that  Dr.  Gellerstedt  s  observations 
were  made  upon  the  soldiers  in  the  earrison,  and  that  in  many  of  these 
the  disorder  had  perhaps  silently  advanced  for  some  time  before  their 
entrance  into  the  hospital.  The  average  duration  of  phthisis  in  Dr. 
Ckllerstedt's  patients  was  not  more  than  four  months  and  d^t  days ; 
and  the  mortality  of  six  months  gives  88  per  cent.  Our  author  observes 
that  perhaps  phthisis  is  really  more  rapid  in  Sweden  and  among  the 
Swedish  soldiers,  than  in  France  or  England ;  but  he  tells  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  of  the  men  persevere  in  their  duties  to  the  last,  and  enter 
the  hospital  only  to  die.  Tne  length  of  previous  service  as  a  soldier  did 
not  appear  to  retard  or  hasten  me  progress  of  the  malady ;  but  die 
influence  of  season  of  the  year  is  unaoubted,  as  has  been  abeady  ably 
illustrated  by  Sir  James  Clark  and  others.  From  want  of  space,  we  have 
abstamed  from  giving  any  of  the  valuable  tables  interspersed  in  this  essay, 
but  the  short  one  below  we  venture  to  insert  as  it  ^ihibits  considerable 
diversity  from  that  of  the  eminent  author  just  quoted ;  in  reference  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  highest. 

Mortality  of  each  month. 


Sir  J.  CUrfc.  Dr.  OeUerMedt.  Dr.  OeUerstedt. 

March                                          June  ...  19 

February                                       May  ...  IS 

December                                     October  ...  14 

January                                       NoTember  .  .         .  U 

AprU  .         .          .          April  .          .         .  lo 

May                                             March  ...  8 

November                                    February  ...  7 

June  .                           July  ...  7 

October                                       August  ...  7 

July  •                            January  ...  6 

September  ...         December  ...  S 

August  .                            September  ...  6 


It  wiQ  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  latter  months  of  spring,  and  the 
autumnal  season,  are  the  most  perilous  in  Sweden  for  phthisical  patients; 
but  we  must  ever  remember  that  death  does  not  always  occur  in  those 
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months  whicli  have  exercised  the  most  injurious  influence  on  the  health  of 
of  the  patient. 

Treatment,  Our  author  expresses  himself  very  cautiously  in  respect  to 
the  cure  of  phthisis.  He  allows,  however,  that  cases  certainly  do  occur 
where  every  symptom  of  tubercular  disease  exists,  but  the  patients  never- 
theless recover  their  original  health.  On  the  one  side,  we  cannot  as  yet 
rely  with  positive  certainty  on  the  symptoms  indicating  phthisis  in  the 
living  subject,  much  as  the  diagnosis  has  been  improved  by  auscultation, 
percussion,  and  the  microscope ;  and  on  the  other,  the  appearances  in  the 
lungs  after  death  may  be  fallacious,  as  to  the  previous  existence  and  sub- 
sequent cure  of  tubercular  disease.  In  many  cases  the  external  symptoms 
will  cease  for  a  time,  contemporaneously  with  diminution  of  secretion 
from  the  caverns,  and  these  last  we  have  seen.  Dr.  G^Uerstedt  thinks  may 
really  heal,  but  there  is  ever  danger  to  the  patient,  unless  the  tubercular 
diathesis  be  entirely  removed.  Have  we,  as  yet,  discovered  the  means  of 
effecting  this  most  desirable  object  7 

In  general  Dr.  Gellerstedt  has  found  both  lungs  affected  in  those  who 
have  £ed  of  phthisis,  and  he  has  also  remarked,  that  the  instances  where 
only  one  lung  was  the  seat  of  disease,  were  precisely  those  where  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady  was  slowest,  and  where  Nature  exhibited  the  strongest 
tendency  to  effect  a  cure.  Dr.  Gellerstedt  does  not  even  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  the  complete  reabsorption  of  the  tubercle : 

"  I  do  not  consider  tubercular  matter  to  be  so  totally  dissimilar  in  character  to 
those  other  abnormal  tissues  which  foi*m  in  the  body,  and  which  we  know  are  fre- 
quendy  reabsorbed,  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  tubercle  being  acted  on  in  like 
manner.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  recent  wonderful  improvements  in  diagnosis, 
1  do  not  consioer  that  our  means  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  this  disease  are 
so  perfect,  as  that  no  mistake  can  be  committed  regarding  the  real  nature  of  the 
malady.  Thus  we  may  be  easily  led  to  regard  as  tubercular  phthisis,  a  con- 
solidation of  the  parenchyma  and  interstitial  cellular  substance  of  the  lun^s,  the 
result  of  chronic  mflammation,  and  the  more  so  as  this  disease,  like  tubercle,  has 
its  seat  in  the  upper  lobes,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi,  giving  rise  to  sounds  closely  resembling  those  beard  in  true  phthisis.** 

Causes  of  phthisis.  The  great  mistake  of  most  writers  on  this  point  has 
been,  as  Dr.  Gellerstedt  believes,  the  constant  endeavour  to  find  out  some 
special  and  uniform  influence  to  originate  the  malady.  We  allow  that  too 
many  authors  have  fallen  into  this  conmion  error,  but  we  still  maintain, 
that,  by  the  highest  authorities,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  most  various 
and  opposite  causes  may  here  produce  the  same  effect.  We  shall  briefly 
analyse  our  author's  opinions  on  this  important  point : 

a.  Climate.  That  the  climate  of  Sweden,  from  its  position  so  near  the 
polar  regions,  from  its  vast  forests  and  numerous  lakes,  would  be  unfavor- 
able to  phthisical  constitutions,  will  naturally  be  expected ;  but  we  were 
scarcely  prepared  to  find  so  large  a  mortality  from  this  disease  among  the 
troops  in  Stockholm.  The  highest  average  of  deaths  from  this  malady  in 
our  army,  is  that  among  the  black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies,  viz.  14 
per  thousand,  and  in  the  Swedish  army  at  Stockholm,  we  have  an  actual 
mortality  from  phthisis  of  8  per  thousand,  and  an  average  of  6  more  per 
thousand  who  are  yearly  dismissed,  at  their  own  request,  to  die  at  their 
own  homes.  The  provinces  of  Sweden  which  have,  during  the  last  five 
years,  afforded  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  in  Uie  garrison  of 
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Stockholm,  are  West  and  North  Bothnia,  Westmannaland,  and  Sk&ne,  and 
the  Dales  (Dalama).  A  carefully-constructed  table  of  these  is  given  by 
Dr.  GeUerstedt,  specifying  the  number  of  soldiers  from  each  province,  their 
age,  &c.,  but  he  acknowledges  that  its  value  is  only  approximative. 

b.  Trades  and  professions.  Our  author's  observations  in  regard  to  these 
are  naturally  limited,  but  he  considers  the  life  of  a  soldier,  for  many  rea- 
sons, to  predispose  to  phthisis.  By  an  ingeniously  constructed  table,  he 
attempts  to  show  in  one  view  the  trades  in  which  the  men  were  employed 
previously  to  entering  the  serrice,  as  also  the  duration  of  their  military 
life,  and  the  period  of  death  from  tubercular  disease. 

c.  Jpe.  The  results  in  respect  of  age  completely  coincide  with  the 
statements  of  Sir  James  Clark,  and  with  the  general  opinion  of  medical 
writers,  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time.  The  highest  mortality 
among  the  soldiers  at  Stockholm  was  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40, 
being  not  less  than  80  per  cent.,  but  of  course  we  must  remember  that 
the  majority  of  the  military  are  in  service  during  that  period  of  their  lives. 

Having  thus  briefly  recorded  our  author's  opinions  and  experience  in 
regard  to  the  more  general  causes  of  phthisis,  we  will  now  glance  at  those 
which  he  considers  of  a  more  immediate  character,  and  these  he  dirides 
into — 1,  such  as  tend  to  excite  and  develop  a  cachexia  already  existing 
but  still  dormant  in  the  system ;  and,  2,  those  which  directly  favour  the 
outbreak  of  phthisis. 

a.  Hereditary  predisposition  is  fully  acknowledged  by  Dr.  GeUerstedt, 
who,  however,  adds  nothing  new  in  this  respect. 

b.  Constitution  and  temperament.  Dr.  GeUerstedt  admits  to  the  fiiU 
extent  the  existence  of  the  two  varieties  of  habitus  phthisicus  described 
by  Clark  and  others,  and  he  further  remarks,  that  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  a  decided  predisposition  to  phthisis  was  observed  in  the  tallest 
men. 

e.  Mode  of  life.  Many  conditions  of  a  soldier's  Hfe  have  probably  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  his  health,  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
phthisis,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  one  circumstance  from  which  these 
evU  results  can  be  said  to  arise.  The  barracks  inhabited  by  the  Swedish 
soldiers  are  in  general  lofty  and  weU  ventilated,  excepting  those  of  the 
2d  Royal  Life  Guards,  but  it  is  precisely  in  this  regiment  that  the  fewest 
cases  of  phthisis  have  occurred  during  the  last  five  years.  Our  author 
very  properly  caUs  in  question  the  opinion  of  Baudelocque,  that  contami- 
nated air  is  the  chief  cause  of  tubercular  disease,  and  shows  that  phthisis 
is  very  frequent  in  many  provinces  of  Sweden  where  the  inhabitante  spend 
the  whole  day  in  the  open  air. 

d.  The  foodf  clothing,  and  exercise  of  the  Swedish  soldiers  leave,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  GeUerstedt,  nothing  to  be  desired. 

e.  Venereal  excess,  he  observes,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  malady,  but  combined  with  the  abuse  of 
alcohoUc  fluids,  we  often  find  that  therebj  the  cachectic  condition  is  pro- 
duced, which  ends  in  tubercular  phthisis.  Drunkenness  does  not  seem 
to  prevail  to  any  very  great  extent  in  the  Swedish  armv ;  in  the  course  of 
five  years,  310  cases  of  delirium  tremens  have  occurred  in  the  garrison  of 
3000  men,  and  of  these  so  affected  1 1  afterwards  died  of  phthisis. 

/.  Preceding  maladies  undoubtedly  predispose  a  patient  to  phthisis, 
by  deteriorating  the  constitution.    Dr.  GeUerstedt  doubts  the  accuracy  of 
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Yetter's  assertion,  that  gout  and  hemorrhoids  may  give  rise  directly  to 
phthisis,  though  these  two  maladies,  with  their  congener  dyspepsia,  often 
reduce  the  constitution  to  that  cachectic  condition,  which  is  eminently 
favorable  to  the  development  of  tubercular  disease.  In  this  part  of  our 
author's  essay  an  ingenious  tabular  view  is  given  of  the  amount  of  previous 
disease  of  all  kinds  in  119  patients,  who  ultimately  died  of  phthisis. 
From  this  it  appears  that  44  out  of  1 1 9  had  previous  hemoptysis,  and 
42  had  bronchitis,  and  that  the  two  maladies  above  named  frequently  oc- 
curred in  the  same  individual.  Bronchitis  is  considered  by  our  author  to 
be  a  frequent  cause  of  the  rapid  development  of  phthisis  in  those  already 
labouring  under  the  tubercular  diathesis,  and  he  believes  that  acute  affec- 
tions are  at  all  times  peculiarly  perilous  to  such  constitutions. 

Hemoptysis  he  regards  as  a  symptom,  and  not  as  a  cause  of  the  tuber- 
cular disease ;  he  has  never  met  with  it  among  the  military  without  its 
being  accompanied  with  more  or  less  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs.  Pneumonia  is  not,  according  to  our  author,  a  direct 
excitant  of  phthisis,  but  with  Rokitansky  and  others,  he  beheves  that  the 
hepatized  lung,  instead  of  returning  to  its  natural  condition,  occasionally 
becomes  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit,  and,  moreover,  that  repeated 
attacks  of  pneumonia  will  hasten  the  development  of  tubercular  cachexia. 
Pleurisy  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Gellerstedt  in  the  same  light ;  the  effusion  in- 
duces a  depressed  vitality  of  the  system,  by  mechanically  obstructing  the 
respiration,  and  thus  favours  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  but 
not  necessarily  in  that  portion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  pressure  from  the  accumulated  fluid.  In  the  same  manner  he  ex- 
plains the  effects  of  fevers  and  dyspepsia  in  producing  phthisis,  though  he 
allows  that  the  researches  of  Todd  and  others  have  greatly  benefited  the 
early  history  of  the  disease,  by  pointing  out  the  influence  of  dyspepsia  in 
producing  a  cachectic  condition  of  the  system.  Is  not  the  dyspepsia,  that 
seems  to  produce  phthisis,  sometimes  a  consequence  of  the  debility  of  the 
digestive  organs  arising  from  an  abeady  existing  tubercular  diathesis  ?  We 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  our  author  entertains  opinions  totally 
opposed  to  those  of  Boudet  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  inter- 
mittent fever  upon  tubercular  disease.  So  for  i^m  believing  that  ague 
gives  any  immunity  from  phthisis,  our  author  expressly  regards  it,  from 
its  depressing  influence  on  the  organs  of  nutrition,  as  one  of  the  most 
cognizable  causes  of  this  disease.  Perhaps  the  effects  of  ague  under  the 
climate  of  Sweden  may  be  different  from  its  agency  under  the  milder  sky 
of  Algeria,  where  M.  Boudet's  investigations  were  principally  made.  But 
we  are  already  exceeding  our  limits,  and,  in  conclusion,  we  can  only  find 
space  to  present  our  readers  with  the  short  general  table  of  antecedent 
diseases  given  by  Dr.  Gellerstedt : 


In  119 

In  191 

In  310 

Cases. 

Per  cent. 

Cases. 

Per  cent. 

Cases. 

Per  cent. 

Bronchitis 

4S  . 

.  3S-29 

37  . 

.  19-37 

7»  . 

.  25-48 

Hemoptytls 

U  . 

.  36^ 

84  . 

.  43^ 

128  . 

.  41-29 

Pneumonia      .      .  . 

22  . 

.  18*48 

ffl  . 

.  26-70 

73  . 

.  23-54 

Pleurisy 

17  . 

.  14-28 

28  . 

.  14-6S 

45  . 

.  14*51 

Nervous  fevers 

10  . 

8*40 

12  . 

6'02 

22  . 

.  7-€9 

Ague      .       .      .  . 

«7  . 

.  23-fi8 

49  . 

.  25^ 

W  . 

.  24-51 

Dyspeptic  symptoms 

10  . 

8*40 

32  . 

22  . 

7'09 

Diarrhea  and  Dysentery  . 

23  . 

.  1932 

33  . 

.  17*27 

M  . 

.  18H>6 
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The  figures  in  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  colomns  denote  the  number 
of  indiiriduals  who  had  suffered  from  these  antecedent  maladies,  first 
of  those  119  who  died  of  phthisis,  then  among  191  persons  affected 
with  this  disease,  and  lastly  among  these  two  classes  conjointly,  while 
the  per  centage  of  each  affection  is  given  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
columns. 

We  would  gladly  have  extended  our  analysis  of  this  interesting  essay, 
but  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  here  detailed  to  satisfy  our  readers 
that  the  productions  of  the  Swedish  school  are  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
attention  ;  and  that,  while  our  learned  brethren  of  Scandanayia  emulate 
the  best  British  and  French  writers  in  attentiye  personal  inyestigation, 
they  are  inferior  to  none  in  their  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  medical 
science  throughout  the  world. 


Observations  on  the  Nosological  Arrangement  of  the  Bengal  Medical 
Returns;  with  a  few  cursory  Remarks  on  Medical  Topography  and 
Military  Hygiene.  By  Fred.  J.  Mouat,  m.d..  Assistant  Sui^eon, 
Bengal  Army,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  Bengal  Medical  College. — Calcutta,  1845.    8yo,  pp.  64. 

Haying  been  long  deeply  impressed  with  the  advantaees  to  be  derived 
from  the  application  to  medicine  of  those  strict  rules  of  observation  under 
which  the  exact  sciences  have  made  such  rapid  progress,  we  hail  with 
pleasure  the  indications  of  an  increasing  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fession to  that  desirable  object.  The  pamphlet  now  before  us  gives  us 
good  grounds  to  hope  that  the  wide  field  of  investigation,  presented  by  our 
Indian  possessions,  is  about  to  be  cultivated  with  that  zeal,  and  in  that 
manner,  which  its  extent  and  importance  justly  claim  for  it,  and  that  a 
race  is  springing,  up  who  will  turn  to  good  account  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities they  possess  of  studying  the  influence  of  cUmate  upon,  and  the 
progress  of  disease  among  various  races.  An  old  author  observes  that 
"  it  is  no  shame  not  to  know  that  which  one  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning,  but  it  is  scandalous  to  profess  knowledge  and  remain  ignorant,'' 
and  this  remark  may  be  justly  extended  to  those  who  have  opportunities 
and  neglect  them. 

When  the  very  able  statistical  Returns  of  the  Army  were  presented  to 
Parliament,  Mr.  Hume  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  produc- 
tion of  similar  returns  from  the  army  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company, 
which  were  ordered,  but  it  was  found  on  investigation,  that  no  documenta 
existed  which  were  calculated  to  furnish  materials  for  constructing  com- 
prehensive statistical  tables.  To  remedy  this  for  the  future,  and  remove 
the  stigma  which  cannot  but  attach  to  them  for  having  so  long  neglected 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  materials  for  Hie  advancement  of  medical 
science,  the  Medical  Board  in  Bengal  issued  a  new  form  of  returns  which 
we  must  say  is  the  most  artificial  and  unpractical  (if  we  may  coin  a  word) 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  object  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  to  point  out 
some  of  the  imperfections  wluch  attach  to  them. 
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In  the  statistical  reports  which  have  heen  already  published  in  this 
country,  three  different  nosological  arrangements  have  been  adopted ;  the 
navy  having  followed  that  of  Cullen,  while  the  army  and  the  registrar- 
general  framed  systems  for  themselves.  We  presume  that  Cullen's  classi- 
fication was  followed  by  the  navy  authorities,  simply  because  it  was  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  the  best  in  common  use  :  every  one  knows  that  it  is 
a  very  defective  one.  Diseases  are  brought  together  which  have  no  affinity 
to  each  other,  either  as  regards  their  seat,  or  the  causes  likely  to  produce 
them.  For  example  we  find  ophthalmia  in  the  same  class  with  lumbago, 
phthisis  with  haematuria,  syplulis  with  icterus,  aneurism  with  hernia 
humoraUs,  luxatio  with  hernia  and  prolapsus  ani,  &c. 

In  the  military  statistical  reports,  the  arrangement  of  CuUen,  which  was 
used  in  the  returns,  was  abandoned,  and  one  of  a  more  practical  nature 
adopted.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  benefits  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
the  suggestions  founded  on  the  results  of  these  reports,  the  classification 
appears  well  suited  to  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  bodies  of  men 
at  the  period  of  life  during  which  soldiers  usually  serve.*  The  statistical 
nosology  followed  in  the  reports  of  the  registrar-general,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  returns  of  a  general  population,  but  there  are  many  peculiarities 
in  the  condition  of  the  soldier  which  would  lead  us  in  any  inquiry 
into  the  health  of  this  class  to  prefer  that  employed  in  the  military 
reports. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  new  forms  issued  by  the  Medical  Board 
in  Bengal,  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Mason  Good.  The  diseases  are 
divided  into  seven  classes,  viz.  those  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  sanguine- 
ous, nervous,  sexual,  and  excement  functions,  and  those  from  external 
violence.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  with  Dr.  Mouat,  what  is  meant  by 
sanguineous  /unction,  digestive  Junction,  &c.,  but  briefly  notice  a  few  of 
the  objections  to  the  classification. 

The  only  disease  under  the  head  of  "  the  respiratory  function"  is  asthma. 
"  This  is  an  excellent  illustration,"  says  Dr.  Mouat,  "  of  the  difficulty,  if 
not  impossibihty,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  classifying 
diseases  by  any  physiological  arrangement  such  as  that  attempted  in  this 
table.  It  has  a  primd  facie  appearance  of  philosophic  accuracy,  which  on 
closer  investigation  will  not  stand  the  test  of  rigid  analysis,  and  is  not 
found  to  answer  any  beneficial  purpose."  After  adverting  to  the  various 
theories  regarding  the  nature  of  asthma,  he  adds,  <'no  conjectures  or 
theoretical  speculations  are  hazarded  in  placing  it  under  the  head  of 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  For  the  same  reason,  catarrh,  pneu- 
monia, pleuritis,  bronchitis,  and  phthisis,  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  order,  as  ajSecting  this  system," — an  opinion  in  which  every  practical 
man  will  probably  concur. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  our  author  through  the  remarks  on 
the  various  classes,  but  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  classification  must  be  very  deficient  which  includes  in  the 
same  category,  fevers,  ophthalmia,  rheumatism,  phthisis,  syphiUs,  and 
ulcers ;  which  associates  cataract  with  delirium  tremens,  and  psora  with 

*  For  the  arraogeraent  adopted  and  the  practical  advantages  which  hare  arisen  out  of  thete  Rc- 
porto,  tee  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Reriew  for  April,  1844,  p.  313. 
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dropsies  ;  and  which  exhibits  gonorrhea  as  the  only  disease  of  the  **  seToal 
function  !*'  We  must  also  join  in  protesting  against  the  use  of  the  term 
alii  morbi ;"  whatever  classification  may  be  adopted,  medical  officers 
should  be  imperatively  required  to  return  every  case  of  disease  under  its 
proper  head.  The  lumping  of  several  diseases  in  this  way,  diminishes 
materially  the  value  of  the  returns,  and  is  at  best  but  a  poor  economy  of 
stationery. 

It  is  most  justly  remarked  by  our  author,  that 

**  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  regret  that  the  system  of  returns  required  from 
the  Indian  army,  should  not  be  identical  with  that  adopted  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  :  the  value  of  such  uniformity  in  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  medical 
economv*  of  troops  ser\'ing  in  ever^  quarter  of  me  extended  empire  subject  to 
Great  britain ;  of  the  closer  approximation  to  truth  that  would  result  from  calcula- 
tions spread  over  so  wide  a  field,  and  deduced  from  numbers  that  would  constantly 
tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of  error  arising  from  local  and  accidental  causes  in 
smaller  bodies  of  men,  is  almost  self-evident  to  any  one  who  has  studied  attentively 
the  important  subject  of  statistics.'' 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  uniformity  in  the  returns  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  since  Dr.  Mouat* s  paper 
was  written,  and  we  trust  will  be  duly  considered  in  the  arrangements 
which  are  to  be  made  in  India  for  collecting  military  statistics. 

Dr.  Mouat  has  appended  to  his  paper,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  various 
works  that  have  been  published  on  the  medical  topography  of  some  of  the 
stations  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  which  may  prove  useful  to  those  desirous 
of  ascertaining  what  information  is  extant  on  this  subject.  In  noticing 
one  of  these,  he  quaintly  observes  "much  valuable  matter  and  careful 
registers  of  the  hygiene  of  prisoners  may  possibly  exist  in  the  records  of 
Government,  but  as  they  have  never  been  published  or  made  known,  the 
information  is  of  no  practical  use.*' 

We  are  at  all  times  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  notice  the  labours 
of  our  brethren  in  India,  because  we  consider  them  entitled  to  much  more 
credit  for  their  exertions  under  all  the  disadvantages  and  discouragements 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  than  we  are  who  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of  a 
temperate  chme.  We  believe  there  is  no  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  medical  department,  but  that  they  are  anxious  to 
promote  the  cause  of  science,  and  contribute  their  quota  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  profession ;  and  we  trust  the  authorities  will  by  liberal 
arrangements  soon  enable  them  to  produce  a  series  of  statistical  returns 
worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  best  works  of  this  nature.  Dr.  Mouat» 
who  is  but  young  in  the  profession,  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
able  and  zealous  manner  m  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  ruling  powers  to  the  important  subject  treated  of  in  his 
pamphlet. 
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Sieheres  Heilver/ahren  bei  dem  Schnell  gefahrlichen  Lu/teintritt  in  die 
Fenen  und deuen gerichtiorztliche  Wichtigkeit,  Von  Dr.  Ch.  Jos.  Edl.  v. 
Wattmann,  k.  k.  n.  o.  Regierungsrathe,  Leibchirurg,  o.  6.  Professor  der 
praktischen  Chirurgie  und  der  ersten  chinirgischen  Klinik,  Vorsteher  der 
Operations-Institutes  an  derk.k.  Universitat  in  Wien,  &c. — Wien^  1843. 

A  Certain  Remedy  in  rapidly  dangerous  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Veins, 
and  on  the  Medicolegal  Importance  of  that  Event.  By  Dr.  Ch.  Jos. 
VON  Wattmann,  Councillor  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  Surgeon 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Professor  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
and  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Operations  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Vienna,  kc.-^Vienna,  1843.    8vo,  pp.  188. 

The  subject  both  of  the  artificial  introduction  and  of  the  spontaneous, 
or  rather  accidental,  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  has  been  several  times 
considered  in  this  Journal,  especially  in  the  Number  for  October  1838,  pp. 
455  et  seq.  Dr.  Wattmann's  publication  again  brings  this  very  interestmg 
question  before  us,  so  far  as  regards  the  spontaneous  or  accidental  ad- 
mission of  air  into  the  veins  of  man.  It  might  indeed  have  been  expected 
that  little  room  for  discussion  would  remain  after  the  numerous  experiments, 
and  the  nearly  as  numerous  disputations,  both  oral  and  written,  which  the 
subject  has  called  forth ;  and  it  certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  phe- 
nomenon of  such  unquestionable  importance,  and  of  which  so  many  alleged 
examples  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  sureery,  should  still  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  dispute.'*'  As  an  example  of  how  unsettled  opinions  are 
respecting  it,  we  may  mention  that  in  four  systems  of  surgery,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Paris,  three  different  doctrines  are  advanced; 
M.  Nelaton  admits,  M.  Ph.  Boyer  denies,  that  the  spontaneous  entrance 
of  air  into  the  human  veins  has  ever  proved  fatal ;  while  MM.  B^rard  and 
Denonvilliers  take  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes,  and  think 

that  the  solution  of  the  problem  remains  doubtful,  and  is  not  decided 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively."  In  this  last  opinion  M.  Vidal  de  Cassis 
coincides,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Surgery,  which  has  just 
issued  from  the  press.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  M.  Vidal,  the 
most  recent  of  the  writers  just  mentioned,  has  scarcely  devoted  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  states  that  MM.  Berard  and  Denonvilliers 
have  collected  almost  all  the  recorded  cases  purporting  to  be  examples  of 
spontaneous  entrance  of  air  into  the  human  veins  during  an  operation  :  the 
fact  being  that  they  have  not  collected  one  fourth  of  them.  He  thinks  it  a 
remarkable  and  happy  circumstance,  that  no  new  cases  of  the  accident  have 
been  heard  of  since  the  publication  of  M.  Bouillaud's  Report,  and  the  aca- 
demic discussion  thereon  (examined  in  this  Journal,  Oct.  1838),  and  thence 
insinuates  an  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  event.  A  glance  at  the 
table  of  cases  we  have  drawn  up  will  show  how  much  M.  Vidal  is  mistaken 
in  this  respect.  He  states  that  the  influence  of  exhaustion  from  hemor- 
rhage in  accelerating  the  fatal  consequences  of  air  admitted  into  the  veins 
of  dogs  has  been  established  by  M.  Oerdy  particularly.    M.  Gerdy  has, 

*  Since  the  above  lines  were  written,  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Medical  Section  of  the  ScientiSc  Congress  of  France,  at  iu  meeting  at  Marseilles,  1st  September,  1846, 
is  as  follows  t  "  Fixer  autant  que  possible  nos  idees  sur  I'influence  de  I'lntroduction  de  I'air  dans  les 
veines  pendant  les  op^tiont/' 
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on  the  contrary,  endeaToored  to  show  that  the  alleged  effect  of  exhaustion 
is  at  the  least  doubtful.  M.  Yidal  further  implies  that  surgeons  have 
invented  spontaneous  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
sudden  death  of  their  patients  during  the  performance  of  operations, 
inasmuch  as  no  one,  he  says,  has  ever  spoken  of  its  occurring  except 
consequent  on  wounds  inflicted  by  a  surgeon.  In  this  also  M.  Yidal  is 
utterly  mistaken ;  the  presence  of  air  in  the  veins  has  been  observed  after 
decapitation,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  suicide,  and  death  has  in  some  of 
these  latter  cases  been  attributed  to  its  influence ;  again  Sir  C.  Bell  relates 
(Practical  Essays,  1841,  p.  11),  that  Baron  Larrey,  on  looking  over  his 
Sketches  of  the  Wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  **  fixed  with  interest 
on  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck.  Well,  I  know,  said  this  excellent  surgeon,  how  that  man  must 
have  died.  I  have  seen  so  many  wounded  during  my  campaigns,  and  die 
from  air  drawn  into  the  veins."  We  fully  admit  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  respecting  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins ; 
like  many  other  Uiings,  it  had  a  run  not  merely  with  the  profession,  but 
even  became  for  a  time,  we  might  almost  say,  a  fashionable  source  of 
apprehension  out  of  the  profession.  The  wife  of  an  eminent  orator  and 
leading  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  bled  at  the  arm, 
and  having  been  enjoined  to  observe  the  strictest  quietude,  was  left  alone 
in  her  bedroom :  after  a  short  time  hemorrhage  came  on,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  timely  help,  the  lady  lost  a  quantity  of  blood  sufficient  in  her 
condition  to  prove  fatal.  The  catastrophe  was,  however,  attributed  to 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  and  this  explanation  attaining  due  publicity 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  produced  such  an  impression,  that  for  some 
time,  in  certain  circles,  few  physicians  cared  to  propose  venesection,  and 
still  fewer  patients  to  submit  to  the  operation.  But  though  we  agree  with 
Blandin,  Velpeau,  and  many  others,  that  sudden  death  during  operations  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  in  several  cases  to  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins, 
we  shall  examine  whether  there  are  not  other  recorded  cases  which  establish 
both  the  reality  and  fatality  of  the  phenomenon.  It  may  seem,  from  the 
title  of  Dr.  Wattmann's  book,  that  we  are  about  to  travel  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  inquiries,  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  for  though  he  purports  only  to  consider 
how  the  effects  of  the  admission  of  air  into  the  veins  is  to  be  remedied,  and 
the  medico-legal  import  of  such  an  occurrence,  he,  in  point  of  fact,  enters  into 
a  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  as  a  question  of  physiological  surgery. 

As  we  have  to  deal  solely  with  spontaneoue  entrance  of  air  into  the 
veins,  we  shall  refer  but  little,  and  that  only  incidentally,  to  the  experi- 
ments on  injecting  air  into  the  venous  system.  But  we  may  say  thus 
much,  that  many  of  the  results  and  theories  of  modem  experimenters  were 
anticipated  by  some  two  hundred  years.  Not  only  did  Woepfer,  R.  J. 
Camerarius,  Redi,  Bohn,  Ant.  Hey(£n,  Brunner,  Harderus,  Valisneri,  and 
Sproegelius  kill  animals  by  injecting  air  into  their  veins,  but  Camerarius, 
Brunner,  and  Valisneri  ascertained  that  a  certain  quantity  of  air  might  be 
thus  injected  with  impunity.  Valisneri  also  discovered  that  the  effects  of  air 
thrown  into  the  veins  varied  in  different  animals,  as  dogs  were  more  easily 
killed  by  it  than  sheep.  The  diversity  of  symptoms  produced,  did  not 
escape  notice.  Brunner  observed  opisthotonos,  Sproegelius  slight  con- 
vulsions, while  Canierarius  never  witnessed  either  ri^dity  or  spasms  of 
the  muscles,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  relaxed.    Camerarius  and 
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Harderas  ascertained  by  dissection  the  presence  of  air  in  both  the  arteries 
and  the  veins,  and  Sproegelius  thought  the  blood  was  always  pretematurally 
liquid.  Of  the  theories  advanced  in  late  years  to  explain  how  air  in  the 
organs  of  circulation  causes  death,  three  at  least  were  anticipated. 
Brunner,  Camerarius,  Harderus,  and  Sproegelius  attributed  death  to  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulation,  from  the  heart  being  so  distended  that  its  contraction 
is  prevented,  and  Harderus  further  held  Sie  opinion,  that  the  fibres  of  the 
heart  were  weakened  or  paralysed  by  extreme  distension,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  urinary  bladder  in  certain  cases  of  retention  of  urine.  Morgagni 
too  agreed  that  death  resulted  from  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  heart. 
Finally,  Bohn  conceived  that  air  proved  fatal  by  acting  as  a  powerful  and 
rapid  poison.  (Morgagni  De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  Epist.  v.  sect.  21  et  seq.) 

The  discovery  of  tne  spontaneous  entrance  of  air  into  a  wounded  vein, 
is  comparatively,  indeed  absolutely,  of  recent  origin.  It  is  true  Mery 
observed  that  if  the  abdominal  cava  of  a  living  animal  is  punctured,  the 
vein  becomes  filled  with  air  as  it  empties  itself  of  blood,  but  he  thought 
the  air  was  contained  in  the  radicle  veins,  and  flowed  from  them  towards 
the  cava,  and  thence  to  the  heart.  (Mem.  de  T Acad,  des  Sc.  1 707,  p. 
167.)  Littr6  not  long  after  found  air  in  the  blood-vessels  after  death  from 
hemorrhage.  (Ibid.  1714,  p.  330.)  Redi  and  Caldesi  had  seen  air  circu- 
lating with  the  blood  in  some  cold-blooded  animals,  as  vipers  tgid  tortoises, 
and  thought  it  existed  naturally  in  their  blood-vessels,  but  Haller  pointed 
out  that  air  was  not  present,  unless  some  vessel  had  been  opened. 
Nysten  remarks  that  he  several  times  saw  the  veins  and  right  auncle  of 
persons  who  had  been  decapitated  distended  with  air  (Recherches  de 
Physiolog.  et  de  Chim.  Patholog.  181 1,  p.  5),  but  failed  like  his  predecessors 
to  surmise  its  real  origin.  Verrier,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who,  in  1806,  recognized  the  spontaneous  entrance  of  air 
into  the  veins  of  an  animal.  Magen die  subsequently  (Journal  de  Physiolog. 
1821)  inferred  the  occurrence  of  the  event  in  man  from  M.  Beauchene's 
case,  and  sought  to  establish  it  by  experiments  on  animals ;  but  as  he 
allowed  the  air  to  enter  through  a  tube  passed  into  a  vein,  its  admission 
in  those  experiments  cannot  be  termed  spontaneous.  Subsequent  to 
Magendie's  first  researches,  several  cases  were  observed  in  which  air  was 
supposed  to  have  accidentally  entered  the  human  veins,  but  those  cases 
did  not  attract  very  much  attention  at  the  time,  and  their  interpretation 
was  and  still  is  disputed.  M.  Amussat,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who 
actually  demonstrated  the  spontaneous  passage  of  air  into  an  open  vein. 
His  first  communication  on  the  subject  is  a  short  and  incidental,  but  very 
explicit,  passage  in  his  memoir  on  traumatic  hemorrhage,  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1835,  and  published  in  their  Memoirs,  t.  v,  pp.  68 
et  seq.  For  his  subsequent  researches  we  refer  to  the  Number  of  this 
Journal  already  mentioned,  and  to  his  'Recherches  sur  T Introduction 
accidentelle  de  I'Air  dans  les  Veines,'  &c. 

We  would  now  willingly  proceed  to  examine  the  alleged  cases  of  this 
accident  in  man,  but  as  their  import  must  be  tested  by  comparing  how 
far  the  circumstances  attending  them  agree  with  the  causes  which  produce 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  and  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  animals 
that  have  undoubtedly  died  from  its  efiects,  we  must  first  advert  to  those 
causes  and  phenomena,  the  more  especially  as  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  and  statement  exist  respecting  both. 
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The  experiments  of  Barry,  modified  and  confirmed  by  those  of  M. 
Poiseuille,  fully  establish  the  infinence  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
venous  circulation.  There  is  no  question  that  during  inspiration,  the  fiow 
of  venous  blood  towards  the  thorax  is  facilitated  in  the  great  venous  trunks 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  cavity,  while,  during  expiration,  a  partial  reflux  occurs 
in  the  same  vessels.  It  is  further  generally  assumed,  from  the  experiments 
of  Poiseuille,  that  the  suction  thus  exerted  on  the  contents  of  the  veins 
extends  to  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
thorax,  because  the  veins  being  flexible  tubes, — ^with  very  delicate  yielding 
parietes,  incapable  of  contracting  in  the  direction  of  their  length,— com* 
municating  with  a  cavity  which  tends  to  exhaust  them  by  suction, — and 
exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure  external  to  that  carity,  the  suction  cannot 
act  beyond  certain  limits.  For  just  as  when  we  attempt  to  empty  with  a 
syringe  a  flexible  tube  full  of  Uquid,  and  fixed  at  both  ends,  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  only  enters  the  syringe,  because  atmospheric  pressure 
forces  the  sides  of  the  emptied  portion  of  the  tube  into  contact,  so  do  the 
veins  when  similarly  circumstanced  collapse.  The  diastole  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  admitted  by  some  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
venous  circulation,  quite  similar  in  kind  to,  but  less  in  amount  than  that 
of  the  expansion  of  the  thorax  during  inspiration.  MM.  Gerdy,  Velpeau, 
and  others,  indeed  deny  this  influence  of  the  heart,  because  opening  one 
side  of  the  thorax  has  been  found  to  immediately  arrest  the  entrance  of 
air  into  an  open  vein,  but  we  think  that  its  reality  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  In  M.  BouiUaud's  Report,  already  referred  to,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  blood  was  sometimes  observed  to  be  synchronous 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  in  some  experiments  the  characteristic 
sound  of  air  entering  the  veins  coincided  for  a  time  with  inspiration,  but 
then  became  more  rapid,  and  was  obriously  isochronous  with  the  action 
of  the  heart.  M.  Barth^lemy  independently  made  similar  observations, 
(Bull,  de  r  Acad.  t.  i,  p.  904,  and  t.  ii,  p.  368) ;  and  Dr.  Wattmann,  in  one 
case  in  man,  distinctly  observed  the  venous  pulse  in  the  internal  jugular 
vein  coincide  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  (p.  114.)  But  whatever  may 
be  the  influence  exerted  by  the  action  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
the  aspiration  of  the  venous  blood  does  not  extend  beyond  certain  limits, 
and  M.  Poiseuille  having  found  that  the  external  jugular  vein  of  a  dog 
when  laid  bare  collapsed  to  within  4  centimeters  (1  i  inch)  of  the  thorax 
during  inspiration,  this  was  thought  to  give  an  approximate  measure- 
ment of  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenon.  Wherever  then  this  suction, 
manifested  by  the  venous  piUse,  exists,  it  is  admitted  that  air  may  and 
frequently  does  enter  a  vein  when  wounded ;  and  as  the  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  a  vein  beyond  the  limits  of  the  venous  pulse,  is  the 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  vein  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  sphere 
within  which  air  can  enter  a  vein  may  obviously  be  extended  if  the  collapse 
of  the  vein  is  prevented.  As  regards  a  considerable  extent  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  the  whole  length  of  the  subclavian  vein  and  the  upper 
half  of  the  axillary  vein,  M.  Berard  has  shown  (Archiv.  gen.  t.  xxiii,  pp. 
169-71)  that  they  are  united  to  the  adjacent  bones  and  muscles  by  fibrous 
attachments,  which  prevent  their  collapsing  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  consequently  they  are  liable  to  admit  air  when  opened.  Again,  the 
committee  appointed  to  report  on  M.  Amnssat*s  experiments,  found  that 
air  entered  the  axillary  vein  beyond  the  limits  of  the  venous  pulse  when 
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the  parietes  of  the  yein  were  kept  tense  and  the  wound  of  the  vein  was  kept 
open,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  limits  of  aspiration  may  be  extended  if  the 
collapse  of  a  vein  is  prevented  by  any  cause, — such  as  disease  of  its  coats,  — 
adhesion  to  a  diseased  structure, — or  if  traction  is  exerted  on  it  during  an 
operation,  as  when,  for  example,  a  tumour  in  which  a  vein  is  involved  is 
put  on  the  stretch  to  facilitate  its  dissection.  How  far  the  limits  of  aspira- 
tion may  be  extended  by  those  or  similar  causes,  has  not  been  precisely 
determined.  MM.  Velpeau,  Gerdy,  Blandin,  and  others,  deny  that  it  can 
be  propagated  very  far,  or  to  such  veins  as  the  external  jugular,  the 
mammary,  or  the  subscapular ;  while  M.  Amussat  and  many  others  main- 
tain that  it  may  extend  to  the  branches  of  the  internal  jugular,  subclavian, 
and  axillary  veins.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  ;  for,  according  to 
our  conclusion  respecting  it,  many  of  the  alleged  cases  of  entrance  of 
air  into  the  veins  must  be  absolutely  rejected  on  Uie  one  handi,  or  admitted 
to  be  at  least  possible  on  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that,  unless  something  counteracts  the  effects  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  superficial  veins,  such  as  the  external  jugular,  must 
collapse  when  suction  is  exerted  on  them,  and  that  they  cannot  conse- 
quently either  exhibit  the  venous  pulse,  or  admit  the  aspiration  of  air 
through  them,  unless  atmospheric  pressure  is  obviated.  But  M.  Barthelemy 
(loc.  cit.)  has  several  times  observed  distinct  undulations,  isochronous 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  extend  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  external 
jugular  vein,  which  filled  from  below  upwards,  and  collapsed  from  above 
downwards,  and  he  has  also  seen  air  enter  the  vein  when  venesection  was 
performed  on  it  in  those  cases.  M.  Pellis  also  distinctly  saw  a  flux  and 
reflux  of  blood  in  the  external  jugular  vein  of  the  human  subject,  in  a  case 
referred  to  in  the  table  inserted  further  on.  But  M.  Barthelemy  farther 
found  that  air  may  enter  the  external  jugular  vein  when  no  such  undula- 
tions exist,  and  at  a  point  higher  up  than  they  ever  extend  to.  Thus  in 
one  horse,  air  entered  the  external  jugular  vein,  opened  above  its  lower 
third  as  for  ordinary  venesection,  three  times  in  2^  minutes,  and  produced 
the  usual  symptoms,  and  in  a  similar  experiment  on  a  second  horse^ 
air  entered  freely  without  any  blood  flowing  externally;  air  likewise 
readily  entered  a  canula,  (not  as  in  Magendie's  experiments,  and  those 
mentioned  in  Bouillaud*s  Report  passed  down  a  vein  to  the  region  of  the 
venous  pulse,  but)  simply  inserted  into  an  opening  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  jugular  vein  ;  and  Anally,  M.  Barthelemy  found  air,  without  the  aid  of 
a  canula,  enter  the  external  jugular  vein  immediately  below  the  facial  vein 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death.  M.  Boulley  and  several  others 
have  also  seen  air  enter  the  external  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  during  vene- 
section, but  the  foregoing  facts  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  air  may  enter 
a  vein  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  M.  Velpeau,  or  even  by  M. 
Amussat,  and  that  its  admission  into  the  external  jugular  vein,  even  at  its 
upper  extremity,  is  not  constantly  prevented  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has,  we  think,  offered  the  true  explanation  of  this  fact. 
During  inspiration,  the  platysma  myoides,  the  stemo-cleido  mastoid,  and 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  trapezoid  muscles,  are,  he  says,  lifted  off  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  and,  by  removing  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  them, 
allow  them  to  dilate'*  (Op.  cit.  p.  17) ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  exertion,  by  raising  the  shoulder,  and  by  certain  motions  of  the  head 
and  chest.    Sir  C.  Bell,  it  is  true,  seems  to  confine  this  explanation  to  the 
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internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  but  it  also  applies  to  the  other  veins 
of  the  neck,  to  the  external  jugular,  for  example,  which  lies  beneath  the 
platysma  myoides  miiscle.  The  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  then, 
during  a  sigh,  a  deep  inspiration,  a  constrained  posture,  or  a  sudden 
motion  of  the  head  or  shoulder,  may  render  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
external  jugular  vein  possible,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  one  case  in  man 
(that  recorded  by  M.  Pellis),  the  alleged  or,  as  we  think,  actual  admission 
of  air  into  this  vein  occurred  at  the  moment  the  patient  threw  his  head 
back  and  inspired  deeply.  This  consideration  also  explains  the  difficulty 
with  which  air  entered  the  veins  in  the  experiments  recorded  in  M. 
Bouillaud's  Report ;  for  in  those  experiments  the  veins  were  laid  bare  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  obstacle  afforded  by  the  muscles  to  the  action  of 
atmospheric  pressure  was  consequently  removed .  A  circumstance  dwelt  on 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  must  not  be  overlooked.    We  shall  quote  his  words. 

**  When  water  flows  through  a  tube,  the  tube  being  gradually  larger  at  its 
further  extremity,  and  a  lesser  tube  inserted  into  it,  water  will  not  flow  from  the 
larger  tube  into  tlie  smaller,  but  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins ;  for  the  lesser  veins  are  inserted 
into  a  series  of  trunks  gradually  enlarging  in  their  diameters,  till  they  reach  the 
heart.  In  these  circumstances,  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tube  will  not  discharge 
water,  but  will  admit  air."  (Op.  cit.  p.  15.) 

This  hydraulic  law  will  not  of  course  apply  to  the  veins,  as  they  are 
not  rigid  tubes,  unless  they  are  prevented  from  collapsing  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  some  of  the  influences  already  adverted  to.  Another 
circumstance  which  Dr.  Wattmann  particularly  notices  may  greatly 
favour  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins  which  he  above  the  horizontid  level 
of  the  heart ;  the  veins  so  situated  are  seldom  completely  full,  they  rarely 
convey  as  much  blood  as  they  are  capable  of  containing,  and  when  a  vein 
so  circumstanced  is  opened,  and  its  parietes  are  at  the  same  time  prevented 
from  collapsing,  air  must  readily  enter  the  vessel  only  partly  filled  with 
blood.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  vertical  posture  favours  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  veins,  and  the  influence  of  previous  hemorrhage  in  favouring 
the  phenomenon,  or  at  least  in  hastening  death,  may  probably,  partly  at 
least,  arise  from  the  admission  of  air  being  facilitated  by  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  venous  system. — The  conditions  necessary 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  admission  of  air  into  small  veins  lying  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  aspiration  may  not  frequently  exist,  but  mis  does  not 
invalidate  their  reahty.  The  experiments  of  M.  Barth^lemy,  and  the 
observations  of  MM.  Verrier,  Boulley,  Gerard,  and  Leblanc  (referred  to 
in  the  table  we  have  constructed),  establish,  we  think,  the  fact  of  the 
spontaneous  entrance  of  air  into  the  external  jugiUar  vein ;  that  fact,  we 
also  think,  is  explained  by  the  considerations  just  adverted  to ;  and  the 
game  explanation  applies  to  other  small  veins  of  the  neck. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  spontaneous  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins 
as  observed  in  animals,  are  generally  as  follows.  A  noise,  variable  in 
kind  and  intensity,  is  heard  at  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  from  which  either 
immediately  or  after  some  time  frothy  blood  sometimes  issues,  and  a  bruit 
de  souffle  with  or  without  gargouillement  is  heard,  on  auscultation,  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart.  There  is  agitation,  with  indications  of  anxiety, 
the  breathing  becomes  accelerated  and  laboured,  and  the  pulse  frequent. 
From  this  condition  the  animal  often  recovers,  but  if  the  symptoms 
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become  aggrayated,  the  respiration  and  pulse  get  weak,  the  animal  trembles, 
totters,  and  falls,  the  urine  and  foeces  are  passed  involuntarily,  the  limbs 
are  stiffened,  or  convulsed,  or  affected  with  tetanic  spasms,  and  the 
breathing  and  pulse  cease  to  be  perceptible.  The  animal  may  still  gradually 
revive  from  a  state  of  apparent  death,  or  death  may  occur  within  a  period 
varying  from  perhaps  a  minute  to  some  hours.  Of  those  symptoms  some 
are  constant,  viz.  the  acceleration  and  embarrassment  of  breathing  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  also,  in  aggravated  cases,  suspension  of  respiration 
and  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  with  insensibility.  But  almost  all,  if  not  all, 
the  other  symptoms  are  liable  to  variations  wluch  it  is  necessary  to  notice. 

The  noise  caused  by  air  entering  a  vein  is  compared  in  dogs  to  the 
sound  made  by  those  animals  in  lapping,  and  in  horses  to  a  gurgle  (fflou-. 
fflou,  gargouillement).  But  this  sound  may  be  absent,  thus,  in  the  7th 
experiment  contained  in  M.  Bouillaud's  Report,  no  sound  was  at  first 
heard  after  the  subclavian  vein  had  been  opened,  but  air  had  nevertheless 
entered  the  vein  as  appeared  from  the  embarrassed  and  accelerated  respira- 
tion, and  also  from  the  more  positive  evidence  of  bubbles  of  air  mixed 
with  blood  issuing  from  the  vein.  Again,  in  the  5th  experiment,  a 
^'  lapemenf*  was  heard  at  first,  but  after  a  time  ceased,  though  liurge 
bubbles  of  air  continued  to  enter  the  wound,  and  in  the  Tith  experiment, 
on  the  contrary,  the  air  entered  noiselessly  at  first,  but  afterwards  with 
its  appropriate  sound.  The  sound  seems  to  be  most  commonly  and  most 
distinctly  heard  during  inspiration,  but  in  the  1st  and  2d  experiments  of 
the  commission,  so  often  referred  to,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  at  first 
synchronous  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  subsequently  corresponded 
to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart ;  again,  though  the  sound  is  usually  inter- 
mittent, it  may  be  continuous,  at  least  nothing  is  said  of  its  intermitting 
in  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  experiments,  and  we  may  directly  infer  that  it 
was  continuous  in  the  1 1th,  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  louder  during  in- 
spiration. In  experiments  1  and  2,  no  urine  or  faeces  were  evacuated. 
In  experiments  1,  2,  6,  11,  32,  and  33,  there  were  no  convulsions. 
Sometimes  the  animals  uttered  cries,  sometimes  they  did  not.  The 
rapidity  of  death  in  the  fatal  cases,  also  varied  greatly.  The  most  rapid 
death  occurred  in  three  minutes,  in  the  1 1th  experiment,  in  which  the 
animal,  a  dog,  was  held  in  the  vertical  posture.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  none  of  the  experiments  of  the  commission  on  animals  in  the  erect 
position  were  fairly  conducted,  except  the  foregoing  one ;  in  all  the  others, 
the  dogs  were  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture  once  or  oftener  during 
the  course  of  the  experiment,  and  in  some  the  orifice  of  the  vein  was  also 
closed.  Thus,  in  the  14  th  experiment,  apparent  death  supervened,  almost 
immediately  when  the  animal  was  placed  upright,  but  on  replacing  it 
horizontally  and  closing  the  orifice  in  the  vein,  it  revived  until  again 
placed  vertically.  In  many  instances,  too,  the  access  of  air  was  interrupted 
by  the  formation  of  clots  on  the  opening  in  the  vein,  and  obstruction 
from  this  cause,  occasioned  by  the  greater  coagulability  of  the  blood  of 
dogs,  seems  to  be  one  reason  why  dogs  often  resist  the  action  of  air  better 
than  men.  But  if  we  go  beyond  the  experiments  of  the  commission,  we 
shall  find  that  death  may  occur  in  the  dog  as  rapidly  as  in  any  of  the 
alleged  cases  in  man ;  for  M.  Segallaa  states  that  in  one  experiment,  which 
he  performed  on  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  death  was  almost  instantaneous. 
(B^.  de  TAcad.  t.  ii,  p.  4270    The  period  vrithin  which  death  occars 
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varies  moreover,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  in  different  animals, 
Yalisneri  states  that  dogs  die  more  rapidly  than  sheep,  and  the  experi- 
ments in  M.  Bouilland's  Report  indicate  that  death  occurs  in  horses  not 
sooner,  but  in  a  much  less  variable  period  than  in  dogs.  The  erect  position 
undoubtedly  hastens  death,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  enters,  has  of 
course  an  immense  influence,  as  have  also,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the 
conformation  and  state  of  health  of  the  individual,  for  M .  Barth^lemy  found 
that  horses  with  a  small  thorax  or  any  affection  of  the  lungs  are  easily  killed 
by  injecting  air  into  the  veins.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.,  t.  ii,  pp.  370-5.) 

As  regards  the  post-mortem  appearances  after  spontaneous  entrance  of 
air  into  the  veins,  M.  Bouillaud  states  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
were,  in  the  experiments  on  which  he  reported,  constantly  distended  with 
air ;  air  was  found  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  of  one  dog  only.  In 
horses,  on  the  contrary,  air  was  found  not  only  in  the  right  heart,  but  also 
almost  constantly  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  the  aorta,  and  other 
arteries,  and  in  Uie  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  a  difference  which  M.  Bouillaud 
thinks  probably  arises  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  being  larger  in  horses  than  in  dogs,  and  consequently  more  readily 

Sermitting  me  frothy  blood  to  pass  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  In  three 
ogs  killed,  after  4;  4|,  and  8  days  respectively,  air  was  found  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries  of  the  second  animal,  and  in  the  ar- 
teries of  the  third  animal,  but  no  air  was  any  where  discovered  in  the  first 
animal,  whose  heart,  especially  the  right  cavities,  was  remarkably  flaccid. 

Even  if  this  account  accurately  applied  to  every  case,  it  follows  that  the 
post-mortem  appearances  present  some  variety.  The  presence  of  air  in 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries  of  the  horse,  eridently  does 
not  arise  from  those  animals  living  longer  after  admission  of  air  into  the 
vascular  system  than  dogs  do,  for  it  was  found  in  those  situations  in  the 
35th,  36th,  3 1  St,  and  37th  experiments,  in  which  the  horses  respectively 
surrived  but  12},  13,  14,  and  16  minutes,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
dogs,  that  lived  upwards  of  an  hour ;  when,  however,  dogs  survive  a  con- 
siderable time  we  have  already  seen  that  the  air  makes  its  way  to  the 
arterial  system.  But  the  appearances  after  death  are  by  no  means  con- 
stantly such  as  are  above  described,  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice 
some  of  the  occasional  discrepancies.  M.  Bouillaud,  we  have  seen, 
describes  the  presence  of  air  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  as  a  constant 
phenomenon  when  death  occurs  soon  after  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins, 
and  M.  Amussat  Airther  maintains  that  this  air  is  never  free,  but  is  always 
mixed  into  a  froth  with  the  blood,  which  has  assumed  a  bright  arterial 
colour ;  this,  it  is  said,  is  so  constantly  the  case,  that  we  may  Uiereby  de- 
termine whether  air  entered  the  vascular  system  during  life  or  after  death, 
in  the  former  case  the  appearances  are  those  just  mentioned,  but  if  the 
air  is  free  and  unmixed  with  blood,  it  gained  admission  after  death.  This  dis- 
tinction is  said  to  be  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  and  also 
in  determining  the  real  cause  of  death  in  some  of  the  alleged  fatal  cases 
of  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  during  an  operation.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  t. 
ii,  p.  277.)  Now  in  the  first  place,  the  heart  does  not  constantly  contain 
air  after  death  from  its  admission  into  the  veins.  M.  PoiseuiUe  in  some 
instances,  found  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  contain  blood  onlv,  without 
a  particle  of  air.  (Gaz.  M^.  de  Paris,  1837,  p.  728,  note.)  I^either  is 
the  air,  when  present,  always  mixed  with  blocm ;  in  the  7th  experiment 
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mentioued  in  M.  BoniUaud's  Report,  *'pure^*  air  and  li(}uid  blood  were 
found  unmixed  in  the  right  auricle,  and  in  the  6th  experiment  there  was 
free  air  unmixed  with  blood  in  both  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Again, 
when  air  and  blood  are  mixed,  they  do  not  always  occur  as  froth,  in  some 
instances  liquid  blood  preponderates.  (Exp.  15.)  In  others  (Exp.  16)  the 
blood  forms  a  coagulam  with  bubbles  of  air  disseminated  through  it,  a 
condition  which  we  shall  find  existed  in  one  case  in  the  human  subject. 

Before  we  compare  any  of  the  recorded  cases  in  the  human  subject 
with  the  symptoms  and  appearances  observed  in  animals,  it  is  convenient 
to  give  a  tabular  view  of  all  the  alleged  cases  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
been  able  to  collect ;  and  we  have  added  to  this  table  several  cases  in 
which  air  has  entered  the  external  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  accidentally 
during  venesection.  In  order  to  economise  space,  we  have  occasionally 
thrown  matter  under  the  head  of  observations  which  should  rather  be 
found  in  another  column.  Some  of  the  cases  which  we  have  inserted 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  omitted.  Thus  the  three  first  cases  are 
certainly  not  examples  of  death  from  air  entering  the  veins :  in  Klein's 
case  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  presumption  that  death  arose  from 
this  cause;  as  to  the  second  case.  Dr.  Busse  (Gaz.  M^.  de  Paris,  1838, 
p.  114)  informs  us  that  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  it  was  mooted  as  an 
hypothesis  whether  death  might  not  have  been  the  result  of  air  entering 
the  veins,  but  that  dissection  showed  this  conjecture  was  unfounded.  Mr. 
Barlow's  case  is  not  recorded  by  that  genUeman  as  an  example  of  the 
accident  in  question,  thoueh  Yelpeau  rerers  to  it  as  if  it  was.  The  three 
next  cases  are  quite  unaumentic.  As  regards  the  first  of  them  (4th  in 
the  table).  Dr.  Lodge  wrote  a  very  improbable  and  vague  account  of  it 
ft>om  Paris,  to  Dr.  Warren  in  America ;  no  one  knew  anything  of  it  in 
Paris,  its  authenticity  has  been  often  impugned,  and  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  vindicated  by  Dr.  Lodge :  indeed  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  credit 
the  alleged  circumstances  of  the  case.  Dupuytren,  we  are  told,  when 
about  to  divide  an  enlarged  saphena  vein,  expressed  some  apprehension 
lest  air  might  enter  the  vessel,  he  nevertheless  divided  it,  the  peculiar 
sound  of  the  admission  of  air  was  heard,  and  the  patient  fell  dead ;  now 
besides  that,  M.  Poiseuille  has  shown  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
femoral  vein  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  entrance  of 
air  into  a  vein  of  the  lower  extremity  is  impossible,  it  is  incredible  that 
Dupuytren,  if  apprehensive  that  air  might  enter  the  vessel,  should  have 
failed  to  compress  it  above  the  point  at  which  he  divided  it.  The  fifth  case 
is  also  valueless ;  all  we  know  of  it  is  that  Dr.  Warren,  in  Havs's  'American 
Cyclopcedia,'  &c.,  says  that  Dr.  Stevens  ''witnessed"  death  from  air 
entering  a  vein  during  an  operation,  and  again  in  his  surncal  observations  on 
tumours,  states  that  such  an  event  occurred  "  within  Dr.  Stevens's  know- 
ledge." We  know  not  from  what  source  the  report  of  the  case  said  to  have 
occurred  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  practice  originally  emanated,  nor  have  we  any- 
where found  it  mentioned,  save  as  a  rumour,  respecting  which  no  particulars 
are  given,  and  for  which  no  authority  is  cited ;  it  is  thus  M.  Ollivier,  to 
whom  we  refer  in  the  table,  mentions  it.  We  have  nevertheless  tabulated  all 
those-cases,  because  they  have  been  all  referred  to  more  or  less  frequently  as 
alleged  examples  of  the  accident  in  question.  Many  of  the  other  cases 
are  also  more  or  less  doubtful,  and  several  of  them,  we  think,  are  quite 
inconclusive,  but  to  this  we  shall  presently  return. 
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It  would  lead  us  to  tedious  and  unnecessary  prolixity  were  we  to 
minutely  analyse  each  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing  tahle,  hut  we  must 
consider  the  Talue  of  the  ohjections  made  to  some  of  them  at  least.  To 
hegin  with  the  simplest  case,  Velpeau  disposes  of  the  9th,  10th,  22d,  and 
40th,  hy  alleging  that  the  veins  opened  were  hey ond  the  limits  of  danger; 
hut  not  only  is  this  an  assumption  without  any  proof,  hut  it  is  certainly 
erroneous,  at  least  as  regards  the  10th,  22d,  and  4l8t  cases,  for  the  axilla 
(case  22)  is  within  the  Smits  of  danger,  and  as  in  the  4l8t  case,  air  was 
found  in  the  veins  between  the  wound  and  the  heart,  and  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  it  is  proved  that  the  veins  divided  during  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  breast  may  admit  air.  Velpeau  admits  that  air  may  have 
entered  the  veins  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  18th  cases,  but  if  so,  he  says,  we 
can  only  conclude  from  them  what  is  already  known  from  experiments  on 
animals,  that  the  accident  is  by  no  means  uniformly  fatal.  We,  of  course, 
readily  admit  this  truism,  but  confess  we  cannot  understand  how  it  militates 
against  the  fatality  of  the  accident  in  other  cases ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
fact  that  some  animals  survived  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  is  also  held  to 
prove  that  none  of  the  animals  submitted  to  experiment  died  from  this 
cause.  The  37th  and  44th  cases  are  objected  to,  because  the  veins  were 
too  small  and  remote  from  the  heart,  and  because  death  was  sudden  and 
without  convulsions ;  the  former  objection  we  have  already  seen  is  un- 
founded, and  in  the  44th  case  the  relations  of  the  vein  to  the  tumour  were 
precisely  those  which  it  is  generally  admitted  may  extend  the  sphere  of 
danger  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  and  to  veins  smaller  than  usual.  As 
to  the  second  objection,  convulsions  by  no  means  uniformly  occur  in 
animals,  and  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  death  varies  in 
different  animals,  M.  Segallas's  experiment  shows  that  death  may  be 
immediate  even  in  dogs.  The  same  objections  are  advanced  against  the 
42d,  43d,  47th,  48th,  and  53d  cases,  with  the  addition  that,  as  regards 
the  4  2d  case,  the  sound  of  air  entering  a  vein  in  animals  is  not  a  renifle- 
tnent ;  that  in  the  42d  and  43d  cases  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart;  that  in  the  47th  and 
53d  cases,  the  air  in  the  heart  was  not  mixed  with  the  blood ;  and  that  in 
the  48th  case  air  was  found  in  numerous  vessels,  but  not  in  the  heart. 
We  have  already  seen  how  much  the  sound  of  air  entering  a  vein  varies  in 
many  respects,  and  when  we  further  consider  that  its  tone  must  vary  with 
the  size  and  tension  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  through  which  air  passes, 
we  might  almost  call  such  an  objection  mere  cavilling.  Independently  of 
theoretical  considerations,  the  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  orifice  of 
the  vein  on  the  sound  is  well  exemplified  by  one  of  Dr.  Wattman's  cases 
(26th),  in  which  the  sound  ceased  when  the  lips  of  the  orifice  were 
sufficiently  separated.  Though  it  is  digressing  a  little,  it  is  convenient  to 
notice  here  M.  Blandin's  objection,  that  all  the  cases  in  which  a  "hissing" 
sound  was  heard  are  probably  a  mistake,  as  he  was  once  alarmed  by  this 
sound,  but  found  it  caused  by  the  rapid  projection  of  blood  from  an  artery 
against  the  adjacent  tissues  (Bull,  de  I'Acad.  1837,  p.  903) ;  and  also 
his  allegation,  that  he  has  repeatedly  known  a  deceptive  lapement  and 
gargouillement  to  have  been  heard  during  an  operation,  whence  he  argues 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  the  mere  occurrence  of  those 
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sounds.  (Des  Accidents  qui  peuvent  sunrenir  pendant  les  operations.) 
But  those  objections,  be  they  ever  so  well  foundeoi,  can  only  apply  to  such 
cases  as  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  1 5th,  and  30thy  in  which  a  sound  resembling 
that  of  air  entering  a  vein  was  the  soUtary  symptom  observed.  But  to 
return  to  the  cases  specified  above  as  objected  to,  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  air  in  the  heart  or  the  absence  of  air  from  that  organ,  it  has  been 
already  seen  that  the  objections  are  of  no  weight ;  the  air  was  sometimes 
found  unmixed  with  blood,  even  in  the  very  set  of  experiments  on  animals 
which  are  arbitrarily  assumed  by  M.  Yelpeau  as  a  standard  of  comparison, 
and  Poiseuille  has  found  the  heart  completely  empty  of  air.  We  have, 
we  believe,  answered  all  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  any  of 
the  cases  above  adverted  to  (or  indeed  to  any  case  worthy  of  serious 
examination),  with  the  exception  of  one,  viz.  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
a  volume  of  air,  sufficiently  large  to  cause  either  death  or  the  formidable 
symptoms  frequently  observed,  entered  the  veins  in  any  of  the  recorded 
cases,  and  that  from  the  rapidity  of  the  supervention  of  those  symptoms 
or  even  of  death,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  volume  of  air  could  have 
entered ;  and  the  following  computation  made  by  M.  Bartbelemy  has 
been  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  objection.  M.  Barthelemy  found  that 
on  an  average  four  litres  of  air  quickly  (within  7  or  8  seconds)  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  middle-sized  horse,  i.  e.  weighing  id)out  450 
kilogrammes,  caused  death  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  if  we  suppose  (which 
M.  Barthelemy,  however,  by  no  means  assumes)  that  the  same  relation 
exists  between  the  weight  of  difierent  animals  and  the  quantity  of  air 
necessary  to  kill  them,  he  computes  that  it  would,  on  that  hypothesis, 
require  Uie  rapid  introduction  of  a  little  more  than  ^  of  a  litre  of  air  into 
the  vein  of  a  middle-sized  man  to  cause  death.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  t.  i,  p. 
370-5).  With  respect  to  this  hypothetical  calcidation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  its  basis  utterly  fails,  for  M.  Renault  found  that  the  sudden  injec- 
tion of  a  litre  and  a  hial/of  air  always  sufficed  to  kill  a  horse.  (Boll,  de 
r  Acad.  1 84 1 ,  p.  181.)  We  might  further  speculate  that  the  higher  organi- 
zation of  man,  his  upright  posture,  the  shortness  of  his  neck,  the  greater 
proximity  to  the  heart  of  the  vessels  opened  in  almost  all  the  recorded 
cases,  than  of  those  operated  on  in  most  of  the  experiments  on  animals, 
may  favour  the  deleterious  action  of  air  admitted  into  the  human  veins, 
but  without  dwelling  on  such  inconclusive  speculations,  we  really  think  it 
sufficient  to  read  the  account  of  the  appearances  on  dissection  in  some  of 
the  fatal  cases,  especially  the  42d,  43d,  46th,  47th,  48th,  and  54th,  to  see 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  air  did  enter  the  circulating  system  in  those 
cases,  fully  as  much,  even  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  animals,  as  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  found  in  the  dogs  experimented  on  by  the  committee  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  This  large  quanti^  of  air  was  abo 
admitted  with  great  rapidity,  whence  its  influence  was  proportionaUy 
greater,  and  if  its  presence  is  not  admitted  to  be  sufficient  to  explain  death 
in  those  cases,  we  think  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  neither 
can  the  death  of  the  animals,  submitted  to  experiment  by  the  committee 
so  often  referred  to,  be  attributed  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  their  veins. 

If,  instead  of  merely  answering  objections,  we  examine  the  circumstances 
of  some  of  the  foregoing  cases,  it  seems  really  difficult  to  understand  how 
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it  can  be  denied  that  death  resulted  from  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins, 
unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  contended  that  all  the  experiments  on  animals 
respecting  the  spontaneous  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  are  also  fallacious 
aud  insulicient  to  establish  the  reality  of  death  from  this  cause.  In 
Beauchene*s  case  for  example,  the  external  jug:ular  vein  is  opened  within 
a  line  of  the  subclavian  vein  (almost  equivalent  to  a  wound  of  the  latter 
vein  itself)  :  a  whizzing  sound  is  heard,  which  ceases  on  applying  the  finger 
to  the  wounftv  and  returns  on  its  removal ;  the  patient  exclaims  she  is 
dyiug,  a  peculiar  rustling  sound  is  heard  tit  the  thorax,  convulsive  motions 
with  insensibility  supervene,  and  death  occurs  in  15  or  20  minutes;  on 
dissection  numerous  bubbles  of  air  are  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
trunk,  and  lower  extremities :  the  chain  of  evidence  is  complete,  and  yet 
this  case  is  rejected  because  of  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  wound 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  danger,  and  the  equally  unfounded  objection  that 
the  heart  uniformly  contains  air  after  death  from  admission  of  air  into 
the  veins.  Tlie  44th  case  is  as  strong,  stronger  we  think  it  could  not  be, 
and  what  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  54th  case.  But  to  examine 
these  cases,  and  some  of  the  others  further,  would  in  effect  be  only  repeat- 
ing in  another  form  what  has  been  already  said. 

We  have  left  unnoticed  many  cases  in  the  table,  but  we  willingly  admit 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  particulars  respecting  several  of  them,  to  form 
any  opinion  about  them  one  way  or  the  other.  And  as  our  object  is 
merely  the  general  one  of  endeavouring  to  establish  the  fact  of  death  oc- 
curring from  the  spontaneous  admission  of  air  into  the  veins,  a  particular 
examination  of  all  the  cases,  especially  of  the  more  doubtful  ones,  would 
be  quite  beside  our  purpose. 

£?en  those  who  question  that  death  has  ever  resulted  from  admission 
of  air  into  the  veins  during  an  operation,  admit  that  it  is  prudent  in 
practice  to  take  due  precautions  for  its  prc?ention,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
remedy  its  consequences  should  it  occur;  and  as  some  of  the  remedial 
measures  proposed,  are  based  on  the  views  taken  of  the  action  exerted  by 
air  when  admitted  into  the  vascular  system,  we  must  advert  to  those  views. 

Brunner,  Camerarius,  Harderus,  Sproengel,  Nysten,  Magendie,  Du- 
puytren,  Amussat,  and  others,  attributed  death  to  interruption  of  the 
circulation  from  extreme  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ; 
Harderus,  and  subsequently  Nysten,  conceived  that  the  over-distension  of 
the  fibres  of  the  heart  destroyed  their  contractility,  and  Magendie  is  of 
opinion  that  the  great  distension  of  that  organ  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  air,  from  its  temperature  being  elevated  on  entering  the 
vessels.  M.  Denot  is  also  of  opinion  that  death  arises  from  the  circulation 
being  suspended  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  heart,  but  he  does  not  think 
that  this  occurs  because  the  heart  is  overdistended,  but  because  the  tri- 
cuspid valves,  which  permit  some  reflux  even  of  the  blood,  easily  allow  the 
reflux  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  the  air,  therefore,  plays  to  and  fro  between 
the  right  cavities,  which  thus  contain  a  fluid  which  they  are  unable  to 
propel ;  the  access  of  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  is,  he  says,  thus  inter- 
rupted and  death  results  as  if  the  pulmonary  artery  were  tied.  (Gaz.  M^d. 
1837,  p.  726.)  Mr.  Wing  also  refers  death  to  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  the  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  causes  the  valves  to 
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act  imperfectly,  and  the  blood  regurgitates  at  each  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  this  reflux  increases  the  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  which 
increases  till  the  action  of  the  oi^n  ceases,  not  gradually,  but  suddenly. 
(Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  and  Gaz.  des  H6pitaux,  1835,  p.  108.) 
Arrest  of  the  circulation  is  likewise  the  chief  cause  of  death  admitted  by 
M.  Mercier,  who  thinks  that  there  is — 1st,  yenous  stasis,  consequent  on 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  auricle ;  and,  2dly,  that  the  action  of 
the  right  ventricle  condenses  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  artery»iwhich  causes 
the  blood  to  be  imperfectly  propelled  through  the  venous  capillaries,  the 
more  so  as  it  expenences  great  difficulty  in  traversing  them  in  consequence 
of  being  frothy  from  admixture  with  air;  the  blood,  therefore,  reaches 
the  left  heart,  and  the  brain  very  slowly,  and  their  functions  are  propor- 
tionally disturbed,  especially,  as  whatever  blood  does  reach  them  is  mixed 
with  air.  (Gaz.  M^d.  1837,  p.  481.)  M.  Poiseuille  adopts  a  portion  of  M. 
Mercier* s  theory ;  he  considers  that  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  death  is 
complete  cessation  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  from  the  frothy  blood 
being  unable  to  traverse  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  Uie  lung 
is,  therefore,  obstructed,  and  little  or  no  blood  gains  the  pulmonary  veins. 
Distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  whether  with  air  or  with 
blood,  or  both,  is,  he  thinks,  simply  the  result  of  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  (Gaz.  M^.  1837>  p.  671.)  M.  Gerdy*s  opinion  is 
very  similar,  but  he  refers  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmouary  circulation  to 
the  mere  presence  of  air  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  without  reference  to  the 
frothiness  of  the  blood  impeding  its  passage  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  (Bull,  de  TAcad  t.  ii,  p.  287) ;  a  view  which  is  also  adopted 
by  M.  Segallas.  (Op.  cit.  p.  425.)  M.  Bouillaud  adopts  a  mixed  opinion, 
and  considers  that  the  principal  causes  of  death  are — enormous  distension 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  produced  by  the  air  which  is  expanded 
by  the  heat  of  the  blood ; — the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  frothy  blood 
in  traversing  the  pulmonary  capillaries, — possibly  the  compression  exerted 
by  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  system,  obstructing  respiration  and  producing 
asphyxia ; — and  probably  pressure  on  the  brain  in  the  cases  where  the  air 
reaches  the  vessels  of  that  organ. 

M.  Piedagnel  (Magendie's  Joum.  1829,  t.  ix,  p.  6)  and  M.  Leroy 
(Archiv.  g^n.  de  M6d.  1823,  t.  iii,  p.  142)  think  that  dilatation  of  the 
air  from  its  sudden  elevation  of  temperature,  ruptures  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs,  which  thus  become  generdly  emphysematous,  and  the  circula- 
tion at  once  stops. 

Bohn  long  since  considered  that  air  injected  into  the  veins  acted  as  a 
powerful  and  rapid  poison.  M.  Marchal  de  Calvi  has  recently  received 
this  theory,  and  maintains  that  the  poison  is  carbonic  acid;  for  that  gas 
must  be  evolved  when  atmospheric  air  encounters  venous  blood,  and  the 
bright  red  colour  of  the  venous  blood  in  animals  killed  by  throwing  air 
into  the  veins  proves  that  the  blood  is  decarbonized.  He  thinks  that  the 
more  rapidly  fatal  effects  of  air  expired  from  the  lungs  favour  this  view  ; 
but  he  acknowledges  that  Nysten's  experiments  on  injecting  carbonic  acid 
gas  into  the  veins  discountenances  his  theory.  We  should  rather  say 
they  completely  disprove  it.  (Annales  de  Chirurg.  Franc,  et  Etrang.  Nov. 
1842,  p.  302.)    Bichat*s  theory  that  air  killed  by  irritating  the  brain. 
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perhaps  comes  under  this  category ;  but  its  erroneousness  is  shown,  as 
Nysten  observed,  by  the  fact  that  Uie  air  by  no  means  constantly  reaches 
the  brain.  Nysten,  however,  thought  that  when  air  did  penetrate  to  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  it  acted  injuriously  by  compressing  that  organ. 

The  opinion  of  MM.  Piedagnel  and  Leroy  now  finds  no  countenance. 
No  emphysema  of  the  lungs  existed  in  any  of  the  experiments  of  the 
commission.  Mr.  Cormack  blew  air  with  much  force  into  the  veins,  and 
no  emphysema  resulted,  and  he  showed  that  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  rabbit's  lung,  which  much  resembles  a  human  emphysematous  lung, 
probably  misled  M.  Piedagnel. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Barth^lemy,  coupled  with  some  facts  observed 
by  many  others,  disprove,  we  think,  all  the  theories  which  refer  death  to 
suspension  of  the  circulation,  whether  caused  by  distension  of  the  heart, 
viscidity  of  the  frothy  blood,  or  any  other  cause.  M.  Barthelemy  found 
that  the  sudden  injection  of  four  litres  of  water,  a  fluid  perfectly  miscible 
with  blood,  produced  the  same  efiects  as  the  injection  of  tiie  same  quantity 
of  air.  As  to  distension  of  the  heart,  that  organ  is  by  no  means  always 
distended,  its  volume  and  consistence  are  often  perfectly  natural,  especially 
it  would  seem  in  the  horse,  and  the  air  instead  of  being  accumulated  in  it, 
is  disseminated  through  the  circulating  system  even  when  the  horse  has 
lived  but  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  on  opening  dogs,  rapidly  killed  by 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  the  heart  is  found  contracting,  and  M. 
Barthelemy  found  the  heart  contract  in  horses  till  the  last  expiration.  M. 
Barthelemy  also  performed  the  following  experiment.  He  cut  off  the  tail 
of  a  horse,  and  the  blood  jetted  from  the  coccygeal  arteries ;  he  then  threw 
four  litres  of  air  into  the  jugular  vein,  the  jet  from  the  arteries  then 
intermitted,  but  soon  became  larger  and  stronger  than  previous  to  the 
intermission ;  after  three  or  four  minutes  the  flow  of  blood  became  feeble, 
but  continued  uninterruptedly  till  the  animal  expired,  so  that  the  circula- 
tion and  the  respiration  ceased  almost  simultaneously.  M.  Barthelemy 
performed  this  experiment  on  ten  horses ;  in  one  animal  the  arteries  jetted 
after  respiration  ceased,  and  in  another  they  continued  to  bleed  for  one 
minute  after  the  last  expiration.    (Bull,  de  f'Acad.  t.  i,  pp.  377-61.) 

We  cannot  then  consider  any  of  the  foregoing  explanations  satisfactory, 
neither  does  the  following  view,  proposed  by  Dr.  Wattmann,  seem  more 
so*  The  ordinary  condition  of  fulness  of  the  vascular  system  allows  the 
heart  a  moment's  rest  after  each  contraction ;  but  the  admission  of  air 
renders  the  vascnlar  system  full  to  tension,  and  then  neither  the  fibres  of 
the  heart  that  contract,  nor  those  that  dilate  the  organ,  are  allowed  the 
necessary  alternation  of  rest  and  exertion  ;  thence  the  activity  of  the  heart 
and  its  influence  on  the  circulation  diminish  every  moment,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  blood  reaching  the  lungs  mixed  with  air  and  in  diminished 
quantity  is  imperfectly  decarbonised,  and  its  electro-magnetic  conducting 
power  correspondingly  diminished.  Consequently,  whatever  portion  of 
blood  does  reach  the  several  organs  through  the  systemic  circulation,  is 
incapable  of  stimulating  them  properly,  whence  their  functions  become 
suspended. 

A  variety  of  precautions  have  been  recommended  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  veins  during  an  operation,  in  a  region  where  that  accident 
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may  be  apprehended.  ExperimeDts  on  animals  having  shown  that  there 
is  more  danger  in  the  yertical  position,  M.  Lisfranc  and  others  recom- 
mend that  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture. 
Amussat  and  others  consider  that  the  most  important  .and  effectual  pre- 
caution is  to  permanently  compress  the  veins  between  the  part  operated 
on  and  the  heart,  but  this  would  often  be  impracticable.  Dupuytren 
attached  particular  importance  to  avoiding  putting  the  parts  on  the  stretch 
while  the  dissection  was  being  performed,  and,  to  facilitate  this,  recom- 
mended, in  the  extirpation  of  a  tumour,  that  it  should  be  removed  piece- 
meal if  necessary.  M.  Yelpeau  advises  that  motions  of  the  neck  or  arm 
should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  deep  attachments  of  a  tumour  situate  near 
a  large  vein  should  be  firmly  grasped  or  encircled  by  a  ligature  before 
they  are  divided.  Cormack  recommends  that  the  patient  should  be  made 
to  inspire  before  a  vein  is  divided;  and  M.  Gerdy,  with  the  view  of 
limiting  the  motions  of  inspiration,  considers  that  the  thorax  should  be 
encircled  with  a  tight  bandage.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  t.  i,  p.  909.)  Of  those 
recommendations  the  last  only  is  objectionable  ;  but  the  others,  however 
useful,  cannot  always  be  adopted,  and  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that 
no  care,  no  precaution,  however  great,  can  afford  any  certain  guarantee 
against  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

When  symptoms  indicating  the  admission  of  air  into  the  veins  occur,  a 
variety  of  means  have  been  proposed  to  remedy  the  consequences,  and 
many  of  those  means  are  founded  either  on  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals,  or  the  view  taken  of  the  mode  in  which  the  air  acts  injuriously. 

Nysten  concluded,  from  his  experiments  on  dogs,  that  sudden  com- 
pression of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  was  beneficial  in  remedying  the 
symptoms  in  question.  M.  Amussat  is  of  opinion  that  the  most  effectual 
remedy  we  possess,  is  to  repeatedly  compress  the  thorax  during  expiration 
only ;  the  air  he  thinks  may  be  thus  expeUed  from  the  heart,  and  he 
recommends  that  the  vein  should  at  the  same  time  be  immediately  closed, 
provided  a  small  quantity  only  of  air  has  entered ;  but  if  much  air  has 
gained  adnussion,  and  especiidly  if  frothy  blood  issues  from  the  wound, 
closing  the  vein  he  thinks  hastens  death,  while  by  leaving  it  open,  at  least 
during  expiration,  and  while  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  compicessed,  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  emptied  of  air  and  life  preserved.  M. 
Mayor  also  recommends  repeated  pressure  on  the  thorax,  which  he  con- 
siders useful,  by  exciting  artificial  respiration  as  well  as  by  expelling  the 
air  from  the  heart,  and  recommends  the  orifice  in  the  vein  to  be  always 
closed.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  t.  iii,  p.  938.)  MM.  Gerdv  and  Yelpeau  object 
to  compression  of  the  thorax,  that  even  if  it  is  useful  when  applied  to  the 
3rielding  thorax  of  the  dog,  the  human  thorax  could  not  be  safely  com- 
pressed so  as  to  act  on  the  heart.  M.  Blandin  also  objects  that  the  valves 
of  the  veins  would  prevent  the  reflux  of  air ;  but  to  this  M.  Amussat 
replies  that  the  veins  are  destitute  of  valves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
as  is  shown  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  t.  i,  pp. 
899-912 ;  t.  ii,  pp.  20-275). 

As  the  presence  of  air  in  the  circulating  system  is  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief, it  seemed  rational  to  endeavour  to  remove  it,  more  especiaUy  as  its 
chief  injurious  action  was  considered  to  consist  in  distending  the  heart. 
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and  as  in  some  experimentB  the  animals  revived  when  frothy  blood  escaped 
from  the  wounded  vein.  The  proceedings  above  adverted  to  contemplated 
the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  Uie  heart,  but  Magendie  conceived  the  idea 
of  removing  it  directly  by  aspiring  it  through  a  tube  passed  into  the  vein 
towards  the  heart.  Mr.  Cormack  in  his  experiments  found  this  proceeding 
sometimes  succeed,  and  sometimes  fail,  but  thought  any  good  effects 
derived  from  it  were  more  attributable  to  the  evacuation  of  blood  than  of 
air.  Mr.  Cormack,  however,  it  is  right  to  add,  notices  the  danger  of  air 
entering  the  tube,  and  though  MM.  Blandin,  Rouchoux,  Segallas,  and  some 
others  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  t.  i,  pp.  901-3;  t.  ii,  p.  428),  theoretically 
recommend  this  practice,  no  one,  we  believe,  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
apply  it  to  the  human  subject.  Even  were  it  safe,  there  would  rarely  be 
time  for  so  delicate  a  proceeding ;  in  most  cases  it  would  be  absolutely 
impracticable,  and  if  practicable  it  would,  to  use  M.  Barthelemy's  words, 


Bloodletting  has  been  found  useful  in  experiments  on  animals  by  Mr. 
Cormack,  and  by  MM.  Bouley,  and  Leblanc.  More  recently  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  M.  Marchal  de  Calvi.  ( Annales  de  Chirurg. 
Franc,  et  Etrang.  Nov.  1842,  p.  304.)  This  practice  certainly  deserves 
further  experimental  investigation. 

Though  bloodletting  is  recommended  on  the  grounds  that  it  diminishes 
the  contents  of  the  circulating  system,  and  thus  relieves  the  over-distension 
of  the  heart  and  vessels,  yet  M.  Mercier  advises  a  proceeding  which,  so 
far  as  it  is  efficient,  must  have  a  contrary  effect ;  he  recommends  that  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  axillary  arteries  shall  be  compressed,  with  the  view 
of  directing  towards  the  brain  whatever  blood  does  reach  the  arterial 
system,  and  states  that  he  found  this  method  very  beneficial  in  experiments 
on  the  dog.  (Gaz.  M^d.  1838,  p.  236.) 

M.  Poiseuille,  from  his  theory  as  to  the  mode  in  which  death  occurs, 
recommends  that  the  patient  shall  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
air  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  shall  not  correspond  to  the  orifice  of  the 
pulmonarv  artery.  (Gaz.  M^d.  1837,  p.  671.)  M.  Denot,  on  the  contrary, 
influenced  by  his  theory,  advises  that  the  patient  shall  be  placed  in  the 
dextro-dorsal  posture,  to  favour  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.  ^Gaz.  M^d.  1837,  p.  728.) 

When  air  is  supposed  to  have  entered  a  vein,  there  is  no  indication  so 
obvious  as  to  prevent  its  further  access  by  immediately  compressing  the 
wound,  and  accordingly  reference  to  the  Table  of  cases  will  show  how 
generally  that  practice  has  been  adopted.  M.  Velpeau,  it  is  true,  doubts 
how  far  closing  the  orifice  of  the  vein  is  dangerous  or  the  reverse,  for 
though  so  doinff  prevents  air  entering,  it  equally  prevents  its  exit.  We 
have  also  seen  me  limitations  M.  Amussat  puts  to  this  practice ;  but  both 
those  gentlemen  adopted  it  in  their  own  cases.  (Cases  10  and  28.)  But, 
with  those  partial  exceptions,  we  may  fairly  say  this  practice  is  generally 
approved  of,  and  has  been  generally  adopted.  Now  this  is  precisely  the 
practice  which  Dr.  Wattmann  has  written  a  book  to  recommend  as  "a 
certain  remedy,"  and  which  he  inculcates  in  the  two  following  paragraphs 
with  whatever  emphasis  is  conveyed  by  printing  in  capital  letters. 

The  required  therapeutic  Indication  is  to  prevent  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  permanently,  the  Entrance  of  air  into  the  Veins." 
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The  indication  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  Instantaneons  and  permanent 
closnre  of  the  wound  of  the  yein."  (p.  94.) 

As  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  we 
shall  not  occupy  space  by  detailing  the  reasons  adduced  by  Dr.  Wattmann 
in  its  support.  We  need  only  say  that  as  regards  the  permanent  closure 
of  the  onfice  in  the  vein.  Dr.  Wattmann  is  satisfied  with  compression 
whenever  the  wound  can  be  completely  closed,  or  when  a  flap  or  one  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound  can  be  laid  over  the  vein  and  retained  so  by  sufficient 
compression.  When  this  cannot  be  effected,  he  either  includes  the  vein 
in  a  ligature  (as  in  the  20th  and  21st  cases,  in  which  the  axillary  vein  was 
tied) ,  or  if  there  is  but  a  small  opening  in  a  large  trunk,  he  pinches  up  the 
orifice  in  a  forceps  and  ties  a  ligature  round  the  portion  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  included  m  the  instrument;  in  this  way  he  successfully  secured  a 
wound  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  the  27th  case.  Should  the  wounded 
vein  lie  too  deep  to  thus  apply  a  ligature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  subclavian 
vein  in  a  fat  person,  Dr.  Wattmann  proposes  that  the  lips  of  the  wound 
should  be  pinched  up  in  a  small  light  spring  forceps,  which  should  be  left 
tit  situ  as  long  as  might  be  necessary.  This  mode  of  securing  a  partially 
wounded  vein  is  by  no  means  so  original  as  Dr.  Wattmann  seems  to 
imagine ;  for  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  a  case  of  suicidal  cut  throat,  included  a  small 
wound  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  a  circular  ligature.  (On  the  Diseases 
and  Injuries  of  Arteries,  p.  328.)  We  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the 
ligature  of  a  large  vein  may  not  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  we  believe  it 
will  be  rarely  so  ;  we  have  seei^  the  axillary  vein  wounded  during  the  ex- 
tirpation of  schiiTOUs  glands  in  the  axilla,  a  dossil  of  lint  was  laid  on  the 
wound,  and  all  went  well.  In  the  Table  of  cases  above  given,  the  internal 
jugular  vein  was  wounded  in  the  29th,  SOth,  and  31st  cases,  and  no 
ligature  was  requisite,  simple  compression  answered  every  purpose. 

Dr.  Wattmann  is  of  course  perfectly  aware  that  closing  the  orifice  in 
the  vein  has  often  been  practised ;  but  ne  says  it  has  only  been  considered 
of  secondary  importance,  or  at  most  as  a  method  to  be  employed  in  con- 
junction with  others,  and  not  as  the  means  on  which  our  sole  and  only 
dependence  should  be  placed.  He  admits,  however,  that  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  has  gained  admission  to  produce  general  symptoms, 
especially  syncope,  that  the  means  usually  had  recourse  to  under  such 
circumstances  should  not  be  neglected,  such  as  the  horizontal  posture, 
free  access  of  air,  cold  aspersion,  the  application  of  the  vapour  of  am- 
monia or  of  strong  vinegar  to  the  nostrils,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  &c 
Artificial  respiration  he  deems  useless. 

On  reviewing  the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  recom- 
mended to  remedy  the  effects  of  admission  of  air  into  the  veins,  it  must, 
we  think,  be  admitted  that  our  resources  are  very  limited,  and  perhaps  the 
only  really  useful  measures  are  closing  the  werture  in  the  vein,  and  the 
general  means  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragrapn.  We  should,  however,  be 
inclined  also  to  practise  moderate  compression  of  the  thorax  during  expira- 
tion, not  on  the  grounds  recommendea  by  M.  Amussat,  but  in  accordance 
with  M.  Mayor's  view  of  exciting  artificial  respiration.  Dr.  Warren  in 
one  case  performed  laryngotomy,  in  order  to  employ  artificial  respiration, 
but  this  we  consider  useless  and  injurious  as  involving  loss  of  time ; 
injecting  a  saline  solution  into  the  veins,  proposed  by  the  same  gentleman. 
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is  still  more  to  be  deprecated.  Bloodletting  would  appear  from  some 
experiments  on  animals  to  be  useful,  but  further  experiments  are  required 
before  it  can  be  recommended  with  any  confidence. 

We  shall  not  examine  Dr.  Wattmann's  speculations  respecting  the 
medico-legal  import  of  entrance  of  air  into  the  yeins ;  for  he  makes  several 
assumptions  which  we  have  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Thus  he  says,  that 
in  every  examination  after  death  from  entrance  of  air  into  the  vems,  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  have  been  found  to  contain  air  mixed  into  a 
froth  with  blood,  and  air  has  also  been  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain ; 
and  he  also  admits  that  the  presence  in  the  heart  of  free  air  unmixed  with 
blood,  indicates  that  the  air  has  been  admitted  after  death.  We  shall, 
therefore,  here  terminate  our  notice  of  Dr.  Wattmann's  work,  which, 
though  scarcely  perhaps  in  all  respects  what  we  might  have  anticipated 
from  the  high  attainments  and  eminent  position  of  the  author,  is  certEunly 
a  work  of  much  research,  and  taken  altogether  is,  we  believe  we  may 
safely  say,  certainly  the  best  extant  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  As 
that  subject  is  one  respecting  which  opinions  are  very  unsettled,  and  which 
is  not  very  likely  to  come  frequently  before  us,  we  have  taken  the  present 
opportunity  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  detail. 


The  Moral  Aspects  of  Medical  Life,  consisting  of  the  'Akesios*  of  Pro- 
fessor K.  F,  H,  Marx.  Translated  from  the  Oerman,  with  Biogra- 
phical Notices  and  Illustrative  Remarks.  By  James  Mackness,  m.d.. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. — London,  1846.  Sm. 
8?o,  pp.  348. 

In  the  19th  Volume  of  this  Journal  we  noticed  Professor  Marx's 
'  Akesios ;  a  Glance  into  the  Ethical  Relations  of  Medicine.'  Dr.  Mackneas 
has  taken  up  this  thin  volume,  and  by  adding  a  biography  of  each  person 
to  whom  Professor  Marx  addressed  his  letters,  and  a  running  commentary, 
has  swelled  it  into  a  goodly  octavo.  His  first  intention  was  to  publish 
a  translation  only,  but  as  he  proceeded  to  scan  the  work,  line  by  line,  he 
was  "struck  with  its  remarkable  condensation  of  style,  and  with  the 
germs  of  noble  thought  which  often  lay  buried  in  a  single  sentence."  So 
Dr.  Mackness  determined  to  make  these  germs  germinate,  and  to  view  on 
all  sides  certain  interesting  subjects  of  which  Professor  Marx  only  takes  a 
glance ;  to  compare,  contrast,  Olustrate  them. 

The  biographical  notices  are  all  selected ;  some  of  them  are  translated 
from  the  collection  of  '  Eloges  Historiques,'  and  others  from  articles  in  the 
'  Dictionnaire  Universelle.' 

The  biographical  notice  of  Stieglitz  is  derived  from  a  recent  memoir  of 
that  physician  by  the  author  of  '  Akesios,'  entitled  *  Zum  Andenken  an 
Johann  Stieglitz.'  The  details  of  the  professional  life  and  character  of 
the  twelve  ddiBtinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  to  whom  Marx  addresses 
his  epistles  are  generally  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  '  Remarks'  which  follow  each  letter  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent, 
and  creditable  alike  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  commentator.  Some 
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little  blemisbesa  critical  eye  can  easily  detect  in  them.  Theyare  somewhattoo 
mach  like  sermons  ;  too  much  in  the  firstly,  secondly,  tlurdly  vein  to  read 
well,  at  least  when  regarded  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view.  The  great 
member  of  quotations  is  a  further  drawback.  " '  Besides  the  qoaUfica- 
tions,'  says  Gregory."  "'Woe  to  the  physician,'  says  Simon,  'who,'"  &c. 
"  We  much  admire  Percival's  view  of  this  subject ;  he  says,"  &c.  "  Here 
we  may  cite  a  passage  from  Dr.  Simon.  '  If  the  masters  of  the  science,' 
says  he,"  &c.  Now,  all  this  "  he  says  and  she  says"  gives  the  book  a 
p;ossiping  air ;  and  the  numerous  phrases  of  a  pecidiar  stamp  so  liberally 
mterspersed  through  the  remarks,  make  us  involuntarily  think  of  an 
evangelical  tea-table.  We  do  not  use  the  phrase  in  an  offensive  sense,  and 
merely  wish  thereby  to  designate  that  class  of  persons  who,  thoroughly 
devoted  to  religion,  get  their  conversation  tinctured  with  biblical  phrases, 
and  contract  a  sermonizing  style.  We  honestly  think  it  to  be  matter 
of  regret  that  Dr.  Mackness's  work  should  be  thus  tinctured,  for  it 
abounds  with  just  sentiments  and  pure  morals,  and  the  effect  of  the 

Seculiarity  mentioned  is  to  render  these  valuable  qualities  less  attractive, 
[any  of  the  quotations  are  eminently  beautiful,  and  several  of  the  views 
expressed  by  me  commentator  are  good  and  well  given :  they  would  have 
been  indeed  much  better  if  Dr.  Mackness  had  boldly  pushed  off  and  quoted 
less.  For  example.  Dr.  Mackness  would  have  written  much  better  on 
cheerfulness  as  a  remedy,  if  he  had  trusted  himself  more,  and  the  "  late 
excellent  Rev.  Robert  Anderson  of  Brighton"  less. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  extracts  as  examples  of  Dr.  Mackneas^s 
style,  and  on  some  of  them  we  may  offer  occasional  remarks. 

"There  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  Hall^  which,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  spirit  which  prompted  it,  we  cannot  approve,  and  that  is  bis  reluc- 
tance to  receive  fees,  even  from  those  who  could  well  afford  to  pay.  It  is  true  that 
his  ample  fortune  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  bis  familr, 
and,  therefore,  such  a  line  of  conduct  was  attended  with  no  great  sacrifice :  while 
to  his  benevolent  mind  it  doubtless  afforded  him  the  purest  enjoyment  But  did 
none  others  suffer  from  such  a  line  of  policy  ?  Was  the  medical  profession  so 
affluent  in  his  day  in  Paris,  that  there  were  no  men  of  energy  and  talent  belong- 
ing to  it,  who,  without  property,  without  friends,  felt  their  spirits  broken,  their 
hearts  sickened,  for  want  of  professional  success  ?  Such  is  too  often  the  case  in 
England,  and  doubtless  the  same  in  France.**  (p.  66.) 

This  is  all  very  correct ;  so  also  is  the  adoption  of  Percival's  views  that 
the  poorer  clergy  should  be  attended  gratuitously,  as  well  as  all  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and  their  immediate  families.  But  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Dr.  Mackness  raise  the  question  as  to  the 
fees  to  be  demanded  from  those  persons  who  are  "  decent  people"  but  not 
poor ;  persons  with  large  families  and  limited  incomes,  but  "  respectable." 
Is  the  same  fee  to  be  tiS:en  or  demanded  from  these  as  from  the  wealthy  ? 
and  if  not,  on  what  principles,  or  according  to  what  proportion  is  the 
abatement  to  be  made  ?  Is  the  physician  to  refuse  his  advice  to  the  decent 
person  ?  Or  how  is  it  to  be  given  7  We  believe  that  a  just  determination 
on  this  point  can  only  be  come  to,  on  weighing  the  merits  of  individual 
cases.  But  we  trust  the  medical  profession  will  never  forget  their  glorious 
mission  as  helpers  of  humanity,  and  think  of  their  duty  first,  their  interest 
afterwards.    In  the  class  of  persons  here  referred  to,  we  often  find  the 
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most  liberal  disposition  in  regard  to  fees,  and  at  the  same  time  a  becoming 
pride  in  coming  under  obligations.  A  wise  and  good  physician 
generally  find  little  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  proper  conduct.  A  fee 
may  be  once,  or  occasionally,  taken  to  destroy  the  unpleasant  sense  of 
obligation ;  and  excuses  may  easily  be  found  for  paying  friendly  yisits, 
more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  other 
circumstances.  In  some  cases  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  unques- 
tionably, fees  should  be  entirely  declined ;  and  the  heart  that  is  really 
kind,  will  readily  prompt  excuses  that  will  not  give  offence.  In  all  cases, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  let  the  physician  remember,  that  liberality 
carried  even  to  excess  is  but  a  yenial  fault,  while  the  reverse  is  a  professionfd 
sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  degrading  to  the  individual,  and  dishonoring  to  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  letter  to  Albert  Thaer  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
medical  scepticism.  With  reference  to  the  present  direction  of  the  current 
of  change  in  the  profession.  Dr.  Mackness  observes : 

"  An  important  change  appears  in  the  present  day  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  mediou  body,  especially  in  its  higher  sections — a  change 
favorable  to  e^reater  reliance  on  the  powers  of  Nature  and  on  simple  hygienic 
measures.  Whilst  we  foresee  from  these  changes  a  better  era  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  there  is  also  some  reason  to  fear  the  increase  of  medical  scepticism,  for 
which,  in  Simon's  view,  homoeopathy  itj^elf  is  only  a  decent  name.  Dr.  Robert 
Williams  is  mentioned,  in  an  oration  to  the  Medico-Chirureical  Society,  as  having 
had  no  faith  in  medicine.  One  can  sympathize  with  men  who,  like  Tliaer,  Haller, 
and  otliers,  declined  practice  from  an  over-scrupulousness  of  mind  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  state  of  the  science,  but  it  seems  hardly  consistent  with  moral 
honesty  to  continue  to  practise  with  such  views  of  the  medical  art.'*  (p.  138.) 

We  fuUy  agree  with  the  opinion  here  expressed ;  but  we  suspect  there 
are  very  few  persons  indeed  who  have  no  faith  in  medicine.  Even  the 
apparently  greatest  sceptics  are  often  the  most  credulous.  Thus  a  strong- 
minded  man  will  sneenngly  refuse  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  hospital 
surgeon  for  a  wound  or  an  ulcer,  and  trustingly  consult  an  old  soldier 
returned  from  the  wars.  And  so  also  with  such  men  as  Thaer  and  Haller; 
it  is  not  that  they  doubt  the  value  of  medical  art  and  science,  but  rather 
the  value  of  that  experience  which  is  so  dogmatically  thrust  before  the 
public  by  evidently  incompetent  persons.  They  have,  in  short,  no  certainty 
of  many  of  the  facts,  and  still  more  of  the  theories,  and  hence  they  despair 
of  success,  and  practise  without  hope.  This  indicates  a  want  of  sound 
common  sense  and  decision  of  character.  The  physician  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt,  that  he  may  the  better  arrive  at  truth,  for,  in  fact,  there  can  be 
no  true  faith  where  doubts  have  never  entered. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  letter  to  Boerhaave,  Dr.  Mackness  reverts  to 
doctrines  recently  promulgated  and  advocated  in  this  Journal,  honoring  us, 
(we  are  bound  to  say)  by  quoting  us  more  than  once. 

From  nomenclature  the  letter  proceeds  to  touch  on  practice,  and  our  author 
acknowledges  that,  whilst  there  has  been  a  departure  from  simplicity  in  the 
former,  there  has  been  an  approximation  to  it  in  the  latter;  and  he  instances  the 
greater  simplicity  in  modern  practice  of  prescriptions,  of  surgical  treatment,  and 
of  obstetric  practice,  and  proceeds  to  notice  the  greater  prominence  now  given 
to  moral  and  hygienic  measures  in  medicine.  Amongst  the  thinking  part  of  the 
profession  there  is,  it  is  well  known,  a  feeling  in  nivour  of  the  adoption  of  a 
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rational  system  of  bjgiene  and  regimen  in  preference  to  active  tberapentics.  It 
is  becoming  better  understood  that  many  diseases  run  a  natural  course  and  termi* 
nate  in  a  particular  manner;  and  tbat  toe  most  that  art  can  do  is  to  watch  their 
progress,  and  place  the  system  in  that  position  in  which  the  malady  is  likely  to 
terminate  favorably."  (p.  337.) 

We  helieve  there  is  no  topic  of  medical  ethics  untoached  in  this  Yolume; 
at  least  no  important  topic.  The  varions  questions  of  morals  and  manners 
which  arise  out  of  the  biograplucal  sketches,  and  out  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  letters,  enable  Dr.  Mackness  to  be  discursive,  but  finally 
comprehensive.  We  cannot  undertake  to  indicate,  even  in  a  bare  outline, 
the  principal  questions ;  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  both  interested 
and  instructed  by  the  volume,  and  we,  therefore,  recommend  it  to  them, 
and  strongly.  Dr.  Mackness  has  done  a  decided  service  to  the  profession 
in  compiling  this  work.  We  trust  he  is  only  the  pioneer  to  open  the  way 
to  a  still  greater  undertaking  of  the  same  kind. 

While  thus  approving  of  his  work  generally,  and  with  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  author  personally,  we  cannot  quite  forego  that  less 
agreedble  task  which  forms  part  of  our  editorial  duty,  of  noticing  the 
literary  demerits  of  the  volume.  We  regret  to  say  that  it  contains  a  good 
many  inelegancies  of  style,  and  a  considerable  number  of  imperfections 
of  translation.  We  observe  errors  even  in  those  few  portions  of  which  we 
gave  a  translation  in  our  review  of  the  original  work,  and  which  we  have 
reason  to  know  gave  satisfaction  to  the  author  with  a  solitary  exception.* 

As  Dr.  Mackness  is  a  reader  of  this  Journal,  our  notice  could  hardly 
have  escaped  him,  and  seeing  that  our  version  differed  from  his,  he  ought, 
we  think,  to  have  assured  himself  fully  that  his  was  correct.  Some  of 
Dr.  Mackness' s  errors  really  misrepresent  his  author.  Thus  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  letter  to  Stieglitz,  rrofessor  Marx  is  represented  as  saying : 

Since  the  31st  of  October  1840,  when  you  bade  fareweU  to  these  eartUy 
scenes,  not  merely  my  writing-paper,  but  eveiy  day  of  my  life  has  worn  a 
mourning  edge.  But  Professor  Marx  had  no  such  connexion  with 
Stieglitz  as  would  warrant  the  use  of  black-edged  paper,  and,  in  fact,  he 
did  not  use  it,  and  says  so.  "Since  the  31st,  of  October,  1840,  when 
YOU  said  farewell  to  the  earthly,  my  days,  and  not  my  writing-paper,  have 
had  a  margin  of  mourning."  We  wilhngly  allow  that  Professor  Marx  is 
not  an  easy  writer  to  translate,  but  surely  where  the  work  was  already 
done  to  Dr.  Mackness*s  hand  he  might  have  appropriated  it.  Some  of  the 
expressions  lose  all  their  pith  in  the  translation,  and  are  even  made 
ludicrous.  For  example.  Dr.  Mackness  translates  "  Die  dedankenscheu 
ist  so  unheilbar  wie  die  Wasserscheu,"  into  "  Bashfulness  is  as  incurable 
as  hydrophobia,"  and  on  this  he  hangs  a  comment,  a  quotation  from 
Cowper,  and  an  extract  from  this  Journal.  Yet  Professor  Marx  never 
thought  that  bashfulness  is  so  incurable.  The  aphorism  should  be  rendered 
"  the  dread  of  thinking  is  as  incurable  as  (hydrophobia)  the  dread  of 
drinking."  Another  mistranslation  is  "physicians  are  bom  honorary 
members  of  all  human  societies,"  whereas  it  should  have  been,  and  as  Dr. 
Mackness  might  have  learnt  horn  our  translation,  humane  societies,  the 
point  having  reference  to  societies  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  persons 

•  For    he  who  has  no  theory  cannot  be  practical,"  we  ought  to  have  taid,  •*  if  not  (htr^oM 

practical. 
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from  death,  as  our  own  Royal  Humane  Society.  Another  example  of 
incorrectness  is  one  which  concerns  our  own  tnitier.  Dr.  Mackness 
translates  an  aphorism  thus :  "  Reviewers  are  like  the  scourge,  as  the  tails 
of  comets,  they  frighten  the  weak,  hut  do  the  strong  no  harm.''  Now  the 
point  in  this  aphorism  is  in  likening  reviews  (not  reviewers)  to  hirch-rods, 
to  which  handy  instruments  of  correction  the  tails  of  comets  are  not,  in 
form,  at  least  dissimilar,  and  not  unlike  in  their  operation  on  weak  minds, 
in  being  considered  scourges.  The  passage  shoidd  have  been,  reviews 
are  just  such  rods  as  the  tails  of  comets ;  they  frighten  the  silly,  but  don't 
alarm  the  strong."  Let  some  of  our  thin-skinned  friends  ponder  this 
aphorism,  and  wince  less  when  their  faults  are  pointed  out. 

In  addition  to  these  actual  errors,  (which  we  have  taken  at  random)  we 
observe  that  several  passages  are  so  done  into  English  as  to  read  obscurely, 
or  at  least  inelegantly.    We  subjoin  one  more  example : 

"  For  the  dying  there  is  an  euthanasia,  for  the  mourner  a  visit  of  condolence ; 
but  who  concerns  himself  about  the  suffering  physician  ?  And  yet  he  has  most 
frequently  to  experience,  that  in  bereavements  the  tears  of  survivors  become  like 
aquafortis  to  the  soul,  and  that  powerlessness  to  save  others  curdles,  as  it  were,  his 
own  blood."* 

There  are  two  points  here,  the  one  is  the  play  on  scheiden,  which 
signifies  separation,  and  figuratively  death,  and  scheidewasiser,  which  is  aqua- 
fortis used  in  etching  ; — the  EngUsh  verb  to  etch,  being  derived  from  the 
German  aetzen,  to  corrode  by  acid  or  caustic.  The  other  is  in  the  word 
ohnmacht,  or  fainting ;  figuratively  the  heart  bleeds  from  grief ;  fainting 
(the  weakened  heart)  checks  a  hemorrhage,  so  the  consciousness  of  power- 
lessness,  the  literal  meaning  of  ohnmacht,  may  check  the  feelings  of 
sorrow.    The  version  we  would  suggest  might  run  thus : 

"  There  is  heaven  for  the  dying,  and  visits  of  condolence  for  the  mourning  sur- 
vivors ;  but  who  troubles  himself  about  the  sorrowing  physician  ?  And  yet  the 
latter  has  the  most  frequently  to  experience  and  to  feel  tnat  corroding  death,  with 
tears  for  aquafortis,  etches  sorrows  on  the  soul ;  and  that  'tis  only  a  conviction 
of  his  powerlessness  to  save,  that  relieves  his  bleeding  heart,  as  the  powerlessness 
of  a  swoon  checks  the  bleeding  from  a  wound.*' 

With  such  a  form  of  expression,  every  practitioner  will  caU  to  mind  how 
deeply,  when  he  has  stood  by  the  bed  of  a  dying  patient,  he  has  felt  his 
inability  to  save  or  even  to  relieve,  and  that  his  only  consolation  was  a 
thorough  confession  of  his  utter  h^plessness. 

This  volume  is  affectionately  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Archibald  Robertson,  of  Northampton,  in  terms  of  the  justest  eulogy,  as 
all  who  know  him  will  avouch ;  a  physician,  "who,  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  brethren  and  the  public,  has,  during  a  long  professional  career, 
honorably  exemplified  the  principles  maintained  in  the  following  pages." 

*  "  Far  die  Sterbenden  hat  man  eine  Euthanasia,  fQr  den  Trauernden  Condoloiabesuche ;  wer 
kOromert  lich  um  den  leidtragenden  Arts  ?  Und  doch  hat  dieser  am  hilufigtten  zu  eifahren  und  xu 
empfinden,  dass  beltn  Schelden  die  Thrtoen  su  Scheidewaiaer  f&r  die  Seele  weiden,  und  dass  die 
Ohnmacht  das  Bluten  stillt.''  (Alietloa,  p.  81.) 
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Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  im 
1844  and  1S46.  By  Richard  Owen,  p.r.s.,  Hunterian  Professor  and 
Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  College.  Part  I — Fishes.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  wood-cuts. — London,  184(5.    8vo,  pp.  308. 

This  volume  forms  a  portion  of  the  promised  continuation  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  Owen's  Hunterian  Lectures ;  the  first  part  of  which, 
embracing  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrata,  was  noticed  by  us 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1844.  In  one  respect,  however,  this 
second  volume  has  much  the  advantage  over  the  first ;  for,  whilst  that  was 

Sublished  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  W.  White  Cooper,  revised  by  Professor 
wen,  the  continuation  has  been  entirely  undertaken  by  the  Professor 
himself ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  a  large  quantity  of  new  matter  has 
been  added,  the  result  of  discoveries  made  since  the  delivery  of  the  Course 
in  1844 ;  whilst  the  views  stated  in  that  course  have  been  substantiated 
and  more  fully  developed  by  renewed  examination  of  the  data  on  which 
they  were  founded.  Many  aetails,  moreover,  have  been  added,  which  were 
necessarily  omitted  in  the  theatre,  from  the  limited  period  allotted  to  tlie 
Lectures ;  so  that  the  public  are  in  every  way  great  gainers  by  the  delay, 
although  they  are  yet  in  possession  of  only  the  first  twelve  Lectures  of  the 
course.  The  concluding  volume  will  appear,  we  are  led  to  hope,  during 
the  earlier  half  of  tbe  present  year. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  tlus  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value.  Of  the  vast  opportunities  at  Professor  Owen's  command,  he  has 
most  zealously  availed  himself;  and  we  believe  that  we  do  but  speak  the 
general  sense  of  competent  judges  when  we  say  that,  for  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  vertebrate  series,  alike  exact 
in  its  details  and  philosophical  in  its  generalizations,  he  is  certainly  second 
to  none,  either  living  or  dead.  We  should  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  entire  volume,  in  the  hope  of 
exciting  their  attention  to  its  contents  ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  on  the 
present  occasion  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  Professor  Owen's 
views  on  a  question  which  possesses  the  greatest  interest  for  the  philoso- 
phical anatomist,  and  which  should  not  be  neglected  by  the  anthropo- 
tomist  who  desires  to  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  the  human  fabric.  We 
refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton.  No  one  can  obtain 
the  merest  smattering  of  comparative  anatomy  without  perceiving  that 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  so  far  constructed  upon  a  common 
plan,  as  to  agree  in  possessing  an  internal  osseous  skeleton,  the  essentia]  part 
of  which  consists  of  the  jointed  bony  casing  that  surrounds  the  spinal  cord, 
and  of  the  bony  envelope  that  protects  the  encephalic  mass.  We  find 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton  deficient  in  the  several  tribes  of  vertebrata : 
thus  the  extremities,  with  the  scapular  and  pelvic  apparatus,  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  serpents,  which  moreover  have  no  sternum ;  whilst  the 
frogs  and  their  allies  are  destitute  of  ribs,  but  have  a  sternum  with  well- 
developed  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  and  scapular  and  pelvic  arches. 
But  we  never  find  the  vertebral  column  and  cranial  bones  altogether  want- 
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ing,  except  in  those  lowest  fishes  which  retain  the  embryonic  type  so  far 
as  the  development  of  the  skeleton  is  concerned ;  and  even  in  them  we  can 
trace  the  rudiments  of  the  bony  envelope  to  the  nervous  centres,  in  the 
membranous  or  cartilaginous  tube  which  incloses  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
But  as  we  pursue  our  studies  further,  we  find  that  although  a  cranium  and 
vertebral  column  are  thus  constantly  present,  they  exhibit  considerable 
variations  amongst  different  animals,  not  merely  in  regard  to  their  form, 
but  as  to  the  number  of  parts  of  which  they  are  made  up.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  the  cranium  of  a  cod  has  a  vastly  greater  number  of  separate 
bones  than  that  of  man  ;  and  that  the  single  vertebra  of  the  human  back- 
bone is  represented  in  the  shark  by  a  number  of  pieces  held  together  by 
ligaments  only.  The  comparative  anatomist,  who  would  duly  systematize 
his  study,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  bringing  together  all  the  diverse  forms 
which  he  encounters  in  his  progress  through  the  vertebrated  sub-kingdom; 
but  he  will  endeavour,  by  patient  scrutiny  and  careful  comparison,  to  form 
an  ideal  type  of  a  vertebra,  which  shall  include  ail  the  parts  that  seem 
essential  to  its  structure,  and  of  which  he  may  consider  the  several 
forms  that  present  themselves  to  his  attention  as  variations,  resulting  from 
want  of  development,  from  excessive  development,  or  even  (in  some 
instances)  from  multiplication  of  certain  of  the  elements. 

This  search  after  the  **  typical  vertebra"  has  been  made  by  several  dis- 
tinguished comparative  anatomists,  especially  Cams  and  Geofiroy  St. 
Hilaire  ;  but  the  result  of  Professor  Owen's  inquiries  is  not  precisely  ac- 
cordant with  the  conclusions  of  either  of  these  distinguished  physiologists, 
and  seems  to  us  much  more  satisfactory.  There  is  a  vagueness  about 
Carus's  conception  of  a  vertebra,  which  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
attempts  to  follow  out  his  interpretation  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  in 
which  he  uses  the  term  "  vertebra"  in  a  sense  almost  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  more  general  term  "bone"  or  "segment;"  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Geoflfroy  St.  Hilaire  has  founded  his  idea  of  the  vertebrate  structure 
too  exclusively  upon  that  form  of  it  which  is  presented  in  the  fish,  and 
has  consequently  included  in  it  some  elements  which  it  should  not  really 
embrace,  whilst  he  has  neglected  others  which  form  legitimate  parts  of  the 
vertebra  in  other  classes. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with  the  analysis  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton, 
we  shall  inquire,  with  Professor  Owen,  into  its  relations  with  the  tegu- 
mentary  envelope  or  dermo-skeleton,  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of 
the  invertebrata.  The  latter,  of  which  we  have  the  most  remarkable 
example  in  the  shell  of  the  crustacean,  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  epidermis,  and  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  entire  body ;  like  the 
epidermis  it  is  non -vascular  and  is  not  capable  of  interstitial  growth ;  so 
that  if  it  be  not  formed  (as  is  the  case  with  the  shell  of  the  echinus)  of 
separate  plates  capable  of  being  extended  at  their  edges,  or  if  it  be  not  so 
shaped  that  additions  made  to  its  free  borders  give  increased  dimensions 
to  the  interior  cavity  (as  is  the  case  with  the  shells  of  mollusca,  which 
form  only  a  partial  envelope  to  the  body),  it  must  be  periodically  thrown 
off  and  renewed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  body  during  the  period  of  growth.  Accordingly  we  find  the  "  moulting" 
process  almost  universal  in  the  articulated  series,  whose  bodies  and  limbs 
are  enveloped  in  a  tightly-fitting  integument.    The  contrast  between  the 
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skeletons  of  the  vertebrated  and  inyertebrated  animals  is  most  striking, 
when  their  respective  relations  to  the  nervous  system  are  considered.  In 
none  of  the  latter  does  the  nervous  apparatus  attain  that  predomioance 
which  it  possesses  in  the  former ;  we  find  its  centres  isolated  from  each 
other,  and  without  any  constant  or  determinate  position.  Thus  the  number 
and  the  relative  situation  of  the  ganglia  varies  in  the  mollusca  with  the 
development  of  the  foot  and  of  different  portions  of  the  muscular  layer  of 
the  mantle,  and  with  the  position  of  the  branchiae ;  all  of  which  conditioas 
are  subject  to  such  variation,  that  scarcely  any  two  genera  are  alike  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  nervous  centres.  And  iu  insects,  Crustacea,  and 
other  articulata,  although  the  ganglia  are  usually  disposed  on  a  more 
uniform  plan,  their  number  varies  with  that  of  the  segments  of  the  body, 
and  their  relative  size  with  that  of  the  development  of  the  parts  of  the 
muscular  apparatus  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected.  We  no- 
where encounter  anything  like  the  same  fixity  of  plan  as  is  shown  in  the 
disposition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  of  vertebrata,  from  the  very  lowest 
to  the  highest  of  the  group ;  nor  does  the  entire  mass  of  the  nervous 
centres  present  in  any  case  the  same  bulk  relatively  to  that  of  the  body, 
as  it  possesses  in  all  vertebrata,  excepting  perhaps  the  very  lowest  of  the 
series.  In  the  invertebrata,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  nervous  system 
only  receives  the  same  amount  of  support  and  protection  from  the  skeleton 
as  the  other  tissues  possess ;  for  although  it  has  been  thought  that  certain 
internal  projections  of  the  dermo-skeleton  of  the  insect  and  crustacean 
were  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose,  yet  there  is  really  no  conformity 
between  these  and  the  number  of  gangha,  and  they  are  so  situated  as  to 
inclose  the  intercommunicating  cords  rather  than  the  ganglia  themselves ; 
so  that,  as  Professor  Owen  very  justly  urges,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
essentially  destined  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  their  relation  to  the 
nerve-trunks  being  accidental.  On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  skeleton 
of  the  vertebrata,  as  we  have  seen,  is  essentially  connected  with  the  nervous 
system ;  the  support  and  protection  of  the  nervous  centres  being  obviously 
its  primary  purpose ;  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  which  the  vertebnd 
column  (which  constitutes  its  fundamental  portion)  is  composed,  being  in 
constant  relation  with  the  number  of  pairs  of  nerves  to  be  given  off  horn 
the  nervous  axis.  There  is  a  similar  relation  between  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  those  of  the  endo-  and  exo-skeletons  respectively. 
When  the  powers  of  discerning  hurtful  agencies  by  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  of  avoiding  them  by  the  use  of  the  motor  apparatus,  are  dull  and  con- 
tracted, the  entire  animal  is  protected  by  a  hard  insensible  dermal  armour ; 
but  as  those  powers  become  expanded  and  quickened,  the  body  is  disen- 
cumbered of  its  coat  of  mail,  the  skeleton  is  put  inside  and  made  sub- 
servient to  muscular  activity,  and  the  skin  becomes  proportionally  more 
susceptible  of  outward  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Thus,  as 
Professor  Owen  justly  remarks,  "  the  exo-skeleton  is  the  reflex  of  the 
circumambient  medium  and  relations  of  the  animal ;  the  endo-skeleton  is 
the  index  of  its  motive  energies  and  its  intelligence." 

We  need  not  waste  our  space  in  exposing  the  unphilosophical  nature  of 
the  views  of  those,  who  have  attempted  to  identify  as  "  homologous"  parts 
a  segment  of  the  thoracic  dermo-skeleton  of  an  articulated  animal,  and  a 
thoracic  segment  of  a  vertebrated  animal,  including  (with  the  vertebra)  a 
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pair  of  ribs  and  a  segment  of  the  sternum.  For  although  this  identification 
has  been  advanced  by  authorities  no  less  weighty  than  GeofFroy  St.  Hilaire 
and  Caruo,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  derive  support  from  a  cursory 
comparison  of  the  two  structures,  yet  it  totally  fails,  when  the  examina- 
tion is  pushed  further,  and  is  found  to  depend  upon  a  relation  of  analogy" 
merely,  which  results  from  an  adaptation  of  each  to  a  set  of  functions  in 
some  degree  similar.'*' 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  want  of  real  conformity  between  the 
endo-  and  exo-skeletons,  is  their  coexistence  in  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  vertebrated  animals.  Thus  among  fishes,  we  find  the  lepidosteus  and 
the  ostracion  entirely  covered  with  a  connected  armour  of  dense  enamelled 
bony  scales ;  the  substance  of  which,  though  formed  by  the  calcification 
of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  presents  the  same  organized  structure  as  the 
bones  of  the  internal  skeleton.  In  the  crocodUes,  many  of  the  dermal 
plates  present  almost  the  same  complete  ossification ;  and  the  tesselated 
armour  of  the  armadillos  and  extinct  glyptodons  affords  even  in  the 
mammalian  class  an  example  of  the  coexistence  of  a  well-developed  bony 
envelope,  with  a  complete  osseous  internal  skeleton.  And  among  the 
highest  invertebrata,  we  find  somewhat  of  the  same  coexistence ;  the  true 
homologue  of  the  endo-skeleton  presenting  itself  in  the  cuttle-fish  as  a 
cartilage  supporting  the  cephalic  ganglia ;  whilst  the  exo-skeleton  of  the 
testaceous  mollusks  is  represented  by  the  calcareous  dorsal  plate. 

But  there  are  certain  hard  parts,  both  in  vertebrated  and  invertebrated 
animals,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  these  divisions, — to  the 
endo-  or  neuro-skeleton,  or  to  the  exo-  or  dermo-skeleton.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  lobster,  a  calcified  framework  supporting  the  gastric  teeth  and 
giving  attachment  to  the  muscles  that  work  them ;  and  in  the  bulla  there 
is  a  pair  of  calcareous  plates  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  muscular 
stomach  or  gizzard,  which  add  considerably  to  their  crushing  and  triturating 
power.  A  corresponding  group  of  parts  is  to  be  found  in  the  general 
skeleton  of  most  vertebrated  animals. 

"  The  cartilages  or  bones  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  broncbi  of  air-breathing 
vertebrates,  the  bones  and  cartilages  supporting  the  branchiae  in  fishes  and 
batrachians,  the  bones  in  the  hearts  of  certain  birds  and  mammals,  are  examples 
of  the  visceral  series  of  hard  parts,  or  the  **  splanchno-skeleton"  as  it  has  been 
termed  by  Carus ;  and  very  nearly  and  naturally  connected  with  this  primary 
division  of  hard  and  dry  parts  are  those  bones  and  gristles  which  form  capsules 
or  support  the  appendages  of  the  special  organs  of  the  senses ;  as  for  example, 
the  sclerotic  osseous  cups  or  plates  of  the  eye,  the  petrous  capsule  of  the  labyrinth, 

*  We  follow  Profegsor  Owen  In  his  employment  of  the  terms  homology  and  analogy ^  as  expressive 
of  relations  essentially  distinct.  Homologous  organs  are  those  which  correspond  with  each  other  in 
position,  connexions,  and  development,  although  they  may  dlffnr  in  function  t  thus,  the  lungs  of  air- 
breathing  vertebrata  and  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes  are  indubitably  homologous,  although  the 
latter  has  a  function  almost  invariably  distinct  ftom  that  of  the  former.  This  relation  has  been 
before  expressed  by  the  terms  **  essential"  or  "  fundamental  analogy  ;**  but  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  the  use  of  the  simple  term  '*  homology."  On  the  other  hand,  '*  analogous"  organs  are  those  which 
have  similar  functions  in  diCferent  animals,  or  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  same  animal*  although  they 
may  be  formed  of  elements  really  dissimilar.  Thus,  the  wings  of  bats,  birds,  flying-fish,  and  ptero- 
dactylcs  are  analogous  organs,  and  are  so  far  homologous  as  being  supported  by  some  modification 
of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  extremity  ;  but  though  analogous,  they  are  not  homologous  with  the 
wings  of  the  Draco  volans,  which  are  expanded  over  an  extension  of  the  false  ribs;  and  still  less  are 
they  homologous  with  the  wings  of  insects,  which  are  supported  by  prolongations  of  the  dcrmo- 
skeleton. 
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Uie  ossicles  and  cartilages  of  the  tympanum  and  external  ear,  tlie  turbinate  bones 
and  gristles  of  the  nose.  But  some  of  these  "  sense  capsuW  are  connected  and 
intercalated  with  the  true  bones  of  the  endo-skeleton.  and  subservient  to  sinoilar 
functions,  besides  their  own  special  uses;  so  that  they  are  generally  described  as 
ordinary  bones  of  the  skull.  As  in  all  arrangements  of  natural  objects,  where 
nature  is  followed  in  selecting  their  characters,  so  in  classifying  the  parts  of  the 
general  skeleton  of  vertebrata,  the  primary  groups  blend  into  one  another  at  their 
extremes,  and  make  it  difficult  to  draw  a  well-defined  boundary  line  between 
them.  Thus,  the  hyoids  and  branchial  arches  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
fishes.  Bones  of  the  dermo-skelelon  combine  with  those  of  the  endo-skeleton  to 
form  the  opercular  and  the  single  median  fins.  But  we  must  not  on  that  account 
abandon  the  advantage  of  arrangement  and  classification,  in  acquiring  an  intelligi- 
ble and  tenable  knowledge  of  a  complex  system  of  oreans,  when  typical  characters 
clearly  indicate  the  ^neral  primary  groups.  Clearly  appreciating  the  existence 
of  such  characters  m  the  very  numerous  and  diversified  parts  of  the  general 
skeleton  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  I  therefore  adopt  the  primary  division  of  those 
parts  into  endo -skeleton,  exo-skeleton,  and  splanclmo-skeleton/'  (p.  24.) 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  presence  of  bone  is  not 
requisite  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  constituent  part  of  the  skeleton. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  parts  that  are  ossified  in  some  animals 
are  cartilaginous  or  merely  fibrous  in  others.  Thus  every  intelligent 
anatomist  is  aware  that  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  mammalia  are  ossified 
in  birds,  so  as  to  form  sternal  ribs ;  and  that  white  lines  across  the  recti 
abdominis  represent  the  abdominal  ribs  of  reptiles.  In  the  lower  carti- 
laginous fishes,  such  as  the  lamprey  aud  myxine,  no  part  of  the  endo- 
skeleton  advances  beyond  the  cartilaginous  grade ;  aud  in  the  amphioxus 
or  lancelet  it  is  entirely  fibrous.  In  regard  to  the  composition  of  bone, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  recent  analyses  of  Von  Bibra  and  Dr.  Stark 
indicate  that  the  proportions  of  animal  and  mineral  matter  do  not  vary  so 
widely  in  the  bones  of  difiierent  animals,  or  in  those  of  young  and  old 
individuals,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  the  difierence  in  texture  being 
principally  due  to  the  quantity  of  membranous  and  adipose  matter  in  the 
canals  ana  cancelli  of  bone  (forming  no  part,  however,  of  the  true  osseous 
texture)  and  to  the  variable  proportion  of  water.  It  is  on  this  last  con- 
dition that  the  relative  softness  of  the  bones  of  the  sharks  and  rays  depends; 
for  although  they  are  commonly  ranked  as  cartilaginous  fishes,  they  are 
not  so  in  reality ;  their  bones,  whilst  soft  and  flexible,  being  but  little 
difierent  in  composition  from  the  densest  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  higher 
animals,  except  in  losing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  weight  by 
drying,  and  in  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  soluble  salts  of  soda. 

After  describing  the  general  nature,  chemical  constitution,  development, 
growth,  and  structure  of  the  osseous  system.  Professor  Owen  next  pro- 
ceeds to  define  a  bone ;  the  endeavour  to  do  which,  he  remarks,  has  not 
been  the  least  difiScult  part  of  his  task,  with  reference  to  the  applicability 
of  the  definition  to  the  vertebrate  series  in  general. 

•*  To  the  human  anatomist  the  question— what  is  a  bone  > — may  appear  a  verv 
simple,  if  not  a  needless  one ;  he  will  most  probably  reply  that  a  bone  is  any  tingle 
piece  of  osseous  matter  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  adult  skeleton  ;  and, 
agreeably  with  this  definition,  he  will  enumerate  about  260  bones  in  the  human 
skeleton.  Soemmering,  who  includes  the  tliirty-two  teeth  in  his  enumeration, 
reckons  from  259  to  264  bones ;  but  he  counts  the  os  spheno  occipitale  as  a  single 
bone,  and  also  regards  with  previous  anthropotomists,  the  os  temporis,  the  os 
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sacrum,  and  the  os  innominatum  as  individual  bones;  the  sternum,  he  says, 
may  include  two  or  three  bones,  &c. :  but,  in  birds,  the  os  occipitale  is  not  only 
ancbylosed  to  the  sphenoid,  but  these  early  coalesce  with  the  parietals  and 
frontals ;  and,  in  short,  the  entire  cranium  consists,  according  to  the  above  defi- 
nition, of  a  single  bone.  Blumenbach,  however,  applying  the  human  standard, 
describes  it  as  composed  of  the  proper  bones  of  the  cranium  consolidated,  as 
it  were,  into  a  single  piece.  And  in  the  same  spirit  most  modern  anthropoto- 
mists,  influenced  by  the  cothparatively  late  period  at  which  the  sphenoid  becomes 
anchylosed  to  the  occipital  in  man,  regard  them  as  two  essentially  distinct  bones. 
In  directing  our  survey  downwards  in  the  mammalian  scale,  we  speedily  meet 
with  examples  of  persistent  divisions  of  bones  which  are  single  in  man.  Thus  it 
is  rare  to  tind  the  basi-occipital  confluent  with  the  basi -sphenoid  in  mammalian 
quadrupeds ;  and  before  we  quit  that  class,  we  meet  with  adults  in  some  of  the 
marsupial  or  monotrematous  species,  for  example,  in  which  the  supra-occipital, 
*  pars  occipitalis  propria  sic  dicta*  of  Soemmering,  is  distiuct  from  tne  condyloid 
parts,  and  these  from  the  basilar  or  cuneifoim  process  of  the  os  occipitis;  in  sliurty 
the  single  occipital  bone  in  man  is  four  bones  in  the  opossum  or  echidna ;  and  just 
as  the  human  cranial  bones  lose  their  individuality  in  the  bird,  so  do  those  of  the 
marsupial  lose  their  individuality  in  the  ordinary  mammalian  and  human  skull. 
In  many  mammalia  we  find  the  pterygoid  processes  of  anthropotomy  permanendy 
distinct  bones;  even  in  birds,  where  the  progress  of  ossific  confluence  is  so  general 
and  rapid,  the  pterygoids  and  tympanies,  which  are  subordinate  proce^es  in  man, 
are  always  independent  bones.  In  many  mammalia,  the  styloid,  the  auditory,  the 
petrous,  and  the  mastoid  processes  remain  distinct  from  the  squamous  or  main 
part  of  the  temporal  throughout  life ;  and  some  of  these  claim  the  more  to  be  re- 
garded as  distinct  bones,  smce  they  obviously  belong  to  diflerent  natural  groups 
of  bones  in  the  skeleton ;  as  the  styloid  processes,  for  example,  to  the  series  of 
bones  forming  the  hyoidean  arch.  The  artificial  character  of  that  view  of  the 
OS  sacrum,  in  which  this  obviously  more  or  less  confluent  congeries  of  modified 
vertebne  is  counted  as  a  single  component  bone  of  the  skeleton,  is  sufiSciently 
obvious.  The  os  innominatum  is  represented  throughout  life  in  most  reptiles  by 
three  distinct  bones,  amtwering  to  the  iliac,  ischial,  and  pubic  portions  in  anthro- 
potomy. The  sternum  in  most  quadrupeds  consists  of  one  more  bone  than  the 
number  of  pairs  of  ribs  which  join  it ;  thus  it  includes  as  many  as  thirteen  distinct 
bones  in  the  Bradypus  didactylus.'"  (pp.  36-7.) 

From  these  and  numerous  similar  facts,  we  are  led  to  see  the  arbitrary 
character  of  any  definition  of  a  bone  founded  upon  the  composition  of  the 
skeleton  in  any  single  animal,  the  complex  nature  of  many  of  the  so-called 
single  bones  of  man,  and  the  real  independence  of  many  of  those  parts 
which  are  only  ranked  as  "  processes**  in  anthropotomy.  We  further  see 
that  it  is  only  by  a  comparative  examination  of  all  the  forms  presented  by 
the  vertebrate  skeleton,  that  we  can  learn  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  really 
individual  bones,  and  what  modifications  they  undergo  in  the  human 
subject.  That  a  fundamental  unity  prevails  throughout,  is  obvious  not 
only  from  the  gradation  which  may  be  traced  between  forms  apparently 
the  most  diverse,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  similarity  among  all 
becomes  much  greater  when  the  comparison  is  instituted  at  an  early  period 
of  development.  Thus  in  the  human  foetus  the  expanded  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone  is  ossified  from  four  distinct  centres,  which  correspond  to  the 
four  permanently  distinct  bones  of  the  marsupials  and  reptiles;  the 
pterygoid  processes  have  distinct  centres  of  ossification  ;  the  styloid  and 
mastoid  processes,  and  the  tympanic  ring,  are  separate  parts  in  the  fcetus; 
the  constituent  vertebrse  of  the  sacrum  remain  distinct  to  a  late^  period ; 
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and  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis  are  still  later  in  anchylosing  to  form 
the  08  innominatum.  So  strongly  impressed  was  Cuvier  with  the  import- 
ance of  attention  to  the  osteogenic  process,  in  determining  the  true 
composition  of  the  skeleton,  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  true  number  of  bones  in  each  species,  we  must  descend 
to  the  primitive  osseous  centres  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  fcetus. 
According  to  this  rule,  we  ought  to  count  the  humerus  as  three  bones, 
and  the  femur  as  four  bones,  instead  of  one  ;  for  the  ossification  of  the 
latter  begins  at  four  distinct  points,— one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  head, 
one  for  the  great  trochanter,  and  one  for  the  distal  condyles.  But  there 
is  no  such  distinction  in  any  of  the  lower  classes ;  for  in  both  birds  and 
reptiles  the  femur  is  developed  from  a  single  centre.  The  rule  laid  down 
by  Cuvier  would  greatly  mislead  us  therefore,  if  rigidly  appUed  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,  as  Professor  Owen  justly  points  out,  between 
those  centres  of  ossification  which  have  homological  relations,  and  those 
that  have  only  teleological  ones :  i.  e.  between  the  separate  points  of  ossifica- 
tion of  a  human  bone  which  typify  permanently  distinct  bones  in  the  lower 
animab,  and  the  separate  points  which,  without  such  signification,  facilitate 
ossification,  and  have  for  their  final  cause  the  well-being  of  the  growing 
animal.  The  contrast  between  these  relations  is  well  seen  in  the  following 
examples. 

*'The  young  lamb  or  foal  can  stand  upon  its  four  legs  as  soon  as  it  is  bora :  it 
lifts  its  body  well  above  the  ground,  and  quickly  begins  to  run  and  bound.  Tbe 
shock  to  the  limbs  themselves  is  broken  and  diminished  at  this  tender  age  by  the 
divisions  of  the  supporting  long  bones, — by  the  interposition  of  tbe  cushions  of 
cartilage  between  tne  diaphyses  and  the  epiphyses.  And  the  jar  that  might  affect 
the  pulpy  and  largely-developed  brain  of  the  immature  animal,  is  further  diffused 
and  intercepted  by  the  epiphysial  articular  extremities  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae. We  thus  readily  discern  a  final  purpose  in  the  distinct  centres  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  vertebral  bodies,  long  bones,  and  the  limbs  of  mammals,  which  would 
not  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  crawling  reptiles.  The  diminutive  brain  in  these 
low  and  slow  cold-blooded  animals  does  not  demand  such  protection  against  con- 
cussion ;  neither  does  the  mode  of  locomotion  in  the  quadruped  reptiles  render 
such  concussion  likely ;  their  limbs  sprawl  outwards,  and  push  along  the  body, 
which  commonly  trails  upon  the  ground ;  therefore  we  find  no  epiphyses  with  in- 
terposed cartilage  at  the  ends  of  a  distinct  shaft  in  the  long  bones  of  saurians  and 
tortoises.  But  when  the  reptile  moves  by  leaps,  then  the  principle  of  ossifying 
tbe  long  bone  by  distinct  centres  a^in  prevails,  and  the  extremities  of  the  humeri 
and  femora  long  remain  epiphyses  m  tlie  frog. 

"  A  final  purpose  is  no  doubt  also  subserved  in  most  of  the  separate  centres  of 
ossification  which  relate  homologically  to  permanently  distinct  bones  in  the  ge- 
neral vertebrate  series;  it  has  long  been  recognized  in  relation  to  facilitating  birth 
in  the  human  fcetus;  but  some  facts  will  occur  to  the  human  osteogenist,  of  which 
no  teleological  explanation  can  be  given.  One  sees  not,  for  example,  why  the 
process  of  the  scapula  which  gives  attachment  to  the  pectoralis  minor,  tbe  coraco- 
brachial is,  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  should  not  be  developed  by  continuous 
ossification  from  the  body  of  the  blade-bone,  like  that  which  forms  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  same  bone.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  not  only  in  man, 
but  in  all  mammalia,  the  coracoid  process  is  ossified  from  a  separate  centre.  In 
the  monotremes  it  is  not  only  distinct,  but  is  as  large  a  bone  as  in  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, in  which  it  continues  a  distinct  bone  throughout  life.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  homological,  without  a  teleological  explanation  of  the  separate  centre  for  the 
coracoid  process  in  the  ossification  of  the  human  blade-bone.**  (pp.  38-9.) 
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The  distinction  here  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Owen  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  must  be  kept  in  yiew  in  all  our  attempts  at  a  philosophi- 
cal determination  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton ;  for 
without  such  a  guide  we  shall  be  continually  thrown  aground — as  past 
philosophical  anatomists  have  been — ^in  the  comparison  of  the  bones  of 
animals  in  which  the  skeleton  seems  most  complex  (owing  to  the  great 
number  of  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed),  with  those  of  animals  in  which 
(owing  to  the  much  smaller  amount  of  distinct  pieces)  it  appears  to  be 
most  simple.  There  are  certain  bones  which  are  simple,  as  being  developed 
from  a  single  centre  through  the  entire  series,  and  the  determination  of 
the  homologies  of  these  presents  no  difficulty  ;  but  the  representatives  of 
the  compound  bones,  or  of  those  which  are  developed  from  two  or  more 
separate  centres,  cannot  be  always  found  in  groups  of  simple  bones.  For 
if  these  bones  are  only  teleologically  compound, — that  is,  if  their  develop- 
ment from  separate  centres  has  reference  only  to  the  special  exigencies  of 
a  particular  animal  or  class,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cylindrical  bones  in  the 
mammalia, — we  shall  find  them  elsewhere  represented  by  simple  bones. 
Indeed  we  may  even  find  a  group  of  bones  remaining  permanently  distinct, 
as  that  which  composes  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  in  fishes  and  icthyoid 
reptiles,  and  yet  represented  elsewhere  by  a  simple  bone ;  the  teleological 
purpose  or  final  cause  having  required  this  subdivision  in  a  particular 
tribe,  whilst  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  homologically  compound  bones  are  those  which,  like  the  occiput^ 
scapula,  vertebrae,  and  sacrum,  are  developed  from  separate  centres,  which 
represent  permanently  distinct  simple  bones  in  other  vertebrata ;  and  thus 
their  relations  extend  over  the  whole  vertebrate  series.  The  comparison 
on  which  we  shall  presently  enter,  between  the  vertebrate  skeleton  of 
fishes  and  that  of  man,  will  afford  us  examples  of  both  these  species  of 
relation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  fundamental  type  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton, 
we  must  commence  its  study, — not  in  that  form  of  it  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  heterogeneousness  of  character,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
purposes  to  which  it  has  to  be  rendered  subservient, — but  in  the  class  in 
which  vegetative  uniformity  most  prevails,  and  the  primitive  type  is  least 
obscured  by  teleological  adaptations.  Such  conditions  are  best  displayed 
in  the  skeletons  of  fishes ;  in  which,  although  they  are  apparently  the 
most  complex  (from  the  number  of  distinct  pieces  of  which  they  are 
usually  composed),  we  find  a  greater  real  simplicity,  since  these  pieces  are 
for  the  most  part  the  simple  bones,  by  the  union  of  which,  under  various 
forms,  the  homologically  compound  bones  of  higher  animals  are  made  up. 
Moreover,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  detect  in  this  class  the  intercalation  of 
osseous  pieces  from  the  dermo-  and  splanchno-skeletons  among  the  parts 
of  the  n euro-skeleton  ;  all  traces  of  which  are  frequently  lost,  if  we  confine 
our  attention  solely  to  the  skeletons  of  air-breathing  vertebrata.  But,  as 
Professor  Owen  justly  observes,  fishes  form  only  one  branch  of  the  verte- 
brate stem,  which,  like  other  primary  branches,  ramifies  in  diverging  from 
the  common  trunk ;  and  we  should  miss  our  aim,  and  be  led  astray  from 
the  detection  of  the  true  general  type  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  were  we 
to  confine  our  observations  to  fishes  alone,  which  have  teleological  adapta- 
tions and  other  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
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"  A  comparison  of  their  skeletons  with  tho«e  of  the  higher  danes  teaches  that 
the  natural  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  endo-skeleton  in  vertebrata,  like  that 
of  the  exo-skeleton  in  aKiculata,  is  in  a  series  of  segments  succeeding  each  other 
in  the  axis  of  tlie  body.  I  do  not  6nd  these  successive  segments  composed  of 
precisely  the  same  number  of  bones  in  all  vertebrata ;  rarely,  indeed,  in  toe  same 
animal.  Yet  certain  constituent  parts  of  each  segment  do 
preserve  such  a  constancv  in  their  existence,  relative  positioa, 
and  offices  throughout  the  body,  as  to  enforce  a  oonvictioo 
that  they  are  homologous  parts,  both  in  the  consecutive  series 
of  the  same  individual  skeleton,  and  throughout  the  entire 
series  of  vertebrate  animals.  To  each  of  these  primary  seg- 
ments of  the  skeleton  I  shall,  with  GeoflTroy  St.  Hilairey'appTj 
the  term  '  vertebra  :*  the  word  may  seem  to  the  anthropoto- 
mist  to  be  used  in  a  different  or  more  extended  sense  than  it 
is  usually  understood ;  yet  he  is  himself,  unconsciouslj,  per- 
haps,  in  the  habit  of  including  in  certain  vertebrae  of  tlie 
human  body  elements  which  be  excludes  from  the  idea  in 
other  natural  segments  of  the  same  kind ;  influenced  by  dif- 
ferences of  proportion  and  coalescence^  which  are  the  most 
variable  characters  of  a  bone.  Thus  the  rib  of  a  cervical  ver- 
tebraj  is  tlie  *  processus  transversus  perforatus,'  or  the  *  radix 
anticus  processus  transversi  vertebrae  colli whilst  in  the 
chest,  it  is '  costa*  or  '  pars  ossea  costs.'  But  the  ulna  is  not  less  an  ulna  in  the 
horse,  because  it  is  small  and  anchylosed  to  the  radius."  (pp.  41-2.) 

A  vertebra,  then,  according  to  Professor  Owen's  definition,  is  one  of 
those  segments  of  the  endo-skeleton  which  constitute  the  axis  of  the  body, 
and  the  protecting  canals  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  trunks  ;  such  a  s^- 
ment  may  also  support  diverging  appendages.  Now  as  all  hope  of  detecting 
the  true  homologies  of  the  vertebrse  in  the  assemblage  of  bones  which 
•  form  the  cranium,  and  of  identifying  the  really  homologous  parts  in  animals 
"that  are  formed  upon  plans  greatly  dissimilar, — still  more,  of  ascertaining 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  extremities,  depends  upon  a  tme  determi- 
nation of  the  real  elements  of  a  vertebra,  this  point  is  one  of  essential 
importance.  The  following  is  Professor  Owen's  account  of  the  composition 
of  a  complete  typical  Tcrtebra,  excluding  the  diverging  appendages : 


Fig.  I.  Segment  of 
endo-skeleton,  i 
mal. 


c,  A  body  or  centrum. 
w.  Two  neurapophgsei. 
p.  Two  parapophyBet. 
pi.  Two  pleurapophyses, 
h.  Two  hiemapophyiei. 
m.  A  neftral  tpme. 
hi.  A  hamal  spine. 


zygapophytM 


neural  ipln« 


neurapophyut 
diapophytiB  .-^^-^^ 

^H«|^^H*BV  pleurapophyda 

parapophytia  ^^B^^ 

haeinapophytla 


bsmal  tplne 
Fig.  II.  Ideal  typical  Tertebm. 


"These,  being  usually  developed  from  distinct  and  independent  centres,  I  have 
termed  'autogenous'  elements.  Other  parts,  more  properly  called  processes, 
which  shoot  out  as  continuations  from  some  of  the  preceding  elements,  are  termed 
*  exogenous  ;*  e.  g.  (/)  the  diapophyses  or  upper  •  transverse  processes,*  and  {z) 
the  zygapophyses,  or  the  '  oblique*  or  '  articular  processes*  of  human  anatomy. 

"The  autogenous  processes  generally  circumscribe  holes  about  the  centrum, 
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which,  in  the  chain  of  vertebrae,  form  canals.  The  most  constant  and  extensive 
canal  is  that  (Fig.  2,  n)  formed  above  the  centrum,  for  the  lodement  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nervous  system  (neural  axis)  by  the  parts  thence  termed  *  neurapophyses.* 
The  second  canal  (Fig.  2,  hi)  below  the  centrum,  is  in  its  entire  extent  more  irre- 
gular  and  interrupted  \  it  lodges  the  central  organ  and  large  trunks  of  the  vascular 
system  (haemal  axis),  and  is  usually  formed  by  the  lam i me,  thence  termed  '  haema- 
pophyses.*  At  the  sides  of  the  centrum,  most  commonly  in  the  cervical  region,  a 
canal  (Fig.  3,  v)  is  circumscribed  by  the  pleurapophysis  or  costal  process  (Fig.  3, 
pi),  and  by  the  diapophysis  or  upper  or  transverse  process  (Fig.  3,  /),  which  canal 
includes  a  vessel,  and  often  also  a  nerve/'  (p.  43.) 

The  mode  in  which  these  elements  are  arranged  in  the  thoracic  vertebrae 
of  mammalia,  will  be  seen  by  reverting  to  the  first  figure,  in  which  are 
marked  the  neural  spine  or  spinous  process  (n*),  the  neurapophyses  or 
neural  arches  (n),  the  zygapophyses,  or  oblique  processes  {z),  the  diapo- 
physes  or  upper  transverse  processes  (c?),  and  the  centrum  or  body  (c),  of 
which  the  mammalian  thoracic  vertebra  is  commonly  regarded  as  con- 
sisting ;  and  in  addition  we  have  the  parapophyses  or  anterior  roots  of  the 
the  heemapophyses  (A)  represented  by  the  costal  cartilage  ;  and  the  heemal 
spine  {ha)  the  sternum,  which,  though  usually  fiat  in  the  mammalia, 
often  presents  a  projecting  keel  as  in  hirds.  The  great  enlargement  of  the 
heemal  arch  is  here  due  to  the  increased  development  of  the  pleurapophyses; 
transverse  processes  Q?),  and  the  pleurapophyses  {pi),  making  up  the  ribs  ; 
and  by  the  removal  of  the  haemapophyses  from  the  centrum,  and  their 
articulation  with  the  distant  ends  of  the  pleurapophyses.  Besides  the  neural 
and  haemal  canals,  above  and  below  the  centrum,  we  find  the  lateral  vascular 
canals,  included  between  the  origin  of  the  rib  and  the  included  between  the 
transverse  process,  which  in  the  cervical  region  are 
two  roots  of  the  transverse  process  itself,  of  which 
the  inferior  one  is  obviously  the  pleurapophysis  here 
anchylosed  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra. — In  the 
cervical  vertebra  of  a  bird,  we  find  another  arrange- 
ment of  these  elements ;  the  haemapophyses  being 
anchylosed  to  the  under  part  of  the  centrum,  and 
the  haemal  canal  being  only  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  carotid  arteries.  In  the  cranium,  we 
shall  find  the  chief  modification  to  result  from  the  ,„  Natural  typical 

expansion  of  the  neural  arch  to  form  the  brain  case,    Tertebn  fiom  the  neck  of « 
just  as  the  haemal  arch  in  the  thoracic  region  is  Pe"can. 
expanded  to  include  the  heart  and  lungs  in  the  thoracic  region. 

We  shall  not  follow  Professor  Owen  through  his  description  of  the 
vertebral  column  in  fishes  ;  but  shall  only  observe  that  he  clearly  demon- 
strates the  fallacy  into  which  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  was  led,  when  he  adopted 
the  vertebra  of  the  fish  as  the  type  of  vertebral  structure  in  general ;  the 
haemapophyses  being  always  absent  or  unossified,  the  parapophyses  being 
frequently  so  modified  as  to  inclose  the  haemal  canal ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  bones  are  superadded,  which  have  an  apparent  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  elements  of  the  vertebrae,  but  which  really  belong  to 
the  dermal  skeleton.  Thus  we  find  the  dorsal  fins  of  osseous  fishes  sup- 
ported by  a  row  of  bones  superposed  upon  the  ordinary  neural  spines,  and 
imagined  by  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  to  be  formed  by  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  two  lateral  halves,  which  were  in  his  view  placed  one  on 
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the  top  of  the  other,  instead  of  meedng  on  the  median  line.  But  it  ib 
now  generally  admitted  that  these  spines  in  reality  belong  to  the  dermo- 
skeleton,  although  they  are  closely  related  in  position  and  aspect  to  the 
real  neural  spines  of  the  vertebrae.*  But  there  are  other  projections  from 
the  vertebrfle  of  certain  fish,  which  constitute  "  diverging  appendages"  of 
the  vertebra  itself ;  such  are  certain  spines,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  salmon  and  herring,  the  mackerel  tribe  and  the  dolphin,  projecting 
from  the  ribs  near  their  heads  and  sometimes  diverging  from  the  parapo- 
physes  and  even  from  the  neurapophyses.  The  homologue  of  these 
diverging  appendages  may  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the  ribs  of  birds ; 
each  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  famished  with  a  process  that  passes 
over  the  ribs  next  below,  and  serves  to  give  additional  firmness  and  com- 
pactness to  the  bony  case.  We  shall  presently  find  that  the  recognition 
of  them  in  the  cranial  vertebrae  of  fishes  conducts  us,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  to  the  true  homology  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities. 

The  fact  that  the  spines  which  support  the  dorsal  fin,  constituting  a 
second  row  of  greater  or  less  extent  above  the  true  neural  spines,  belong 
to  the  dermo-skeleton,  is  extremely  well  seen  in  the  stui^eons,  which  hare 
a  well-developed  osseous  endo-skeleton  coexisting  with  a  covering  of  hard 
enamelled  calcareous  plates ;  and  to  this  tribe  the  philosophical  anatomist 
finds  it  requisite  to  make  frequent  reference,  for  the  determination  of  the 
parts  that  really  belong  to  each  division.  Here  we  find  the  rays  upon 
which  the  doreal  fin  is  supported,  clearly  developed  from  the  dermal 
plates,  which  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  shoot  upwards  and  back- 
wards a  moderately  long  spine.  From  the  base  of  these  dermal  spines, 
other  spines  usually  shoot  downwards  into  the  intervals  of  the  neural 
spines ;  these  inverted  intemeural  spines,  which  are  double  in  the  flat-fish, 
appear  to  be  regarded  by  Professor  Owen  as  formed  by  the  **  vegetatire 
repetition"  of  the  neural  spines  themselves ;  but  we  must  take  leave  to 
question  this  determination,  for  it  seems  to  us  much  more  natural  to 
consider  them  as  portions  of  the  dermo-skeleton  passing  inwards, — the 
manner  in  which  they  are  intercalated  among  the  true  neural  spines  bearing 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  reception  of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  into 
the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaw.  It  is  not  only  in  the  back  that  we  find 
these  additional  parts  derived  from  the  dermo-skeleton  ;  for  just  as  in  the 
framework  of  the  dorsal  fin  we  find  intemeural  spines  and  dermoneural 
spines,  so  in  that  of  the  anal  fin  we  recognize  interhaemal  spines  and 
dermohsemal  spines.  The  framework  of  the  caudal  fin  is  composed  of 
similar  intercalary  and  dermal  spines,  superadded  to  the  proper  neural  and 
heemal  spines  of  the  proper  caudal  vertebree,  which  have  coalesced  and 
been  shortened  by  absorption,  in  the  progress  of  embryonic  development, 
to  form  the  base  of  the  terminal  fin.  There  is  usually  an  exact  correspond- 
ence in  intimate  structure,  between  these  dermal  spines  and  the  real  bones 
which  support  them ;  this  conformity  has  been  urged  by  Professor  Agassii 
as  an  argument  against  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  valid  distinction  in 
such  cases  between  the  parts  belonging  to  the  neuro-skeleton  and  those 
which  appertain  to  the  dermal  envelope.  But  such  a  conformity  exists 
likewise  between  the  undoubted  tegumentary  scales  of  the  lepidosteus 

*  In  the  herring,  moreover,  wc  6nd  a  tort  of  sternum  formed  by  dennal  plates,  which  are  articu> 
luted  to  the  ends  of  the  ribs. 
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and  its  true  internal  bones ;  so  that  the  presence  of  true  bony  structure 
must  not  be  regarded  as  of  itself  proving  that  the  part  which  exhibits  it 
belongs  to  the  neuro-skeleton ;  this  being  only  determinable  by  its  con- 
nexions and  by  the  history  of  its  deyelopment. 

We  shall  now  follow  Professor  Owen,  as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent 
with  clearness,  through  his  view  of  the  craniology  of  the  osseous  fishes  ; 
in  which  group,  owing  to  the  permanent  distinctness  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  elements  of  which  the  skull  is  composed,  the  vertebral  structure 
may  be  recognized  more  clearly  than  in  any  other. 

"  Tbe  bones  of  the  skull  are  primarily  divided  in  anthropotomy  into  those  of  tlie 
cranium  and  those  of  the  face  ;  but  the  proportions  which  these  divisions  bear  to 
one  anotlier  in  man  are  reversed  in  fishes.  According  to  this  binary  classification, 
the  facial  series  in  fishes  includes  an  extensive  system  of  bones — the  hyoid— of 
which  part  only,  viz.,  the  '  styloid  element,*  is  admitted  into  the  skull  by  the  an- 
thropotomist,  who  describes  it  as  a  process  of  the  *  temporal  bone.*  This  very 
*  temporal,'  moreover,  is  originally  and  essentially  an  assemblage  of  bones,  which 
are  always  distinct  in  fishes  aud  reptiles ;  and  the  squamous  part,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  formation  of  the  cranial  cavity  in  man  and  most  mammals,  has  no 
share  in  its  formation  in  the  lower  vertebrata.  The  two  classes  of  cranial  and 
facial  bones  having  been  originallv  founded  upon  the  exclusive  study  of  the  most 
peculiarly  and  extremely  modified  skull  in  toe  whole  vertebrate  series — that  of 
man, — their  characters,  as  might  be  expected,  are  artificial,  and  applicable  to  the 
same  bones  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  vertebrata ;  the  unity  of  the  plan 
pervading  the  organization  of  which,  it  is  the  business  of  the  anatomist,  properly 
so  called,  to  demonstrate. 

**  The  bones  of  the  skull  of  fishes  are  primarily  divisible  into  those  of 

A.  Neuro- skeleton  j 

B.  Splanchno-skeleton ; 
c.  Dermo-skeleton. 

**  The  bones  of  the  neuro-  or  proper  endo-skeleton  are  arranged  here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  body,  in  a  series  of  horizontally  succeeding  segments;  each  segment 
consisting  of  an  upper  (neural)  and  a  lower  (haemal)  arch,  with  a  common  centre, 
and  with  diverging  appendages.  As  the  bones  respectively  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  these  segments  are  the  same  in  relative  position,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  number,  as  in  the  typical  vertebrae  of  the  trunk — the  excess  arising^  from  sub- 
division of  the  peripheral  elements—the  same  term  oue^ht  to  be  extended  to  those 
cranial  segments  which  lias  been  usually  restricted  to  their  neural  arches,  in  which 
the  typical  characters  of  the  vertebra  are  least  departed  from.**  (pp.  86-8.) 

Before  proceeding  with  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  cranial  vertebrae,  we  must  stop  to  notice  that  Professor 
Owen  fixes  the  number  of  these  vertebrae  (which  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion)  at  four ;  and  that  he  justifies  this  by  reference  to  the 
encephalon,  which  consists  of  four  primary  divisions,  succeeding  each 
other  horizontally  in  a  linear  series.  These  are, — 1,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
with  the  superimposed  cerebellum,  recently  termed  by  Vogt  the  epen- 
cephalon;  2,  the  third  ventricle,  with  its  upper  (pineal)  and  lower 
(hypophysial)  prolongations,  and  the  superimposed  optic  lobes,  or  the 
mesencephalon ;  3,  the  cerebrum  proper,  or  prosencephalon ;  and  4,  the 
olfactory  ganglionic  prolongation  of  the  cerebrum,  or  rhinencephalon. 
Though  subject  to  various  degrees  of  anchylosis,  the  cranial  vertebree  of 
fishes  always  agree  in  number  with  these  primary  divisions  of  the  encepha- 
lon, and  are  named  by  Professor  Owen  in  accordance  with  them. 
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Fig.  IV.  Disarticulated  boon  of  the  eranial  rertebne,  and  tenae^apcales,  in  Cod-flah ;  Che  hcnal 
arclies  (R,  b)  and  appendages  in  diagrammatic  outline. 


**  Each  cranial  vertebra,  or  natural  segment  of  (he  skull,  is  divided  into  a  neural 
arch^  with  which  the  centrum  and  parapophyses  are  always  more  immediately 
connected;  and  SLlu^mai  urch,  with  its  appendages. 

•*  The  neural  arches  are  ; 

I.  Epencephalic  arch  (Figs.  IV  and  V,  1, 2,  3,  4) ; 

II.  Mesencephalic  arch  (Figs.  IV  and  V'l,  5,  6,  7,  8) ; 
ni.  Prosencephalic  arch  (Figs.  IV  and  VII,  9-12); 
IV.  Rhinencephalic  arch  (Figs.  IV  and  VIII,  13-15). 

•*  The  haemal  arches  are : 

i.  Scapular,  or  scapolo-coracoid  (Fig.  IV,  in  outline,  50-52) ; 

ii.  Hvoid  or  stylo-hyoid  (Ditto,  25,  3>^-43) ; 

iii.  Nfandibular  or  tympano-mandibular  (Ditto,  25-32) ; 

iv.  Maxillary,  or  palato-maxillary  (Ditto,  20-22J. 
**  The  appendages  of  the  haemal  arches  are  : 

1.  The  pectoral  (Fig.  IV,  in  outline,  54-57); 

2.  The  branchiostegal  (Ditto,  44); 

3.  Theopercular  (Ditto,  34^7); 

4.  The  pterygoid  (Ditto,  23-24). 

•*  The  bones  of  the  iplanchno-skeleton  constitute  : 

The  ear-capsule  or  petrosal,  and  otolite  (Fig.  IV,  16,  IG') ; 

The  eye-capsule  or  sclerotic,  and  pedicle  (Ditto,  17); 

The  nose-capsule  or  acthmoid,  and  turbinal  (Ditto,  lS-19) ; 

The  branchial  arches  (Ditto,  45-49). 
"  The  bones  of  the  dermo-skeleton  are  : 

Supra-temporals  (Fig.  IV,  71); 

Supra-orbitals  (Ditto,  72) ; 

Sub-orbiUls  (Ditto,  73,  73') ; 

Labials  (Ditto,  74)."  (pp.  88-9.) 

We  shaU  now  examine  each  of  these  divisions  separately.  In  most 
osseous  fishes,  the  bones  encompassing,  or  in  vertebnd  relation  with,  the 
epenccphalon,  and  thus  forming  the  neural  arch  of  the  first  or  occipital 
vertebra,  are  six  in  number,  as  shown  in  Fig.  V.    These  are  called,  in 
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Fig.  V.  Disarticulated  epen- 
cephalic  arch,  viewed  from 
behind,  in  the  Cod. 


ichthyology,  the  basi-occipital  (1),  the  ex-occipi- 
tals  (2,  2),  the  supra-occipital  (3),  and  the 
par-occipitals  (4,  4).  No  one  can  have  any 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  basi-occipital  the 
centrum  or  body  of  a  vertebra,  since  it  articidate'* 
posteriorly  with  the  body  of  the  atlas ;  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  relations  of  these  bones  to 
tlie  nervous  cord,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ex- 
occipitals  are  the  neurapophyses,  the  par-occi- 
pitals  the  parapophyses,  and  the  supra-occipital 
(which  very  frequently  possesses  a  prominent 
keel  or  ridge  superiorly)  the  neural  spine. 
Among  the  variations  in  form  presented  by  these 
bones  in  different  members  of  the  class,  are  some 
which  indicate  in  a  very  striking  manner  their 
conformity  to  the  vertebral  elements  of  the 
spinal  column.  On  the  other  hand,  various  degrees  of  anchylosis  are  met 
with,  which,  by  uniting  two  or  more  pieces,  apparently  reduce  the  number 
of  parts  of  the  vertebra  ;  and  in  the  polypterus  the  elements  of  the  neural 
arch  are  all  united  into  one  piece,  which  corresponds  to  the  occipital  bone 
of  man.  In  the  early  condition  of  the  latter,  we  find  seven  ossific  centres; 
one  for  the  basilar  portion  or  body  of  the  vertebra,  two  for  the  condyles 
or  neurapophyses,  two  below  the  crucial  ridge  for  the  parapophyses,  and 
two  above  for  the  triangular  portion  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  bone 
and  represents  the  neural  spine.  The  supra-occipital,  its  homologue  in 
fishes,  is  itself  divided  by  a  median  suture  in  the  lepidosteus,  showing  that 
it  is  in  like  manner  formed  from  two  centres  of  ossification. 

The  neural  arch  of  the  second  cranial  vertebra  surrounding  the  mesen- 
cephalon, is  composed  of  seven  bones, 
of  which  the  parietal  elements  in  the 
human  cranium  are  the  largest,  hence 
this  vertebra  is  termed  the  parietal 
vertebra.  Its  body  or  centrum  is  formed 
by  the  basi-sphenoid  (Fig.  VI,  5)  ;  its 
neurapophyses  are  the  bones  termed 
the  all-sphenoids  ((>)  ;  its  parapophyses 
are  the  mastoid  bones  (8)  ;  whilst  its 
spine  is  formed  by  the  parietals  (7), 
which  in  the  fish  are  comparatively 
small,  in  accordance  with  the  small  size 
of  the  encephalon,  whose  upper  portion 
they  are  to  protect.  The  names  given 
to  these  bones  sufficiently  indicate  the 
parts  of  the  human  cranium  with  ^  hich  they  are  homologous.  Tlie  basi- 
sphenoid  is  always  united  by  continuous  ossification  with  the  pre-sphenoid 
(9),  which  is  considered  by  Professor  Owen  as  the  centrum  of  the  third  or 
frontal  vertebra ;  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  basi-pre-sphenoid  is  developed 
from  a  single  centre  of  ossification  is  shown  by  him  not  to  afibrd  any 
sufficient  objection  to  this  homology,  since  many  other  cases  exist  in  which 
bones  that  are  elsewhere  undoubtedly  distinct,  are  in  like  manner  repre- 


Fig.  VI.  Disarticulateti  neural  arch  of  pa- 
rietal vertebra,  viewed  from  behind ;  from 
the  Cud. 
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sented  by  a  single  bone  developed  from  one  ossifying  centre.  The 
elements  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  vertebrae  are  so  formed  as  to  leave  a 
large  cavity,  or  otocrane,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  proper  acoustic  capsule ; 
this  cavity,  which  is  analogous  to  the  orbital  cavity  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
eye,  is  excavated  in  the  ex-occipital,  par-occipital,  ali-sphenoid,  and 
mastoid  bones,  with  the  addition  in  some  instances  of  the  parietal  and 
supra-occipital.  The  acoustic  capsule  is  either  cartilaginous  or  osseoiw  ; 
when  in  the  latter  state  it  is  known  as  the  petrosal  bone;  and  although 
it  coalesces  with  the  elements  of  the  neuro- skeleton  in  higher  animals  to 
form  the  temporal  bone,  yet  we  think  that  Professor  Owen  is  perfectly 
justified  in  regarding  it  as  in  itself  a  portion  of  the  splanchno-skeleton, 
like  the  sclerotic  capsule  of  the  eye. 

The  neural  arch  of  the  third  or  frontal  vertebra,  which  surrounds  the 

prosencephalon  of  fishes,  has  for  its  cen- 
trum (as  already  stated)  the  pre-sphenoid 
(Fig.  VII,  9) ;  its  neurapophyses  are  the 
orbito-sphenoids  (10),  whose  essential 
functions  are  the  protection  of  the  sides 
of  the  prosencephalon,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve ;  the  post-Jrontah 
^/k.  VV^BTl    ^^^^  ^orm  its  parapophyses ;  whilst  the 

\BB  /ri  ^^%3  fi^^^^^  (11)>  which  is  oftener  divided  by 

*l  "     *  median  suture  than  a  single  bone,  ob- 

^       1  viously  constitutes  its  spine.    We  thus 

see  the  exceedingly  complex  nature  of  the 
human  sphenoid  bone;  since,  independ- 
ently of  the  pteregoid  processes,  whose 
representatives  have  not  yet  come  before 
us,  the  upper  portion  entering  into  the 
walls  of  the  cranial  cavity  is  represented 
in  the  fish  by  the  basi-pre-sphenoid,  the 
ali- sphenoids,  and  the  orbito-sphenoids, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  two 
distinct  vertebrae.  All  these  are  anchylosed  into  one  bone  in  the  po- 
lyp terus. 

The  circle  of  bones  which  completes  the  axis  of  the  skull  anteriorly, 
and  protects  the  olfactory  ganglia,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  neural  arch  of  the  fourth  or 
nasal  vertebra.  Its  body,  however  strange 
this  may  appear  to  the  mere  anthropotomist, 
formed  by  the  vomer  (Fig.  VIII,  13)  ;  which, 
instead  of  being  a  narrow  plate  that  occupies 
scarcely  any  space  on  either  side  of  the  median 
plane,  is  here  a  broad  thick  bone,  whose  aspect 
presents  no  difficulty  in  its  recognition  as  the 
centrum  of  a  vertebra.  The  neurapophyses 
are  formed  by  ihe  prefrontals  (14),  which  de- 
fend and  support  the  olfactory  prolongations 
of  the  cerebral  axis,  and  bound  the  orbits  an- 
teriorly ;  and  the  spine  ia  formed  by  the  nasal  bone  (15),  which  is  usually 


Fig.  VII.  DiMrticulated  neural  arch  of 
frontal  vertebra,  viewed  from  behind; 
from  the  Cod. 


Fig.  VIII.  Disarticulated  neural 
arch  of  the  nasal  vertebra,  viewed 
from  behind ;  from  the  Cod. 
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single.  The  parapophyseB  are  not  present  as  distinct  elements  in  this 
vertebra.  The  elements  of  this  nasal  vertebra  are  closely  connected  with  the 
capsule  of  the  organ  of  smell,  which  is  represented  in  man  by  the  eethmoidal 
and  turbinal  bones.  The  former  is  seldom  completely  ossified  even  in  the 
osseous  fishes ;  and  it  often  retains  its  original  cartilaginous  condition. 
By  Oken  and  Bojanus,  who  regarded  the  cranium  as  made  up  of  only 
three  vertebrae,  the  aethmoid  was  regarded  as  the  centrum  or  body  of  the 
third  or  anterior  vertebra.  This  view  might  appear  justifiable,  when  we 
look  merely  to  the  form  and  position  of  this  bone  in  the  higher  vertebrata; 
but  a  more  comprehensive  examination  shows  that  it  forms  the  anterior 
wall  rather  than  the  floor  of  the  cranium ;  and  that  it  is  related  rather  to 
the  protection  of  the  olfactory  organ,  than  to  the  support  of  the  olfactory 
ganglia,  although  these  sometimes  rest  upon  it  as  in  man.  The  existence 
of  other  sense-capsules  as  parts  of  the  splanchuo-skeleton,  affords  an  ob- 
vious reason  for  regarding  the  boundary  of  the  olfactory  organ  in  the  same 
light. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  principal  features  of  Professor 
Owen's  determination  of  the  homologies  of  the  neural  arches  of  the  cra- 
nial vertebrse ;  and  we  feel  a  very  strong  conviction  that  it  is  the  most 
philosophical  that  has  yet  been  offered.  It  is  founded  upon  the  relation 
of  the  cranial  envelopes  to  the  nervous  centres  and  nerves  proceeding  from 
them ;  and  the  shghtest  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  encephalon 
in  fishes  enables  us  to  see  that  the  number  of  its  principal  segments  is 
four.  It  is  very  interesting  to  perceive  that  this  number  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  parts  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  cephalic  ganglia  in 
the  myriapoda;  and  that  the  number  of  Professor  0  wren's  cranial  vertebrae 
is  identical  with  the  number  of  segments  detected  by  Mr.  Newport  in  the 
cephalic  portion  of  the  head  of  those  animals.  (See  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  Vol.  XX,  p.  493.)  The  determination  of  the  complex  system  of 
bones  forming  the  remainder  of  the  skull  of  the  fish,  and  including  those 
which  are  subservient  to  the  respiratory  process,  is  much  more  difficult ; 
and  it  must  be  entirely  guided  by  that  of  the  bodies  and  neural  arches  of 
the  cranial  vertebrae.  Our  space  will  only  admit  of  our  indicating  very 
briefly  the  results  of  Professor  Owen's  inquiries  on  this  point. 

The  fuemal  arches,  Hke  the  neural,  are  four  in  number ;  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  lower  portions  of  the  neural  arches.  The  most  anterior 
appertaining  to  the  nasal  vertebra,  is  the  palato-maxillary  arch ;  of  which 
the  palatines  (Fig.  IV,  20)  constitute  the  pleurapophyses,  the  maxillary 
(21)  the  haemapophyses,  and  the  intermaxillary  or  premaxillary  (22)  the 
haemal  spine.  This  arch  has  a  "  diverging  appendage  "  consisting  of  the 
pteregoid  (24)  and  ent<ypteregoid  bones  (23)  ;  which  are,  however,  by  no 
means  constantly  present.  The  ten  bones  of  which  the  palato-maxiUary 
arch  is  made  up  m  osseous  fishes  are  very  commonly  so  disposed  as  to  appear 
like  three  parallel  and  independent  arches,  successively  attached  behind 
one  another  by  their  keystones  to  the  forepart  of  the  aus  of  the  skull,  and 
with  their  piers  or  crura  suspended  freely  downwards  and  outwards.  But 
this  arrangement  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  peculiar  mobility  which 
the  lips  of  fish,  in  the  absence  of  other  prehensile  organs,  require  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  the  existence  of  only  one  true  arch  in  Uiis  series  of  palato- 
maxillary bones  seems  to  be  indicated  by  its  simple  condition  in  the  lepi- 
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dosiren  and  in  plagiostomous  fishes,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
pleted or  closed  inferiorly  at  one  point  only,  viz.,  where  the  premaxillariea 
meet  and  coalesce. 

The  tympano-mandibular  arch  presents  its  true  inyerted  or  haemal  cha- 
racter ;  its  apex  or  keystone  beine  formed  by  the  symphysial  junction  of 
the  lower  jaw  hanging  downwards  freely  below  the  vertebral  axis  of  the 
skull.  It  is  usually,  however,  very  complex  in  its  construction ;  each  of 
the  vertebral  elements  being  here  repeated  or  subdivided,  so  as  to  be  made 
up  by  many  distinct  bones.  Thus  the  pleurapophyses  are  represented  by 
the  epi' tympanies  (Fig.  IV,  2.5),  the  meso- tympanies  (26),  the  pre-tympo' 
nics  (27),  and  the  hypo-tympanics  (28)  ;  but  even  within  the  class  of  fishes 
we  find  a  tendency  to  simplification  by  the  coalescence  of  the  four  bones 
on  each  side  into  two ;  and  there  seems  no  difiiculty  in  regarding  this  com- 
plicated tympanic  pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw  as  a  "serial  repetition"  of  the 
same  element  which,  as  the  pedicle  of  the  upper  jaw,  forms  the  single 
palatine  bone  of  either  side.  The  mandible  or  lower  jaw  consists  of  two 
principal  portions  on  each  side ;  of  which  the  one  that  is  articulated  to  the 
suspensory  pedicle  (29)  represents  the  heemapophysis ;  whilst  the  anterior 
portion  (32)  in  which  the  teeth  are  implanted  evidently  corresponds  with 
the  haemal  spine.  The  haemapophyses  often  possess,  however,  one  or  two 
additional  pieces,  which  are  found  still  more  developed  in  reptiles.  The 
extreme  mobility  given  to  the  lower  jaw  by  this  subdivision  of  the  arch,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  teleological  modifications  in  the  cranium  of  fishes ; 
and  if  viewed  in  this  light,  we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  a 
separate  homology  for  each  element,  which  would  certainly  not  be  found  in 
animals  that  have  no  occasion  for  such  a  peculiar  conformation.  One  of 
the  most  interesting,  and  in  our  opinion  the  most  successful,  of  Professor 
Owen's  determinations,  is  that  of  the  homology  of  the  opercular  bones 
which  support  the  gill-cover.  This  series,  made  up  of  the  pre-opercular 
(Fig.  IV,  34),  the  opercular  (35),  the  sub-opercular  (36),  and  the  inter- 
opercular  (37),  is  now  regarded  by  him  as  the  **  diverging  appendage  "  of 
the  tympano-mandibular  arch.  Physiologists  have  long  since  repudiated 
the  strange  doctrine  propounded  by  Geofifroy  St.  Hilaire  of  the  identity  of 
these  large  bones  with  the  minute  ossicula  auditils  of  higher  animals  ;  but 
their  connexion  with  the  proper  elements  of  the  cranium  has  always  been 
doubtful ;  and  the  idea  suggested  long  since  by  Professor  Owen  himself, — 
that  these  bones  really  belong  to  the  dermo-skeleton — has  been  accepted 
by  many  distinguished  anatomists.  He  has  found,  however,  upon  further 
inquiry,  that  this  is  not  their  true  relation ;  and  looking  at  the  size  and 
importance  which  these  diverging  appendages  from  the  haemal  arch  else- 
where possess  in  the  vertebral  column  of  the  fish,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
his  present  view  is  the  correct  one. 

The  third  inverted  arch  of  the  skull,  the  hyoidean,  is  the  haemal  arch  of 
the  parietal  vertebra ;  being  suspended  (through  the  medium  of  the  epi- 
tympanics)  from  the  mastoid  bones  or  parapophyses.  Like  the  preccdmg 
arch,  it  is  usually  composed  of  portions  more  numerous  than  the  ordinary 
vertebral  elements  which  they  represent;  the  pleurapophyses  being  repre- 
sented bv  the  stylo-hyals  (Fig.  IV,  38),  the  haemapophyses  by  the  epi-hyals 
(39)  and  the  cerato-hyals  (40),  whilst  the  haemal  spine  is  made  up  of  the 
basi'hyals  (41),  the  glosso-hyals  (42),  and  the  uro-hyals  (43).    That  these 
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pieces  only  form  a  single  arch,  however,  is  perfectly  obvious  from  their 
relativeposition ;  and  we  find  in  some  fishes  a  considerable  simplification 
of  it.  The  "  diverging  appendage*'  of  the  hyoidean  arch  retains  the  form 
of  a  series  of  simple,  elongated,  slender,  slightly-curved  rays,  which  are 
articulated  to  depressions  in  the  outer  and  posterior  margins  of  the  hsema- 
pophyses.  They  are  called  branchiostegaU,  or  gill-cover  rays,  because  they 
support  the  membrane  which  closes  the  branchial  chamber  externally. 
The  number  and  size  of  these  rays  vary  considerably ;  sometimes  they 
are  absent  altogether,  whilst  in  the  elops  there  are  thirty  on  each  side,  and 
in  the  angler  they  are  of  enormous  length.  The  most  common  number  is 
seven,  as  in  the  cod  (Fig.  IV,  44).  With  the  keystone  or  haemal  spine  of 
the  hyoidean  arch  are  connected,  more  or  less  closely,  a  series  of  bony 
arches,  of  which  six  are  usually  at  first  developed  and  five  retained.  They 
are  altogether  called  the  branchial  arches  ;  but  only  the  first  four  support 
the  gills  ;  the  fifth,  which  is  beset  with  teeth  and  guards  the  opening  of 
the  gullet,  is  distinguished  as  the  pharyngeal  arch.  All  these  gill-and* 
tooth-bearing  arches  appertain  to  the  splanchno-skeleton,  or  to  that  cate- 
gory of  bones  to  which  the  hard  jaw-like  pieces  supporting  the  teeth  of  the 
stomach  of  the  lobster  belong.  They  are  sometimes  cartilaginous  when 
the  true  endo-skeleton  is  ossified,  as  in  the  lepidosiren ;  they  are  never 
ossified  in  the  perenni-branchiate  batrachia,  and  are  the  first  to  disappear 
in  the  larvae  of  the  caduci-branchiate  species ;  and  both  their  place  and 
mode  of  attachment  to  the  skull  demonstrate  that  they  have  no  essential 
homological  relation  to  its  vertebrate  structure. 

The  fourth  haemal  arch,  appertaining  to  the  occipital  vertebra,  is  the 
scapular ;  forming  the  framework  to  which  the  anterior  or  thoracic  ex- 
tremities are  attached.  However  absurd  such  a  notion  may  appear  to  the 
mere  anthropotomist,  it  is  fally  justified  by  an  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  arch  in  the  class  of  fishes ;  for,  except  in  the  higher  cartilagi- 
nous fishes,  it  is  as  distinctly  articulated  to  the  cranium  at  its  hinder  part, 
as  the  lower  jaw  is  in  front.  The  pleurapophysis  is  usually  represented 
by  two  bones  ;  the  supra-icapula  (Fig.  IV,  50)  and  the  scapula  (51)  ;  these 
are  always  confluent  in  the  siluroids.  The  haemapophysis  is  formed  by  a 
bone  wmch  is  commonly  termed  the  clavicle,  but  which  Professor  Owen 
regards  (and  we  think  with  good  reason)  as  rather  corresponding  with  the 
coracoid  of  other  oviparous  vertebrata.  The  haemal  spine  is  wanting ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  arch  being  completed  by  the  symphysis  of  the  carocoids, 
which  are  usually  united  by  a  ligament ;  but  are  sometimes  joined  by  a 
dentated  suture.  Like  the  other  haemal  arches  of  the  cranial  vertebrae, 
the  scapular  arch  supports  a  "  diverging  appendage  "  on  each  side ;  and 
this  diverging  appendage  is  nothing  else  than  the  thoracic  extremity.  We 
can  well  anticipate  the  ridicule  with  which  this  determination  will  be  re- 
ceived by  those  who  delight  in  laughing  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  outrageous  absurdities  of  the  philosophical  anatomists, — merely  because 
they  cannot  comprehend  them.  That  ihe  hands  and  arms  of  man  are  no- 
thing else  than  diverging  appendages*'  to  his  occipital  bone,  will  be 
doubtless  in  their  eyes  to  stamp  the  whole  system  as  a  tissue  of  dreamy 
transcendentalism.  But  if  such  persons  will  go  to  Nature,  and  intmogate 
her  by  a  careful  and  candid  scrutiny  of  the  various  forms  and  combinations 
which  she  presents,  with  the  real  desire  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a 
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guiding  plan,  a  unity  of  design,  throughout  the  whole,  or  whether  each 
organism  is  built  up  for  itself  alone  without  reference  to  the  rest, — ^we  are  ' 
confident  that  they  will  find  the  former  doctrine  to  be  irresistibly  forced 
upon  them ;  and  if,  having  adopted  it,  they  will  furth^  inquire  into  the 
particular  mode  in  which  this  plan  is  worked  out,  and  will  follow*the  gui- 
dance of  the  distinguished  Hunterian  Professor  in  the  examination  of  the 
cranial  bones  of  fishes,  we  are  quite  certain  that  if  they  do  not  feel  erery 
probabiUty  of  his  general  correctness,  they  will  at  least  be  unable  to  prove 
him  to  be  in  error  on  any  important  point.  We  speak  this  advisedly,  after 
having  been  present  at  a  long  debate  between  Professor  Owen  and  the  greatest 
ichthyologist  of  the  present  or  any  other  time.  Professor  Agassiz  ;  in  which 
we  perceived  that  every  objection  which  the  latter  could  urge  against  the 
vertebral  theory  (to  which  he  had  been,  though  we  doubt  whether  he  stUl 
can  be,  a  decided  opponent)  had  been  met  by  anticipation  in  Professor 
Owen's  system,  and  that  he  was  consequently  able  to  afford  a  satisfiictory 
solution  of  it. 

The  homology  of  the  thoracic  extremities  as  diverging  appendages"  of 
the  scapular  arch,  is  manifestly  free  from  objection  on  the  score  of  their 
complexity  of  structure,  when  we  trace  them  to  their  simplest  form,  such 
as  is  presented  in  the  lepidosiren,  in  which  there  is  but  a  single-jointed 
ray.  We  have  but  to  suppose  these  rays  to  be  multiplied  laterally, — accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  vegetative  repetition,  which  most  affects  the  parts  that  are 
farthest  removed  from  the  centre, — in  order  to  understand  how  the  bone 
which  is  single  in  the  arm  becomes  double  in  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  a 
quintuple  or  even  more  numerous  series  in  the  hand.  And  when  we  look 
at  the  size  and  number  occasionally  presented  by  the  branchiostegal  rays, 
and  the  expanded  fin-Uke  aspect  and  movement  of  the  opercular  bones,  we 
can  scarcely  deny  that  whatever  be  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the 
haemal  arches  of  the  two  anterior  cranial  vertebras,  that  of  the  thoracic 
extremities  is  the  same  to  the  scapular  arch,  or  hsmal  arch  of  the  occipital 
vertebra.  Nor  does  the  removal  of  the  scapular  arch  and  its  appendages 
from  the  back  of  the  skuU  to  the  other  end  of  the  neck,  in  the  higher  ver- 
tebrata,  afford  the  least  ground  for  imagining  that  their  homology  is  thereby 
changed ;  for  this  removal  is  seen  to  tike  place  even  in  the  class  of  fishes ; 
and  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  the  scapular  ardi 
closely  approximates  the  occiput,  almost  as  in  ordinary  fishes.  Numerous 
other  examples  of  such  displacement  might  be  cited ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  ventral  fins  of  fishes,  which  are  not  less  the  homolc^es  of 
the  pelvic  extremities  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  because  they  are  sometimes 
brought  forwards  into  close  proximity  with  the  pectoral  fins,  or  even  into 
advance  of  them. 

Besides  the  cranial  vertebrae  with  their  various  appendages,  and  the 
auditory,  ophthalmic,  and  nasal  sense-capsules,  the  skull  even  of  the  osse- 
ous fishes  contains  some  bones  that  are  referred  by  Professor  Owen  to  the 
dermo-skeleton.  The  evidence  for  this  homology  is  chiefly  derived  fh>m 
the  cranium  of  the  sturgeon,  in  which  the  dermo-  is  much  more  fully  deve- 
loped than  the  neuro-skeleton ;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  these  bones  are 
more  especially  connected  with  the  mucous  organs  of  the  skin,  lliey  are 
those  denominated  the  tub-orbital,  the  9upr«Hjrbital,  and  the  supra-tem- 
poral.   One  of  the  sub-orbitals  is  folded  upon  itself  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  form  a  mucous  channel  which  extends  from  the  orbit  to  the  nasal  sac, 
and  is  obviously  analogous  to  the  lachrymal  canal  of  higher  yertebrata ; 
hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  lachrymal  bone,  which  has  the  same 
position  and  connexions^  has  the  same  origin,  being  the  only  part  of  the 
dermo-skeleton  which  is  ossified  in  man,  imless  the  turbinate  bones  are  to 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light. 

We  should  most  gladly  quote  lareely  from  Professor  Owen's  admirable 
remarks  on  the  teleology  of  the  sk^eton  of  fishes,  or  the  modifications  it 
presents  in  conformity  with  the  special  conditions  in  which  these  animals 
are  to  exist.  The  whole  plan  of  structure  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  so 
difierent  from  that  which  prevails  in  higher  yertebrata,  that  if  we  do  not 
keep  the  necessity  for  these  modifications  steadily  in  view,  we  shall  be  con- 
tinually baffled  in  our  homological  pursuit.  We  must  content  ourselyes, 
however,  with  one  extract. 

**  We  must  ^ard  ourselves  from  inferring  absolute  superiority  of  structure  from 
apparent  complexity.  The  lower  |aw  of  fishes  might  at  first  view  seem  more 
complex  than  that  of  man,  because  it  consists  of  a  greater  number  of  pieces,  each 
ramus  bein^  composed  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  more,  separate  bones. 
But,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  dental  system  of  that  jaw  might  be  resfarded  as 
more  complex,  because  it  supports  often  three  times  or  ten  times,  perhaps  fifty 
times  the  number  of  teeth  which  are  found  in  the  human  jaw.  We  here  perceive, 
however,  only  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  vegetative  repetition  as  the  diaracter  of 
inferior  org^anisms;  and  we  may  view  in  the  same  hght  the  multiplication  of 
pieces  of  which  the  supporting  pedicle  of  the  jaw  is  composed  in  fishes.  But  the 
great  size  and  double  glenoid  or  trochlear  articulation  of  that  pedicle,  are  de- 
velopments beyond  and  in  advance  of  the  condition  of  the  bones  supporting  the 
lower  jaw  in  mammalia,  and  relate  both  to  the  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  mouth 
in  fishes  for  the  lodgment  of  the  great  hyoid  and  branchial  apparatus,  and  to  the 
support  of  the  opercula  or  doors  which  open  and  close  the  branchial  chambers. 
The  division  of  the  long  tympanic  pedicle  of  osseous  fishes  into  several  partly- 
overlapping  pieces  adds  to  its  stren^h,  and  by  permitting  a  slight  elastic  bend- 
ing of^ tne  whole  diminishes  the  liability  to  fracture.  The  enormous  size,  more- 
over, of  the  tympano-mandibular  arch,  and  of  its  diverging  appendages,  contributes 
to  ensure  that  proportion  of  the  head  to  the  trunk  which  is  best  adapted  for  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  fish  through  the  water.  But,  without  the  admission 
and  appreciation  of  these  pre-ordain^  adaptations  to  special  exigencies  in  the 
skeleton  of  fishes,  the  superior  strength  and  complex  development  of  tflfe  t^panic 
pedicle  and  its  appendages  would  be  inexplicable  and  unintelligible  in  this  lowest 
and  firstborn  class  of  vertebrate  animals."  (pp.  151-2.) 

We  have  only  left  ourselves  space  to  add,  that  the  other  organs  and  sys- 
tems are  treated  in  the  same  comprehensive  manner  with  the  osseous, 
although  not  with  the  same  fullness  of  detail, — the  determination  of  the 
homologies  of  the  cranial  bones  being  a  question  of  such  deep  interest  to 
the  palaeontologist  as  well  as  to  the  philosophical  anatomist,  as  to  require 
a  full  investigation  of  the  data  on  which  it  is  founded.  We  may  espemlly 
remark  that  it  gives  us  very  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  Professor  Owen's 
views  on  the  composition  of  the  nervous  centres  of  fishes  are,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  the  same  with  those  which  have  been  recently  expressed  in 
our  own  pages ;  and  that  his  deductions  regarding  the  physiology  of  the 
cerebellum,  from  the  comparative  development  of  that  organ  in  difierent 
groups,  are  the  very  same  with  those  at  which  we  had  arrived. 

We  anticipate  with  great  interest  the  remaining  volume,  which  is  to  in- 
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clade  the  comparative  anatomy  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes ;  and  we  tmst 
that  Professor  Owen  may  not  be  driven,  by  the  numerous  demands  upon 
his  time  and  attention,  to  that  system  of  indefinite  postponement,  which 
has  manifested  itself  of  late  in  the  delay  of  the  later  portions  of  almost 
ever^  anatomical  work  that  has  been  published  in  detached  parts  or  volumes. 
Having  ventured  upon  something  like  a  promise  as  to  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  we  hope  that  he  will  not  indulge  the  belief  that  literary  "pro- 
mises, like  pie-crust,  are  made  to  be  broken." 


Akt.  XIII. 

1 .  Animal  Chemistry  ;  or  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology.    By  Baron  Liebio. — London^  1846.  8vo. 

2.  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals  and  the  Fattening  oj 
Cattle :  with  Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By  Robert  Dun  das 
Thomson,  m.d. — London,  1846.  8vo. 

The  minute  study  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  food  of  animals  and 
plants  has  often  appeared  to  us  calculated  to  elucidate,  not  only  the  prac- 
tical points,  which  are  at  once  obvious  even  to  a  superficial  observer,  but 
also  to  throw  a  light  upon  several  more  abstract  physiological  questions, 
which  have  been  debated  too  often  with  a  reference  merely  to  one  phase  in 
the  history  of  organized  beings.  In  directing  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
new  views  which  have  been  broached  upon  the  nature  of  food,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  briefly  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  subject  upon  one  or 
two  of  these  disputed  points. 

A  proper  distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  with  the  physiologist.  Nor  will  the  circumstance  of 
the  question  being  still  undecided  appear  remarkable,  if  we  reflect  that 
correct  notions  are  scarcely  yet  formed  of  the  proper  constituents  of  the 
frames  of  the  two  classes  of  beings,  and  more  particularly  that  the  source 
of  these  substances  is  still  disputed.  But  scientific  men  have  even  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty  in  defining  the  general  characters  of  vegetables  and 
animals.  The  former  being  confined  to  one  spot,  and  the  latter  being 
moveable,  some  have  considered  that  animals  were  distinctively  locomotive. 
But  it  BO  happens  that  many  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  are  incapable 
of  locomotion,  and  hence  this  definition  is  untenable.  Others,  obs^ring 
that  plants  are  destitute  of  sensation,  have  proposed  to  ascribe  this  attri- 
bute alone  to  animals,  and  define  them  as  nervous  beings.  But  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  view,  we  find  many  inferior  animals  apparently  destitute  of 
sensation,  and  only  supplied  with  a  degree  of  irritability  even  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sensitive  plant,  cultivated  so  frequently  in  our  botanic  gardens ; 
and  hence  this  definition  also  fails  us.  We  believe  that  the  true  distinc- 
tion between  animals  and  vegetables  will  be  detected  more  readily  by  dis- 
covering the  nature  of  the  matter  by  means  of  which  they  increase  in  bulk, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  nature  of  their  food — the  term  food  being  a 
word  applied  to  express  the  matter  which  enables  plants  and  young  ani- 
mals to  increase  in  sice,  and  full-grown  animals  to  preserve  their  forms 
uuimpaired.    According  to  this  view  then,  it  is  from  chemical  physiology 
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that  we  are  to  expect  an  answer  to  the  questions,  "  What  is  an  animal 
"  What  is  a  vegetable  ?"  To  one  accustomed  to  view  only  the  lai^er  kinds 
of  animated  beings  it  might  seem  an  easy  task  to  give  a  reply  to  these 
questions.  But  when  we  know  that  nature  is  simple  in  her  works ;  that 
in  her  we  find  no  sudden  leaps  from  great  to  small,  but  that  the  whole 
animated  world  consists  of  a  chain  formed  of  a  series  of  beings  passing 
down  in  regular  gradation  from  comparatively  the  most  perfect  to  the  most 
imperfect  state,  the  lowest  plant  being  closely  allied  to  the  lowest  form  of 
animal,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  to  saj  where  plants  begin  and  ani- 
mals end  cannot  be  a  problem  of  easy  solution. 

To  apply,  however,  the  test  which  we  have  proposed,  let  us  begin  with 
plants.  We  find  a  plant  cultivated  among  the  Chinese  and  introduced 
among  ourselves,  termed  the  air-plant,  which,  by  being  merely  suspended 
in  the  air,  increases  in  bulk  and  weight  without  even  the  application  of 
water.  This  is  one  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  vegetable  life,  as  the  plant 
has  nothing  to  feed  on  save  the  atmosphere,  which,  however,  contains  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  its  growth —oxygen,  vapour  of  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammonia  or  some  form  of  nitrogen.  But  all  these  are  gaseous 
bodies  or  vapours,  while  the  air-plant  is  a  solid ;  hence  we  infer  that  this 
plant  is  capable  of  reducing  gases  to  the  solid  "form,  and  of  thus  increasing 
in  bulk  and  weight.  According  to  the  views  of  persons  best  qualified  to 
judge,  it  appears  that  all  plants  are  endowed  with  similar  properties,  and 
that  they  mainly  subsist  by  feeding  on  the  gases  which  surround  them,  by 
converting  these  gases,  by  means  of  the  organs  with  which  they  are  sup- 
plied, into  the  solid  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  endless  in  figure, 
but  yet  so  lovely,  that  the  greatest  familiarity  only  renders  them  objects  of 
superior  admiration. 

When  we  turn  to  the  animal  world,  we  find  that  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  incapable  of  condensing  gases  ;  in  fact  the  least  edu- 
cated knows  that  animals  derive  no  sustenance  from  air ;  but  that  they 
require  to  imbibe  solid  matter  similar  to  that  of  which  they  consist.  Man 
lives  upon  animal  food,  and  those  kinds  of  grain  which  contain  matter 
nearly  allied  to  it.  The  question,  why  has  grass,  perhaps  the  most  abun- 
dant vegetable  in  nature,  never  constituted  a  portion  of  human  food,  unless 
perhaps  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  species,  may  not  strike  us  as 
being  in  its  answer  fraught  with  important  information.  And  yet  the  only 
reason  which  can  be  given  for  the  fact,  that  it  has  never  been  an  article  of 
human  food,  is,  because  it  contains  such  a  small  portion  of  matter  similar 
in  its  natuire  to  the  constituents  of  man's  frame,  that  the  quantity  required 
would  be  too  voluminous  for  the  digestive  capacity  of  the  stomach  and 
other  organs.  An  animal  may  therefore  be  defined,  according  to  this  view, 
to  be  a  being  which  subsists  by  appropriating  to  itself  food  similar  to  the 
matter  of  which  its  own  body  is  composed.  Hence  we  see  the  necessity 
for  its  locomotion  ;  while  a  plant,  finding  its  nourishment  in  the  air  which 
constantly  surrounds  it,  has  its  food  brought  to  it  by  the  usual  laws  of  in- 
animate nature.  We  believe,  then,  that  such  will  be  found  the  most  cor- 
rect mode  of  separating  animals  from  plants.  It  is  probable  that  among 
the  inferior  tribes  of  animals,  where  an  approximation  is  made  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  there  may  be  individuals  partaking  of  a  semi-vegetable  and 
animal  nature,  partly  living  on  air  and  partly  on  solids.  Although  it  does 
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not  follow  that  such  an  occurrence  U  necessary,  yet,  from  the  siniplicity 
and  gradation  which  we  find  subsisting  throughout  nature,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  discoyer  some  such  union  of  the  two  lungdoms,  or  some  equally 
simple  transition  from  one  set  of  beings  to  the  other.  To  discover  whether 
any  such  series  of  beings  exists,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  proceed  upon 
the  principles  which  we  have  now  been  discussing.  For  example,  if  we 
find  any  usually  considered  plant  or  animal  possessing  in  its  constitution 
some  substance  which  we  know  to  be  peculiar  to  a  phmt,  and  capable  of 
being  produced  from  gases  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vegetable 
organism ;  and  further,  if  we  never  find  this  matter  present  in  animals, 
we  seem  to  be  drawing  a  legitimate  conclusion  when  we  infer  that  these 
species  partake  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  that  we  are  approaching  a  point 
in  creation,  where  the  two  great  organized  kingdoms  are  closely  tiXhed,  or 
insensibly  passing  into  each  other. 

This  investigation  has  been  commenced  and  has  been  followed  by  a 
successful  result  in  one  or  two  instances.  It  was  observed  some  yean  ago 
by  Wohler,  that  the /rustulia  salina  of  Bhrenberg,  a  small  soophyte  found 
in  the  slimy  matter  of  saline  springs  at  Kdnigsbom,  disengages  large  quan- 
tities of  pure  oxygen,  so  that  when  the  mud  containing  a  number  of  these 
beings  is  stirred  with  a  stick,  a  beer-glass  of  water  inverted  may  be  filled 
with  the  gas  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  This  remarkable  phenomenon, 
which  never  occurs  in  the  clearly  established  animal  race,  but  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  plants,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists,  and,  accord- 
ingly, upon  examination  by  Schmidt,  it  was  found  that  the  constitution  of 
this  i^phyte  shows  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A 
substance  was  extracted  from  it,  which,  after  treatment  with  ether  and  dilute 
caustic  potash,  gave,  by  analysis,  the  silica  being  subtracted,  the  following 
composition : — carbon  46*19,  hydrogen  6*63.  Now  these  are  exactly  the 
numoers  which  have  been  obtained  as  expressing  the  composition  of  the 
basis  of  that  inferior  though  familiar  class  of  plants  tiie  lichens.  The  in- 
ference then  seems  legitimate,  that  the  substance  which  constitutes  the 
walls  of  the  cells  of  at  least  this  class  of  plants  is  identical  with,  in  com- 
position with,  a  substance  found  in  the  JhtstuHa  salina.  If  we  compare 
the  constitution  of  the  cells  of  decided  animals  with  that  of  vegetables,  we 
find  a  BufScient  distinction  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal,  and 
its  absence  in  the  vegetable  cell.  If  we  distil  each  of  these  matters  re- 
spectively, we  obtain  an  ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  one  case,  and  an  acetic 
fluid  in  the  other, — a  distinction  pointed  out  between  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  so  lone  ago  as  1742  by  Beccaria  of  Bologna.  (Thomson's  Re- 
searches on  Food,  p.  158.)  All  such  chemical  results,  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  are  important  in  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  difierent  beings,  and  therefore  of  the 
position  which  these  beings  hold  in  the  scale  of  creation.  So  important, 
therefore,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  such 
beings  subsist  even  to  the  physiologist. 

Again,  in  the  eynthia  fnammillaris,  a  species  of  ascidia,  there  is  a  thick 
fleshy  sack  connected  with  the  giUs,  liver,  &c.,  which  consists  of  a  ccmge- 
ries  of  large  ceUs  similar  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  cacti  and  many  firuits. 
Upon  its  inner  side  numerous  vessels  expand,  which  communicate  with 
the  gills.  When  this  outer  sack  is  successively  treated  with  water,  alcohol. 
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ether,  dilate  acids,  and  alkalies,  a  colourless  membrane  remains,  which  is 
not  altered  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  acetic  acids,  nor  by  the  most  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potash.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  nitrogen,  and 
when  analysed,  was  found  to  consist  of  45*38  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  6*47 
of  hydrogen,  a  composition  identical  with  that  of  the  cellular  membrane 
of  pUnts,  which  has  been  termed  eeUulin  or  cellulose,  and  is  identical  in 
composition  with  starch  and  sugar.  In  the  preparation  of  the  substance 
as  previously  described,  the  solution  of  potash  in  a  caustic  state  dissolves 
up  from  the  cellulin  a  quantity  of  azotized  matter  possessing  albuminous 
properties.  So  that  the  cells  of  the  beings  examinea  were  quite  analogous 
to  uiose  of  plants  in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  as  it  is  an  operation  of 
some  difficulty  to  separate  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  a  plant  from  the 
cellular  matter  in  those  species  on  which  no  doubt  exists  as  to  their  proper 
position  in  the  organized  scale. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  previously  made,  it  is  apparent 
that  before  we  can  point  out  the  proper  food  destined  for  animals,  we 
must  study  careftdly  their  habits  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  food  which 
they  prefer  when  left  freely  to  the  enioyment  of  their  instincts.  It  is 
evident  that  there  are  certain  laws  which  nature  has  laid  down  that  serve 
to  guide  even  the  lower  animals  in  the  choice  of  their  food.  It  is  a  rare 
occurrence  to  hear  of  the  suicide  or  accidental  death  of  a  domesticated 
animal ;  still  less  frequent  that  of  a  creature  which  is  free  to  roam  amid 
the  wild  scenes  of  nature.  We  remember  one  case  in  which  some  dried 
and  powdered  monkshood  (aeonitum  napellus),  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce,  was  licked  up  by  a  pony.  The  animal  suffered  considerably, 
as  if  under  an  attack  of  glanders,  for  a  few  hours.  But  these  instances  are 
so  rare  that  it  might  almost  be  affirmed  that  ^^an  is  the  only  created  beine 
which  disobeys  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  it  is  merely  when  domesticated 
and  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  in  which  man  himself  is 
placed,  that  we  find  the  inferior  creation  imitating  by  such  experiments 
their  more  godlike  superiors. 

It  is  of  essential  importance  to  decide  by  what  method  we  are  to  arrive 
at  the  nature  of  the  proper  food  of  animals.  There  must  be  no  petxtio 
prineipii.  With  all  our  reverence  for  Scripture,  therefore,  we  must  protest 
against  the  conclusions  which  some  well-meaning,  but  one-sided  medical 
commentators  have  drawn,  as  to  its  being  employed  as  a  text-book  for  all 
or  any  of  the  sciences.  Its  object  was  moral,  not  physical,  and  the  state- 
ments that  occur  in  it  in  reference  to  science  of  all  kinds,  are  necessarily 
such  as  are  consonant  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  lived  in  the  earliest 
ages.  If  they  had  been,  or  could  have  been  otherwise,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  these  writings  would  never  have  reached  our  times ;  but  have  long 
since  been  consigned  to  oblivion  as  the  records  of  physical  impossibilities, 
and  of  erroneous  speculations  in  science,  or  as  the  dreams  of  the  mystics. 
Nor  are  we  to  expect  to  derive  physical  truth  from  the  lucubrations  of  the 
often  well-meaning,  but  equally  ignorant  mere  humanity-mongers,  who 
"  strain  out  the  gnat  and  swaUow  the  camel,"  exhibiting  in  themselves,  as 
with  all  ultra-advocates,  the  most  distressing  instances  of  human  incon- 
sistency. These  are  imitators  of  Pythagoras,  not  only  in  their  support  of 
a  so-called  humanity,  but  also  in  their  advocacy  of  the  principle  without 
consistency.    That  distinguished  philosopher  could  exclaim  against  the 
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abominable  wickedness  that  men  should  permit  bowels  to  be  buried  in 
bowels,  that  one  greedy  body  should  grow  &t  with  another  body  crammed 
into  it,  and  that  one  animal  should  live  by  the  death  of  another  animal,  and 
characterize  the  use  of  animal  food,  as  champing  with  the  teeth  nothing 
but  dreadful  wounds,  and  thus  reviving  the  manners  of  the  Cyclops. 
"  Why  has  the  sheep  deserved  death,"  he  asks,  with  vehemence,  "  that 
harmless  animal  which  carries  nectar  in  its  full  dugs,  and  furnishes  us  with 
soft  clothing  and  aids  us  more  by  its  life  than  its  death?"  At  first 
sight,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  sympathizing  mth  the  energetic  and  poetical 
eloquence  of  such  a  humane  advocate.  But  the  scene  b  suddenly  changed ; 
our  sympathies  are  drawn  back  to  our  own  bosoms,  and  another  variety  of 
feelings  is  engendered  when  we  remember  that  this  remarkable  philosopher, 
as  if  to  demonstrate  that  ultra  views  necessarily  produce  inconsistency,  gave 
the  lie  to  all  his  aspiring  sentimentality,  by  sacrificing  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  and  without  any  ulterior  object  to  serve,  100  oxen  in  commemom- 
tion  of  his  discovery,  that  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled- 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  simi  of  the  two  squares  on  the  base  and  perpen- 
dicular. So  striking  is  this  imperfection  in  his  character,  that  his  apologists 
suggest,  but  without  any  authority,  that  the  oxen  must  have  been  composed 
of  wax.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  opinions  have  fled  before 
the  light  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  promidgated  during  the  2344 
years  that  have  intervened  since  his  death.  For  we  find  the  same  school 
of  humanity-mongers,  at  the  termination  of  that  long  period  of  time,  still 
inculcating  the  idea  in  reference  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  that  *'  the  man 
of  cultivated  moral  feelings  shrinks  from  the  task  of  taking  the  life  of  the 
higher  grade  of  animals,  and  abhors  the  thought  of  inflicting  pain  and 
shedding  blood,"  just  as  if  this  were  a  correct  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion. While  we  therefore  protest  against  every  needless  occasion  of 
sufiering,  to  all  classes  of  animated  nature,  we  should  characterize  such 
bastard  humanity  as  we  have  alluded  to  as  beneath  consideration, 
nay  in  many  cases  as  insufierable,  if  carried  out  with  any  semblance  of 
consistency. 

Some  of  the  exclusively  vegetable  dietists,  who  base  their  doctrines  upou 
a  kind  of  one-sided  metaphysico-historical  research,  commence  by  asking 
and  solving  the  question  as  to  the  original  food  of  man,  not  by  the  simple 
physiological  method  of  observing  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
mother  is  supplied  by  nature  for  the  support  of  the  original  man,  but  by 
speculating  respecting  the  food  used  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  primary 
and  original  food  of  man,  whatever  speculators  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
is  milk,  a  fluid  of  animal  origin.  If  those  who  are  to  regulate  diet  are 
not  guided  by  scientific  knowledge,  and  are  not  to  exercise  their  judgment, 
they  might  be  inclined  to  draw  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that  the 
proper  nutriment  of  man  is  animal  food,  and  this  deduction  might  be 
defended  with  great  show  of  reason  to  the  exclusion  of  a  vegetable  diet 
altogether.  But  observation  having  proved  that  animals  can  subsist  upon 
a  vegetable  as  well  as  upon  an  animal  regimen,  and  scientific  research 
having  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  tlie  constituents  of  the  two  kinds 
of  nutriment  when  well  selected  are  identical,  the  one-sided  position  which 
might  have  previously  been  assumed  and  strenuously  maintained,  must 
yield  to  the  lights  of  knowledge. 
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A  careful  examinatiou  of  the  constituents  of  the  milk  supplied  by  nature 
to  animals,  proyes  to  us,  as  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Front,  that  a 
nitrogenous  substance  is  required  in  our  food,  together  with  a  representa- 
tiye  of  the  oily  and  saccharine  classes  of  substances.  To  Liebig  we  are 
indebted  for  the  view  which  enables  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
relatiTc  values  of  these  species  of  nutriment ;  the  nitrogenous  food  accord- 
ing to  him,  serving  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  muscular  tissues,  while  the 
unazotized  materials  act  as  agents  in  the  process  of  respiration.  An 
additional  importance  has  lately  been  attributed  not  only  to  the  necessary 
existence  of  such  classes  of  substances  in  the  food,  but  likewise  to  the 
proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  different  kinds  of  nourishment  used 
by  animals  under  different  circumstances.  (R.  D.  Thomson  on  the  Food 
of  Animals.  &c.  p.  167.)  For  example,  we  find  the  composition  of  the 
milk  of  women,  the  ass,  and  the  cow,  to  be  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
curd,  sugar,  and  butter,  nearly  as  follows. 


Woman.  Am.  Cow. 

Casein   ....          1*62  1-95  4-16 

Butter  ....          3-55  1-29  3*70 

Sugar    .  .  .  .         6fi0  4-35 

If  we  divide  the  amount  of  butter  and  sugar  by  the  amount  of  casein, 
we  shall  obtain  the  relation  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the  non-nitrogenous 
principles.    The  relations  are  as  follows : 

In  woman's  milk  the  relation  of  casein  to  sugar  and  butter  Is  as  1  to  6| 

Inasses'milk  „  „  „  .       .       1  to  3{ 

In  cow's  milk  „  „  „  .       .       1  to  S 


We  observe,  therefore,  that  in  the  food  of  growing  animals,  there  is  a 
difference  in  some  degree  in  the  relation  between  that  portion  required  to 
supply  the  waste  of  the  system,  and  that  employed  in  respiration  or  rather 
for  the  production  of  animal  heat,  depending  undoubtedly  on  the  nature  of 
the  animals.  In  practice  we  act  upon  this  principle  without  perhaps 
appreciating  its  force ;  for  when  we  are  required  to  substitute  cow's  milk 
for  the  support  of  the  human  infant  instead  of  its  mother's  milk,  we  add 
sugar  and  dilute  it  with  water.  Both  of  these  precautions  are  judicious, 
but  the  former,  in  accordance  with  the  view  now  taken  of  the  subject,  is 
particularly  advisable.  In  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  relation 
between  the  two  series  of  constituents  of  the  food,  it  deserves  attention, 
that  all  the  analyses  of  the  different  kinds  of  miUc  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  prove  that  their  composition  is  steady,  and  undergoes  compara- 
tively little  variation.  It  is  pret^  obvious  that  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  even  if  it  were  not  strengthened,  by  an  abundant  induction  from 
other  facts,  that  we  may  derive  important  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  human  food.  For  when  the  milk  is  converted  by  the  stomach 
into  a  proper  condition  for  being  absorbed,  and  is  presented  to  the  open 
mouths,  it  may  be  of  the  lacteals  in  its  descent  through  the  intestinal  canal, 
we  cannot  understand  how  its  constituents  should  be  taken  up  by  these 
absorbents  in  a  proportion  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
natural  condition  of  the  fluid.  Indeed  we  have  evidence  that  in  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  of  an  infant,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
constituents  of  the  milk  are  absorbed,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  faeces 
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of  a  sucking  child  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to 
consist  mostly  of  epithelial  cells  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  (Liebig.)  If  this  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  milk,  we  may 
expect  that  it  will  also  hold  in  reference  to  any  other  kind  of  aliment 
which  the  stomach  is  capable  of  digesting,  that  is  of  preparing  it  in  a 
condition  proper  for  being  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  And  this  conclusion 
we  are  compelled  to  adopt,  unless  we  were  to  have  recourse  to  the  ancient 
exploded  doctrine  that  the  absorbents  are  endowed  with  a  discriminating 
power  which  enables  them  to  select  what  is  proper  for  making  good  bloodC 
and  rejecting  what  would  be  injurious.  If  this  doctrine  were  true,  then 
poisons  when  swallowed  internally  ought  to  be  innoxious,  and  the  causes 
of  diseases  operating  from  within  should  uniformly  be  effete.  But  eren 
the  analogy  of  the  yegetable  kingdom  exhibits  the  fallacy  of  such  a  view, 
and  the  beautiful  process  of  variegating  wood  by  causing  chemical  solutions 
of  various  kinds  to  be  absorbed  from  the  roots,  and  being  conveyed  by  the 
sap  to  permeate  the  hardest  portion  of  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  such  notions.  These  considerations  tend  to  show  that 
not  only  must  the  food  contain  certain  ingredients ;  but  that  these  proxi- 
mate elements  must  be  present  in  the  proper  proportion. 

The  contrast  of  another  species  of  food  often  administered  to  children 
with  milk,  which  all  must  agree  to  be  the  type  of  the  natural  food  of  the 
infant  man,  will  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  relation- 
ship which  has  now  been  insisted  on.  Arrow-root,  for  example,  is  almost 
universally  given  as  infant  food,  and  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  is 
designated  farinaceous  diet.  The  following  is  the  approximate  composition 
of  some  of  these  substances  per  cent. : 

Arrow-root.  Tapioca.  Sago. 

Starch.        .                             84-89  ai-87  S4'e7 

Albuminous  matter              .           3*21  3>]3  3*33 

Water          .          .                    13-50  13  00  11*80 

In  these  articles  of  diet,  the  starch  occupies  the  position  which  the 
sugar  and  oil  represent  in  the  milk.  Hence  if  we  divide  the  starch  by  the 
albuminous  matter,  we  obtain  the  relation  between  the  nitrogenous  matter 
and  heat-producing  substance  (calorifiant  matter  of  Dr.  Thomson)  of  1 
to  25.  If  we  consider,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  these  numbers  to 
represent  particles  of  the  constituents  of  the  food,  we  shall  find  that  when 
a  child  consumes  milk  and  arrow-root  at  separate  meals,  the  nature  of  its 
fluids  must  be  completely  altered  at  these  several  times,  since  in  the  case 
of  milk  we  have  presented  to  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals  in  a  digested 
state,  1  particle  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  6  particles  of  calorifiant  matter, 
while  with  arrow-root  1  part  of  muscular  substance  and  25  of  heat-pro- 
ducing materials  are  exhibited  to  the  extremities  of  the  absorbents,  and 
carried  into  the  circulation  so  far  aa  we  are  capable  of  judging  from  an 
examination  of  the  excretions.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  that  the  blood  can  possess  a  steady  composition.  The  great 
predominance  of  calorifiant  matter  must  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sub- 
stances which  cannot  be  removed  from  the  system  with  sufficient  rapidity; 
while  the  muscular  system  cannot  be  sufficiently  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  necessary  nutriment  being  withheld,  and  its  place  supplied  with 
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matter  which  ought  ultimately  to  be  excreted  in  a  volatile  condition.  It 
is  true  that  the  arrow-root  daaa  of  food  is  usaallj^  administered  along  with 
milk ;  but  although  this  may  a£ford  some  palliation  for  the  mistake  of  con- 
sidering arrow-root  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  milk,  it  affords  after  all 
but  a  slight  amelioration  of  the  fallacy.  For  if  we  represent  the  arrow- 
root and  milk  hy  a  formula,  by  substituting  such  a  diet  for  milk  alone, 
we  should  commit  the  error  of  representing  milk  -f-  arrow-root,  as  equal 
to  milk  milk.  And  thus  we  should  be  landed  in  the  exact  position 
from  which  we  had  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  preceding  subterfuge ; 
that  is,  if  we  persisted  in  recommending  arrow-root  as  a  fit  diet  for  children, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  prove  that  it  possessed  the  same  composition 
as  milk,  or  that  its  proximate  constituents  were  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  the  same  substances  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  exist  in 


It  does  not  follow  that  an  error  of  this  nature  should  be  followed  by  any 
immediate  result  of  such  a  description  as  to  excite  alarm,  but  it  may  act 
as  a  prelude  to  the  access  of  dangerous  causes  of  disease,  or  in  the 
common  language  of  medical  writers,  it  may  afford  a  predisposing  cause 
for  disease.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  view  which  is  here  given, 
was  afforded  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  the 
distinguished  agriculturalist.  At  a  time  when  sago  was  universally  recom- 
mended as  a  cheap  material  for  feeding  cattle,  he  purchased  a  quantity  of 
it,  and  employed  it  for  fattening  a  number  of  calves,  substituting  the  sago 
for  a  certain  amount  of  milk.  The  animals  appeared  to  thrive  and  grow 
fat,  but  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  every  animal  so  fed  died,  some 
from  infiammation,  and  others  from  incidental  diseases,  the  accession 
of  which  he  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  sago,  the  calves  fed  on  milk 
alone,  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  unusual  unhealthiness.  This  statement 
was  made  at  a  pubhc  meeting  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  after  the  pre- 
vious view  of  the  proper  constitution  of  food  had  been  explained,  and  is 
therefore  an  application  due,  not  to  the  author  of  the  view,  but  to  one 
of  extensive  practical  experience,  who  obtained  the  result  without  any 
reference  at  the  time  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  cause.  This  view, 
then,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Boussingault,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Review.  That  chemist 
states  that  the  equivalent  amount  of  different  kinds  of  food  may  be  de- 
termined by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  each  contains. 
Every  substance  by  this  view,  which  therefore  is  possessed  of  nitrogen, 
is  equally  as  good  as  any  other,  if  the  equivalent  be  used.  Thus,  lOOlbs. 
of  hay  are  equal  to  6121bs.  of  turnips,  or  400  of  beetroot,  or  281  of 
potatoes  in  r^erence  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  But  such  an  idea  is  at 
once  refuted  by  the  most  common  experience.  Because,  according  to  the 
same  principle,  28 libs,  of  potatoes  should  answer  as  well  for  feeding 
horses  as  54lbs.  of  oats.  But  every  one  knows  that  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  potatoes  could  never  replace  any  quantity  of  oats  in  the  nou- 
rishment of  horses.  The  view  which  has  been  previously  given  affords  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  no  such  substitution  is  adequate.  The  follow- 
ing table  p/Upplies  us  with  a  view  of  the  relation  between  the  constituents 
of  different  articles  of  food,  (R.  D.  Thomson,  on  the  Food  of  Animals, 
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Relation  of  BUtritlvo  to 
calorifiant  food. 


Milk  -food  for  ■  growing  animal 


5  1  to  S 
^1  to  8) 


Oatmeml 
Semolina 
Barley 


Beans 


1  to  «| 

1  to  A 


Wheat  flower— food  for  an  animal  at  r«it 


1  to  8 
1  to  9 
1  to  10 
1  to  11 
1  to  98 
1  to  40 


PoUtoet 
Rice 


Turnips 

Arrow-root,  Tapioca,  Sago 
Starch  . 


This  table  (which,  howeyer,  can  only  be  considered  as  approximate, 
since  the  proportion  between  the  proximate  constituents  of  food  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  slight  modifications)  enables  us  to  perceive  that  we  can 
never  expect  such  a  substance  as  potatoes  to  replace  such  species  of  food 
as  beans  or  oats  without  producmg  a  decided  prejudicial  influence  upon 
the  animal  so  treated,  more  especially  if  the  animal  were  exposed  to  any 
degree  of  muscular  exertion.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  represent  the 
amount  of  muscle  removed  from  the  body  of  a  horse  to  be  2lb8.  per  day, 
while  the  amount  of  food  consumed  in  the  production  of  heat  was  12lbs., 
it  is  at  once  obvious  that,  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  we  should  never  think 
of  giving  to  the  animal,  food  containing  21bH.  of  albuminous  or  muscular 
matter  and  52lb8.  of  calorifiant  matter,  that  is,  sago  ;  neither  should  we 
give  a  diet  containing  2lbs.  of  albumen  and  22lbs.  of  calorifiant  matter,  that 
is,  turnips.  But  we  should  endeavour  to  administer  nourishment  which 
contained  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ingredients  which  the  animal's  con- 
sumption required.  This  object  would  be  nearly  attained  by  the  use  of 
oats,  which  would  give,  for  every  21bs.  of  albumen,  lOlbs.  of  calorifiant 
matter,  or  by  barley,  2  to  14.  A  mixture,  then,  of  the  two  grains  would 
supply  tlic  deficiency  required  by  the  animal ;  or  the  same  result  would 
follow  by  the  employment  of  beans  and  hay.  In  short,  we  can  under- 
stand at  once  from  this  insight  which  we  attain  of  the  composition  of  food 
the  whole  rationale  of  the  usual  practical  mode  of  feeding  animals  of  all 
descriptions.  "  The  animal  system  is  thus  in  an  analogous  condition  to  a 
field  from  which  difierent  crops  extract  different  quantities  of  matter  from 
the  soil,  which  must  be  determined  by  experiment."  (On  the  Food  of 
Animals,  p.  168.) 

We  have  already  seen  how  nature  provides  for  the  different  circum- 
stances in  which  the  varied  species  of  animals  are  placed,  by  modifying  in 
some  degree  the  constitution  of  the  milk.  Judging  from  this  fluid,  we 
should  be  led  to  infer  that  the  calf  and  young  ass  undergo  more  muscular 
exertion  than  the  human  infant,  without  any  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  animals ;  and  that  the  calf  wastes  more  muscular  matter  than 
the  ass. 

There  are  some  animals  which  apparently  make  no  use  of  calorifiant 
matter.  IIow,  then,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  their  animal  heat  kept  up  ? 
The  American  savage,  for  example,  consumes  animal  food  alone,  and 
beasts  of  prey  are  nourished  after  a  similar  fashion,  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  the  field;  for,  as  they  do  not  sow, 
it  IS  impossible  for  them  to  reap.  Yet  their  animal  heat  is  sustained ;  not. 
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however,  it  must  be  observed,  witHout  great  exertion,  and  a  restless  and 
wandering  existence  impressed  on  them  in  a  great  degree  by  the  nature  of 
the  food  upon  which  they  subsist.  All  the  food  which  they  eat,  with  the 
exception  of  fat,  which  is,  however,  always  present  to  a  certain  extent  in 
muscular  tissue  (Liebig),  enters  into  the  solid  constitution  of  their  frames ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  muscular  substance  of  the  body  is  passing  into 
gelatinous  and  other  soluble  states  that  it  is  capable  of  evolving  heat. 
This  degradation  of  muscular  tissue  must  proceed  even  in  an  animal  in  a 
perfect  state  of  rest ;  but  it  is  accelerated  by  motion  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  and  violence  of  the  exercise.  To  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  more 
particularly  in  winter,  when  it  is  tending  to  radiate  and  to  be  conducted 
away  by  the  colder  surrounding  media,  the  savage  is  compelled  to  cover 
himself  with  warm  skins  and  to  take  a  great  amount  of  exercise.  These 
expedients  serve  likewise  as  antagonists  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  assist  in  forming  and  retaining  heat,  which  is  but  tardily  extricated. 
The  function,  then,  which  the  calonfiant  food  fulfils  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  at  once  obvious  from  this  view.  It  is  to  save  the  waste  of  the  muscular 
tissue  and  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  by  a 
direct  process  of  combustion.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  phy- 
siological condition  should  constitute  an  essential  element  in  civilization, 
by  enabling  the  body  to  fulfil  its  functions  without  violent  exertion,  and 
to  admit  of  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  mental  powers. 

There  is  an  important  subject  of  inquiry,  upon  which  much  light  re- 
quires to  be  thrown  before  precise  notions  can  be  entertained  of  the  true 
office  of  the  constituents  of  the  food.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
fibrinous  portion  of  the  food  is  either  freely  divided  or  dissolved  by  the 
digestive  action  of  the  stomach,  and  is  in  this  state  absorbed  by  the  lac- 
teals.  But  what  becomes  of  the  starch  is  a  question  which  has  occasioned 
much  labour  of  late  among  chemists.  If  we  feed  a  hungry  pig  upon  por- 
ridge, and  in  three  hours,  having  killed  the  animal,  filter  the  contents  of 
its  stomach,  we  find  that  the  filtered  liquid  does  not  afibrd  a  blue  preci- 
pitate with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  it  would  do  if  a  solution  of  starch 
were  present ;  but  we  obtain  a  purple  colour,  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
dextrin  or  soluble  starch.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  we  observe  that  the 
fluid  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  resembling  that  which  can  be  detected  in 
the  process  of  starch  making,  when  wheat  flour  is  allowed  to  stand  in  con- 
tact with  water.  This  acid  possesses  the  properties  of  lactic  acid.  (Thomson 
on  Food  of  Animals,  p.  20 ;  and  Philosophical  Mag.,  April  and  May,  1845.) 
Besides  the  production  of  the  dextrin  and  lactic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the 
starch,  we  can  demonstrate  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  stomach,  having 
all  the  characters  of  that  procurable  by  artificial  means  from  starch.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  lactic  acid  is  not  absorbed  in  its  free  state  by  the  lacteals, 
because  the  fluids  contained  in  these  vessels  are  alkaline.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  dextrin  enters  these  vessels.  The  most  probable  idea 
is,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  and  that 
the  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  soda  of  the  bile.  That  sugar  enters  by  the 
lacteals  appears  highly  probable  from  the  experiments  of  Prout,  who  found 
a  trace  in  the  chyle  of  a  dog  fed  on  vegetable  food ;  and  a  similar  result 
has  been  obtained  with  reference  to  a  tnal  for  sugar  in  the  blood  by  Dr. 
R.  D.  Thomson.  (Phil.  Mag.,  1845,  ut  supra.)  Still  more  lately  Magendie 
states  that  he  found  sugar  in  the  blood  of  a  dog  fed  on  potatoes  (Joum. 
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de  Phannacie,  Janvier,  1847),  and  also  a  Bubstance  reBembling  dextrin. 
It  must  also  be  stated,  however,  that  Liebig  endeavoured  to  detect  sugar 
in  the  blood  unsuccessfully.  In  such  experiments,  much  most  depoid 
upon  the  method  of  investigation,  and,  as  fdl  those  hitherto  employed  are 
liable  to  objection,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  can  give  a  distinct  explana- 
tion of  the  destination  of  the  sugar  after  it  has  left  the  intestines,  although 
there  is  considerable  evidence  and  probability  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
a  portion  of  the  sugar  derived  from  the  starch  of  the  food  may  circulate  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  sanguineous  system.  But  the  drcumstance  whidi 
we  observe,  even  out  of  the  body,  that  starch  and  sugar  rapidly  change 
their  forms  when  in  contact  with  moist  albuminous  matter,  would  nega- 
tive the  notion  that  any  considerable  amount  of  sugar  can  exist  in  the 
normal  blood.  The  rapidity,  too,  with  which  sugar  can  be  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  renders  the  prospect  still  less  likely.  When  we  compare 
the  formulae  of  sugar  and  carbonic  acid  as  represented  by  Liebig,  we  see 
that  the  only  difference  between  these  bodies  is  the  replacement  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  sugar  by  the  oxvgen  of  the  atmosphere.  (Inebig's  Animal  Che- 
robtry,  3d  edition,  p.  108.) 

Twelve  atoms  carbonic  acid.  One  atom  grape  sugar. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  volatile  form  should  be  assumed  at  once  by 
the  sugar.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  various  intermediate  stages 
are  produced,  such  as,  first,  alcohol ;  then  acetic  acid,  or  lactic,  butyric 
acids,  &c.,  all  tending  to  ultimate  termination  in  carbonic  acid,  as  repre- 
sented by  Liebig' s  formulee. 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid.  Formic  acid.  Carbonic  acid. 

CsS"  C«0"  ^eO*  ^'O* 
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But  when  such  formulae  are  exhibited  to  represent  our  notions  respect- 
ing our  present  views  of  any  chemico-physioiogical  process,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  authors  of  such  formulae  merely  give  them  as  indi- 
cating the  direction  in  which  such  changes  may  occur,  not  as  being  abso- 
lute expressions  of  fact ;  and  this  must  be  considered  as  a  great  step  in 
the  progress  of  physiology.  Within  but  a  few  years  we  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  that  starch  could  be  converted  into  the  principal  constituent 
of  butter ;  but  we  now  understand  how  this  can  be  efiected,  and  thus  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  connexion  between  farinaceous  and  oily  food,  two 
classes  of  oodies  which  were  formerly  placed  at  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  our  chemical  arrangements,  but  wmch  can  now 
be  made  to  pass  rapidly  into  each  other.  Such  inquiries  as  that  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  together  with  many  others  which  have  of  late  occupied 
the  attention  of  chemists,  have  originated  in  theoretical  views,  which,  al- 
though not  accurate  in  all  their  details,  have  been  proved  by  subsequent 
researches  to  have  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  Numerous  voyages 
have  been  made  towards  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Poles :  those  who  have 
commanded  them,  it  is  true,  have  not  succeeded  hitherto  in  reaching 
the  desired  goal ;  but  they  have  all  conducted  their  expeditions  with 
proper  precautions,  and  each  voyager  has  added  to  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  his  predecessor. 
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Diagnostische  und  Pathogenetische  Untersuchungen  in  der  Klinik  des 
Herm  Geh,  Baths  Dr.  Schdnlein,  au/dessen  Feranlassung  angesteltt, 
und  tnit  Benutzung  anderweiliger  Beobachtungen,  verdj^entlieht  von  Dr. 
R.  Remak.    Mit  einer  Kupfertafel. — Berlin,  1845. 

Diagnostic  and  Pathogenetic  Investigations  in  Dr,  Schonlein^s  Clinical 
Works.  By  Dr.  R.  Remak.  With  a  Copper-plate.— IJer/m,  1845. 
8vo,  pp.  250. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  of  observations  are  arranged  chronologi- 
cally,  and  are  the  results  of  his  labours  in  Schonlein*s  clinique  from  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  session,  1843,  to  the  end  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion, 1844.  The  three  sessions  occurring  in  this  interval  are  represented 
by  three  separate  departments  :  the  first  session  yielding  materials  for  eight 
articles,  the  second  (the  summer  session  of  1844)  for  three,  and  the  third 
for  ten.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  we  find  observations  on  the 
same  disease  scattered  through  several  parts  of  the  book ;  thus  we  have 
three  articles  on  abdominal  typhus,  and  an  equal  number  on  pneumonia ; 
and  two  on  Bright's  disease,  glanders  in  the  human  subject,  and  on  the 
signification  and  importance  of  the  bu%  coat  of  the  blood.  In  addition 
to  them,  we  have  single  articles  on  dysentery,  scarlatina,  spermatorrhoea, 
tubercle,  the  metamorphosis  of  thrombus,  pus  and  mucus,  porrigo  lupinosa, 
fungi  occurring  in  the  mouth  and  intestinal  canal,  and  certain  forms  of 
parasitic  acari.  From  this  ample  store  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  the 
most  important  and  practical  matter. 

Abdominal  typhus.  Remak  has  minutely  described  the  microscopic 
characters  of  the  excrements  in  this  disease.  After  noticing  the  circum- 
stance that  the  occurrence  of  crystals  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate 
is  not  diagnostic  of  typhus,  as  Schdnlein  originally  (M'uller's  Archiv, 
1836)  beheved,  he  states  that  he  £ailed  in  detecting  any  fixed  relations 
between  their  quantity  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  They  were  generally 
the  most  frequent  in  the  most  liquid  stools,  and  were  rarest  when  nume- 
rous infusoria  were  present. 

Granular  ceUs  resembling  ^but  more  delicate  than)  jpus-corpuscles  are 
frequently  observable  in  the  Uquid  evacuations.  The  whitish  fiocculi  which 
we  commonly  notice  in  typhus  evacuations,  are  merely  fragments  of  undi- 
gested vegetable  food.  It  is  singular  that  cylinder-epithelium  is  never  to 
be  detect^ ;  in  all  probability  the  detached  portions  are  altogether  broken 
up  within  the  intestinal  canal.  A  small  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  more 
or  less  altered  in  form,  may  be  often  detected  by  the  microscope ;  and  fat- 
globules  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  even  in  cases  in  which  no  fatty 
matters  have  been  administered.  In  one  instance,  on  examining  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  intestine,  the  epithelium  investing  it  had  a  whitish 
appearance,  arising  from  its  cells  being  filled  with  minute  dark  (fat  ?)  cor- 
puscles. 

The  cryptogamic  plants  and  the  infusoria  occurring  in  these  cases  are 
of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  must  be  merely  regarded  as  signs 
of  the  fermentation  and  putrefaction  going  on  within  the  intestinal  canal, 
in  consequence  of  the  deranged  condition  of  the  digestive  functions. 
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Dysentery,  Similar  as  are  the  ordinary  appearances  of  the  fsecal  eTBca- 
ations  in  dysentery  and  typhus,  yet,  examined  under  the  microscope,  they 
occasionally  present  striking  differences.  In  the  former,  crystals  of  ammo- 
niaco-magnesian  phosphate  are  very  rare,  and  the  hlood-corpuscles  are  not 
so  much  decoloured,  nor  so  modified  in  form :  moreover,  long  strings  of 
coagulated  fibrin  are  almost  always  intermingled  with  the  corpuscles,  indi- 
cating that  the  blood  is  derived  from  larger  vessels  and  deeper  structures. 
The  granular  cells  already  mentioned  are,  in  this  case,  mixed  with  nume- 
rous flattened,  spherical,  and  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  and  the  whole  are 
imbedded  in  the  structureless  stroma  (grundlage)  of  the  mucus.  Vibriones 
are  scarcely  ever  present,  but  confervee,  and  sometimes  fermentation- 
fungi,  occur  in  great  excess,  and  apparently  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
degree  of  acidity  presented  by  the  evacuation. 

Brighfs  disease,  Remak  confirms  the  view  maintained  by  Ilcnle,  that 
the  cylinders  occurring  in  the  urine  are  not  modified  urinary  canals,  but 
simply  coagula  of  fibrin  moulded  in  those  canals.  He  conceives  that  the 
granular  appearance  of  the  cylinders  is  due  to  the  presence  of  urate  of 
ammonia.  He  regards  their  presence  as  of  great  importance  in  enabling 
us  to  establish  an  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  states  that  by  this 
means  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  determined  the  nature  of  the 
disease  several  weeks  before  the  first  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Scarlatina.  In  cases  of  scarlatina  the  urine  often  continues  to  deposit 
a  white  flocculent  sediment  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  process  of  ex- 
ternal desquamation  has  ceased.  This  deposit  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  epithelial  scales  from  the  surface  of  the  bladder ;  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  occur,  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched,  even  though  in  all 
other  respects  his  health  be  completely  re-established. 

Pnetmmna,  Remak  has,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  contributed 
three  articles  on  this  subject,  extending  collectively  over  the  space  of 
thirty-four  pages.  After  noticing  how  few  important  facts  have  yet  been 
elicited  in  the  examination  of  the  expectoration  in  inflammatory  ^Sections 
of  the  air-passages,  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  he  is  fully  convinced  that 
there  exists  a  microscopic  distinction  between  true  pus-corpuscles  and  the 
mucus-corpuscles  which  occur  in  the  expectoration  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
inflammation.  The  latter  difler  from  the  former,  not  merely  in  possessing 
the  property  of  absorbing  water,  and  consequently,  of  becoming  swollen, 
but  likewise  in  the  circumstance  that  the  substance  in  which  the  nudeos 
is  imbedded,  is  a  fine  granular,  almost  pulverulent  matter,  in  which,  after 
saturation,  molecular  motions  may  be  observed.  It  is  only  after  imbibition 
that  the  burst  and  compressed  mucus-corpuscles  bear  any  resemblance  to 
pus-corpuscles ;  and  even  in  the  purulent  (?)  expectoration  occurring  in 
the  last  stages  of  pulmonary  expectoration,  Remak  has  never  detected 
cells,  which,  in  the  character  of  their  granular  contents,  altogether  cor- 
respond with  pus-corpuscles  from  abscesses.  Moreover,  the  granular  celb 
occurring  in  puriform  sputa  are  always  deposited  in  a  tenacious  stroma 
peculiar  to  mucus,  and  never  present  in  genuine  pus. 

In  pneumonic  expectoration  he  not  unfrequently  met  with  dark  gra- 
nular, roundish  bodies,  considerably  larger  than  mucus-corpuscles,  and 
probably  identical  with  Gluge's  inflammatory  globule.  As  he  has  also 
noticed  them  in  the  tough  mucus,  loosened  from  the  fauces  on  clearing 
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the  throaty  and  likewise  in  the  pulmonary  vesicleg  of  perfectly  healthy 
cattle,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  their  exact  pathological  importance.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  his  observations  in  relation  to  the  sputa  in 
pneumonia  is,  that  they  invariably  contain  ramifying  bronchial  coagula. 
This  peculiar  form  of  expectoration  may  occur  at  different  periods  of  the 
disease  and  in  different  quantities.  It  is  not  always  easy  of  detection. 
Remak  advises  that  the  whole  of  the  expectoration  should  be  poured  into 
a  dark-coloured  flat  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  colour  enabling  us  to  dis- 
tin^ish  the  white  coagula  from  the  mucous  and  puriform  matter  with 
which  they  are  associated;  or  that  the  individual  clots  in  which  the 
presence  of  these  coagula  may  be  sus- 
pected, should  be  exandned  on  a  dark 
glass  plate* 

The  bronchial  coagida  form  ramifying 
cylinders  pursuing  a  nearly  rectilinear 
course,  presenting  a  dichotomic  arrange- 
ment, and  gradually  diminishing  in  length 
and  tliickness.  The  main  stem  is,  how- 
ever, usually  thinner  than  the  contiguous 
branches,  and  tapers  off  in  a  thread-like 
form  at  its  free  extremity.  At  the  points 
of  bifurcation  we  not  unfrequently  ob- 
serve a  slight  dilatation,  depending  pro- 
bably on  a  similar  condition  of  the  bron- 
chial ramification.  These  cylindrical 
coagula  are  sometimes  partially  flattened, 
and  are  sometimes  swollen  at  various 
points,  the  latter  phenomenon  being 
caused  by  inclosed  air-bubbles. 

The  annexed  engraving  copied  from 
Remak's  treatise  represents  the  natural 
size  of  different  forms  of  these  coagula. 

These  bronchial  coagula  are  formed 
of  extremely  delicate  threads  running 
parallel  to,  and  closely  connected  with, 
one  another,  and  in  most  cases,  either 
inclose  or  are  covered  with  granular  cells, 
closely  resembling  pus-corpuscles.  Their 
strength  and  mode  of  arrangement  are 
suggestive  of  areolar  tissue,  but  the  dif- 
ference becomes  marked  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid;  for  although  the  fibres 
become  perfectly  transparent  and  a 
number  of  nuclei  remain,  yet  they  are 
evidently  the  nuclei  of  dissolved  granular 
cells,  and  altogether  different  from  the 
elongated  variety  occurring  in  areolar 
tissue.  Dr.  Heintz  has  shown  by  a  series  .  "  R«»iJy«';R  bronchial  coagula.  .pread  on 
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but  whether  that  protein-compoand  is  fibrin  or  whether  it  contains  oxj- 
protein  is  uncertain. 

The  bronchial  coagula  appear,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  between  the  third 
and  seyenth  day  of  the  disease,  being  rarely  absent  on  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
This  observation  apphes,  however,  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  prefer 
remedies  have  been  apphed  from  the  commencement ;  for  in  a  man  in  whom 
the  disease  was  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  and  there  were  signs  of  hepa- 
tization before  any  treatment  was  adopted,  they  were  not  apparent  till  the 
fourteenth  day. 

The  characters  of  the  expectoration  in  the  three  stages  of  pneumonia 
are  well  known :  in  the  first  stage  the  sputa  consists  of  gray,  stringy,  Tiadd 
mucus,  usually  tinged  with  blood;  in  the  second  stage  it  consists  of 
whitish,  firm,  clotted  masses,  whose  white  delicate  fibres  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  lastly,  it  forms  soft  roundish  masses  of  a  white 
or  yellow  (puriform)  colour,  without  dependent  mucus-fibrils.  The  bnni- 
chial  coagula  occur  in  the  first  and  second  but  not  in  the  third  form.  Whea 
they  are  found  during  the  first  stage  they  are  very  thin,  not  thicker  than 
fine  threads,  and  give  ofi*  few  branches ;  when  present  in  the  second  stage 
they  are  stronger  and  ramify  to  a  greater  extent. 

In  making  these  examinations,  the  difierence  between  the  dependent 
white  mucus-fibrils  and  the  bronchial  coagula  may  be  easily  discerned, 
even  without  the  use  of  the  microscope,  by  spreading  the  expectoration 
on  a  glass  plate,  when  the  white  mucus-fibrils  can  be  readily  drawn  out 
with  a  needle  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  membrane,  while  the  bronchia) 
coagula,  from  their  firmness,  resist  such  an  attempt  and  are  further  ren- 
dered sufficiently  conspicuous  by  their  constant  ramifications. 

Remak  next  considers  the  connexion  between  the  expectoration  of  these 
coagula,  and  the  phenomena  of  auscultation  and  percussion. 

The  appearance  of  the  delicate  coagula  imbedded  in  viscid  mucus  is 
generally  simultaneous  with  that  condition  of  the  lungs  in  which  the 
crepitation  is  the  most  marked  while  at  the  same  time  the  sound  evolved 
on  percussion  indicates  that  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  partially  impervious 
to  air ;  the  firmer  coagula  usually  occur  at  the  period  when  the  crepita- 
tion has  given  place  to  bronchial  respiration,  and  the  dullness  on  percussion 
indicates  the  existence  of  hepatization. 

One  important  practical  result  deduced  from  Remak  s  observations,  is 
that  the  earlier  the  expectoration  of  the  coagula  commences,  and  the  more 
abundant  and  continuous  it  is,  so  much  the  more  certain  and  speedy  will 
be  the  cure.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  pneumonia  in  vigorous  persons, 
the  dehcate  coagula  appear  in  the  first  viscid  mucus  that  is  expectorated, 
and  continue  increasing  in  quanti^  and  size  till  the  fifth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  decreasing  gradually  from  that  period,  until  white,  easily  compres- 
sible masses  of  a  cylindrical  but  non-ramifying  form  appear  in  their  place, 
exhibiting,  under  the  microscope,  indications  of  the  fibrous  structure  of 
coagulat^  fibrin,  and  a  multitude  of  granular  mucus-corpuscles. 

In  the  fifty  cases  of  pneumonia  observed  by  Remak,  there  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  in  whom  even  a  partial  diminution  of  the  symptoms 
occurred  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  coagula  in  the  expectoration, 
while  in  the  great  majority  an  amendment  was  first  observed  after  their 
occurrence.    In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  proper  remedies  had  not  been 
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applied  as  early  as  they  ought,  the  appearance  of  the  firm,  ramifying, 
hronchial  coagula,  was  preceded  by  that  of  soft,  cylindrical,  white  fibrous 
masses,  which  likewise  assiune  the  form  of  the  bronchi,  but  usually  follow 
the  discharge  of  the  firm  coagula,  and  appear  to  indicate  their  softening. 
Schdnlein  is  of  opinion  that  in  these  cases  there  ia  a  want  of  sufficient 
energy  in  the  lungs  to  eject  the  bronchial  coagula  at  the  due  time,  and 
that  consequently,  they  soften  in  the  bronclii. 

Although  these  coagula  were  detected  by  Remak  in  every  case  of 
pneumonia,  yet  in  four  cases  of  genuine  bronchitis  that  fell  under  his 
observation,  he  could  not  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  them,  but  simply 
granular  cells  in  a  mass  of  ropy  mucus. 

Schdnlein  regards  the  presence  of  the  bronchial  coagula  in  the  expec- 
toration as  a  certain  evidence  that  exudation  is  going  on,  in  which  case» 
unless  any  violent  reaction  should  call  for  its  adoption,  general  blood- 
letting is  replaced  by  cupping,  mercurial  and  iodine  frictions,  calomel, 
and  diuretic  and  cooling  medicines,  such  as  infusion  of  digitalis  with 
nitrate  of  potash. 

Glanders.  Remak  describes  two  cases  of  acute  glanders  occurring  in 
the  human  subject,  and  states  that  Froriep  usually  sees  several  such  cases 
annually.  After  giving  a  description  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of 
the  lardaceous,  purulent  masses  met  with  in  the  lungs,  muscles,  &c.,  he 
mentions  that  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  typhus  fever,  it  is  sdways  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  exposed 
himself  to  the  possible  infection  of  glanders,  and  quotes  the  following 
case: 

"  During  the  past  session  a  waggoner  aged  tbirly  years  entered  the  Clinique, 
haying  for  the  six  previous  days  exuerienccd  shiverings,  great  depression,  and 
j^in  m  tlie  muscles  of  the  calr,  thign,  and  arm,  on  those  parts  being  touched. 
The  fever  was  moderate  (pulse  90),  ttie  tongue  moist  and  not  coated ;  no  appetite. 
Neither  the  urine  nor  the  skin  ^ve  indication  that  the  disease  was  of  a  rheumatic 
nature.  From  that  day  the  pain  disappeared  from  the  affected  muscles,  but  was 
felt  in  the  left  calf,  in  which  a  slightly  red  tumour,  painful  on  pressure,  began  to 
form.  The  patient  confessed  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  diseased  horses.  On 
the  third  day  there  was  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  in  the  region  of  die 
kidney,  on  pressure ;  blood-corpuscles  and  albumen  were  found  in  the  urine,  and 
continued  to  present  themselves  for  several  days.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
disease  wbb  connected  with  the  infection  of  glanders,  Schdnlein  adopted  Andral*s 
plan  of  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium,  giving  a  scruple  dailv.  The  muscular 
pains,  beematuria,  and  tumour  then  gradually  disappeared.  In  the  course  of  four- 
teen days  he  was  altogether  free  from  fever,  but  the  affected  muscles  continued 
weak  for  a  considerable  time.*'  (pp.  191-2.) 

The  disease  in  the  two  acute  cases  proved  fatal  on  the  second  and  fourth 
days  respectively. 

The  huffy  coat  of  the  blood.  A  memoir  of  nearly  forty  pages  on  the 
signification  of  the  bufiy  coat,  and  on  the  formation  and  production  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  terminates  with  the  following  practical  remarks  : 

1.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  appreciation  of  the  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  value  of  the  bufiy  coat,  it  is  reqiiisite  that  the  blood  in  all  cases 
of  venesection,  should  be  collected  in  narrow  and  high  vessels.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  when  broad  vessels  are  used,  and  the  coagulation 
proceeds  irregulariy,  no  huffy  coat  is  formed,  when  if  collected  in  another 
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manner  it  would  have  undoubtedly  appeared^  a  fact  which,  although 
generally  known,  is  very  little  attended  to  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
Since  attention  has  been  paid  in  Schonlein's  Clinique  to  Uie  mode  of 
collecting  the  blood,  and  its  coagulation  has  been  carefully  watched,  a 
huffy  coat,  often  of  considerable  extent,  has  been  obserred  in  every  case. 
Although  the  mode  of  bleeding  pursued  by  Schdnlein  in  inflammatory 
cases,  can  only  be  adopted  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a  high  degree, 
yet  in  some  cases  of  pneumo-typhus  and  in  a  case  of  glanders,  there  was 
an  extensive  bufly  coat  containing  an  extraordinary  number  of  colonrieas 
blood-cells.  As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  qnantita- 
tive  analysis  of  the  blood  in  every  case  of  venesection,  we  should  not  neglect 
so  simple  a  means  of  arriving  at  an  approximate  determination  of  the 
amount  of  fibrin. 

2.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  buffy  coat  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  colourless  blood-cells,  may  be  made  highly  useful  in  determin- 
ing its  importance  as  indicative  of  the  stage  of  inflammation.  The  absence 
of  many  colourless  blood-cells  in  the  bufly  coat,  affords  a  much  more 
certain  indication  of  an  unusually  large  amount  of  fibrin  arising  firom 
inflammation,  than  does  the  presence  of  a  great  number ;  the  latter  condi- 
tion being  generally  dependent  on  the  regeneration  of  blood  after  repeated 
venesection,  and  probaoly  connected  wiUi  an  imperfect  metamorphosis  of 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood  in  discrasic  diseases,  such  as  typhus, 
glanders,  scurvy,  and  cancer. 

Spermatorrhaa.  From  a  long  and  interesting  memoir  on  the  subject 
drawn  up  from  the  observation  of  forty-five  cases,  we  select  the  two  follow- 
ing passages : 

Without  the  confession  of  the  patient,  the  occurrence  of  a  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness of  the  corpora  cavernosa  affords  diagnostic  evidence  of  long-practised  habits 
of  onanism.**  (p.  153,  note.) 

^' Gronorrhoea  undoubtedly  predisposes  to  spermatorrhoea,  as  was  shown  by 
Lalleroand.  But  whether  it  be  the  gonorrhoDa  itself,  or  the  balsam  of  copaiva 
taken  to  cure  it,  that  causes  this  predisposition,  it  is  diflicuU  to  say.  I  regard  the 
latter  as  probable,  since  it  has  b^n  noticed  by  Schdnlein  to  induce  baneful  e/t^xts 
on  many  persons  who  have  taken  it  for  gonorrhooa  in  full  doses,  and  for  a  long 
time,  giving  rise  to  Bright  s  disease.*'  (pp.  168-9.) 

Porrigo  lupinosa.  Remak  carefully  examined  the  scabs  in  a  litfge 
number  of  cases  of  porrigo  lupinosa,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
fungous  structures  contained  in  them  were  always  identical.  His  observa- 
tions on  this  point  coincide  with  those  instituted  by  Schdnlein  at  Ziirich, 
Fuch's  and  Langenbeck  at  Gottingen,  Gruby  at  Paris,  and  Bennett  at 
Edinburgh,  and  thus  tend  to  show  that  geographical  position  exerts  no 
influence  on  the  species  of  the  vegetable  parasite. 

A  hair  is  usually  found  in  the  centre  of  each  scab,  and  around  the  hair 
there  are  concentric  furrows,  diriding  the  scab  into  a  number  of  rings 
averaging  the  fourth  of  a  line  in  breadth.  The  scab  increases  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  external  ring. 

On  cutting  through  one  of  the  older  scabs,  after  its  removal  from  the 
body,  we  observe  two  distinct  strata  separated  by  a  boundary  line ;  the 
one  next  to  the  skin  being  thin,  whitish  and  brittle,  while  the  other  is 
thick  and  yellow,  forming  the  free  surface  of  the  scab.    In  the  white 
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layer  is  the  thallus,  while  in  the  yellow  the  filaments  (Sporidientrager) 
and  sporidia  predominate.  After  a  copions  description  of  the  microscopic 
characters  of  these  minute  fungi,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  place  they 
ought  to  hold  amongst  the  cryptogamia.  From  the  examination  of 
specimens  sent  by  him  to  G.  B.  Link  and  Dr.  Klotzsch,  those  botanists 
are  of  opinion  that  the  favus-fungus  is  a  distant  species,  and  not  to  be 
classed  under  either  torula  or  oidium.    The  latter  rather  inclines  to 


it  the  name  of  achorion  Schbnleini,  deriyed  from  achor,  the  old  name  for 
favus  ;  and  gives  the  following  botanical  characters  of  the  plant : 

"Achorion  Scbonleini  nobis,  orbiculare,  flavum,  coriaceum,  cuti  bumanse  prse. 
sertini  capitis  insidens ;  rhizopodion  moUe,  pellucidum,  Boccosum,  floccis  tenuis- 
simis,  vix  articulatis,  ramosissimis,  anastomoticis  ;  mycelium  floccis  crassioribus, 
subramosis,  distincte  articulatis,  articulis  inseoualibus  irregularibus  in  sporidia 
abeuntibus ;  sporidia  rotunda,  ovalia  vel  irregularis,  in  uno  vel  pluribus  lateribus 
germinantia.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  distribution 
and  growth  of  these  fungi,  and  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  inoculating  his  own  arm.  The  mode  of  formation  of 
the  scab,  and  the  chemical  character  of  fluids  conducing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungi  are  then  considered. 

We  shaU  terminate  our  notice  of  this  section  with  a  quotation  contain- 
ing a  sound  practical  truth — one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases : 

Eruptions  on  the  beads  of  children  appear  to  take  the  place  of  other  morbid 
processes  in  more  important  organs ;  tney  are  found  to  alternate  with  chronic 
inflammation  and  mucous  discharges  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  and  of  tJie 
external  auditory  meatus,  with  enlar^ment  and  suppuration  of  the  cervical  glands, 
with  enlargement  and  atrophy  of  toe  mesenteric  glands,  and  prolmbly  also  with 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  bones,  and  intestinal  canal. ...  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  irritation  and  suppuration  of  the  skin,  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  funeous 
scabs,  may  in  certain  cases  exercise  a  favorable  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
organism."  (p.  213.) 

Fungi  in  the  mouth  and  intestinal  canal.  In  his  observations  on  the 
microscopic  characters  of  the  aphthee  of  children,  and  of  adults  (during 
typhus),  Remak  found  that  a  single  aphtha  often  contained  several 
species  of  fungi,  and  that  the  species  of  fungi  occurring  in  different 
aphthse  on  the  same  indiridual  exhibited  no  constant  relationship ;  also 
that  while  one  aphtha  contained  numerous  fungi,  others  on  the  same 
individual  contained  none  at  all.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  loosening 
(auflockerung)  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  primary 
phenomenon,  and  that  the  fimgi  are  only  produced  under  favorable 
chemical  conditions.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  presence  of  aphthse 
is  usually  associated  with  an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  primse  vise,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  putrid  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane would  accelerate  the  conversion  of  sugar  and  starch  into  lactic  acid, 
and  thus  afford  a  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  these  fungi. 

Even  in  health  there  are  produced  during  sleep  a  quantity  of  confervee 
in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
the  teeth.  They  are  probably  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  particles 
of  foodf  or  of  mucus.    In  a  young  man  sudOfering  from  hoarseness,  Remak 
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fouud  that  the  mucus  which  was  secreted  in  great  quantity  by  the  toft 
palate,  contained  a  large  number  of  ramifying  thallus-filameDtt.  In 
diseases  of  the  air-passages  in  which  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  is  being  frequently  abraded  and  renewed,  traces  of  cryptogmmie 
plants  may  be  generally  detected  in  the  expectoration.  In  the  bronchial 
coagula  of  pneumonia  patients  (vide  supra  p.  505),  Remak  conatantlj 
found  a  peculiar  variety  of  bifurcating,  ramifying  thallus-filaments,  whom 
length  and  degree  of  development  indicated  that  they  could  not  hare 
formed  subsequently  to  the  expectoration  of  the  coagula. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  paUiogenetic  relations  of 
the  achorion  and  the  fungi  growing  in  the  cavity  of  the  month,  and  pro- 
bably also  in  aphthae.  The  achorion  takes  deep  root  in  the  sound  unin- 
jured cutis,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  it  attains  it* 
full  development.  The  fungi  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  air-passages  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  secondary  products,  formed  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  foreign  substances  (fragmeDti 
of  food,  &c.)  in  contact  with  it,  and  are  analogous  to  fungi  which,  under 
proper  chemical  conditions,  become  developed  out  of  the  body.  The 
achorion  may  be  just  as  correctly  termed  a  parasitic  plant  as  the  ocarw 
scabiei  or  a,  folHculorum  may  be  termed  parasitic  animtds ;  but  these  fungi 
can  no  more  be  regarded  as  true*  parasites  any  more  than  the  infusoria 
which  are  abundantly  present  in  the  fluid  putrid  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  in  typhus, 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  brown,  chocolate-like  masses  observed 
in  the  sour  vomited  matters  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  has  led  to 
the  interesting  discovery  that  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  yeast- 
plants.  In  one  case  the  fermentation  was  accompanied  by  a  well-marked 
development  of  gas,  and  there  was  an  obvious  separation  of  the  yeast  into 
an  upper  and  lower  stratum. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  lay  before  our  readen 
an  abstract  of  the  most  important  facts  and  observations  contained  in 
Remakes  volume,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our  earnest  hope 
that  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  our  autbiv*s 
^'diagnostic  and  pathogenetic  investigations." 


Practical  Remarka  on  Near  Sight,  Aged  Sight,  and  Impaired  Vision  j  tpi/i 
Observations  upon  the  Use  of  Glasses  and  on  Artificial  Light.  By 
William  White  Coopee. — London,  1847.    8vo,  pp.  216. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper,  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  works  of 
authority  in  the  English  language,  upon  Near  and  Aged  Sight,  the  use  <tf 
Glasses,  and  Impaired  Vision."  Beer's  Pflege  have  long  Wen  familiar  to 
the  English  reader,  under  the  spurious  title  of  '  The  Art  of  Preserving  the 
Sight,  by  an  Experienced  Oculist.*  Adams's  *  Essay  on  Vision,'  Kitchener's 
*  Economy  of  the  Eyes,'  Ross  *  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Spectacles,' 
Walker's  •  Philosophy  of  the  Eye,'  Franz  *on  the  Eye,'  Hunter  *on  the 
Influence  of  Artificial  Light,'  and  many  other  works  might  be  mentioned* 
which  expressly  embrace  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Cooper  proposes  "la 
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elacidate.*'  We  should  still  be  glad,  however,  to  hail  a  Dew  and  more  com- 
plete work  on  the  preserration  of  sight,  than  any  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared ;  and  that  whether  it  was  intended  for  the  popular  reader's  instruc- 
tion, or  for  that  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

Mr.  Cooper's  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  which  treat  of  light. 
Myopia,  Presbyopia,  Spectacles,  Inflammation  and  other  diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  their  treatment,  and  Artificial  Light.  Upon  these  various  topics  there 
is  much  information  put  down  in  Mr.  Cooper's  pages ;  but  as  be  has  evi- 
dently had  in  his  eye,  as  worthy  of  imitation,  our  old  familiar  friend,  who 
aimed  to  kill  two  dogs  with  one  stone,  what  he  says  is  half  addressed  to 
the  popular  reader,  half  to  the  medical,  and  we  fear  will  be  found  satis- 
factory to  neither.  For  example,  he  gives  in  his  first  chapter,  an  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Now,  neither  of  me  above  parties 
will  thank  him  for  so  scanty  a  statement  respecting  the  nerves  of  the  iris, 
or  the  lenticular  ganglion  as  that  contained  (page  29)  in  this  single  short 
sentence — "  The  nerves  which  supply  the  iris  are  derived  from  Uie  lenti- 
cular ganglion."  So  we  have  often  been  told,"  will  the  medical  reader 
be  disposed  to  remark,  and  we  know  very  well  how  the  lenticular  gang- 
lion is  made  up  of  a  sensitive  root  and  a  motive  root,  and  how  its  branches, 
the  ciliary  nerves,  sink  into  the  annulus  albidus  of  Uie  choroid ;  but  since 
Mr.  Cooper  was  in  an  elucidating"  mood  when  he  wrote  his  book,  we 
wish  he  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  final  distribution  of  these  nerves, 
which,  if  they  go  at  all  to  the  iris,  send  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  their 
filaments  to  that  membrane."  Lenticular  ganglion  1"  exclaims  the  non- 
professional reader.  ''What  is  that?  The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived 
from  it?  I  am  just  as  wise  as  when  I  began."  This  may  serve  to  show 
the  futility  of  works  on  anatomy  recommended  for  popular  use,  but  written 
in  the  sketchy  manner  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  scientific  parts  of  Mr.  Cooper's  work  will 
be  found  everywhere  correct,  nor  that  their  faults  will  escape  detection 
even  by  the  merest  tyro  in  medicine.  His  frontispiece,  for  mstance,  is» 
he  says,  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  optic 
nerve  is  represented  entering  the  eye  much  below  the  axis.  At  page  15,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  crystalline  lens  is  "the  most  important  of  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eve ;"  whereas  every  well-informed  medical  student  knows» 
that  the  crystalline  does  not  refract  the  light  entering  the  eye  nearly  so 
much  as  the  cornea,  and  that,  although  the  crystalline  may  be  removed^ 
and  yet  the  person  continue  to  see,  we  cannot  take  the  same  liberty  with 
the  cornea  or  the  vitreous  humour,  without  destroying  vision.  Even 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  will,  till  that  fluid  is  regenerated,  afiect 
sight  much  more  than  removal  of  the  crystalline.  At  page  35,  Mr.  Cooper 
says,  ''  If,  before  a  hole  made  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  darkened  room, 
a  double  convex  lens  be  placed,  an  inverted  picture  of  the  scene  without 
will  be  portrayed  by  the  lens  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper."  Now,  the 
merest  tyro  knows  Uiat  the  inverted  picture  is  portrayed  before  the  lens 
is  applied  to  the  hole ;  in  other  words,  that  the  hole  forms  the  picture, 
which  the  lens  merely  renders  brighter  and  smaller.  At  page  37,  he  tells 
us,  that ''  for  single  titum  it  is  essential  that  our  eyes  be  so  adjusted,  that 
the  image  formed  in  each  shall  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina." 
Physiologists  have  given  the  name  of  corresponding  points  to  those  parts  of 
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the  two  retinae  which  lie  at  equal  distances  from  the  vertex,  aind  in  tibr 
same  direction ;  that  is,  hoth  to  the  right,  or  hoth  to  the  left,  both  upwank, 
or  both  downwards.  Had  Mr.  Cooper  studied  Professor  Wheatstone,  to 
whom  he  immediately  afterwards  refers,  he  would  have  learned  that  the  ob- 
servations of  that  gentleman  afford  ample  proof,  that  objects,  the  imagei 
of  which  do  not  fall  on  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae,  may  ^ 
appear  single.  If  Mr.  Cooper  will  just  hold  out  a  pencil-case,  or  any  simi- 
le body,  directly  forwards  from  the  point  of  his  nose,  he  will  see  it  singk, 
by  means  of  two  images,  falling  the  one  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  right 
retina  and  the  other  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  left,  and  therefore  on  non- 
corresponding  points.  What  is  still  more  curious.  Professor  Wheatstooe 
has  shown,  that  similar  images  falling  on  corresponding  points  of  the  two 
retinae  may  appear  double  and  in  different  places ;  all  which  is  rumiliar  to 
every  one  who  has  amused  himself  with  the  professor's  instniment  called 
the  stereoscope. 

Chapter  V  is  a  strange  medley,  consisting  of  cases  of  muscae  voh- 
tantes,  and  amaurosis ;  Milton's  Letter  to  Leonard  Phalaras  the  Athenian, 
(who,  residing  at  Paris  as  envoy  from  the  Duke  of  Parma,  had  got  ac- 
quainted with  Thevenot,  the  oculist),  and  receipts  for  curing  ophthalmii 
tarsi.  These  last  can  be  of  no  use,  as  here  set  down,  to  medical  men,  and 
may  be  the  source  of  much  evil  to  patients  should  they  take  it  in  their 
heads  to  try  to  cure  themselves  by  means  of  the  six  formulae,  here  clwt  so 
unceremoniously  cheek-by-jole  with  the  immortal  poet's  learned  episcUe. 

At  page  51,  we  have  a  case  narrated  of  incomplete  congenital  cataract, 
for  many  years  mistaken  for  aggravated  myopia.  Mr.  Cooper  dilated  the 
pupil  by  atropine,  and  the  patient  saw  past  the  cataractous  portion  of  the 
lenses.  A  very  trifling  operation,  he  adds,  rendered  the  newly  acquired 
powers  of  vision  permanent.  Mr.  Cooper  should  have  stated  what  the 
operation  was,  which,  whether  it  was  prolapsing  a  bit  of  iris  through  the 
cornea  or  dividing  the  cataract,  he  might  have  done  almost  in  as  few  words 
as  he  has  used  to  raise  the  reader's  wonder  by  calling  it  "  a  very  trifling 
operation." 

We  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  application  of  collyria  to  the  8ur£ux  of 
the  conjunctiva.  By  removing  the  mucous  secretion  of  that  membrane, 
they  generally  irritate  the  eye  rather  than  relieve  it,  except  where  the  se- 
cretion is  morbidly  changed  in  quantity  and  quaUty.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks 
differently,  and  therefore  advises  the  use  of  an  eye-cup,  adding  that  if  mie 
"  cannot  be  procured,  the  eye  should  be  bathed  with  soft  rag,  dipped  in 
the  collyrium."  We  should  prefer  the  rag,  but  an  egg-<;up  will  form  no 
bad  substitute  for  an  eye-cup,  if  such  a  contrivance  is  thought  essentiaL 

At  page  1.^7,  the  reader  will  find  a  sufficient  specimen  of  what  we  deem 
the  most  objectionable  parts  of  Mr.  Cooper's  book,  in  the  directions  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  congestion  of  the  retina.  These  embrace  no- 
thing but  what  is  perfectly  familiar  to  the  practitioner,  but  they  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  for  anv  patient  to  attempt  to  follow,  without  medicil 
superintendence.  Even  the  dietetical  advice  ia  not  at  all  to  our  mind, 
for  assuredly  dyspeptic  subjects,  troubled  with  flatulence  and  acidi^, 
will  be  far  better  without  such  stimulants  as  India  pale  ale,  port^  or 
stout,  while  weak  mixtures  of  spirit  and  water,  such  aa  soda  or  seltier 
water,  with  a  little  brandy  or  genuine  sherry,  recommended  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
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From  running  so  readily  into  acid,  are  the  very  things  to  be  especially 
avoided. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  Mr.  Cooper's  work  contains  many  just  and  valuable  hints 
on  the  preservation  of  sight.  The  instructions  he  delivers  on  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  the  use  of  glasses  are  highly  important,  and  the  book  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  readable  style. 


On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Scrofula ;  being  the  Forthergillian 
Prize  Eseay  for  1846.  By  Robert  Mortimer  Glover,  m.d.,  &c.  &c. 
— London^  1846.    8vo,  pp.  315. 

Having  so  recently  reviewed  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  scrofula, 
in  our  notice  of  Mr.  B.  Phillips's  most  valuable  publication,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  tliat  we  should  go  over  the  subject  again.  There  are  some 
points,  however,  in  Dr.  Glover*s  publication  which  merit  notice.  For 
several  years,  much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  author  (as  we  learn 
from  the  preface)  to  the  subject  of  scrofula.  In  the  year  1842,  the 
Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  awarded  him  their  medal  for  an  essay  on 
the  physiolo^ciu  and  medicinal  properties  of  bromine,  and  on  the  analogies 
of  the  chlonne,  bromine,  and  iodine  group.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  a 
dispensary  was  established  in  Newcastle,  by  Mr.  Potter  and  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  friends,  for  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  phthisis,  and 
cutaneous  affections  and  diseases  of  the  joints,  with  the  view  of  making  an 
extensive  trial  of  the  therapeutical  properties  of  some  of  the  new  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed  of  late  years  in  these  affections,  and  especially 
with  the  view  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  the  compounds  of  iodine.  When 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  announced  their  intention  of  awarding  the 
Fothergillian  gold  medal  for  1846,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  scrofula,  the  author  was  induced  to  compete,  and 
encouraged  by  the  result,  to  publish.  We  have  therefore  a  liber  emeritus. 
Further,  the  work  contains  original  investigations  into  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  which  were  commenced  in  a  right  spirit,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  sound  principles.  The  microscope  and  diemical  analysis  have 
been  used  freely  by  him,  the  use  of  which  he  triumphantly  defends : 

**'  Many  have  drawn  condusioDS  from  the  errors  committed  in  the  premature 
application  of  the  resources  and  modes  of  research  which  we  have  alluded  to ;  but 
ii  should  be  remembered  that  everything  g^reat  and  important  must  be  bought  at 
a  price  proportionate  to  its  value.  The  failures  which  nave  taken  place  occurred 
in  the  infancy  of  chemical  science,  and  before  the  existence  of  microscopic  analysis 
as  an  art.  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin  has  recently  objected  to  the  paucity  of  real  results 
obtained  by  chemical  analysb  in  the  investigation  of  disease ;  but  medicine  has 
been  two  thousand  years,  according  to  the  system  of  mere  observation,  in  arriv- 
ing at  its  present  imperfect  state,  and  the  resources  of  chemistry  have  just  begun 
to  be  applied,  while  every  application  made  of  them  points  at  a  vital  part  of  our 
science,  and  tends  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  first  magnilude.  Henceforth 
morbid  anatomy  must  not  be  confined  to  the  department  of  the  picture  maker ; 
but  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  should  form  the  more  important  elements 
of  this  branch  of  pathology. 
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"  The  great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  in  medicine  is  the  obscarity  in  which 
tlie  connexion  of  observed  facts  is  veiled.  Hence  the  great  value  of  anjthine 
approaching  to  experiment  The  function  of  ex|)eriment  must  be  distiDguisbeS 
from  that  of  mere  observation ;  experiment  lias  in  view  the  nature  of  the  connexiott 
between  ascertained  or  observed  facts,  in  order  to  test  the  constancy  and  essen- 
tiality of  the  relation  j  in  other  words,  it  is  the  bringing  out  of  what  cacon  terms 
prerogative  facts.  For  instance,  iodine  is  a  remedy  supposed  capable  of  prodocing 
the  absorption  of  scrofulous  tumours.  But  a  mere  case  in  which  ascrofolousperMO 
recovers  under  the  use  of  iodine  is  of  most  moderate  value  :  for  patients  have  got 
rid  of  scrofula  while  submitted  to  every  form  of  treatment,  as  proposed  by  e;enerA- 
tion  after  generation  of  so-called  practical  men,  and  remedy  after  remeay,  tfaus 
used  with  apparent  success,  has  fallen  into  oblivion.  Suppose  we  were  able  to 
show  that  the  use  of  iodine  promotes  not  merely  the  flow  of  the  urine,  but  also  an 
increase  of  the  solid  contents  in  this  fluid,  and  especially  of  the  amount  of  urea  ? 
In  other  words,  iodine  excites  the  secondary  digestion  of  the  tissues ;  and  as  urea 
is  the  product  of  the  albuminous  tissues  thus  converted,  and  tubercle  is  composed 
chief! V  of  albumen,  we  learn  that  the  connexion  between  the  giving  of  the  remedy 
and  the  absorption  of  a  scrofulous  tumour  is  not  accidental,  and  thus  we  may  derive 
a  confidence  which  the  blind  empiricism  so  absurdly  denominated  practical^  could 
never  properly  give.  The  sequel  will  prove  that  there  is  no  wish  here  to  onder- 
value  observation  of  any  kind ;  it  is  only  intended  to  put  prominently  forward  die 
great  value  of  rationalism  in  medicine ;  and  tlie  reflections  just  written  have  been 
dictated  by  a  review  of  the  numerous  failures  in  generalization  presented  by  the 
history  of  the  medical  literature  of  scrofula ; — fauures  which  have  chieflj^  arisen 
from  too  hastilv  grasping  at  the  sequence  and  relationship  of  facts,  without  a 
sufficient  consideration  whether  the  connexion  observed  was  essential  and  constant, 
or  merely  accidental."  (pp.  5-8.) 

After  glancing  at  the  different  opinions  regarding  scrofula  which  has 
been  brought  forward,  or  have  been  current,  Dr.  Glover  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  scrofula,  and  first  gives  a  description  of 
scrofulous  matter  or  tubercle.  By  this  term,  he  wishes  to  designate  a 
peculiar  morbid  formation,  the  product,  as  he  considers,  of  a  particular 
modification  of  the  inflammatory  process.  This  product  is  to  be  distin- 
gmshed,  firstly,  from  structures  produced  by  ordinary  (or  what  may  with 
some  liberty  of  speech  be  termed  normal)  inflammation ;  secondly,  from 
various  morbid  growths  inclining  more  or  less  to  a  parasitic  character,  and 
also  from  malignant  structures ;  and  thirdly,  from  various  heterogeneous 
bodies  of  a  totally  difierent  character,  but  which  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  as  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  scrofulous  deposit.  Dr.  Glover 
does  not  deny,  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  scrofulous  formations 
pass  gradually  into  structures  having  characters  difierent  from  those  by 
which  true  scrofulous  deposits  are  to  be  here  described ;  this  is  only  what 
we  everywhere  find  in  nature  where  absolute  limits  are  unknown.  As  an 
example,  may  be  noted  those  compound  new  formations,  in  which  lymph 
of  the  usual  structure,  organized,  is  found  to  be  intermingled  with  scro- 
fulous matter  presenting  the  characters  of  this  formation  when  examined 
by  the  microscope. 

**  Tubercle,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used,  includes  all  scrofulous 
formations,  whether  in  tlie  lungs  or  in  the  lymphatic  or  lacteal  glands,  in  the  heart, 
the  hver,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  the  free  surfaces  of  the 
mucous  or  serous  membranes,  the  interstitial  cellular  membranes,  the  cellular 
tissue  under  the  skin,  the  bones  and  periosteum,  and,  in  short,  in  every  conceiva- 
ble tissue  or  organ;  and  we  distinguisli  tlie  scrofulous  matter  by  its  microscopic 
characters,  with  a  certain  not  very  definite  ciiemical  constitution*  and  a  physical 
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structure  appan  nt  to  the  eye,  and  wliich  is  well  known.  These  characterK,  taken 
altogether,  afler  the  m inner  of  the  method  of  natural  families  in  classifications  of 
natural  history,  appear  sufficient,  as  they  can  be  described,  to  separate  as  accurately 
as  can  be  done  in  any  natural  study,  the  scrofulous  formations  from  all  otiiers.'* 
(p.  25.) 

Dr.  Glover  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  literary  history  of  the  external 
forms  of  tubercle,  and  then  discusses  the  question  as  to  its  vascularity. 
He  decides  that  the  vascularity  ia  not  essential. 

"  The  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of  the  tissue  into  which  the  scrofulous  or 
tubercular  matter  is  effused,  mav  be  carried  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  the  in- 
flammatory action  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  on  the  surrounding 
tissues  may,  in  some  instances,  cause  obstruction  of  the  vessels,  or,  in  an  earlier 
stage,  increased  vascularity ;  the  envelopes  which  are  formed  around  the  tubercular 
mass  may  be  more  or  less  vascular,  or  totally  devoid  of  vessels ;  but  tubercle 
matter  itself  is  beyond  the  normal  influence  of  the  circulation ;  and  this  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  microscopic  examination.**  (p.  '67.) 

The  microscopic  structure  of  tubercle,  and  the  degree  of  organization 
it  possesses,  have  given  rise  to  much  diflference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Glover 
very  succinctly  reviews  the  opinions  of  the  most  recent  investigators,  in- 
cluding Canstatt,  Yogel,  Scharlau,  Gluge,  Kuhn,  Gruby,  Bennett  of 
Edinburgh,  Gulliver,  and  others.  Dr.  Glover*s  own  investigations  present 
results  closely  resembling  those  attained  by  Lebert  and  Dr.  Bennett. 

Our  own  observations  have  been  made  with  powers  of  four  hundred,  and  six 
hundred  and  ten  diameters,  and  on  tubercles  from  the  lungs,  heart,  spleen,  renal 
capsules,  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  on  tuberculated  mesenteric,  bronchial,  and 
cervical  glands.  The  ordinary  element  of  tubercle  present  in  all  the  forms  whicli 
we  have  examined,  and  scarcely  different  in  one  situation  from  what  it  is  in 
another,  is  the  granular  corpuscle  described  by  several  writers.  Many  tubercular 
masses  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  this  matter,  which  varies  in  size  firom  about 
the  bulk  of  a  blood-globule  to  about,  perhaps,  the  one  10,000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  corpuscles  are  generally  of  a  somewhat  yellowish  colour,  and 
when  magnified  by  the  highest  power  which  we  have  used  (610  diameters)  show 
ocoasionaTlv  spots  in  their  substance  which  may  possibly  in  some  cases  be  nuclei. 
Mixed  with  these,  which  we  believe  to  be  in  some  instances  altered  cells,  in  other 
cases  new  formations,  we  have  the  following  elements.  1st.  Epithelial  scales, 
variously  altered,  observed  in  lung  tubercle,  and  which  ai-e  shown  in  one  of  the 
drawings  taken  from  a  specimen  of  miliary  tubercle.  2d.  Fat-globules.  3d, 
Crystals  of  salts,  of  which  some  specimens  are  particularly  exhibited  in  fig.  8  of 
the  microscopic  drawings.  4th.  Portions  of  the  destroyed  tissues  which  some* 
times  assume  singular  shapes.  5th.  Cells  which  also  appear  to  belong  to  the  old 
tissues;  of  these  there  is  a  specimen  taken  from  tubercles  of  the  heart  in  fig.  7»  and 
the  fig^.  12  of  Scherer*s  plate  probably  represents  similar  cells.  6th.  Large 
granular  and  corpuscular  masses  of  the  most  irregular  forms.''  (pp.  49,  50.) 

It  thus  appears,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  discemible  in 
tubercles  from  various  parts  as  to  their  microscopic  constitution ;  while 
the  products  of  normal  inflammation  and  parasitic  growths  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  tubercular  deposits.  In  the  latter,  the  formative 
power  is  deficient,  and  the  cells  which  are  formed  either  remain  abortive, 
or  granular  corpuscles  are  developed  instead  of  cells.  In  expressing  this 
opinion,  Dr.  Glover  only  corroborates  a  similar  doctrine  enunciated  by 
various  pathologists. 

The  chemical  examination  of  scrofulous  products.  Dr.  Glover  takes 
occasion  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  more  recent  and  trustworthy  analyses  of 
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tubercular  deposiU,  and  then  recounts  a  series  of  original  analyses,  twehe 
altogether,  both  of  scrofulous  deposit  and  pus.  We  subjoin  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  200  grains  of  crude  mesenteric  tubercle,  after  being  freed 
from  everything  which  had  the  appearance  of  ordinary  tissue : 

«*  The  fubstanctt  dried,  furnished        .....         37*5  gn. 
It  was  therefore  oompoeed  of— Wmter         ....  812*5 
SoUdf  ....  187*5 

1000-0 

'*  The  fats  extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether,  amounted  to  7*2  grs.,  which  bonit, 
gave  0*45  of  saline  residue ;  after  the  exhaustion  by  spirit  of  wine  and  water, 
Uiere  remained  a  residuum  of  22*30  grs.,  and  the  half^ of  the  extractive  mailer 
removed  in  this  manner,  burnt,  gave  0*25  of  salts,  5  ^rs.  of  the  protein  residue, 
burnt  for  saltti,  gave  0*125  or  2*5  per  cent  of  ash.*  No  traces  ot  casein  or  pyio 
were  discovered   The  proximate  composilion  would  then  be  : 


FaU  ..... 
ExtrscUve  matter  aol.  In  fpiritt  of  wine  and  water,  and  lots 

r  Chlorides 
,       I  EarUiy  salts  (phosphates) 

]  AlkaUoe  salto         .  . 

t  Proteloe  residue 


6-  75 

7-  50 
0-45 
0-58 
0-5U 

81-7S 


37-50.-  (p.7a.> 

A  mass  of  crude  tubercle  ^Analysis  4)  which  weighed  500  grains,  taken 
from  a  woman  dead  of  phthisis,  was  selected  on  account  of  me  complete- 
ness of  the  tuberculization.  It  was  found  to  contain  786*4  parts  water 
per  thousand,  and  the  proximate  analysis  was : 

PaU  and  extractive  substances  by  alcohol  and  ether,  with  salts  IS'SS 

Spirituous  extract,  and  loss    .....  AOO 

Watery  extract  and  salts       .....  6*55 

Proteine  residue  and  salto      .            .            •            .            .  78-00 

106  80 

A  mass  of  tubercle  from  the  bronchial  elands  contained  25*8  per  cent, 
of  solid  constituents,  the  composition  of  which  was : 

Fat  adds              ...             ...  S-70 

Fatty  body,  non  sapoolfiaUe— cholesterin  (?)        .  ItJO 

Extractive  matter,  sol.  in  alcohol          ....  l*30 

Extractive  nutter,  by  spirit  of  wine  and  hot  water                          .  4-10 

Insoluble  proteine,  residue,  and  loss      ....  15H)0 

SalU      .......  1*70 

85-80 

A  tuberculated  cervical  ^land  of  an  ox,  which  contained  cretaceous 
fragments,  weighed  25  grains  when  dried,  of  which  3*85  grains  were 
phosphate  of  Ime.  A  portion  of  deposit  from  the  upper  part  of  a  tu- 
berculous lung,  exhibiting  what  appeared  to  be  a  partial  change  to  the 
cretaceous  substance,"  was  found  to  consist  of : 

Animal  matter  ...... 

Salts     .......  9ii0 

33-80 

Chlorides,  with  a  trace  of  alkaline  salU  .188 
Salto  soluble  in  water,  as  above  described  1-80 
Phosphate  of  lime,  a  trace,  and  loss     ....  0*48 

*  Three  grs.  were  tested  for  casein  with  acids ;  it  dissolved  readily  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  acetic 
muriatic,  and  strong  suliihurk  acids. 
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With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  pus.  Dr.  Glover  observes 
that  scrofulous  pus  appears  to  differ  from  ordinary  pus,  chiefly  in  the 
fluid  part  being  thinner  and  mixed  with  albuminous  granules,  proceeding 
from  a  decomposition  of  scrofdlous  or  tuberculous  matter.  The  pus- 
globules  appear  also,  as  stated  by  Mr.  GuUiver,  to  be  fewer  and  less 
distinct  than  those  of  healthy  pus.  He  found  them  also  more  irr^ular  in 
their  form. 

State  of  the  blood  in  scrofula.  Dr.  Glover  here  again  reviews  the  facts 
and  opinions  promulgated  by  his  predecessors,  and  t£en  details  a  series  of 
original  analyses  after  the  method  of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  of  the  blood 
of  scrofulous  persons,  namely  1 1  males  and  1 7  females.  The  means  re- 
sulting from  the  analysis  of  the  blood  of  males  was  found  to  be — solids 
208-05,  fibrin  3-132,  solids  of  serum  87-60,  globules  117-32.  We  sub- 
join Dr.  Glover*s  reflections  and  deductions : 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  result  of  these  analjrses,  that 
in  scrofula  we  have  an  increase  in  the  solids  of  the  serum,  and  a  dimmution  of 
blood-globules,  which  is  very  nearly  the  alteration  that  has  been  long  suspected  to 
exist  As  far  as  the  analyses  go,  the  fats  are  not  deficient  in  the  blood,  and 
however  opposed  this  mav  be  to  certain  h^othetical  notions,  with  regard  to  the 
supposed  modui  operandi  of  cod-liver  oil,  it  is  altogether  in  harmony  with  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  tubercle  which  we  have  made.  The  experiments  of 
Ascherson  have  been  supposed  to  prove  the  capability  of  fats  introduced  into  the 
blood,  to  work  up  medmnically  the  excess  of  serous  matter  into  blood -globules, 
and  so  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  expulsion  of  this  serous  matter,  and  its  ex- 


of  fats  in  tubercles ;  in  one  analysis,  conducted  on  a  sufficient  scale,  almost  one 
fourth  of  the  tubercular  matter  was  found  composed  of  fats.  And  this  result  is  not 
much  in  discordance  with  other  analyses,  and  with  analyses  bv  other  persons.  If 
then  the  diseased  matter  be  expelled  b}r  a  supposed  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  sanative  materials  were  also  expeUed.  But  this  theory 
depending  upon  the  tendency  of  an  albuminous  liauid  to  form  spherical  globules 
in  contact  with  oil,  is  altogether  too  mechanical,  and  vitiates  itself  by  giving  a  too 
easy  explanation  of  great  difficulties.**  (p.  115.) 

The  condition  of  the  bile,  lymph,  and  chyle,  in  scrofula,  are  not  eluci- 
dated by  any  original  researches  instituted  by  Dr.  Glover ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, as  usual,  a  succinct  summary  of  the  current  facts  and  opinions,  but 
which  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  condition  of  the  urine  in  scro- 
fula was  investigated  in  nine  cases.  Case  1. — ^A  boy,  aged  15,  with 
swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  patient  took  syrup 
of  iodide  of  iron  (drachm  dose  thrice  daily)  and  used  frictions  of  hydriodate 
of  potass  ointment  on  the  tumours.  After  using  them  six  weeks,  iodine 
was  found  present  in  the  urine  in  large  quantity,  and  also  traces  of  iron  ; 
and  in  fact  in  all  the  other  analyses  of  the  urine  of  patients  using  iodine 
or  its  preparations,  that  substance  abounded  in  the  urine.  Otherwise,  the 
analyses  do  not  show  any  particular  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
urine  of  scrofulous  patients. 

The  scrofulous  diathesis  and  its  external  signs  occupy  a  chapter  of 
Dr.  Glover's  work.  On  this  head  we  do  not  find  much  novelty.  In  126 
cases  which  Dr.  Glover  examined,  86  had  light  hair  and  complexion,  and 
the  remaining  40  were  dark.  But  the  inmates  of  three  workhouses  situate 
in  the  districts  which  furnished  the  cases,  bore  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion of  light  and  dark  complexions,  there  being  97  of  the  former  and  47 
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of  the  latter  amongst  144  indiyiduals.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  light- 
haired  scrofulous  cases  were  in  the  greater  proportion,  because  the 
light-haired  race  was  in  the  greater  proportion  amongst  the  general 
population. 

Scrofulous  diseases  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  amongst  brutea,  and 
this  circumstance  has  led  Dr.  Glover  to  devote  a  chapter  of  his  work  to 
the  comparative  pathology  of  scrofula.  It  is  wholly,  however,  a  sum- 
marv  of  £act8  and  opinions  already  published. 

The  question  as  to  the  identity  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diseases  is 
maintained  in  the  affirmative  by  Dr.  Glover,  and  we  think  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  As  we  have  already  gone  over  this  question  in  our  review 
of  Mr.  Phillips's  work,  and  as  we  tmnk  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
practitioners  treat  the  question  as  already  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
views  there  expressed,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  revert  to  it.  Those, 
however,  who  wish  for  a  concise  statement  of  the  argument,  will  find  it 
well  made  by  Dr.  Glover. 

As  to  the  essential  nature  of  scrofula — that  is  to  say,  the  actual  dis- 
eased process.  Dr.  Glover  defines  it  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  modification 
of  inflammation,  whereby  the  usual,  or,  as  the^  may  be  termed,  the  normal 
products  of  this  process  are  not  evolved,  but  mstead  of  them  other  mate- 
rials incapable  of  passing  into  the  regular  ceU-forms,  and  which  constitute 
the  substance  already  described  under  the  name  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
matter.  The  peculiarity  of  this  formation,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  are  the  causes  of  the  characters  assumed  by  the  va- 
rious after-processes  which  result  from  the  existence  of  tubercles."  The 
word  "  peculiar"  might  well  be  left  out,  but  we  have  not  space  to  go  over 
the  lucid  theoretical  discussion  Dr.  Glover  enters  upon  in  support  of  his 
views :  we  subjoin  the  following,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  his  method, 
and  the  record  of  an  interesting  fact : 

"  Amone  the  ar^ments  usually  advanced  iu  favour  of  the  production  of  tuber- 
cles by  inflamination,  is  the  formation  of  them  by  arti6cial  means.  We  have 
produced  them  in  this  way  in  the  rabbit  and  do^,  chiefly  in  order  to  examine  tbem 
by  the  microscope.  The  mode  of  experimenting  adopted  was  by  inciving  the 
trachea,  and  iniectin^  a  quantity  of  mercury  downward  into  the  lungs.  The 
appearance  of  the  bodies  which  resulted,  Uie  animal  being  killed  at  a  period  of 
from  one  to  two  months  after  the  operation,  was  not  externally  unlike  that  of 
tubercle;  little  round  whitish  masses,  more  or  less  agglomerated;  and  each 
nodule  with  a  globule  of  mercury  in  its  centre,  around  which  the  exuded  matter 
was  formed.  Pm  existed  in  some  parts  around  the  artificial  tubercles ;  but  on 
examining  the  broken-up  bodies  by  the  microscope,  although  the  structure  of 
portions  did  not  appear  very  different  from  that  of  the  irregular  granules  and 
corpuscles  of  tubercle,  yet  the  exudation-corpuscles  were  tolerably  numerous,  and 
those  towards  the  edges  of  the  exudation  fully  formed.  Numerous  nucleated  cells 
also  were  found  mixed  wiih  the  mass ;  in  short  the  formation  more  nearly  re- 
sembled an  ordinary  inflammatory  product,  such  as  we  find  in  pulmonary  hepati- 
zation.*' (p.  195.) 

In  this  discussion  of  the  etiology  of  Scrofula,  we  again  find  our  views 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Glover.  He  states  truly  and  with  great  candour,  that 
Mr.  Phillips's  work  contains  by  far  the  best  account  of  the  etiology  of 
scrofula  ever  yet  given  to  the  world.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  say,  that 
highly  as  we  have  estimated  Mr.  Phillips's  work,  we  think  Dr.  Glover  has 
discussed  certain  points  in  the  etiology  with  even  more  philosopical  pre- 
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cision  than  Mr.  Phillips :  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  scrofula.  "  Surely,*'  he  observes,  "  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  scrofula  is  hereditarily  transmitted  does  not  now  depend  upon 
the  researches  or  opinions  of  any  one  individual !"  The  following  is  per- 
fectly sound,  and  is  followed  by  illustrative  cases : 

**  That  (iEunily  pecaliarities  may  pass  over  one  generation  and  appear  in  another, 
is  a  fact  too  well  established  to  be  denied.  Now,  as  the  transmission  of  the  actual 
disease  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  rare  event;  and  as  in  the  various  questions  coq- 
nected  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  real  quettion  is  about  the  diathesis  or 
predisposition,  we  cannot  limit  tlie  investigation  merely  to  the  parents  and  off- 
spring. The  existence  of  tuberculous  aflections  also  in  several  of  the  children, 
where  no  adequate  occasional  causes  can  be  discovered,  is,  ev  en  where  the  parents 
are  free,  a  suspicious  circumstance.  To  limit  tlie  investigation  also  to  external 
tubercle,  would  be  as  uuphilosophical  on  the  view,  advocated  here,  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  pathological  connexion  between  the  various  forms  of  tubercle.  How, 
upon  this  principle,  could  we  pronounce  that  tlie  disease  was  not  hereditary, 
woere  we  found  that  the  parent  of  a  scrofulous  child  had  di^d  of  phthisis  V* 
(pp.  203^.) 

The  treatment  of  ncrofula  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Glover  under  the  two 
heads  hygienic  and  medicinal.  As  to  the  first,  we  have  nothing  new ; 
good  nursing  in  infancy,  a  good  physical  education  in  youth,  care  in  the 
selection  of  a  matrimonial  partner  at  manhood, — these  are  the  principal 
views  of  the  hygiene  of  scrofula.  With  regard  to  the  medicinal,  we  sub- 
join the  following  words : 

"  Where  the  toneue  is  furred,  or  spotted  with  reddish  maculae,  the  pulse  quick 
and  irritable,  and  the  bowels  constipated,  a  state  very  common  at  the  commence- 
ment of  scrofulous  tuberculization,  benefit  will  be  often  derived  from  the  use  of 
hydrarg.  c.  creta,  in  a  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  twice  a  day,  along  witli  seven 
or  eight  grains  of  magnesia,  combined  sometimes  with  rhubarb,  in  some  cases 
we  have  seen  enlargements  of  the  glands  disappear  under  this  treatment,  without 
the  use  of  other  remedies.'*  (p.  240.) 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Glover  in  his  statement,  that  the  total  proscription 
of  mercury  is  as  unwarrantable  as  the  exclusive  use  of  iodme,  or  cod- 
liver  oil. 

In  truth  considerable  analogy  exists  between  the  action  of  mercury  and  that 
of  iodine :  the  compounds  of  both  substances  are  powerfully  irritant  in  large 
doses,  tonic  and  alterative  in  small  doses,  and  ^iven  so  as  to  act  constitutional^, 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  greatly  acceleratmg  and  increasing  the  destructive 
digestion  of  the  tissues ;  and  both,  when  pushed  to  excess,  give  rise  to  dangerous 
constitutional  effects  connected  with  a  peculiar  erethism.  Mercury  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  powerful  remedy  of  the  two.  But  in  our  practice  we  are  not  deterred 
by  chimeras  from  the  use  of  mercury  in  scrofula.  Indeed,  the  most  potent  remedy 
which  we  possess  for  effecting  the  removal  of  a  scrofbloiut  tumour,  is  in  our 
opinion  the  sub-iodide  of  mercury,  a  substance  whose  powers  of  salivation  have 
been  strangely  doubted ;  but  the  properties  of  compounds  follow  the  rule  of  the 
base,  rather  than  that  of  the  electro-negative  element;  and  the  sub-iodide  is  a 
true  mercurial  compound."  (p.  241.) 

With  regard  to  the  compounds  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Glover,  founded  on  experiments,  that  they  are  active  in 
proportion  to  their  solubility  and  facility  of  decomposition.  Tonics  are 
admissible  in  eveiy  stage ;  Dr.  Glover  combines  calumba  with  the  saccha- 
rine carbonate  of  iron.  The  action  of  cod-liver  oil  is  that  of  a  tonic,  due 
he  thinks  to  the  resinous  principle  it  contains,  and  to  its  power  in  stimu- 
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lating  the  development  of  animal  heat,  (?)  and  to  the  fkct  that  it  occtnoi- 
ally  acts  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic. 

Particular  remedies  for  scrofula.  Dr.  Glover  discaasea  these  undfr 
seven  heads,  digitalis  and  walnut  leaves  heading  the  list,  and  electrieitj 
completing  it.  We  shall  only  make  some  ezcerpta.  Of  the  three  noo- 
metallic  elementary  bodies,  which  have  a  certain  analogy  of  tharapeatk 
action,  as  well  as  of  chemical  relation.  Dr.  Glover  obaenres,  that  it  ii 
probable  chlorine  is  the  most  potent,  bromine  the  next,  and  iodine  the 
next,  judging  from  comparative  experiments  on  animals,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  great  law  which  makes  strict  relation  subsist  between  the  chemi- 
cal,  and  Uie  physiological  and  medicinal  properties  of  bodies.  Bromine, 
in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  twelve  minims  to  a  pint  or  half  a  pint  of 
water,  makes  an  elegant  lotion.  Dr.  Glover  prefers  in  ordinary  cases  to 
give  iodine  in  the  form  of  the  compound  tincture  of  the  London  Phannt- 
copoeia,  beginning  with  25  drops  thrice  a  day,  and  increasing  the  doee 
gradually  to  30  or  40  drops.  Its  effect  is  to  act  as  a  general  tonics  im- 
prove the  appetite  and  increase  the  quantity  of  solids  and  urea  in  the 
urine,  as  weU  as  the  quantity  of  urine  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  compounds  of  these  elementary  bodies.  Dr.  Glover 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  chloride  of  potassium  might  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  iodide,  and  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  might  be  also  sub- 
stituted. The  bromide  excites  less  nausea  than  the  iodide,  and  in  a  certain 
class  of  cases  might  be  also  substituted.  The  bromide  and  iodide  oi 
barium  have  the  same  physiological  properties  as  the  chloride ;  Dr.  Glom 
details  a  case  confirmatory  of  a  statement  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Journal,  that  the  iodide  of  barium  is  apt  to  act  too  energetically  on  tlie 
uterine  system.  We  have  observed,  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  this 
effect  occasionally,  and  that  menstruation  has  apparently  been  induced  by 
it  after  a  long  interval  of  inaction. 

Dr.  Glover  thinks  the  value  of  sea-air  and  sea-water  as  remedies  in 
scrofula,  may  be  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  chlorine  in  the  former 
and  the  chlorides  in  the  latter.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  chlorine  ia 
the  atmosphere,  Dr.  Glover  forced  a  quantity  of  air  through  a  vessel  coa- 
taining  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  several  minutes,  the  result,  wti 
(the  atmosphere  being  very  calm,  and  the  slight  wind  not  directly  from  the 
sea,  at  about  thirty  paces  from  the  sea-shore)  a  distinct  milkiness  of  the 
water,  although  there  was  no  precipitate.  In  England,  the  mineral  water* 
of  Shap  and  ShoUev  may  be  useful  in  scrofula  on  account  of  the  lar^ 
quantity  of  chlorides  they  contain*  Cod-liver  oil  is  recommended  ui 
cachectic  cases.  Dr.  Glover  says,  "  we  have  weighed  (by  *  we'  meaning 
toe  suppose  T)  phthisical  patients  and  others,  taking  it,  from  time 
to  time,  and  have  found  them  sometimes  grow  stouter,  even  when  the 
disease  was  unchecked." 

An  appendix  of  cases  closes  the  work. 

We  feel  we  oueht  to  congratulate  Dr.  Glover  on  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  his  subject.  We  cannot  give  his  book  higher  jpraise 
than  to  say  that  it  nuty  fairly  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
although  totally  different  in  its  method.  The  two  volumes  are  com- 
plementary of  each  other,  and  both  claim  the  attentive  study  of  the 
profession. 
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1.  The  Sueruta,  or  System  of  Medicine  taught  by  Dhanwantari,  and  com- 
posed by  his  Disciph,  Susruta  (in  Sanscrit).  Edited  by  Sei  Madusu 
DANA  Gupta,  Teacher  of  Medicine  in  the  Sanscrit  College ;  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  Education  Committee,  at  the  Education  Press. — Calcutta, 
English  era  1825,  Saka  1757.    8vo,  pp.  378. 

2.  Si^srutas.  AyurvMas,  id  estMedictfue  Sy sterna,  a  venerabiliD*hanvantare 
demonstratum,  a  S&sruta  Discipulo  compositum.  Nunc  primum  ex 
Sanskrita  in  Latinum  sermonem  vertit,  introductionem,  annotationes, 
et  rerum  indicem  adjecit  Dr.  Feanciscus  Hesslee. — Erlangce,  1844. 
First  Part,  8vo,  pp.  206. 

3.  Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System  of  Medicine.  By  T.  A.  Wise,  m.d., 
Bengal  Medical  Service. — Calcutta,  1845.    8vo,  pp.  431. 

Distinguished  as  is  the  present  age  for  discoveries  in  science,  as  well 
as  for  their  application  to  practical  purposes,  it  is  not  less  so  for  investi- 
gations respecting  the  manners  and  customs,  the  language  and  history  of 
the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  Among  these  may  be  instanced,  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  attained  of  the  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  consequently  of  their  chronology  and  history,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discoveries  first  made  by  a  medical  philosopher,  Dr.  Young, 
and  since  continued  by  Champollion  and  Leipsius,  as  recorded  in  the  works 
of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  of  others.  These  re- 
searches have  necessarily  elucidated  many  subjects  referred  to  in  the  Bible, 
while  its  geography  and  natural  history  have  in  many  instances  been  clearly 
made  out  by  the  remarkable  resemblance,  which  still  exists  between  the  pre- 
sent Arabic  names  of  places  and  of  things,  to  those  which  are  made  use  of 
in  the  ancient,  but  cognate  Hebrew.  Of  this  numerous  instances  are  given 
in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  in  Dr.  Kitto's  'Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
literature.'  The  discoveries  and  works  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  have  clearly 
shown,  that  many  of  the  arts  in  which  the  Greeks  attained  eminence,  were 
known  to  and  introduced  into  Lycia,  by  a  still  more  ancient  people  from 
some  eastern  country.  So  the  recent  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mosul  and  of  Bagdad,  into  what  appeared  to  be  only  mounds  of  earth 
and  heaps  of  stone,  have  revealed  numerous  chambers  and  extensive  halls 
of  palaces,  having  their  walls  of  marble  covered  with  numerous  and  long  in- 
scriptions, and  with  sculpture,  which  is  described  as  original  in  design  and 
finished  in  execution,  and  displaying  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame.  Some  of  these  are  stated  to  afford  a  complete  history  of 
the  military  art  amongst  the  Assyrians,  and  prove  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  machines  of  war,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  such  as  the  battering-ram,  the  tower  moving  on 
wheels,  the  catapult,  &c.  (Atheneeum,  1846,  p.  1047.)  So  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  Persia,  which  so  long  resisted  the  corroding  effects  of  time  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  learned,  have  at  length  been  translated  by  Major 
Rawlinson  (Joum.  Asiatic  Soc.,  Sept.  1846),  and  found  to  be  chiefly  of 
the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  of  Darius,  and  of  his  son  Xerxes,  and  in  a 
language  which  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Yedas,  ''but 
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is  at  the  same  time  distinguisbed  from  it  by  tbat  uniform  permutatiaii, 
botb  of  alpbabetical  powers  and  of  grammatical  inflexions,  wbich  poioti 
to  a  very  remote  period  for  tbeir  common  separation  from  the  parent 
stock."  These  discoveries  Major  Rawlinson  bdieves  are  bat  a  pre- 
lude to  otbers  of  far  greater  moment,  alluding  probably  to  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions.  If  we  look  still  further  east,  we  find  that,  loag 
as  Sanscrit  has  been  studied,  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  yean  that 
the  inscriptions  cut  into  the  solid  rock  or  engraTed  on  metallic  pillarahare 
been  deciphered  by  the  late  lamented  James  Prinsep.  Theae  are  in  the 
ancient  Pali  language,  of  which  the  old  Sanscrit  is  the  type.  HiatcMry  is 
much  interested  in  this  discovery,  for  the  deciphering  of  innumerafale 
coins  of  ancient  Bactria,  commencing  with  the  third  of  the  Selenckic 
and  his  known  successors,  and  continuing  for  many  centuries,  has  revealed 
a  series  of  unrecorded  Bactrian  princes,  and  given  some  dates  to  the  loose 
and  inaccurate  chronology  of  India.  But  the  history  of  medicine  is  also 
much  interested  in  this  question,  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  inscriptions^ 
and  which  bears  indubitable  proofs  of  the  third  century  before  the  ChrialiaB 
era,  is  a  medical  edict,  promulgated  through  the  provinces  of  north-westeia 
India. 

The  history  of  medicine  is  therefore  not  unconnected  with  these  inTCi- 
tigations.  That  medicine  was  early  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  Assyriaas, 
and  Persians  is  well  known,  and  will  be  readily  adimtted  when  people 
become  acquainted  with  the  high  perfection  which  many  of  the  arts  of 
life  had  attained  among  these  early  civilized  nations.  We  know  also  that 
the  nations  of  the  East  had  early  established  for  themselyes  so  high  a  dia- 
racter  for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  been  visited  for  the  pmposes 
of  instruction,  and  during  a  series  of  ages,  by  the  sages  of  Greece,  as  hf 
Democritus,  Pythagoras,  and  others .  These  on  their  return  home  estaUished 
schools,  from  which  new  systems  of  philosophy  and  discoveries  in  scieiioe 
were  promidgated.  Information  on  the  subject  of  medicine  is  so  extremdy 
scanty,  as  to  give  rise  to  doubts  whether  it  could  have  made  any  greater 
progress  than  may  be  observed  among  some  rude  and  uncultivated  nations. 
Medicine  is,  however,  considered  by  some  to  have  originated  in  Egypt^ 
and  at  all  events  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  it  firon 
that  country;  and,  as  Herodotus  mentions  that  certain  diseases  were 
treated  by  particular  persons,  the  fact  would  indicate  that  some  divi«oii» 
and  necessarily  some  progress,  had  already  been  made  in  the  profeasioa. 
They  were  said  also  to  have  possessed  a  kind  of  Egyptian  encyclo{Media 
of  medicine  in  the  books  of  Hermes,  as  these  are  stated  to  have  treated — 
1,  of  anatomy;  2,  diseases;  3,  instruments;  4,  remedies;  5,  diseases  of 
the  eye ;  and  6,  of  the  diseases  of  women.  Whether  this  be  authentic  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Egypt  was  considered  fertile  in  drugs 
in  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  we  have  continued  to  talk  even  to  our  own 
times  of  Thebaic  preparations,  and  of  one  of  copper  as mel  .£g3rptiacum." 
So  the  accounts  given  of  the  Assyrian  practice  of  physic  mention  it  as 
consisting  chiefly  of  incantations  or  of  the  prescription  of  precious  stones. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  an  account  given  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  a  subject,  and  who  very  generally  are  apt  to  take 
their  own  ignorance  as  the  measure,  by  which  they  attempt  to  gauge  the 
knowledge  of  others.    Taking,  however,  material  substances,  whidi  are 
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confined  to  particular  soils  and  climates,  we  may  observe,  aa  in  the  case  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  many  of  those  produced  in  Persia  were  early  employed 
by  the  Greeks ;  as,  for  instance,  the  several  fetid  gum-resins  which  still 
hold  their  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  day ;  also  some  others,  as 
cuminum,  kumoan  ;  cannabis,  kinnub  ;  capparis,  kibhur;  crocus,  koorkum  ; 
carthamus,  koortum ;  harmala,  hoortnul;  moly,  molee ;  susinum,  sosun ; 
narcissus,  nurgua.  Some  of  these,  again,  have  travelled  southwards,  and 
become  known  to  the  Hindoos :  assafoetida,  for  instance,  is  mentioned  in 
some  early  Sanscrit  works  and  dictionaries.  It  is  curious  in  these  early 
accounts  of  medicine  to  find  so  little,  if  any,  notice  of  the  natives  of  India. 
This  we  can  account  for  only  by  the  Hindoos  being  so  far  removed,  and 
from  their  having,  on  one  side  the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  other  the  Persians, 
placed  between  them  and  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  receive  our  principid 
accounts.  Dr.  Whewell,  however,  in  bis  *  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,* 
though  inclined  to  consider  that  the  early  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  physical 
speculations,  and  their  philosophy  on  such  subjects,  owed  nothing  to  the 
supposed  lore  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  yet  makes  an  exception,  ''perhaps 
of  the  Indians,  as  the  only  one  of  the  African  or  Asiatic  nations  who  ever 
felt  the  importunate  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  definite  application  of 
the  idea  of  cause  and  efiect  to  visible  phenomena."  (p.  32.)  Dr.  Renouard, 
the  latest  author  on  the  history  of  medicine,  and  whose  work  was  reviewed 
in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  though  admitting  the  antiquity  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Chinese,  depreciates  that  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  referring  to  some  system  of  medicine,  which  he  calls  Yagadasastir, 
says :  *'  NuUe  pens^  philosophique  n'a  pr^sid^,  k  la  distribution  de  cette 
encyclopedic  m^thodique"  (p.  45);  though  at  p.  116  he  talks  of  the 
"  antique  civilisation  Egypto-Indienne,"  and  at  p.  132,  that  **les  Ascl^piades 
avaient  conserve  jusqu'a  cette  epoque  les  traditions  de  T^ole  Egypto- 
Indienne."  But  the  Asclepiades  themselves  did  not  begin  to  argue,  write, 
or  in  any  way  make  public  tlieir  information,  until  Pythagoras,  after  his 
return  from  the  East  and  his  disciples,  had  set  them  the  example.  M. 
Benouard,  however,  is  in  error  in  ascribing  the  inferiority  of  the  Hindoos 
to  their  belonging  to  the  Mongolian  race  of  mankind  :  il  parait  que  la 
race  Mongole,  a  laquelle  appartiennent  les  naturals  de  TEgypte,  des  Indes 
orientales  et  de  la  Chine.  Now,  the  Hindoos  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race  as  much  as  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  their  language  is  ranked 
with  the  Indo-European,  or,  as  sometimes  called,  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages. The  ^eat  resemblance  between  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit 
may  be  seen  m  the  appendix  of  an  easily  accessible  work,  that  is.  Dr. 
Pritchard's  valuable  *  Physical  Researches.' 

Though  Indian  medicine  would  not  appear,  as  far  as  our  present  in- 
vestigations have  proceeded,  to  have  been  much  known  to  foreigners, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  practice  having  been  held  in  high  estimation 
vrithin  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  Of  this  we  have  indubitable 
proof  in  the  rock-engraven  inscription  which  has  been  already  alluded  to, 
and  which  is  remarkable,  as  not  only  proving  the  esteem  in  which  medi- 
cine was  held,  but  also  as  showing  the  high  civilization  of  the  governing 
power.  For  instead,  as  is  usual  with  laboured  proclamations  employed  in 
recording  the  virtues  of  a  concjueror,  or  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  this 
inscription  is  a  medical  edict  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of 
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Raja  Piyadasiy  who  has  been  identified  with  King  Asoka.  It  directs  the 
establishment  throughout  his  territories  of  depots  of  medidnes,  mnd  the 
affording  of  medical  aid  both  to  men  and  animals ;  and  at  a  period  which 
could  not  have  been  long  subsequent  to  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Greac 
For  it  mentions  the  generals  of  one  of  his  immediate  successors  aa  at  thai 
time  ruling  in  some  of  these  proyinces,  and  of  which  the  date  is  therefore 
inferred  to  be  220  years  B.  C. : 

**  Everywhere  witlrD  the  conquered  proTinoes  of  Raja  Piyadas!,  the  bekirec 
of  the  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chela,  Pick* 
Satiyaputra,  and  Ketalaputra,  even  as  far  as  Tambapanni  (Ceylon), — and  more- 
over within  the  domiuioDS  of  Antiochus  the  Greek,  (of  which  Antiochus'  gvoeraJs 
are  the  rulers) — everywhere  the  heaven^beloved  Raja  Piyada^i^s  double  system  of 
medical  aid  is  established ; — both  medical  aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  aniimli^; 
together  with  medicaments  of  all  sorts,  which  are  suitable  for  men,  and  suitable 
for  animals.  And  wherever  there  is  no  (such  provision) — in  all  such  placm  thet 
are  to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  planted :  both  root-drues  and  herbs,  wneresoever 
there  is  not  (a  provision  of  them),  in  all  such  places  they  shall  be  deposited  and 
pDtnted.  And  in  the  public  highways,  wells  are  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to  be  planted, 
tor  the  accommodation  of  men  and  animals.** 

The  records  of  Indian  medicine  are  not,  however,  reduced  to  such  scanty 
notices  ;  indeed,  even  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  sciences, 
and  arts  of  the  Hindoos^  we  find  numerous  notices  of  their  medi(»l  writings. 
That  some  of  these  are  still  in  existence,  we  have  proofs  in  the  original 
translation  and  commentary  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ardcle. 

Dr.  Wise,  in  some  preliminary  remarks,  referring  to  the  origin  of  medi- 
cine, and  to  its  subsequent  improvement  by  the  Greeks,  remarks,  that — 

"  The  Grecian  philosophers  were  assisted  by  the  Egyptian  sages,  who  appear 
to  have  obtained  much  of  their  knowledge  from  some  mysterious  nation  of  the 
East.  Egypt,  after  having  had  her  institutions  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  the  con- 
queror,  became  the  seat  of  Grecian  leaminfi^,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
tlie  East,  where,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  medicine  was 
cultivated  with  diligence  and  success.  It  received  still  further  additions  firom  the 
East,  and  thus  improved  it  was  conveyed  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  into 
Spain. 

Among  the  sacred  records  of  the  Hindus  there  is  a  system  of  medicine,  pre- 
pared at  a  very  early  period,  that  appears  to  form  no  part  of  the  medical  science, 
and  is  not  supposed  to  have  enlightened  the  other  nations  of  the  East :  a  system 
for  which  the  Hindus  claim  an  antiquity  &r  beyond  the  period  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  heroic  age  is  supposed  to  extend."  (p.  1.) 

Dr.  Wise  states  that  he  had  been  induced,  from  an  early  period  of  his 
residence  in  Bengal,  to  examine  the  Hindoo  medical  Shastras,  and  says : 

*'  I  translated  and  compared  what  I  considered  the  most  valuable  parts  of  dif- 
ferent manuscripts, — it  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  following  commentary  mi^^ht 
be  worthy  of  being  published  separately,  as  containing  interesting  informatioa 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  placed  before  the  public.  An  accomplished  scholar* 
bad  indeed  given  an  interesting  account  of  Hindu  opinions  regaraing  certain  dts- 
eases :  a  persevering  travellerf  had  afibrded  a  sketch  of  certain  opinions  contained 
in  the  Hindu  medical  Shastras,  as  translated  into  the  Tibetan  language ;  an  anti- 

•  ProfcMor  Wilton,  Trant.  Med.  and  Phyt.  So^ety  of  Calcutta,  Tol.  I,  and  Orimt.  Magailne, 
February  and  March,  18SS. 
t  Cioma  de  Kotos,  Journ.  AilaUc  Soc.,  Calcutta,  Jaauary,  1835. 
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quarian  and  a  distin^ished  physician*  bad  given  some  of  their  peculiar  opinions, 
as  found  in  the  medical  works  of  the  south  of  India  \  and  an  able  lecturerf  had 
combined  all  this  information  with  important  additions  of  his  own  ;  but  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  their  system  of  medicine,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
present  work  to  supply,  is  still  wanting  to  complete  our  information  on  the 
subject" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  value  and  importance  of  a  work  like  that 
of  Dr.  Wise,  but  tbe  above  is  hardly  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  the  state 
of  our  previous  knowledge,  as  Professor  Wilson  had,  in  the  'Oriental 
Magazine,'  given  us  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Susruta, 
and  we  had  some  knowledge  of  their  Materia  Medica  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  of  Colebrook,  also  of  Drs.  Fleming,  Roxburgh, 
and  Ainslie.  But  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  with  the  attention  which 
was  pai4  to  early  Hindoo  opinions  in  philosophy,  especially  in  meta- 
physics, as  well  as  in  science,  so  little  inquiry  should  have  been  made, 
even  by  medical  men,  respecting  their  medicine;  so  that  Dr.  Wise  be 
enabled  to  quote  Sir  W.  Jones  as  asserting,  ''  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  in  any  language  of  Asia  there  exists  one  original  treatise  on  medicine 
considered  as  science." 

In  order  to  show  theprobability  of  the  Hindoos  having  made  some  ad- 
vance in  medicine,  Dr.  Wise  takes  a  short  preliminary  notice  of  their  history, 
chronology,  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  as  these  "  are  all  so  com- 
bined with  each  other  and  interwoven  with  their  theology,  as  to  require 
elucidation,  before  the  originality  of  their  medical  system  can  be  proved, 
some  of  their  theoretical  notions  understood,  and  the  probable  age  deter- 
mined in  which  the  medical  writings  were  prepared." 

The  importance  of  health  and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  no  doubt 
induced  the  Hindoo  sages  to  accumulate  observations,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose probably  of  inducing  greater  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them  and 
the  advice  inculcated,  they  ascribed  both  to  the  assistance  derived  from 
their  deities.  Several  of  these,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  who,  from  taking  compassion  on  the  suffer-^ 
ings  of  the  weak  and  erring  creatures  on  earth,  are  supposed  to  have 
communicated  to  a  few  favored  mortals  the  means  of  preventing  and 
of  curing  diseases.  Hence  the  assigned  origin  of  some  of  the  medical 
writings. 

1.  The  Ayur  Veda  is  the  most  ancient  system  of  medicine,  and  is 
of  the  highest  antiquity;  but  fragments  only  of  the  MS.  are  now 
procurable. 

2.  The  second  work,  called  Ayugranta,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Siva,  in  the  Treta  Tuga. 

3.  The  nature  of  medicines  and  diseases  is  treated  of  in  some  of  the 
Puranas,  particularly  in  the  Ugni  Pur&n. 

4.  The  names  of  the  following  authors,  who  are  said  to  have  flourished 
under  Yudhistira,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Tug,  are  found  in  the 
Mahabharatta : 

*  Dr.  Heyne,  Tracts ou  ludla;  and  Alntlie,  Materia  Medica  Indies. 

t  Royle,  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  London,  1837,  where  the  abore  refiraqcfs 
axe  giTen  more  In  detail*  at  p.  47* 
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Author's  mnM.  round.  Supposed  to  be  Imeomabla. 

Atri  Sangiu 
i  Charaka 


Atrya  . 
Ugni  Besa 
Charaka 
Bhila  . 
Jatukarna 
Panuara 
HariU  . 
Karpari  • 
Dhanwantari 
Sushruta 


Bhita  Tantra. 
Jatukarna  Tastra. 
Paracara  Sangita. 


HariU  SangiU 

Karpari  Tastra. 

Sothruta  « 


\ 

These  works  are  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  different  mmiis  or 
sa^es,  on  the  plan,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  original  Ayur  Veda-  Dr. 
Wise  gives  a  list  of  seyertd  other  works  now  found  in  Hindoostan  on  m- 
medicine,  materia  medica,  &c.,  and  which  he  has  arranged  is  the 

Eable  order  in  which  they  were  prepared :  Systems  of  surgery — Aapad- 
ha  and  Aurabhra.  Systems  of  medicine — Bhila  Tantra,  Jatukarat 
Sangita,  Parasara,  Harita,  Bhagayata,  Bhava-prakasa,  Todrananda,  Chak- 
radatta,  Pracharanantabali,  Saran^dhara.  Systems  of  Materia  Medica— 
Bajanirghanta,  Chakradatta,  and  Drabyt^una,  which  is  a  commentary  oa 
the  last  work.  On  nosology — Madhaba-Nidana.  On  pharmacy — Bangajt 
Ratnabali.  On  metalUc  preparations — Rasa  Ratnakar,  Rasendrachintamisi, 
and  Rasendrakalpadruma. 

It  is  eyident  Uiat  a  great  portion  of  the  interest  and  yalue  of  thcK 
Hindoo  medical  writings  must  depend  upon  the  period  at  which  they 
were  written.    To  determine  this  with  certainty  we  belieye  to  be  impooi- 
ble,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Hindoos  to  correctness  in  their  chronology. 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  some  of  these 
works  at  a  period  well  known  both  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  in  that 
of  medicine ;  and  that  is  at  the  establishment  of  the  Arabian  school  id 
medicine  about  A.  D.  773,  under  the  patronage  of  the  munificent  caliphs 
of  Bagdad.    The  late  Professor  Diets,  of  the  University  of  Konigaberg, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  Arabs  were  acquainted  with 
the  Hindoo  works  on  medicine.  This  is  recorded  in  his  '  Analecta  Medica,' 
Leipsiee,  1833,  a  work  which  we  have  not  seen,  v.  '  Joum.  of  Edncation,' 
vol.  viii,  p.  176,  where  it  is  stated  that  ''Dietz  proves  that  the  later 
Greek  physicians  were  acquainted  with  the  medical  works  of  the  Hindoof, 
and  availed  themselves  of  their  medicaments ;  but  he  more  particolariy 
•hows  that  the  Arabians  were  familiar  with  them,  and  extolled  the  healiog 
art  as  practised  by  the  Indians  quite  as  much  as  that  in  use  among  the 
Greeks."  This  information  Dietz  seems  to  have  derived  from  the  ch^ter 
on  Indian  physicians  in  the  Biography  of  Ibn  Abu  Osaibi&h,  to  which  we 
shall  immediately  refer.    Dr.  Koyle,  in  his  essay  on  the  '  Antiquity  of 
Hindoo  Medicine,'  1837»  came  to  the  same  conclusion  by  an  independent 
course  of  investigation,  that  is,  while  employed  in  identifying  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  East.    He  found  in  the  Latin  translations  of  Khases  and  of 
Serapion  the  names  of  Sarak,  Scarak,  and  Xarek  in  connexion  with  the 
descriptions  of  drugs  the  produce  of  India,  and  inferred  that  this  could 
only  be  the  famous  Indian  writer  on  medicine,  Chabak  or  Charaki. 
He  further  found  that  the  chapter  on  Leeches  by  Avicenna  commenced 
with  acknowledging  his  obligation  to  Indian  authorities  by  saying, 
*'Indi  dixerunt,"  and  that  the  description  was  word  for  word  that  by 
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Sosrata  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  had  been  previously  translated  by 
Professor  Wilson,  and  maybe  seen  in  Dr.  Wise's  Commentary  at  p.  177. 
Gildmeister,  of  Bonn,  commenced  in  1838  a  work  entitled  *  Scriptorum 
Arabum  de  Rebus  Indicis  loci  et  opnscula  inedita.'  But  he  also  seems  to 
have  derived  his  information  from  the  above  chapter  of  Ibn  Abu  Osaibi&h, 
who  hved  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  died  A.D.  1269. 
This  has  fortunately  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  "from  a 
MS.  in  the  **  Rich  collection*'  in  the  British  Museum,"  and  is  accompanied 
by  some  "  Remarks  on  the  names  which  occur  in  the  preceding  notices,"  by 
Professor  H .  H .  Wilson,  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc'  vi,  p.  1 05, 1 84 1 . 
Of  the  principal  names  mentioned,  Kankah,  Shanak,  Mankah  and  Salih, 
Professor  Wilson  remarks,  that  though  they  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  Indian,  yet  that  they  are  names  unknown  in  India.  This  he  attri- 
butes to  their  having  a  local  celebrity  only,  and,  though  in  great  practice 
and  high  repute  at  Bagdad,  they  may  not  have  been  known  at  Benares  or 
Palibothra ;  and  this  was  most  probably  the  case,  as  their  knowledge  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  would  indicate  a  long  extra-Indian  residence.  But  among 
the  books  mentioned  are  those  of  Sirak  the  Indian,  and  of  Sasard,  in 
which  are  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  the  manner  of  treatment,  and  the 
medicines  to  be  used  for  them,  and  also  the  book  called  'Yedan,'  which 
describes  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  without  the  modes  of  treatment.  The 
first,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  intended  for  Charak,  the  name  of  the  oldest 
Sanscrit  physician,  and  also  of  his  book.  The  Kitab  Sasard  or  Sasrad 
must  be  intended  for  the  celebrated  Indian  work,  the  Susrut,  while  Tedan 
is,  no  doubt,  intended  for  Nidan,  or  diagnosis  which  indicates  one  division 
of  Indian  medicine,  on  which  not  only  distinct  chapters,  but  separate 
treatises  are  written."  From  all  which  Professor  Wilson  concludes  that 
''  it  is  clear  that  the  Charaka,  the  Snsruta,  the  treatises  called  Nidan  or 
Diagnosis,  and  others  on  poisons,  diseases  of  women,  and  therapeutics, 
all  familiar  to  Hindoo  medicine,  were  translated  and  studied  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  days  of  Harun  and  Mansur,  either  from  the  originals  or  translations 
made  at  a  still  earlier  period  into  the  language  of  Persia."  He  concludes 
that  the  astronomy  and  medicine  of  the  Hindoos  were  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  eighth  century,  previous  to  their  studying  the  works  of  the 
(Greeks. 

Though  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  did  good  service  in 
preserving  and  di£fusing  a  knowledge  of  medicine  for  a  series  of  ages, 
when  Europe  was  so  buried  in  ignorance,  that  students  flocked  for  in- 
struction to  the  schools  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain ;  it  is  yet  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  they  added  very  little  upon  the  whole  to  what  was  previously 
known.  Rhases  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  first  author  who 
described  smallpox;  while  Albncasis  is  acknowledged  to  have  made  some 
improvements  in  surgery.  But  the  Arabs  usually  obtain  credit  for  having 
made  considerable  additions  to  our  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  as  well 
vegetable  as  mineral,  and  to  have  originated  Chemistry.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  these  additions,  or  the 
sources  whence  they  were  derived,  but  we  may  mention  that,  in  running 
over  the  list  of  drugs  described  by  Rhases  and  by  Avicenna,  we  perceive 
no  less  than  60  or  70  of  them  which  are  derived  from  India,  or  are 
mentioned  in  Sanscrit  works ;  in  addition  to  those  which  were  known  to 
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the  Oreekfl.  Almost  all  the  abore  are  enumerated  in  Dr.  Heaaler^a  tnuula- 
tion  of  Susruta,  or  in  the  Commentary  of  Dr.  Wise.  As  instances^  we  may 
mention — Ambra,  Saccinnm.  Anacardiiun^  Semecarpus  Anacardiom.  Bcllj- 
rici,  Terminalia  Bellerica.  Baorach  kebuli  is  Birunj  kabolee,  Embelia  Riba. 
Kafoor,  Camphora  officinalis.  Cubabeh,  Piper  Cubeba.  Cambil,  Rottkn 
tinctoria,  an  anthelminthic,  like  cowhage.  Diudar,  Pinus  Deodara.  Deude 
or  Dundy  Croton  Tiglium.  EmbUcus,  Phyllanthus  Emblica.  Granom  Nil, 
Ipomoea  cserulea,  an  excellent  purgative.  Kirm-daneh  is  seed  lac,  and 
Look  is  common  lac.  Myrobolani,  Terminalia  Chebula.  Meisee,  described 
as  a  kind  of  pulse,  is  probably  Mash  of  the  Hindoos,  Phaseolus  Mungo. 
Besa  or  bish,  Aconitum  ferox.  Nux  moschata,  Nutm^.  Nux  Indica  est 
neregel,"  that  is,  naryul,  or  Cocus  nucifera.  Nux  me&el.  Datura  methd. 
San(Mus,  Santalum  album.  Seituragi,  Plumbago  se^lanica.  Shed  est 
medicina  inda  sim.  zingiberi,"  Hedychii  species.  Gariophyllus,  fimctua  ar- 
boris  in  insula  Indiae,"  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Khiar-shumbar,  Cassia 
fistula.  Tumr-hindee,  Tamarinaus  indica.  Tembul,  Piper  Betle.  Torbit, 
Ipomoea  Tuipethum.  Kholinjan,  Alpinia  Galanga.  Zedoana,  Curcunia 
Zedoaria.   Zurumbet,  Curcuma  Zerumbet. 

For  all  these  drugs,  mentioned  often  by  their  Indian  names,  the  Arabs 
were,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  the  translations  of  the  Indian  works,  to  whi<^ 
we  have  seen  they  had  access.  But  some  of  them  may  have  been  preTiously 
made  known  to  them  by  the  commerce  up  the  Red  Sea,  which  brought  the 
treasures  of  the  East  to  the  city  of  Bagdad.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  translations  from  Hindoo  works  were  made  at  periods  anterior  to  the 
times  of  Harun-al-Rashid  and  of  Al  Mansor,  the  great  patrons  of  the  school 
of  Bagdad.  For  Rhases,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  quotes  several  others  who  describe  Indian  medicines,  as 
Badegora,  Mersemai,  Persianus,  Sindishar,  Sindya  and  Tabri,  especially 
called  Indus."  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  earlier  school 
of  medicine  at  Jondisabour,  in  Persia,  and  that  this  will  account  for  the 
great  number  of  the  so  called  Arabian  physiciai^s  having  been  natives  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Persia. 

That  it  was  the  practice  to  make  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  intoPersiaD, 
we  learn  from  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  now  well- 
known  Sanscrit  origin  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,  states  that  they  were  first 
translated  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  physician  Barzouyeh,  who  had  made 
two  journeys  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  learning  Sanscrit,  and  procuring 
Indian  books  as  well  as  medicaments  and  herbs.  As  there  was  constant 
intercourse  between  India  and  Persia,  and  likewise  between  Persia  and  the 
Greeks,  it  is  possible  that  the  later  Greek  authors  might  thus  get  acquainted 
with  many  Indian  products ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  appearance 
in  their  works  of  some  Indian  drugs.  Thus  Paulus  iBgineta,  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  whose  woik 
seems  to  have  been  translated  by  Honain  at  Bagdad,  has  several  compounds 
which  are  named  Indian,  and  one  of  them  by  a  Sanscrit  word,  *  Trypherum,* 
used  by  Susruta  and  others.  Aetius,  who  probably  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  mentions  *'Nuces  indicsB,"  cocoa-nuts ;  "zador,**zedoary; 
and  "  galanga*'  galangal;  santalum"  sandal-wood;  also  the  fruit  of  Seme- 
carpus  Anacardium,  and  an  antidote  of  two  kinds  of  pepper,  all  of  which 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with,  and  employment  of,  Indian  products. 
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DioBCorides,  it  is  well  known,  describes  a  considerable  number  of  Indian 
products,  which  occur  also  in  the  works  of  his  successors  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Arabs,  and  which  we  hare  cTery  reason  to  belieye  to  be  the 
same  substances  for  which  these  authors  in  many  instances  give  the 
Indian  names,  as  spikenard.  Calamus  aromaticus,  cinnamon,  cassia, 
xualabathrum  leaf,  or  tamalaputra,  Piper  nigrum,  and  P.  longum,  and  the 
root  of  this  plant,  zingiber,  aans.  shringavera,  cardamoms,  turmeric,  costus, 
agura  or  a^la  wood,  converted  into  aloe  wood,  bdellium,  olibanum.  All 
of  these  are  the  produce  of  India  or  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  most  of 
them  we  find  constantly  mentioned  in  Dr.  Wise's  Commentary.  So  owl, 
usually  translated  Unguis  odoratus,  seems  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the 
Sanscrit  nakhi,  literally  nail,  and  which  is  celebrated  as  a  perfume  in  the 
Sanscrit  Amera  Cosha,  and  is  the  operculum  of  one  or  more  species  of  uni- 
valTe  shells,  described  by  the  Greeks  as  obtained  from  the  nard-bearing 
lakes.  Some  of  the  above  drugs  are  mentioned  in  prescriptions  even  by 
Hippocrates,  as  the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  cardamoms,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cassia,  spikenard,  and  Calamus  aromaticus. 

Seeing  that  so  many  medicines,  the  produce  of  India,  and  of  which  the 
properties  must  have  been  investigated  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  had 
at  such  early  periods  became  sufficiently  famous,  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  and  employed  by  distant  nations,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  to 
determine  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Hindoos  on  medical  subjects,  and 
whether  their  practice  was  entitled  to  the  esteem,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  from  the  rock-engraven  inscription. 

That  the  physicians  educated  according  to  the  then  Hindoo  system  of 
medicine  were  esteemed  even  by  strangers,  we  have  the  evidence  in  the 
proofs  quoted  by  Dr.  Wise.  **  Arrian  informs  us  that,  in  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  to  India,  the  Grecian  physicians  found  no  remedy  against 
the  bites  of  snakes ;  but  the  Indians  cured  those  who  happened  to  fall 
under  that  misfortune.** 

"  For  this  reason,  Nearchus  tells  us,  Alexander,  having  all  the  most  skilful 
Indians  about  his  person,  caused  prodaroation  to  be  made  throughout  the  camp, 
that  whoever  might  be  bitten  hy  one  of  these  snakes  should  forthwith  repair  to 
the  royal  pavilion  to  be  cured.  These  physicians  are  also  said  to  have  made  other 
cures  \  but  as  the  inhabitants  have  a  very  temperate  dimate,  they  are  not  subject 
to  many  varieties  of  disease.  However,  if  any  among  them  feel  themselves  much 
indisposed,  they  apply  to  their  sophists  (Brahmans),  who,  by  wonderful  and  even 
more  than  human  means,  cured  whatever  will  admit  of  it.** 

This  we  conceive  is  ample  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  Hindoo  physicians, 
according  to  what  was  considered  such  by  their  Greek  invaders  300  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  We  are  thereK)re  justified  in  considering  that 
medicine  was  studied  by  the  Hindoos,  and  perhaps  that  some  of  their 
works  were  written  at  that  early  but  flourishing  period  of  their  history. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Arabs  had  access  to,  and  had  quoted  their  two 
principal  works,  and  that  the  earliest  of  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
several  of  their  medicines ;  hence  it  has  been  argued  that this  proves  the 
still  earlier  investigation  of  their  properties,  and  therefore  the  cultivation  of 
medicine  in  the  countries  where  alone  these  substances  are  found  to  grow.*' 
Professor  Wilson  hadlong  sinceinferred  that,  from  the  Charaka  and  Susruta 
being  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  is  the  most 
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modern  limit  of  our  conjecture ;  while  the  style  of  the  authors,  as  well  as 
their  having  become  the  heroes  of  fable,  indicates  a  long  anterior  date." 
The  name  of  Dhanwantari  is  found  mentioned  with  those  of  Charaka  and 
Susruta  in  poems  written  in  the  time  of  Nala  Raja,  and  in  Charaka  the 
names  of  the  Munis  or  ancient  Hindoo  sages  are  alone  enumerated,  and 
without  the  mythology  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  o(  later  works. 
The  *  Ayur  Veda*  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  period  of 
Menu's  code,  or  about  900  years  B.C.,  and  the  Vedas  about  the  14  th 
century  B.C.  But  these  dates  will  probably  become  corrected,  as  progress 
is  made  in  the  present  inrestigations  into  Eastern  antiquities. 

From  these  works  we  are  taught  respecting  the  origin  of  medicine. 
First,  that  the  Ayur  Veda,  or  the  most  ancient  medical  writings,  are  con- 
sidered to  form  a  portion  of  the  fourth  or  Atharra  Veda,  conceiTed  to  be 
the  work  of  Brahma,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  Daksha.  By 
him  the  two  Aswins,  or  sons  of  Surya  (the  sun)  were  instructed  in  it ; 
these  then  became  the  medical  attendants  of  the  gods.  A  genealogy,  as 
observed  by  Professor  Wilson,  that  cannot  fail  recalling  to  us  the  two  sons 
of  Esculapius,  and  their  descent  from  Apollo.  The  Aswins,  according  to 
some  authorities,  instructed  Indra,  and  Indra  was  the  preceptor  of 
DiiANWiLNTARi,  but  othcrs  make  Charaka  prior  to  him.  The  pupil  of 
Dhanwantari  was  Susruta.  The  works  of  Charaka  and  Susruta  are  the 
two  most  ancient  which  now  remain,  with  parts  of  the  Ayur  Veda  in  the 
works  of  commentators ;  but  in  Menu  we  have  several  notices  of  subjects 
connected  with  medicine. 

The  Ayur  Veda  treated  of  the  whole  science  of  medicine  under  eight 
different  heads.    1 .  Salya,  the  art  of  extracting  extraneous  substances. 
2.  Salakya,  the  treatment  of  external  organic  affections.    These  two 
divisions  are  included  in  the  surgical  diseases  of  modem  times.    3.  Kaya 
Chikitaa  forms  what  is  now  included  under  the  head  of  medicine,  as 
ehikitsa  means  the  application  of  the  methods  of  ciure  to  kaya^  the  body 
in  general,  and  under  it  are  included  fevers,  dysentery,  diabetes,  mania, 
leprosy,  &c.  4.  Bhutavidya,  treats  of  the  means  of  restoring  the  deranged 
faculties  of  the  mind,  when  induced  by  demoniacal  possession.  This 
long  continued  a  subject  of  attention  in  Europe,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
numerous  quotations,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Melancholy  in 
Burton's  remarkable  work.    5.  Kaumara  bhritya,  included  the  treatment 
of  infants  from  their  birth,  and  of  their  diseases,  with  that  of  nurses  as  con- 
nected with  lactation.    6.  Jjuda  tantra,  treated  of  the  administration  of 
antidotes  against  poisons,  whether  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal.  7. 
Ratayana  tantra,  chemistry,  or  rather  alchemy,  as  the  chief  object  of  the 
chemical  combinations,  which  are  chiefly  metallurgic,  was  to  discover  the 
universal  medicine,  that  was  to  render  health  permanent  and  life  perpetual. 
8,  or  last  part.  Vajiharana  ^an/ra  professed  to  make  known  the  best  means 
of  increasing  the  human  race.    We  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  correspond- 
ence between  this  system  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  Encyclopaedia  of 
Medicine  mentioned  at  p.  2.    At  a  later  period,  Charaka  relates  that  the 
sacred  sages  or  Munis,  being  grieved  at  the  weakness  and  sufferings  of 
mankind,  assembled  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  resolved  on  sending  one 
of  their  number  to  Indra  in  heaven,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  medicine. 
Bharadwaja  is  stated  to  have  returned  witn  a  knowledge  of  Ayur  Veda. 
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This  was  imparted  by  the  sages  to  numerous  pupils  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. SeTend  works  were  written  ;  that  of  '  Agnibesa'  was  declared  to 
be  the  best  practical  work,  but  after  it  was  corrected  by  Charaka  it 
received  his  name.  He  therefore  became  the  instructor  of  practitioners 
upon  earth.  This  forms  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  celebrated  Hindoo 
medical  work :  it,  however,  displays  less  anatomical  knowledge,  is  obscure 
in  the  arrangement,  though  accurate  in  the  description  of  disease,  and 
is  distinguished  from  more  modem  works  by  nmplicity  in  prescription. 

The  work  of  Susruta  treats — 1st,  of  Sutra-^ana,  or  surgery,  including, 
however,  observations  on  climate  and  different  kinds  of  food  as  influencing 
health,  with  a  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  humours,  of  prognosis,  and 
a  notice  of  different  kinds  of  medicines,  in  46  chapters.  2.  Nidana-sthana, 
or  the  description  and  diagnosis  of  diseases  produced  by  vitiated  humours. 
The  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Hessler  only  includes  these  two  parts.  3. 
Chikit9€h9thana  (translated  therapeutics),  is  treated  of  in  ^10  chapters.  5. 
KalpMthana,  or  toxicology.  6.  A  supplementary  section,  including 
various  local  diseases.  The  whole  was  pnuted  at  Calcutta  by  the  Govern- 
ment Educational  Committee,  in  the  original  Sanscrit. 

Dr.  Wise  has  compiled  a  very  useful  and  interesting  commentary,  on  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  displayed  in  the  works  now  procurable  in  India ; 
and  he  acknowledges  that. 

For  arriving  at  the  true  meaning  of  words  and  expressions,  I  have  had  the 
assistance  of  able  Pundits ;  of  these,  I  must  particularly  mention  the  assistance  I 
have  derived  from  Abhaycharan  Tarkapanchdnan,  now  superintendent  of  the 
Bene^ali  department  of  the  College  of  Mohammed  Mohsem  at  Hoogly,  and  of 
Madbusudan  Gupta,  lecturer  of  anatomy  to  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta,  whose 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  medical  Sh^tras  is  combined  with  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  of  Europe." 

Dr.  Wise  has  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  distinguished  what  he  hat 
extracted  from  ancient  Sanscrit  medical  writings,  from  that  which  occurs 
only  in  the  works  of  comparatively  modem  Bengalee  commentators.  He 
indeed  makes  an  apology  for  the  opinions  of  the  modems  having  in  one 
or  two  places  been  stated  with  mose  of  the  ancients.  The  instances, 
however,  we  fear,  are  more  numerous  than  a  reader  would  be  led  to  expect, 
from  the  above  form  of  expression.  This  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to 
verify,  from  unacquaintance  with  the  original  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  with  the 
Bengalee  commentaries ;  but  observing  several  instances  in  which  diseases 
and  remedies  are  differently  named  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  Sanscrit  nomenclature,  we  begged  for  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  from  a  celebrated  Sanscrit  scholar.  He  has  been  kind  enough 
to  point  out  several  instances  in  which  the  Bengalee  methods  of  spelling 
have  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  correct  and  classical  Sanscrit,  especially 
in  the  substitution  of  b  for  r,  and  o  for  a,  as  is  usual  in  Bengalee  works ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  name  of  an  author  Bhavaprakaea  is  spdt  Baboprakasa, 
Dravya,  substance,  is  named  BrabyOy  elements ;  Chyavana  is  Ckyabana  ; 
Baksha  the  Prajapati  is  called  BuIm  ;  and  the  Rishi  Obree  must  be  Atree. 
Amassia  and  Puckasia,  receptacles  for  undigested  and  digested  food,  should 
be  written  Am-asaya  and  Pdk-asaya,  The  bile,  p.  44,  is  described  as  being 
of  a  blue  colour,  tne  word  no  doubt  is  nila,  signifying  black. 

Dr.  Wise  also  regrets  ''to  find  many  errors  in  the  orUiography  of  names.'' 
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These  errors,  he  states,  ''would  not  have  occnrred  had  I  not  been  obliged 
on  account  of  ill  health  to  leave  India,  and  had  I  not,  on  my  return  to  this 
country  (that  is,  India),  been  stationed  at  a  distance  from  Caicatta  as  the 
work  passed  through  the  press."  This  must  form  some  apology  for  the 
numerous  typographical  errors  which  occur,  many  of  which,  howerer,  we 
think,  might  hare  been  avoided  if  any  one  of  Dr.  Wise's  medical  brethren 
had  read  the  proof-sheets.  We  should  not  have  noticed  these  errors  so 
prominently,  if  they  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  value  of  Uie  work. 

For  if  Hindoo  youths,  necessanly  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
English,  are  to  study  the  work,  they  will  inevitably  learn  incorrect  ortho- 
graphy, and  be  unable  to  attain  further  information,  from  dictionaries,  &c. 
respecting  such  strangely  metamorphosed  words;  while  the  European  reader 
cannot  avoid  losing  confidence  in  the  parts  with  which  he  is  unacquainted, 
when  he  finds  so  much  incorrectness  in  ordinary  terms.  Taking  some  of 
the  more  remarkable,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  table  of  bones,  at  p.  53,  we 
have  Antuminata  for  Innominata,  Palet  for  Palate,  Enciformed  for  Enai- 
form,  Umbiliacua  for  Umbilicus,  throughout  the  work.  Jscetics  (p.  184,) 
for  Ascites,  which  is  described  as  a  disease  at  p.  358,  by  the  name  of 
Asitis,  Amenagogue  (p.  123  &c.)  for  Emmenagogue,  Raisin  for  Resin, 
Lucoreah  for  Leucorrhoea,  Gravel  for  gravid  utenis,  p.  366,  and  at  p.  381, 
seamen  discharged  with  the  menses.  All  indicating  that  some  ofDr.Wiae's 
native  friends  have  had  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  printing. 

While  alluding  to  the  orthography  of  English  words,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  state,  that  the  scientific  names  are  not  more  correctly  given  or 
always  accurately  applied.  The  author,  moreover,  does  not  sufficiendy 
attend  to  tbe  perioa  at  which  Indian  products  became  known  to  other 
nations,  or  to  the  period  when  foreign  products  were  introduced  into  India. 
Thus  he  talks  of  wine  being  made  by  Noah,  the  first  year  after  the 
debarkation  from  the  ark,  which  one  might  suppose  was  mentioned  in 
some  Hindoo  work.  Sugar-cane  is  stated  to  be  the  sweet  cane  of  Scripture 
brought  from  a  far  country.  Now  the  sweetness  here  referred  to  indicates 
sweetness  of  smell  and  not  of  taste,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the  ancients.  Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  &c., 
are  stated,  at  p.  102,  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  were  known  except  the  citron.  At 
pp.  416  and  417  we  have  the  pine  apple  and  custard  apple  mentioned,  and 
at  p.  274,  potatoes  recommended  as  an  article  of  diet.  All  these  are  well 
known  to  be  American  products,  and  of  comparative  modem  introduction. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  European  products  mentioned  as  if  occurring 
in  these  Hindoo  works,  and  all  with  Sanscrit  names  applied  to  them,  but 
without  any  proof  of  their  having  been  known  at  early  times.  Thus 
various  names,  as  tikta,  caturohini,  ushira,  katuka,  are  translated  helle- 
bore, which  is  itself  spelt  in  various  ways.  So  Vacha  or  Backa  is  in  some 
places  translated  orris  root,  and,  at  p.  428,  Iris  germanieay  but  at  p.  309, 
correctly  Acorus  calamus ;  it  is  known  everywhere  in  India  by  the  name 
of  buck.  But  we  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  adverting  to 
Dr.  Wise*s  plan  of  giving  the  Sanscrit  name  along  with  the  English  or 
scientific  appellation,  as  a  very  excellent  one,  and  worthy  of  adoption  in 
all  translations  of  such  works. 

From  these  blemishes  in  Dr.  Wise's  work,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
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great  mass  of  curious  information  which  haa  heen  incorporated  in  his 
Commentary,  and  which  would  be  much  more  valuable  for  tracing  the 
history  of  medicine,  if  he  had  in  all  cases,  as  he  has  done  in  many,  given 
the  name  of  the  original  Sanscrit  or  Hindoo  author,  whence  he  derived  his 
information.  As  in  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  medicine,  so  in  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  medicine  was  studied  by  philosophers  who  treated  of  the  origin 
of  all  things,  as  well  as  of  the  body  in  particular,  its  diseases  and  treat- 
ment.   Thus — 

At  an  early  period  the  Hindoo  philosophers  reduced  the  material  world  to 
6 ve  elementary  principles  and  primary  qualities,  by  the  agency  of  which  they 
explained  the  appearance,  composition,  and  condition  of  the  world,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  body/'  (Wise,  p.  30.) 

The  five  elementary  principles  they  considered  to  be  earth,  water,  air, 
fire  and  ether,  which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wise  (p.  3 J),  "was  supposed  to 
be  separated  from  the  others,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  sound  and 
form to  be  "altogether  undistinguishable  by  our  senses,  and  is  only  made 
known  to  us  through  the  evidence  of  our  understanding.'*  But  a  high 
Sanscrit  authority  informs  us  that  the  fifth  element  is  properly  considered 
to  be  equivalent  to  space,  and  to  be  the  element  that  keeps  the  molecules 
of  bodies  from  cohesion.  We  proceed  with  a  few  more  extracts  from  this 
part  of  the  work : 

"  These  elements  are  all  nourishing  to  the  body,  and  are  contained  in  different 
proportions  in  everj^  part  of  food,  so  that  after  digestion  each  element,  by  an 
mherent  property,  joins  with  that  which  already  forms  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
body  There  being  both  an  active  or  warm,  and  a  passive  or  cold  prin- 
ciple, which  are  increased  and  strengthened  by  the  rays  of  tne  sun  and  moon.*' 

Each  of  the  fluids  is  also  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  one  of  the  seveii 
planets,  which  regulates  its  condition. 

All  living  bodies,  among  which  vegetables  are  included,  are  supposed  to 
be  composed  of  the  above  elements,  "  with  the  element-producing  action 
or  life  superadded.  Living  bodies  are  produced  from  vapour,  vegetatiou, 
incubation,  and  parturition,  as  insects,  plants,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
animab." 

The  essential  or  elementary  parts  when  mixed,  form  vital  bodies,  which 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  One  stationary,  the  other  moveable.  This 
class  is  divided  into  four  groups :  I,  such  as  are  produced  from  the 
womb ;  2,  firom  eggs ;  3,  from  the  warmth  of  the  earth ;  and  4,  from  what 
is  written  "  udjbidgo,  such  as  break  their  habitation,"  but  we  are  informed 
the  word  is  derived  horn  udbhad,  sprouting,  and  ja,  bom  from,  and  should 
be  udhhijja.  Plants  are  likewise  divided  into  four  groups :  1  •  Trees 
with  fruit  but  without  flowers.  2,  Trees  with  both  flowers  and  fruit. 
3.  Creepers.  4.  Annuals. 

"The  same  elements  and  quantities,  bv  their  combination  and  action,  consti- 
tute the  human  body,  which  is  governed  by  an  independent  principle,  or  sou], 
which  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  members,  and  is  an  emanation  from  the 
great  soul  of  tlie  world,  into  which,  after  certain  purifications,  it  is  again  absorbed. 
As  lone;  as  the  soul  remains  in  connexion  with  the  body,  the  diseases  with  which 
it  is  afBicted  may  be  removed,  and  it  is  proper  that,  during  all  this  time,  remedies 
should  be  employed  for  tlie  purpose.**  (Wise,  p.  32.) 

From  the  above  few  extracts^  we  perceive  that  the  Hindoos  were  careful* 
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and  attentire  obserTen,  and  that  in  their  general  riews,  honrercr  incomct, 
may  be  perceived  the  germa  of  numy  theoriee  which  hare  prcvaikd  ^ 
different  times.  Without  adverting  to  their  mathematicaJ  knowledge  or  then 
aystems  of  philosophy,  we  may  judge  from  their  ohecrvationa  erf 
that  they  were  quite  competent  to  make  advances  in  medicine, 
requires  careful  observation,  correct  induction,  and  weU-conaidcrcd  geD^ 
ralizadon.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  specimens  of  their  informatioH  ind 
opinions  respecting  different  departments  of  medicine,  and  notice  hovfiff 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  accessory  sciences,  such  as  chemistry.  la 
comparing  these  opinions  with  those  of  other  ancient  nations,  we  must  not 
forget  that  even  among  the  eariy  Greeks  there  was  no  knowledge  of  tai- 
tomy,  except  that  of  the  bones ;  that  their  physiology  was  fanciful,  but  tint 
they  had  much  valuable  information  on  the  subjects  of  climate,  of  hjgim 
and  of  diet.  The  same  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  earlj  Hindoos.  We 
shall  first,  however,  give  their  notions  on  the  character  and  duties  c£  « 
physician. 

The  Hindoo  physicians  now  form  the  caste  of  Vaidhyas  (or  those 
understand  the  Vidya  or  Ayur  Veda).  It  is  stated  that  "  Brahman*  km 
the  medical  Rhastras  for  their  advantage,  Khetryas  (or  the  military  dm)y 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  and  Vaidhyas  for  their  subsistence."  i 
good  teacher  is  like  rain  falling  upon  the  germinating  seed,  and  ihowi 
possess  the  following  qualifications :  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  Shastrv, 
joined  to  extensive  practical  knowledge  and  skill,  &c.  The  medical  studait 
should  be  the  son  of  a  respectable  and  ancient  family,  who  is  either  the 
son  of  a  practitioner,  or  of  one  who  respects  the  medical  profession,"  ^ 

*•  There  are  four  circumstances  required  in  the  cure  of  a  disease : — a  physiciifl; 
a  disease  tliat  is  known ;  a  reasonable  patient ;  and  medicines,  instrumeota,  tod 
attendants.  The  acquirements  of  a  good  physician  are  described  as  coostatiDgi 
first,  in  a  knowledge  of  books,  without  which  he  wiU  be  confused,  like  a  soldier 
afraid  in  the  time  of  action  ;  on  the  other  band,  a  want  of  practical  knowlei^ 
will  impede  his  advancement,  and  his  senses  wiU  be  bewildered  when  called  ca 
to  treat  acute  diseases.'*  (p.  16.) 

•*  When  such  a  Vaidya  is  spoken  to  by  a  patient  in  a  peevish  and  hasty  idmJ- 
ner,  he  will  remain  calm,  mild,  and  courageous,  and  cherish  a  cheerful  nope  of 
being  able  to  save  the  sufferer's  life.'*  (p.  18.) 

Pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of  medicine  were  known  in  those  days  u 
at  the  present  time. 

"  They  are  sometimes  allowed  to  practise  by  the  neglect  of  the  Rajab,  fud 
they  may  be  known  by  tlieir  vanity  and  ill-will  towards  the  good  pbysidsB; 
Such  persons  avoid  the  society  of  learned  persons  as  they  would  a  jungle.* 
(p.  19.) 

In  visiting  a  patient,  the  physician  is  directed  "to  observe  the  state  rf 
the  planets,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  good  and  bad  omens.'' 
should  then  proceed  to  *'  ask  questions  of  the  attendant  regarding  the 
disease,  what  things  he  has  eaten,  and  what  he  has  done  to  produce  or 
tt)  influence  the  disease."  He  ''should  then  mark  the  signs  of  longevity 
in  his  patient,  and  proceed  next  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  disease,  voi 
which  of  the  humours  is  diseased,  and  how  they  can  be  cured.  He 
should  examine  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  with  his  eyes,  and  consider 
the  probable  result  of  the  disease  by  his  judgment.    The  symptoms  am- 
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merated  in  the  Shastras  should  be  observed,  more  especially  the  state  of 
pulse,  of  the  tongue,  as  to  moisture  and  dryness,  the  condition  of  the 
bowels,  urine,  and  sleep ;  his  general  feeling,  more  especially  the  state  of 
the  nose,  head,  hands,  feet,  and  abdomen.  By  the  touch  is  distinguished 
the  feverish  heat  or  coldness  of  the  surface,  the  dryness,  moisture,  &c. 
By  the  hearing^  the  passage  of  air  in  deep-seated  abscesses,  wounds,  and 
in  the  intestines  by  coughing,  &c/'  By  speech,  the  practitioner  learns 
the  time  of  invasion  and  progress  of  the  disease,  &c.  (p.  24.) 

As  long  as  life  remains  in  the  root  of  the  throat,  and  the  senses  remain 
perfect  the  physician  may  give  medicines,  as  the  persons,  under  such  cir« 
cumstances,  may  be  cured/'  The  physician  is,  however,  to  be  careful  of 
his  own  reputation,  as  well  as  of  the  credit  of  bis  profession. 

It  is  prf»>er,  however,  that  much  caution  be  used  in  the  employment  of  medi- 
cine in  fatal  diseases,  as  a  physician  may  alleviate  pain  but  cannot  f^ive  life ;  and 
by  administering  medicine  in  such  cases,  without  previoudy  stating  the  danger  the 
patient  is  in  to  his  relatives,  he  will  bring  discredit  on  himself  and  on  his  profes- 
sion. Talking  such  precautions,  the  practitioner  may  give  medicines  even  when 
the  patient  is  senseless,  witliout  any  pulse  and  any  breathing." 

Some  directions  are  then  given  about  the  collection  and  preparaticm  of 
medicines ;  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  the  recompence  of  the  physician. 

The  messenger  should  always  ofier  a  present  to  the  physician.  Before  the 
patient  takes  the  medicine,  the  god  of  physic  b  to  be  worshipped  in  the  person  of 
nis  deputy,  the  physician,  who  must  be  well  paid  for  his  services. 

"  When  a  physician  has  cured  a  disease  he  is  entitled  to  the  usual  gifts  for  the 
performance  of  a  good  action.  These  will  vary  with  the  rank  and  condition  of 
the  patient.  Money  will  be  the  recompence  bestowed  by  the  rich ;  friendship^ 
reputation,  increase  of  virtue,  prayers,  and  gratitude  will  be  that  of  the  poor. 
When  a  Guru,  a  Brahman,  or  a  Uandi  (fakir),  a  relative,  a  humble  and  good  fnend, 
or  one  without  relatives,  consults  a  physician,  be  must  not  accept  of  anv  pecuniary 
recompence.  His  reward  in  such  cases  will  be  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the 
gratification  of  his  desires  in  having  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  good 
action."  (p.  29.) 

Chemistry  is  usually  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Arabs,  but 
without  referring  to  alchemy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  science 
originated  with,  or  was  known  to  the  Hindoos  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  we  will  take  Le  Clerc's  distinction,  **  qu'il  faut  bien  distinguer 
entre  la  chimie  qui  enseigne  la  melioration  ou  la  transmutation  des 
m^taux,  &c.,  et  celle  qui  n'a  pour  but  que  la  preparation  des  m^camens^ 
et  dont  Tobjet  est  la  sante." 

Even  in  this  view  we  find  many  chemical  preparations  were  prepared ; 
thus,  to  make  caustics  (p.  181),  the  ashes  of  different  plants,  which  we 
know  must  have  yielded  carbonate  of  potash,  are  directed  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  ''some  shell-lime  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  them."  The  process 
is  the  same  as  that  for  making  solution  of  potash,  according  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Common  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  nitre,  and  sal- 
ammoniac  were  well  known ;  to  the  last,  lime-water  is  directed  to  be  added, 
in  a  bag  (probably  a  leathern  water-bag),  to  prepare,  what  must  have  been, 
a  solution  of  ammonia.  Iron  and  tin  are  stated  (Wise,  p.  117)  to  be  the 
only  metals  which  were  prescribed  internally  by  the  more  ancient  Hindoo 
physicians ;  but  in  the  translation  of  Susruta,  p.  95,  we  find  stannum, 
plumbum,  cuprum,  argentum,  lapis  magnes,  aurum,  et  rubigo  fern.  "  At 
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a  later  period,  mercury,  gold,  silyer,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  were  introdnoed 
and  several  preparations  made  from  them."  Metals  are,  however,  usually  pre- 
scribed only  in  the  form  of  preparations ;  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  aa 
well  as  that  of  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid  seem  to  have  been  used  at  v^ 
early  periods ;  as  in  the  trannlation  of  Susruta,  pp.  85  and  95.  We  have 
also  the  three  kinds  of  vitriol,  or  the  sulphates  of  iron,  of  copper,  and  of 
zinc,  prescribed  in  different  diseases ;  and  directions  are  given  for  the 
making  of  various  preparations,  especially  of  mercury.  But  here  we 
have  again  to  notice  carelessness  in  nomenclature,  with  errors  in  the  sub- 
stances named.  Thus  cinnabar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  is  directed  to 
be  made  with  sulphur  and  blacklead.  The  sidphuret  is  sometimes  called 
sulphate,  but  most  frequently  sulphurate  of  antimony.  Kuseea  is  trans- 
lated sulphate  of  iron  at  p  .166,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  at  p.  302.  Accurate 
translations  of  some  of  the  earliest  formulae  for  making  these  chemical 
preparations,  would  be  extremely  interesting  as  enabling  us  better  to  trace 
the  history  of  chemistry. 

The  Hindoo  Pharmacy  may  now  be  noticed,  and  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
complete,  as  weights  and  measures  are  attended  to,  and  medicines  are 
apportioned  according  to  age,  and  prescribed  in  the  form  of  powders,  pills, 
fresh  juices,  pastes,  decoctions,  and  infusions ;  extracts,  roasted  medicines, 
electuaries,  oils,  and  spirituous  mixtures.  The  menstrua  in  which 
medicines  are  to  be  given  are  water,  honey,  sugar,  &c.,  or  such  substances 
as  speedily  act  on  the  body. 

**  The  time  for  administering  medicine  is  important,  some  requiring  to  be  given 
before,  others  during,  and  a  third  after  eating.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  me- 
dicines should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  it  is  then  soon  digested,  sod 
like  a  drop  of  oil  let  fall  upon  water,  is  taken  into  the  system  and  diffused  quickly 
over  it. 

"  Medicines  given  in  too  small  doses  will  be  like  throwing  a  little  water  opoo 
a  large  fire,  that  rather  increases  than  diminishes  it.  In  like  manner,  too  large 
doses  of  medicine  will  increase  the  disease,  and  will  be  liable  to  produce  other 
diseases.** 

Having  seen  that  not  only  the  Arabs  but  also  the  Greeks  had  been 
indebted  for  many  of  their  drugs  to  India,  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  these  noticed  in  their  medical  works.  In  this  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Indeed  we  find  nearly  all  those  which  we  have  already  noticed 
as  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabs.  There  are  also  many 
others  w£ach  still  continue  to  be  used  by  native  practitioners  in  India,  and 
which  are  possessed  of  useful  and  active  properties.  Among  all  these  the 
only  exotic  drug  which  we  observe  is  assafoetida.  Dr.  Wise  states,  that 
Charaka  arranges  simple  medicines  under  forty-five  heads.  Many  of  the 
groups  are  intended  only  to  relieve  particular  symptoms ;  others  as  seda- 
tives, stimulants,  tonics,  emetics,  purgatives,  &c.,  are  such  as  we  still  con- 
tinue to  employ.  Susruta  divides  medicines  into  two  classes :  those  which 
evacuate  bad  humours  from  the  body,  as  purgatives  and  emetics ;  and 
those  which  diminish  the  exalted  action  of  the  humours,  and  restore  them 
to  the  healthy  state.  But  he  also  arranges  them  under  thirty-seven  dif- 
ferent heads,  which  are  given  in  the  trand^ation  of  Dr.  Hessler.  Many  of 
these  divisions,  as  those  of  Charaka,  are  intended  for  the  treatment  of 
particular  diseases  or  of  symptoms  only.  Subsequently,  (chw.  43,)  he 
treats  of  emetics,  and  among  the  principal  of  these  enumerates  Vangueria 
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spinosa,  which  is  interesting  as  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as 
ipecacuanha ;  Asclepias  geminata,  azadirachta,  the  Indian  species  of  mus- 
tard, bitter  cucurbitaceae,  fossil  salt,  and  others.  In  the  following  chapter, 
(xliv.)  be  treats  of  puigatives.  Among  these  we  find  danti  (not  translated 
by  Dr.  Hessler)  or  Croton  polyandrum,  a  substitute  for  Croton  Tiglium, 
Ricinus  communis,  Cassia  fistula,  purgative  cucurbitaceee,  the  root  of  Con- 
volvulus Turpethum,  and  the  seeds  of  Ipomoea  caerulea,  both  excellent 
purgatives,  myrobolans,  the  juice  of  Euphorbia  antiquorum,  others  less 
known,  with  some  milder  purgatives,  as  sugar,  fruits,  &c.  These  are  usually 
combined  with  some  warm  aromatics,  such  aspepper,ginger,  and  the  Costus 
so  well  known  to  the  ancients.  This  Dr.  Wise  translates  Costus  speciosus, 
an  inert  substance,  and  Dr.  Hessler  Costus  arabicus,  but  which  being  still  in 
use  in  India,  and  known  by  the  name  of  koot  and  koasta,  was  proved  by 
Dr.  Royle  to  be  this  costus,  and  traced  by  Dr.  Falconer  into  Cashmere, 
where  he  found  it  growing  on  the  mountains,  and  which,  as  belonging  to  a 
new  genus,  he  named  Aucklandia  Costus  verus.  Errhines  were  much  em- 
ployed, as  exciting  a  discharge,  by  which  the  head  was  supposed  to  be  cleared 
from  the  presence  of  bad  humours.  Dr.  Wise  says,  **  few  narcotics  seem 
to  have  been  known,  except  the  species  of  datura  and  the  resin  of  hemp, 
or  Cannabis  indica."  But  they  employed  Aconitum  ferox,  bish ;  Kakola  is 
Coccnlus  indicus,  and  Kaephul  may  have  been  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica. 
Among  the  anthelminthics  we  observe  viranga  or  biranga  frequently  men- 
tioned, which  Dr.  Wise  does  not  translate,  but  which  Dr.  Hessler  correctly 
renders  Embelia  Ribes.  Of  this  the  small  berries,  something  resembling 
those  of  black  pepper,  are  still  employed  as  anthelminthics  in  different 
parts  of  India.  We  also  find  in  Susruta,  roots  and  seeds  grouped  together 
in  fours  and  fives,  e.  g.  the  five  smaller  and  the  five  great  roots,  as  con- 
tinued to  be  so  long  the  case  in  Europe  with  many  roots  and  seeds.  Since 
we  cannot  devote  more  space  to  this  subject,  we  may  conclude  with  the 
observations  which  terminate  the  chapter  on  drugs.  "When  administered 
by  an  ignorant  person,  medicine  is  compared  to  poison,  is  like  the  knife, 
fire,  or  lightning ;  but  when  administered  with  the  necessary  knowlege, 
medicine  is  like  amrita,  or  the  water  of  immortality."    (Wise,  p.  157.) 

As  none  of  the  nations  of  autiquity  were  well  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Hindoos  had  acquired  any  great  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  body.  They  did  not,  however,  entirely 
neglect  it,  and  their  mode  of  dissection  is  certainly  curious  and  original, 
if  not  the  most  satisfactory.  Charaka  states  that  a  practitioner  should 
know  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  both  external  and  internal,  and  their 
relative  positions  with  regard  to  each  other.  Susruta  states,  in  addition, 
that  it  is  by  combining  a  knowledge  of  books,  with  practical  dissection, 
that  he  will  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  possess  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  liable,  and  perform 
surgical  operations,  so  as  to  avoid  the  vital  parts. 

"  The  body  which  is  to  be  examined  by  dissection,  should  be  that  of  a 
person  who  had  neither  been  destroyed  by  poison,  nor  had  died  of  a  long 
disease,  should  not  have  been  very  old,  and  all  the  members  perfect. 
When  a  proper  body  for  the  purpose  has  been  selected,  the  dejections  are 
to  be  removed,  the  body  washed  and  placed  in  a  framework  of  wood, 
properly  secured  by  means  of  grass,  hemp,  or  the  like.    The  body  is  then 
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to  be  placed  in  still  water^  in  a  situation  in  which  it  will  not  be  destroy^ 
by  birds,  fishes,  or  animals.  It  is  to  remain  for  some  days  in  the  water, 
when  it  will  have  become  putrid.  It  is  then  to  be  removed  to  a  convenient 
situation,  and  with  a  brush  made  of  reeds,  hair,  or  bamboo-work,  the  body 
is  to  be  rubbed,  so  as  by  degrees  to  exhibit  the  skin^  flesh,  &c.  which  are 
each  in  their  turn  to  be  observed,  before  being  removed."  ( Wise,  p.  69.) 

The  body  is  said  to  consist  of  humours,  that  is,  of  air,  bile,  and  phlegm, 
(which  are  described  as  the  three  pillars  or  supports  of  the  system,)  and  of  the 
seven  essential  parts,  consisting  of  the  hard  and  soft  parts  and  fluids  of  tk 
body,  as  the  chyle,  blood,  flesh,  fat,  bone,  marrow,  and  semen.  But  osteo- 
logy, as  with  the  most  ancient  Greek  physicians,  is  the  only  part  that  aeesu 
to  have  been  correctly  ascertained.  The  number  of  bones  are  stated  bj 
Charaka,  including  some  cartilages,  to  be  306,  while  Susruta  states  theia 
to  be  300  in  number.  The  diflerent  forms  of  bones  and  the  several  lands 
of  joints  are  enumerated.  Ligaments  are  described  as  binding  together 
the  bones,  as  strips  of  ratan  bind  together  the  pieces  of  a  boal. 
"  Muscles  cover,  strengthen,  and  retain  in  their  place  vessels,  teadoDS, 
bones,  and  joints."  Much  absurdity  is  related  respecting  the  vessels,  whidi 
are  said  all  to  originate  from  the  navel.  They  "  are  like  decayed  leaves,  in 
which  the  interstices  have  been  removed"  but  ''nourish  the  body  as* 
garden  is  irrigated  by  a  small  brook."  Besides  these,  canals, 
organs,  receptacles,  and  the  orifices  of  the  body  are  noticed.  The  vital  parts 
are  named  and  described  by  Susruta,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  them 
in  operations  pointed  out.  Thus,  if  the  vital  parts  in  the  palm  of  the  haiwi 
are  wounded,  the  arm  is  to  be  amputated,  to  save  the  individual's  Iif<B« 
So  if  the  urinary  bladder  be  wounded,  the  person  will  soon  die,  except 
after  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  If  the  bone  of  the  head  or  breast  be 
broken,  it  is  to  be  raised  by  the  assistance  of  instruments.  Some  wooa^ 
in  vital  parts  prove  fatal  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  inflicting  them, 
others,  if  the  fatal  termination  is  at  first  prevented,  will  prove  ^ 
some  days,  with  much  suffering  and  weakness.  Some  of  these  con- 
sequences must  no  doubt  have  been  observed  from  the  effects  of  svord 
and  spear  wounds ;  but  the  whole  of  the  information  under  this  head 
indicates  much  greater  attention  to  the  subject  of  anatomy,  than  could 
have  been  supposed  possible,  by  those  best  accquainted  with  the  Hindoos. 

Surgery,  which  is  named  Sutra  sthana  in  the  Ayur  Veda  (Wise,  p.  8) 
and  Shala  at  p.  157  (and  it  forms  the  first  chapter  of  Susruta),  seems 
to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  Hindoos  as  it  was  also  by  the  Greeks^ 
Dhanwantari,  having  asked  his  pupOs  on  what  he  should  first  lecture, 
they  replied  on  surgery,  because  there  were  no  diseases  among  the  gods; 
wounds  being  the  first  injuries  which  required  treatment.  Besides,  "  the 
practice  of  surgery  is  more  respected  as  affording  immediate  rehef,  9sA 
is  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine ;  although  the  latter  luui  ^ 
connexion  with  surgery,"  (p.  8)  ;  but  at  p.  158  Dhanwantari  declaiea 
"  that  surgery  cannot  be  practised  with  success  unless  the  practitioner  is 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  medicine,  of  which  it  is  only  a  branch. 
In  the  book  of  Susruta,  in  46  chapters,  many  things  are  included  which 
we  should  now  place  in  other  departments,  as  the  general  duties  o/ 
teachers  and  practitioners,  the  diseases  of  the  humours,  of  things  useful 
or  hurtful  to  the  different  humours,  the  difference  of  climates,  of  wiadsy 
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the  seyeral  classes  of  medicines,  and  the  different  articles  of  diet.  But  in 
this  book  are  also  included  the  different  kinds  of  bandages  and  the  selec- 
tion of  instruments,  description  of  some  surgical  diseases,  the  removal  of 
extraneous  substances,  the  restoration  of  defective  ears  and  noses,  the 
different  stages  of  inflammation,  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 
Inflammation  is  described  as  of  two  kinds :  the  one  produced  by  external 
injuries,  and  the  other  by  derangements  of  the  air,  Inle,  phlegm,  and  blood, 
or  their  combinations.  The  different  methods  of  performing  venesection 
are  described,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  whence  blood  should  be  taken, 
according  to  different  diseases,  with  a  notice  of  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  the  operation  may  be  improperly  performed.  The  actual  and  potential 
cautery  are  fully  described,  and  seem  to  have  been  freq|uently  employed. 
It  is  observed  that,  "  as  cutting,  flre,  &c.  give  pain,  rajahs,  rich  people, 
children,  or  old  people,  and  fearful  and  weak  people,  when  they  require  to 
lose  blood,  may  have  leeches  in  preference  to  venesection."  The  several 
kinds  of  leeches  are  then  described,  and  the  mode  of  cupping  with  a  horn 
out  of  which  the  air  is  sucked  out,  or  with  a  hollow  gourd,  of  which  the 
air  is  exhausted  by  burning  something  in  it. 

In  the  9tb  chapter  of  Susruta,  the  student  taught  science  by  books,  is 
next  to  be  instructed  in  the  practical  use  of  instruments,  &c.,  for  "  without 
practical  skill  theoretical  knowledge  is  of  no  use,*'  or,  as  Dr.  Hessler 
translates  it,  "  Perquam  edoctus  enim,  deficiente  exercitatione,  in  opera- 
tionibus inexercitus  est."  (p.  18.)  The  different  surgical  operations  are  to 
be  shown  to  the  student  upon  wax  spread  out  on  a  board,  on  gourds  and 
other  soft  fruits ;  tapping  and  puncturing  on  a  leather  bi^  of  water  or  of 
soft  mud ;  scarifications  and  bleeding  may  be  practised  upon  the  fresh 
hides  of  animals,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed,  or  upon 
dead  bodies,  and  by  puncturing  or  lancing  the  hollow  stalks  of  water 
lilies,  or  the  vessels  of  dead  animals.  The  removal  of  substances 
from  cavities  by  removing  the  large  seeds  of  the  jack  (Artocarpus 
integrifolia)  or  bel  (^gle  marmelos)  fruit.  The  extraction  of  teeth  is  to 
be  practised  upon  dead  bodies  and  animals.  The  mode  of  making  noses, 
ears,  &c.,  must  be  practised  upon  dead  animals. 

These  practices  are  mentioned  and  adduced  as  instances  of  how 
different  is  not  only  modem  from  the  ancient  surgery  of  India,  but  as 
proving  that  the  prejudices  and  modes  of  thinking  respecting  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  or  animals  must  have  been  very  different  from  anything 
we  now  know  of  the  Hindoos.  Surgical  operations  are  described  as 
being  of  8  kinds. — 1,  incisions;  2,  opening  of  abscesses;  3,  scarifying 
parts ;  4,  puncturing,  as  in  hydrocele  and  dropsy;  5,  probing  to  ascertain 
presence  of  foreign  substances;  6,  operations  of  extraction,  as  of  the 
stone,  the  foetus  ex  utero,  the  teeth,  &c. ;  7,  removing  fluids,  as  pus, 
blood,  &c. ;  8,  sewing  parts  together  (Wise  p.  170).  But  several  opera- 
tions which  the  ancient  Hindoos  seem  to  have  performed  are  not  enumer- 
ated among  these.  Hemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  astringents, 
cold,  ice,  caustics,  and  by  the  actual  cautery.  When  an  extremity  is 
separated,  immediately  pour  boiling  oU  on  the  surface,  then  apply  a  cap- 
formed  bandage  and  remedies  to  heal  the  wound,  (Wise,  p.  188).  This  book 
concludes  widi  the  treatoient  of  fractures  and  dislocations.  The  whole 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  the  Hindoos  practised  many  operations,  and 
had  paid  attention  to  several  of  the  objects  of  surgical  science. 
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The  first  two  book8  only  of  Susruta  having  as  yet  been  tranalated  by 
Dr.  Hessler,  we  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  Dr.  Wise's  Commentary  for 
the  Hindoo  practice  of  physic.  The  second  book,  however,  of  Susmta, 
entitled  Nidan  sthana,  usually  considered  to  treat  only  of  diagnosis,  is 
entitled  Pathologia,  by  Dr.  Hessler ;  and  we  have  in  the  sixteen  cbapteri 
composing  this  book  the  opinions  of  Susrata  on  the  pathology  of  the 
humours  and  of  some  diseases.  Dr.  Wise  commences  his  chapter  with 
the  Hindoo  opinions  on  disease,  which  are  those  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
and  says  (p.  193)  : 

*•  Nature,  which  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  order  in  her  operations^  b 
liable  to  occasional  irregularities  from  the  impurities  and  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  elements  and  qualities  are  mixed  together.  In  like  manner,  the 
harmony  of  the  humours  of  the  body  is  liable  to  deran^ment.  At  one  time 
the  disease  is  owing  to  an  increase  of  one  of  the  principal  humours,  at  another 
to  its  diminution,  with  regard  to  the  other  humours.  They  thus  explained  the 
occurrence  and  varieties  of  disease.  The  soul  (jivita)  of  the  body,  like  the  great 
soul  of  the  world,  tended  to  retard  these  derangements,  or  restore  such  irregu- 
larities. When  disorder  has  been  introduced,  the  soul  (vis  medicatrix  naturx) 
tends  to  reduce  the  humours  that  are  increased,  and  to  augment  those  which  are 
diminished.  In  like  manner,  certain  medicines  have  peculiar  effects  in  producing 
these  changes,  and  thus  assist  the  soul  in  her  salutary  influences. 

"  Disease  is  therefore  the  pain  (dukkha)  of  the  soul,  caused  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  humours.*'  (p.  194.) 

Diseases  were,  however,  unfortunately  arranged,  it  is  said,  according 
to  their  prominent  symptoms,  and  not  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
symptoms  and  their  combinations.*'  A  modification  of  the  classification 
of  the  Ayur  Veda  is  said  to  be  usually  followed  in  Hindoo  medical  works. 

Charaka  divides  diseases  into  three  classes,  mental,  bodily,  and  acci- 
dental, which  he  supposed  were  situated  in  the  semen,  chyle,  or  blood. 
The  general  causes  of  disease  are  also  three,  proceeding  from  matter,  or 
objects  of  sense ;  the  second  from  improper  exercise  ;  and  the  third  from 
the  seasons.  "There  are  also  three  sorts  of  medicines :  one  sort  that 
cleanses  the  bod^,  when  taken  internally,  as  emetics,  purgatives,  &c. ; 
another  sort  purifies  the  external  body,  when  applied  externally,  as  oils, 
bathing,  diaphoretics ;  and  the  third  kind  is  the  use  of  knives  or  instm- 
ments,  fire  and  escharotics." 

Charaka  states  also,  that  there  are  three  objects  of  inquiry  in  the  worid: 
the  first  and  chief  inquiry  being  the  means  of  preserving  life ;  the  second, 
the  means  of  acquiring  wealth ;  and,  lastly,  the  means  of  obtaining  beati- 
tude in  the  next  world. 

The  descriptions  of  disease.  Dr.  Wise  states,  are  generally  distinct  and 
satisfactory;  but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  disease 
intended,  because  an  accidental  combination  of  a  few  symptoms  seems  to 
be  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  distinct  disease,  and  in  other  cases  these  are 
placed  as  varieties  of  other  diseases. 

*'  The  description  of  a  disease  is  usually  commenced  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  supposed  causes,  situation,  and  humours  deranged,  as  indicated  by  the  symp- 
toms and  the  varieties  produced  by  the  humours  arocted  **  (p.  198.) 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  particular  diseases,  detailed  indi- 
cations are  given  of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  humours  which  enter  into 
all  diseases,  (p  199.) 
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Under  the  head  of  diagnosis,  it  is  stated  that  the  nature  of  a  disease  is 
to  he  ascertained  hy  the  five  senses  and  asking  questions,  as  1st,  hy  hear- 
ing he  will  distinguish  the  state  of  the  lungs,  hy  the  peculiar  noise  of  the 
breathing,  &c. 

''Nothiug  is  said  in  Charaka  and  Susruta  respecting  the  pulse.**  (Wise, 
p.  2030 

Prognosis  was  a  department  of  medicine  early  paid  great  attention  to,  as 
we  see  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  so  it  appears  to  have  been  by  the 
ancient  Hindoo  physicians : 

'*  As  a  flower  prognosticates  the  future  fruit,  smoke  the  severity  of  fire,  and 
clouds  the  near  approach  and  the  severity  of  the  coining  shower,  so  certain 
symptoms  prognosticate  the  favorable  or  fatal  result  of  a  disease.  These  signs 
are,  liowever,  but  slightly  apparent  to  the  general  eye,  and  can  only  be  detected 
by  the  eye  of  the  experienced  physician/*  (p.  205.) 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  we  cannot  spare  spa^^e  for 
extracts.  Either  Dr.  Wise  or  his  Hindoo  friend  concludes  the  chapter 
with  observing,  that  some  of  these  remarks  are  just,  and  some  are  too 
much  neglected  by  European  physicians :  and  hence  the  error  which 
they  sometimes  fall  into."    (p.  212.) 

With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  disease,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
indications  are — ''to  promote  the  just  balance  of  the  elements  and 
humours,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  aliment,  and  by  such  means  as  assist 
the  vital  principle  in  the  completion  of  the  assimilation,"  attention  being 
first  paid  to  diet :  the  object  in  view  is  to  be  effected  by  emetics,  purga- 
tives, or  bloodletting. 

But  these  humours  are  not  to  be  dislodged  indiscriminately,  but  at  certain 
seasons  and  diurnal  periods  of  the  disease.  Health  was  thus  supposed  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  once  a  fortnight,  a  drastic  purgative  once 
a  month,  and  bloodletting  twice  a  year,  at  the  change  of  the  seasons.  Ibe  vital 
principle  was  supposed  to  give  warning  when  the  corrupted  humours  were  ripe 
for  being  evacuated,  and  the  physician  was  directed  to  observe  carefully,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  assist  and  not  disturb  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  Nature.  The  seasons 
at  which  she  exhibited  these  beneficial  influences  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
by  tlie  known  cause  of  the  disease,  which  led  to  the  belief  of  the  definite  course 
and  the  mystical  powers  of  numbers,  by  which  Nature  may  be  invariably  ob- 
served to  arrive  at  certain  determinate  results,  which  were  supposed  to  be  regu- 
lated by  an  arithmetical  progression.  This  led  to  the  belief  of  the  maturation  of 
the  diseased  humours,  and  ot  the  existence  of  a  period  in  which  the  perfect  state 

of  mixture  takes  place.   These  were  called  m/iW  days  These  days  were 

recognized  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  related  by  Pythagoras  and  others.  Among 
the  Hindoos  the  humoral  pathology  appears  to  have  originated  without  any  as- 
sistance from  other  nations,  and  became  as  generally  believed,  and  arrived  to  the 
same  con^iequences  as  it  was  in  Europe.**  (Wise,  p.  212.) 

'*  Another  equally  plausible  opinion  was,  that  all  diseases  divide  themselves 
into  two  great  classes,  of  sthenic  or  (and)  asthenic  disease.  The  one  being  an 
increase  and  the  other  a  diminution  of  excitement,  between  the  extremities  of 
wliich  health  was  supposed  to  be  placed.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  early 
opinion  among  the  Hindoos,  is  now  generally  believed  over  all  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions, and  has  led  them  to  the  division  of  remedies  into  stimulating  and  cooling, 
vvbicb  were  employed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.**  (p.  213.) 

After  an  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  humours.  Dr.  Wise  proceedb  to 
give  the  opinions  of  the  Hindoos  on  fever,  and  it  is  said : 
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"  Fevers  are  first  considered,  because  it  is  said  that  man  is  bom  and  dies  in 
fever ;  because  it  affects  the  whole  body,  the  organs  of  the  senses*  and  the  mind ; 
and  is  so  severe  that  only  men  and  gods  can  survive,  and  by  which  varioos  other 
diseases  are  produced.'*  (p.  219.) 

The  causes,  symptoms,  and  the  varieties  of  fever  are  then  desciibed, 
with  detailed  instructions  of  the  treatment,  and  with  much  of  what  most 
have  been  necessarily  the  result  of  careful  observation,  we  have  incorrect 
theory  and  undue  attention  to  numbers.  With  regard  to  critical  days  it 
is  said : 

"  The  7th,  10th,  12th  days,  are  always  the  days  on  which  the  fever  is  severe,  or 
from  these  periods  the  symptoms  diminish  in  severity. 

««In  other  books  it  is'stated  that  the  critical  days  are  the  7th,  9th,  llth,  Hih, 
18th,  22d,from  which  period  it  is  diminished  or  increased.  Those  who  live  to  the 
22d  day  generally  recover." 

Smallpox,  of  which,  however,  measles  and  waterpox  are  made  varietia, 
is  adduced  by  Dr.  Wise  as  a  disease  existing  for  a  long  period  in  ooe 
country  without  penetrating  into  another.  It  seems  to  have  been  long 
known  to  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos :  he  concludes  that  it  was  jprobtblj 
conveyed  westward  by  the  Persian  conquerors  of  Hindoostan.  Rhascs  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  it ;  but,  though  Dr.  Wise  doei 
not  adduce  his  authorities,  it  is  probable  that  accounts  of  the  smallpox 
are  contained  in  the  works  to  which  the  Arabs  had  access. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  subject  of  leprosy  is  rather  fullyjtreated  of, 
but  under  this  head  some  other  cutaneous  diseases  are  described. 
**  Though  it  commences  first  in  the  skin,  it  gradually  extends  deeper  and 
deeper,  like  the  small  shoots  of  the  banian  trees  (Ficus  indica),  which  at 
first  confined  to  the  surfiice,  advance  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  extend 
over  the  whole  body." 

Among  the  diseases  affecting  the  mind,  we  have  a  chapter  on  Deri! 
madness.  Among  those  of  the  head ;  it  is  said  of  hemiplegia,  that  it  "is  teir 
obstinate,  and  most  distressing,  so  that  a  thousand  physicians  cannot  cure 
it."  The  diseases  of  the  ear  are  said  to  be  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  » 
cutting  ofi*  ears  was  a  frequent  method  of  punishment,  Susmta  recom- 
mends the  sni^eon  to  prepare  a  new  ear,  by  "removing  the  skin  from  the 
neighbouring  part,  leaving  a  connexion  to  keep  up  the  vitality."  Diseases  o! 
the  eye  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  operation  for 
cataract  is  described,  but  it  is  not  stated  from  what  work  this  is  taken. 
(Wise,  p.  303.) 

In  the  treatment  of  asthma,  we  observe  no  notice  of  datura-smokingr 
which  is  now  so  generally  practised  in  different  parts  of  India. 

Consumption,  defined  as  a  rupture  or  ulcer  of  the  respiratory  organS)  ii 
entitled  the  prince  of  diseases,  from  its  frequent  and  fatal  nature ;  but  ve 
suspect  that  other  diseases,  as  land  scurvy,  &c.,  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  consumption,  which  is  rather  a  complaint  of  the  northern,  than  of 
the  southern  parts  of  India.  Urinary  diseases  seem  also  to  have  obtaiii^ 
considerable  attention ;  and  we  may  observe  that  diabetes  mellitos  appeal* 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Hindoos  long  before  it  had  been  noticed  bj 
others.  Of  urinary  calculi  it  is  said,  the  disease  is  dangerous  like  poison 
or  thunder.  "  When  recent,  it  may  be  cured  by  medicine,  but  wbca  of 
long  standing,  an  operation  is  required."    The  operation  is  then  described. 
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but  the  authors  in  which  the  earliest  accounts  occur  are  not  mentioned. 
Among  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation,  syphilis  is  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Wise ;  but  he  states  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  old  Sanscrit  works, 
but  was  introduced  into  Hindoostan  by  way  of  Persia,  and  also  by  the 
Portuguese  into  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  in  comparatively  recent 
times. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work  there  is  a  chapter  on  "  Poisons  and 
their  Antidotes."  The  poisons  are  usually  arranged  into  two  classes :  the 
first,  consisting  of  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons,  are  named  StAharch,  and 
the  second,  animal  poisons,  Jargamah,  The  first  class  is,  however,  after- 
wards divided  into  mineral  and  into  vegetable  poisons  ;  but  we  have  con- 
siderable doubts  respecting  the  Sanscrit  names  being  correctly  translated. 
Among  the  animal  poisons,  serpents,  poisonous  rats,  the  bites  of  mad  dogs, 
and  the  poisonous  bites  of  insects  are  enumerated.  We  are  sorry  to  observe 
here  the  same  inattention  to  correctness  in  translating  the  names  of  anti- 
dotes as  we  observed  in  the  case  of  medicines:  thus  KustOt  which  is  elsewhere 
translated  Coshts  (p.  403),  is  called  Strychnos  Nuz  Vomica,  and  men- 
tioned as  an  antidote  to  be  given  internally,  and  also  applied  externally, 
after  the  parts  poisoned  have  been  scarified  and  burned. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Susruta,  as  far  as  the  Latin  translation  has  as  yet  been  published ;  and  of  Dr. 
Wise's  Commentary  more  briefly  than  we  should  have  done  if  the  authorities 
had  more  generally  been  given ;  because  man^  of  the  opinions  and  statements 
derive  their  chief  value,  from  bein^  found  in  medical  works  which  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Arabs.  Any  later 
opinions  may  have  been  derived,  though  this  is  not  very  probable,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Persian  translations  of  Arabic  works,  which  are  used 
everywhere  in  India  by  the  Mahommedan  practitioners  of  medicine.  But 
the  parts  of  the  Ayur  Veda  which  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
Charaka  and  of  Susruta,  prove  that  the  Hindoos  had  a  system  of  medicine, 
containing  much  of  original  observation  and  of  opinion,  before  the  Arabs 
had  paid  any  attention  to  literature  or  science.  Among  the  opinions 
and  reasons,  however  crude,  of  these  early  medical  writers,  we  cannot  but 
observe  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  many  points,  to  opinions  which  were 
entertained  in  early  times  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece.  It  still  remains 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  general 
resemblance ;  whether  all  were  indebted  to  some  common  source,  as  to 
the  early  civilized  and  powerful  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  or  Persia ; 
or  whether  medicine  was  cultivated  first  by  the  Egyptians,  or  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  from  the  one  spread  to  the  other :  the  Greeks  deriving  their 
information  only  from  those  who  were  placed  nearest  them.  At  all  events, 
we  cannot  but  admit,  after  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  that, 
however  degenerated  may  be  the  natives  of  India  at  the  present  day,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  at  an  early  period  they  paid  attention  to,  and  had 
made  advances  in  different  departments  of  medicine.  We  must  also  ex- 
press a  wish  that  these  early  works  should  be  carefully  translated,  and  the 
synonymous  scientific  terms  correctly  applied,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
weigh  more  accurately  the  evidences  of  originality,  or  trace  the  mass  of 
curious  information  to  some  early  source.  We  hope  that  the  Sydenham 
Society  may  be  induced  to  un^rtake  the  translation  of  these  early  works, 
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iccompuiied  with  medical  and  fcientific  commentaries,  as  baa  been  to 

ably  done  by  Dr.  Adams  with  the  translation  of  Panlua  M^netM, 

in  conclusion,  we  could  not  but  haTe  wished  that  the  medieBl  takai 
diftplaved  by  this  early  dnlized  nation  should  hare  opportnnitiea  of  cal- 
tivation  in  the  present  day,  but  we  call  to  mind,  that  we  haTe  in  a  former 
volume,  reriewed  a  work  embracing  the  Report*  from  the  diapenaaiies  la 
Bengal,  where  the  Practice  of  the  NatiTe  aasisUnt  aui^ecMia,  edncmted  is 
the  Medical  College  established  by  the  East  India  Company  in  Calcutta,  i* 
given  in  detail  and  in  their  own  words.  Colonel  Sykes  read  a  paper  before  the 
British  Association  at  Southampton,  and  now  published  in  the  Journal  of  ihr 
Sutistical  Society,  March,  1 846,  on  the  further  ptt^gnss  of  these  EoropeaiilT 
educated  native  practitioners  of  medicine,  where  fartho'  proofe  are  givca 
of  continued  improvement  and  of  extended  usefulneaa.  As  ajntilar  instita- 
tions  have  been  established  in  Madras  and  in  Bombay,  there  cannot  £ul  to 
be  raised  a  class  of  well-edocated  practitioners,  who  will  carry  the  beneitf 
of  modem  science  and  of  greatly  improved  medical  practice,  into  emy 
part  of  the  widely-spread  dominions  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 


Art.  XVIII. 

Zum  Andenken  an  Dr,  Johann  Stieglitz^  Kdmigl,  Hannoterteken  Ober- 
medieinalrath  und  Leibartz.  Yon  Dr.  K.  F.  H.  Marx,  Hofimth  and 
Professor  in  Gottingen. — G'dttingen^  1846. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  John  Stiefflitz,  M.D.y  By  Profemr 
Marx,  u.d.,  of  Gottingen. — G^ttingen^  1846.   pp.  172. 

The  Memoirs  of  Stieglitz  by  Professor  Marx  is  a  charming  biographical 
brochure^  and  we  are  quite  sure  would  have  been  freely  used  by  Dr.  Mack- 
ness  in  his  work  reviewed  in  another  part  of  this  Number,  had  he  had  the 
eood  fortune  to  see  it  entire  before  publishing  his  translation,  for  we 
believe  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents  was  unknown  to  him.  We  shall 
therefore  notice  it  here,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  our  former  article,  and 
do  not  doubt  that  should  Dr.  Mackness  s  work  attain  to  a  second  edition, 
he  will  find  room  for  longer  and  more  numerous  extracts  from  it. 

The  Memoirs  contain,  first,  the  information  supplied  to  Dr.  Mackness ; 
secondly,  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  letters  addressed  by  Stieglitx  to  his 
friend  the  Gottingen  Professor;  and  then  an  estimate  of  his  character. 
An  Appendix  contains  some  of  his  earlier  reviews  (referred  to  in  the 
letters),  two  curious  letters  by  Heim,  and  a  fac-simile  of  Sti^litz*s  hand- 
writing. Respecting  the  latter,  we  can  truly  say  that  it  much  more  closely 
resembles  the  Arabic  characters  than  those  in  use  in  Europe,  and  the 
Englishman  must  be  well  practised  in  German  writing  to  decipher  one- 
half  of  it. 

Stieglitz  was  in  extensive  practice  at  Hanover.  He  was  court-physiciaii, 
chief  of  the  medical  police  of  the  kingdom,  obermedicinal-rath,  &c.  After 
Professor  Marx  had  been  three  years  at  Gottingen,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Hanover,  and  called  upon  Stieglitz  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning : 
this  first  interview  is  tnus  described : — 

J  found  a  man  of  an  uncommon  aspect;  serious  and  friendly ;  his  ample  fore- 
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head  showed  the  thinker.  He  sat  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  at  a 
table  covered  with  books  and  official  documents,  and  drawing  vi^rously  from 
time  to  time  at  his  pipe.  Our  formal  interview  speedily  changed  into  an  ani- 
mated conversation ;  but  he  was  so  discursive,  and  referred  to  such  varied  matters, 
that  be  touched  upon  men  and  ihings  ratlier  as  if  he  were  investigating  than 
communicating.  As  we  were  interrupted,  he  pressed  me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  invited  me  to  his  table,  that  we  might  again  resume  the  broken  thread  of 

our  conversation  The  second  visit,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 

was  as  if  it  were  made  to  an  old  friend.  Confidence  was  established,  and  an  in- 
tellectual friendship  cemented."  (p.  17.) 

From  this  time  to  his  decease,  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  between 
the  two  friends.  Extracts  from  the  letters  of  Stieglitz  are  connected  by  a 
running  commentary  of  the  editor.  We  have  marked  a  few  passages  as 
illustrating  the  everyday  life  and  thoughts  of  the  man.  The  following 
shows  a  crowded  and  defective  state  of  Uie  profession  in  Oenuany,  or  the 
writer  is  a  laudator  tetnporis  acti. 

*'  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  month  I  returned  to  Carlsbad ;  a  journey  I  un- 
dertook for  the  sake  of  my  wife,  and  not  for  my  own  pleasure  or  profit  

I  have  become  personally  acquainted  with  from  thirty  to  forty  physicians,  and 
have  had  consultation  with  many.  The  estimation  of  our  calling,  the  predo- 
minant treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  and  the  power  exercised  over  them  oy  our 
art  have  excited  in  me  many  depressing^  thoughts.  Eveirwhere  I  find  physi- 
cians to  be  shrewd  and  adroit,  well  versed  in  the  concerns  of  life  and  their  modi- 
fying circumstances,  but  often  filled  with  perverse  and  prejudiced  ideas,  taking^ 
DO  interest  in  science,  unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  medical  science  and 
practice,  and  not  feeling  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  and  renewing  their  earlier 
studies.  Either  old  or  new  writers  are  read  only  oy  a  very  few.  very  few  have 
won  my  esteem."  (p.  20.) 

The  medical  journalism  of  Grennany  is  also  estimated  lightly  by 
Stieglitz.  In  one  place  he  observes  it  is  wonderfdl  how  rapidly  the  journals 
multiply  and  how  wretched  they  are.  In  another  he  expresses  a  very 
indifferent  opinion  of  the  criticisms  of  the  journalists.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  English  writers,  and  was  an  extraordinarily  rapid  reader, 
and  thought  his  time  was  as  weU  spent  on  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels 
as  on  a  book  of  mere  facts. 

Touches  of  worldly  wisdom  appear  here  and  there ;  as  the  following  on 
giving  advice. 

"  Whoever  has  lived  long  in  the  world  and  been  observant,  has  discovered  that 
the  giving  of  advice  is  dubious  and  insignificant.  Every  result  is  doubtful,  and 
innumerable  contingencies  may  happen.  Who  can  know  the  external  and  mtemal 
condition  of  a  person  ?  In  the  lone  run  every  one  takes  that  course  to  which  his 
inclination  leads  him,  or  to  which  he  is  impelled  by  a  good  or  evil  genius.** 
(p.2S.) 

Or  this,  on  faith  in  the  future  : 

**  Every  one  who  has  the  power,  and  understands  how  to  use  and  apply  pro- 
perly the  present,  can  and  must  confide  in  the  future.  Sooner  or  later  the  fate  of 
such  a  man  takes  a  turn  for  the  better,  often  in  a  quarter  from  which  he  least 
expects  it,  and  important  circumstances  happen  which  elevate  him.*'  (p.  31.) 

The  treatment  of  incurable  diseases : 

"  I  often  think  some  information  is  necessary  as  to  the  conduct  of  physicians 
with  reference  to  incurable  diseases— not  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  what 
should  be  left  undone. 
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"It  often  shocks  me  to  witness  extensive  methods  of  cure  propounded  in 
steatoma,  cancer,  and  innumerable  other  cases,  in  which  it  is  well  known  no  cure 
can  be  effected.  A  physician  newly  called  in  begins  over  again  from  the  begin- 
ning what  his  predecessor  has  already  practised.  The  constitution  is  shaken 
more  and  more,  and  the  heroic  remedies  used  can  have  none  other  than  evil 
results."  (pp.  35-6.) 

Danger  of  giving  an  unfavorable  prognosis  in  incurable  cases : 

"The  patient  will  often  have  a  distinct  answer  fh)m  the  physician,  whether  be 
has  to  apprehend  death,  and  whether  it  be  now  unavoidable.  Reasons  are  given 
to  prove  the  importance  of  this  information,  and  with  what  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion it  will  be  received.  All  ground  of  hope  must  not  be  taken  away.  In  Berlin 
an  officer  of  artillery  shot  himself  on  the  steps  of  Sellers  house,  after  the  latter,  on 
being  earnestly  pressed,  told  the  truth  respecting  his  phthisis,  and  not  waiting 
even  long  enough  to  get  to  bis  own  residence.  I  witnessed  a  scene  in  the  first 
year  of  the  present  centurj^  of  quite  another  kind,  which  im[)res8ed  upon  me  the 
propriety  of  never  expressing  tne  full  truth  in  cases  of  this  kind.  A  man  will  not 
suffer  that  to  be  plainly  spoken  by  another,  of  which  he  is  fully  conscious  himself, 
if  it  be  evil  and  goes  against  himself.  He  will  at  times  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  contrary.'*  (p.  38.) 

What  is  wisdom : 

"  It  is  wisdom  not  to  intermingle  with  public  business  or  intrude  into  it.  I  have 
extended  this  doctrine  for  a  long  time  even  to  circumstances  within  my  own  pro- 
vince, and  limit  myself  to  giving  an  opinion  when  desired  officially,  and  doing 
tlie  work  1  am  required,  without  taking  further  notice  thereof,  to  see  whether  my 
advice  has  been  followed  or  not,  and  bringing  no  personal  influence  to  bear  on 
the  matter.  When  a  man  has  become  old  and  had  much  experience,  he  arrives 
at  last  at  this  passive  behaviour  and  indifferentism,  in  contradiction  to  his  cha- 
racter  and  early  struggles.  The  mode  in  which  public  business  is  now  conducted 
and  the  trade-like  manner  of  most  statesmen,  must  lead  every  one  to  this  line  of 
conduct  who  values  his  own  peace  or  has  it  in  view,  or  who  is  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  bis  self-respect.''  (pp.  43-4.) 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  quotations  of  this  kind ;  we  forbear,  how- 
ever, with  a  recommendation  of  this  little  work  of  Professor  Marx's  to  all 
who  take  a  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  German  literature.  The  price  is  a 
trifle.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this  brief  notice  without  the  dosing 
paragraph  of  the  Memoirs.  Writing  of  his  conduct  towards  his  patients 
and  professional  brethren,  Marx  observes  : 

His  name  alone  gave  confidence  to  the  suffering ;  his  presence,  comfort  and 


ing  and  kindly  questionings  he  firmly  assured  him.  That  which  he  prescribed 
was  the  result  of  the  most  careful  thought.  Where  it  was  possible  he  used  the 
simpler  and  milder  remedies ;  if  not,  those  by  which  he  could  more  decidedly  at- 
tain the  distinct  and  desired  end. 

"So  he  completed  a  busy  and  useful  life;  to  the  state  a  faithful  servant,  to 
society  an  ever  ready  helper ;  to  his  own  people  and  his  friends  a  sure  roc^  of 
defence. 

"  His  memory  will  never  fiade  from  their  hearts.  And  in  the  spot  where  he  so 
successfully  laboured  it  will  be  a  sacred  duty  to  maintain  it  ever  alive ;  for  be  was 
very  much  to  many,  although  all  did  not  know  his  full  worth.  But  he  who  has 
once  seen  the  glowing  sunSiine  on  the  Alps, — the  summits  glittering — while  on 
all  around  is  tl^  calm  and  gloom  of  night,  will  never  have  the  same  effaced  from 
his  memoiy."  (p.  122.) 
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1 .  A  Treatise  on  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether j  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pain  in  Surgical  Operations,  ^c.  By  J.  Robinson,  Surgeon- 
Dentist,  &c. — London,  1847.    8vo,  pp.  63. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether  in  the  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery. By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  m.d.  f.r.s.e..  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. — Edinburgh,  1847.    8to,  pp.  11. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  medicine,  regarded 
AS  a  practical  art,  is  certainly  that  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  last  four  months, — the  employment 

OF  THE  VAPOUR  OF  ETHER  AS  A  MEANS  OF  ABOLISHING  PAIN  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Medicine.  And  the  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained seem  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the  event  as  no  less  beneficial  than 
remarkable.  It  is  assuredly  true,  that  by  means  of  the  new  process,  not 
a  little  of  that  dreadful  suffering,  heretofore  inseparable  from  the  per- 
formance of  most  surgical  operations,  has  been  abolished  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  Europe  and  America,  durmg  the 
three  or  four  months  just  elapsed;  and  there  seems  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  benefits  already  experienced  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated, 
perhaps  greatly  enhanced  in  amount,  through  all  future  time.  It  has 
been  the  ardent  desire  of  philanthropists  in  all  ages  to  save  humanity 
from  PAIN,  in  all  its  forms ;  and  the  means  of  dissociating  the  practice  of 
Surgery  trom  one  of  its  most  terrible  forms,  has  often  formed  the  subject 
of  the  cogitations  and  the  stuff  of  the  day-dreams  of  the  benevolent 
surgeon : 

-— *•  what  best  may  ease 
The  present  misery.  ...  If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive  or  slack  the  pain.** 

The  utter  fiitiU^^  of  all  the  attempts  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end  by  ordi- 
nary sedatives,  &c.  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact,  that  for  many  years 
past  no  means  whatever  have  been  employed  by  surgeons  with  this  view, 
— Nature  being  left  to  sustain,  as  best  she  might,  by  her  own  unaided 
powers,  this  worst  and  most  intolerable  of  human  ills, — this  "  perfect 
misery,"  as  Milton  truly  calls  pain. 

That  a  means  should  be  discovered,  and  discovered  in  our  own  day, 
calculated  not  merely  to  furnish  positive  relief  in  many  of  these  terrible 
inflictions,  but  almost  to  exceed,  in  its  practical  working,  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  philanthropic  enthusiast,  is  a  matter  so  much  within  the 
domain  of  the  marvellous,  almost  of  the  supernatural,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
we  should  not  be  yet  prepared  to  consider  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  with  the 
cool  blood  of  philosophy.  Even  in  this  era  of  steam  and  electricity,  of 
macroscopes  and  microscopes,  the  discovery  is  one  that  arrests  more  uni- 
versal attention,  and  excites  a  deeper  interest,  than  any  mere  physical  fact 
whatever,  not  even  excepting  the  magnificent  achievement  of  Adams 
and  Leverrier,  which  "  yields  the  lyre  of  Heaven  another  string." 

It  is  but  an  act  of  simple  jnstice  to  the  mesmerists  to  admit,  that  they 
alone,  among  chirurgeons  of  the  present  day,  have  toiled  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  abolition  of  pain  in  surgical  operations.    This  rational  and 
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benevolent  aim  of  tbeira  ought  to  plead  tmmpet-tonened  in  their  iayoiir, 
while  we  are  condemning,  as  we  cannot  fail  to  condemn,  their  manifold 
and  monstrous  aberrations  from  the  path  of  common  sense  and  philosophy. 
It  must  even  be  admitted,  and  we  ourselves  have  admitted  it — (see  our 
4  1th  Number) — that  the  mesmerists  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  aim,  inasmuch  as  they  have,  in  a  small  proportion  of 
cases,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  painful  manipulation,  succeeded  in  render- 
ing patients,  to  all  appearance,  insensible  to  the  pain  of  surgical  opera- 
tions. The  evidence  formerly  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  has 
been  recently  much  strengthened  by  the  official  report  on  Dr.  Esdaile's 
experiments  in  the  Calcutta  hospital.*  These  attempts,  however,  praise- 
worthy as  they  are,  will  be  entirely  superseded,  in  future,  by  the  new  pro- 
cess of  Etherization,  which  seems  to  possess  infinitely  greater  advantages 
than  the  mesmeric  process,  without  any  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  this. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  the  calm 
and  full  consideration  of  this  great  discovery, — the  true  character,  and 
value,  and  bearings  of  which  can  only  be  fixed  after  much  more,  and  more 
varied  experience  than  at  present  exists.  On  the  present  occasion,  we 
purpose  merely,  by  a  few  hurried  observations,  to  do  something  towards 
meeting  the  desire  for  further  information  which  our  readers  no  doubt 
possess,  and  for  the  gratification  of  which,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  they 
may  naturally  look  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  On  some  fnture  occa- 
sion, we  hope  to  lay  before  them  something  more  worthy  of  them  and  of 
ourselves. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  Question  as  to  the  fact,  that  we  are  en- 
tirely indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston  in  America,  for  the 
virtual,  if  not  the  actual,  discovery  of  the  use  of  Ether,  as  a  means  of 
destroying  pain  in  surgical  operations.  To  him,  and  to  his  coadjutor.  Dr. 
Morton,  we  certainly  owe  the  boon,  whatever  be  its  amount,  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  process  now  so  universally  employed.  It  is,  never- 
theless, true,  that  many  others  before  them  had,  long  since,  not  only  ima- 
gined, but  even  made  trial  of  the  same  or  similar  means,  with  somewhat 
similar  intentions.  We  will  here  refer  to  a  few  of  these  foreshadowings 
of  the  great  discovery,  which  are  immediately  accessible.  Some  of  these,  it 
will  be  seen,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  anticipations;  but  as  they  bore 
no  fruit,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  unvalued  apples  dropping  idly 
and  uselessly  from  the  tree  of  knowledge :  the  Newtonian  glance  had  not 
yet  fallen  on  them. 

In  Fon tana's  papers,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  find  many 
experiments  on  men  and  animals,  on  the  inspiration  of  different  kinds  of 
air.  He  himself  (Phil.  Trans.,  1779,  vol.  69,  pp.  346-7,)  made  several 
experiments  on  himself  with  hydrogen  gas  (inflammable  air).  Taking  it 
diluted,  he  found  the  process  rather  pleasant ;  but  when  he  inspired  the 
undiluted  gas,  the  results  were  far  otherwise :  he  became  pale,  confused, 
and  fell  on  the  floor  insensible.  Davy  experienced  precisely  similar 
effects,  but  in  a  more  intense  degree,  from  breathing  hydrooirbonate. 
"  After  the  second  inspiration  (he  says)  I  lost  aU  power  of  perceiving  ex- 
ternal things,  and  had  no  distinct  sensation  except  a  terrible  oppression 
on  the  chest.    During  the  third  inspiration,  this  feeling  disappeared.  I 

•  Bragal  Httrkani,  Nov.  19, 1848. 
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seemed  sinking  into  annihilation.**  (Researches,  1800,  p.  468.)  He  was 
a  considerable  time  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  this  dose. 

Dr.  Richard  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  have  employed  the  inhalation  of  ether 
medicinally.  (See  his  communication  in  the  first  vol.  of  Duncan's  Annals 
of  Med.,  1796 ;  also  in  vol.  vii,  of  Simmons*s  Med.  Facts  and  Observa- 
tions.) He  employed  the  remedy  in  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, either  simply  or  combined  with  hemlock.  His  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it  was  by  inhaling  it  as  it  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  simply 
by  the  month,  or  through  an  inverted  funnel ;  or  by  holding  a  handker- 
chief wetted  with  it  near  the  mouth  and  nose. 

Dr.  Beddoes  also,  in  his  work  on  Factitious  Airs,  published  at  Bristol 
in  1 795-6,  in  five  parts,  among  many  other  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inhalation  of  various  kinds  of  airs  in  diseases,  nves  several  com- 
munications from  Dr.  Pearson,  on  the  inhalation  of  emer.  In  Part  III 
of  the  same  work,  p.  40,  there  is  a  letter  from  one  of  Dr.  Thornton's 
patients,  in  which  the  patient  himself  gives  an  account  of  the  inhalation 
of  ether,  by  Dr.  Thornton's  advice,  and  its  effects  in  a  case  of  pectoral 
catarrh.  He  says  it  gave  almost  immediate  relief  both  to  the  oppression 
and  pain  in  the  chest.  On  a  second  trial,  he  says  he  inhaled  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  ether,  which,  he  adds,  "  gave  immediate  relief  as  before,  and 
I  very  soon  after  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  good  night's  rest."  In  Part  IV, 
another  curious  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Thornton,  in  which  inhalation  was 
prescribed  for  the  relief  of  a  very  painful  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
mamma,  and  with  very  beneficial  effect.  In  this  case,  however,  the  ether 
was  used  rather  as  a  means  of  depriving  the  air  of  its  oxygen,  than  as  a 
*  direct  agent ;  the  effect  of  the  inhalation  on  the  patient  being,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Fontana  and  Davy,  to  produce  partial  asphyxia.  The 
results,  however,  are  curious,  and  not  without  interesting  relation  to  the 
present  subject  of  discussion.  Dr.  Thornton  says  : 

**  I  therefore  filled  a  bell-glass  with  atmospheric  air,  and  burning  two  table- 
spooofuls  of  ether  in  it,  I  rendered  it  chiefly  azote  and  inflammable  air.  She 
persisted  in  inhaling  this  for  about  five  minutes,  standing  up,  until  the  pulse 
was  obliterated ;  the  eves  became  dim  and  no  longer  represented  the  objects  of 
vision  ;  the  foce  was  deadly  pale,  and  swooning  coming  on  she  fell  into  the  arms 

of  a  su'rvant  In  about  ten  minutes  she  revived.   The  pulse  was  feeble 

and  only  98 ;  and  for  the  first  time,  she  said,  for  some  weeks,  she  felt  her  breasts 
eold  and  easy.'*  (p.  154.) 

At  this  time,  and  subsequently.  Dr.  Thornton  was  in  the  common  habit 
of  administering  the  vapour  of  ether  to  his  patients,  among  other  pneu- 
matic means  used  by  him ;  and  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  of  our  time,  that  he  himself  had  this  remedy  adminis- 
tered to  him  in  his  youth  by  Dr.  Thornton.  In  Mr.  Robinson's 
pamphlet,  p.  15,  Dr.  Boot  refers  to  a  case  in  which  it  was  used  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  late  Dr.  Woolcombe  of  Ply- 
mouth. No  doubt,  its  use  was  not  very  uncommon  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  though,  after  a  time,  like  most  other  fashionable  medicines,  it  fell 
into  disuse  and  was  forgotten. 

In  all  these  trials,  no  one  had  directly  in  view  the  removal  or  abolition 
of  pain,  though  this  was  attained  indirectly  in  Dr.  Thornton's  case.  But 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who,  it  is  well  known,  first  began  his  chemical 
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career  by  assisting  Dr.  Beddoes  in  his  pneomo-medicinal  researches  at 
Bristol,  seems  not  only  to  have  contemplated  such  a  result  hy  means  of 
medicamentous  inhalation,  hut  to  have  actually  put  it  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment on  himself.  The  medium  of  his  experiment,  howeyer,  was  not 
ether,  but  the  nitrous  oxyde.  Sir  Humphrey  tells  us  that  on  two  occa- 
sions the  inhalation  of  the  nitrous  oxyde  removed  headache.  He  also  tried 
its  effect  in  removing  intense  physical  pain  *'  while  he  was  cutting  a 
wisdom-tooth.  He  says,  ''the  pain  always  diminished  after  the  first 
four  or  five  inspirations ;  the  thrilling  came  on  as  usual,  and  uneasiness 
was  for  a  few  minutes  swallowed  up  in  pleasure."  (Researches,  p.  465.) 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume  Sir  Humphrey  adds  tins  remark,  ren- 
dered very  striking  by  recent  events : 

**  As  nitrous  oxyde,  in  its  extensive  operation,  appears  ^capable  of  destroying 
physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations 
m  which  no  great  eflfiision  of  blood  takes  place."  (Uesearcbes  on  Nitrous  Oxide, 
p.  556.») 

/  ^In  the  article  Ether  in  the  *  Diet,  des  Sc.  Med.,'  vol.  xiii,  published  in 
I  1815,  we  find  the  author,  Nysten,  speaking  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  as 
familiarly  known,  and  as  employed  for  the  relief  of  some  pulmonary 
diseases,  and  also  for  mitigating  the  pain  of  eolic,  &c.  He  even  describes 
(p.  385),  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  it,  which  closely  resem- 
bles some  of  those  now  employed.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  many  years 
ago  it  was  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  pharmaceutical  lecture-rooms  and 
,  chemists'  shops  in  London,  for  the  pupils  to  inhale  ether-vapour  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  nitrous  oxyde,  or  laughing  gas. 

^o  persons  acquainted  with  these  various  experiments  and  observations, 
and  more  especiaQy  with  those  of  Pearson,  Thornton,  Davy,  and  Nysten, 
the  advance  to  the  perfect  discovery  of  ethereal  inhalation,  as  a  means  of 
destroying  pain  in  surgical  operations,  would  seem  but  a  very  small  step ; 
yet  this  step  was  not  made  till  the  present  day ;  and  there  seems  every 
reason  for  believing  that  it  was  first  made,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by 
Dr.  Charles  Jackson.  We  extract  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
earliest  proceedings  in  this  matter,  from  the  '  Boston  Daily  Advertiser'  of 
March  1st,  1847.  After  some  preliminary  remarks,  among  which  we 
find  the  important  acknowledgment  that  he  was  "  early  impressed  with 
the  remarks  of  Davy,  concerning  the  remedial  agency  of  gaseous  matters," 
he  proceeds  as  follows : 

In  my  first  successful  experiment  the  conditions  as  above  stated  [viz.  that  the 
ether  should  be  perfectly  pure  and  the  vapour  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
air]  were  fulfilled,  though  the  mode  of  administration  was  of  the  simplest  kind, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  efficient.  A  folded  cloth  saturated  with  the  highly  recdfiNsd 
ether  was  placed  over  the  mouth,  the  air  being  drawn  freely  throu^  it,  and  the 
inhalation  wa<i  continued  until  I  lost  all  power  over  myself  and  sank  back  in  my 
chair  in  a  state  of  peculiar  sleep  or  reverie.  I  expenenced  at  first  a  sense  of 
coolness,  then  of  exhilaration  and  warmth  followed  by  loss  of  consciousness.  But 
it  was  not  until  a  subsequent  trial  that  I  became  aware  that  this  loss  of  conscious- 
ness was  accompanied  by  insensibility  to  pain  ;  and  a  severe  bronchial  irritation 
produced  by  the  inspiration  of  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine  gas  was  for  the  moment 
relieved,  and  the  peculiar  distress  occasioned  by  that  gas  was  not  felt,  so  long  as 

*  This  Ant  and  Tery  striking  work  of  Davy  contaiBs  an  Iminenie  number  of  expcrimeaU  od 
himself  in  regard  to  the  inhalation  of  different  kinds  of  air.  It  weU  roeriu  the  attention  of  the 
profess  ion  at  the  present  time. 
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I  was  under  the  influence  of  ether,  though  as  that  passed  off  it  returned.  I  had 
several  times  occasion  to  mention  these  nicts  to  my  friends,  and  it  is  now  a  year 
since  1  urgently  advised  Mr.  J.  Peabody,  who  was  associated  with  me  as  a  pupil 
in  chemistry,  to  inhale  the  ether  vapour  as  a  means  of  preventing  pain,  which  would 
arise  from  the  extraction  of  two  or  his  teeth.  He  consented  to  tr^  the  experiment, 
and  was  preparing  some  ether  for  the  purpose,  but  on  consulting  the  works  in 
which  the  effects  of  ether  are  mentioned,  he  found  all  the  authorities  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  my  views,  and  that  they  warned  against  its  inhalation,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  and  he  therefore  did  not  complete  the  experiment. 

**  About  the  last  of  September  or  early  in  October  last,  I  communicated  my  dis- 
covery to  Dr.  \V.  T.  G.  Morton,  an  enterprising  and  skilful  dentist  of  this  city, 
whom  I  occasionally  advised,  and  who  called  at  my  laboratory  to  borrow  an  India 
rubber  bag,  which  he  said  he  intended  to  fill  with  atmospheric  air,  and  to  cause  a 
refractory  patient  to  breathe  it,  hoping  to  act  on  her  imagination,  and  induce  her 
to  allow  him  to  extract  a  tooth.  I  aissuaded  him  from  this  attempt,  and  explained 
to  him  that  I  had  discovered  a  process  by  which  real  insensibility  to  pain  might 
be  produced.  I  showed  him  sulphuric  ether,  and  described  the  method  of  adminis- 
tering it,  and  also  its  effects  on  the  svstem,  assuring  him,  that  if  my  directions 
were  carefully  followed  no  danger  would  ensue.  T  advised  him  to  try  its  effects  on 
himself,  in  order  that  he  might  better  understand  its  mode  of  operation.  He 
followed  my  instructions  and  was  successful  in  the  first  trials,  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth  unattended  with  pain,  the  results  proving  exactly  as  I  had  predicted.  I  also 
furnished  him  with  a  large  glass  flask  with  a  bent  glass  tube  as  an  extempore 
inhaling  apparatus.  I  then  proposed  to  him  the  trial  of  the  ether  in  a  surgical 
operation  at  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  where  it  was  administered  by 
Dr.  Morton,  and  it  proved  successful ;  but  some  persons  who  witnessed  the  first 
operation  doubted  the  entire  freedom  from  pain,  since  the  patient  said  *  he  felt  a 
scrapin?.'  [  was  therefore  desirous  of  testing  it  in  a  capital  operation,  the  severity 
of  the  shock  being  the  best  test  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  insensibility.  Dr.  J. 
C  Warren  politely  con.sented  to  have  the  trial  made,  and  its  results  proved 
entirely  satisfactory,  an  amputation  having  been  performed  under  the  influence  of 
etherial  vapour  without  giving  any  pain  to  the  patient*' 

Since  this  time  our  readers  need  not  be  told  how  widely  the  practice  has 
spread,  and  in  what  a  countless  number  of  cases  it  has  been  applied  in  every 
country,  and  applied,  we  may  add,  with  an  uniformity  of  success  and  safety, 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  process,  is  most  extraordinary. 

The  modes  hitherto  adopted  for  applying  the  ether  vapour  are  very 
various,  and  the  forms  of  apparatus  innumerable.  The  essential  points  to 
be  regarded  seem  to  be — 1,  that  the  ether  be  very  pure ;  2,  that  the  tube 
conveying  the  vapour  be  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  current  large  enough 
to  fill  the  respiratory  organs  without  effort ;  3,  that  the  vapour  be  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  air  to  render  it  easily  respirable,  yet  not  so 
much  diluted  as  to  render  it  long  in  producing  insensibility ;  4,  that  the 
apparatus  possess  a  means  of  regulating  this  proportion  accurately,  the 
vapour  being  always given  comparatively  weak  at  the  commencement,  so  that 
the  glottis  and  lungs  be  not  over-irritated  ;  5,  that  the  full  strength  of  the 
diluted  vapour  be  applied  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  tolerated  by  the  air-pas- 
sages, the  nostrils  bemg  then  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  all  extraneous  air  ; 
— a  strong  dose,  rapidly  given,  seems  to  be  at  once  the  safest  and  most 
successful  proceeding ;  6,  that  inspiration  be  continued,  within  certain 
limits,  until  complete  insensibility  is  attained,  as  evinced  by  obvious  signs ; 
and,  when  stopped,  to  be  renewed,  for  short  periods,  as  often  as  signs  of 
awaking,  manifest  themselves  during  the  operation. 

The  period  of  time  required  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  perfect  sleep 
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and  insensibility,  varies  considerably  in  different  indiyidoals ;  but  much 
more,  we  believe,  from  difference  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  agent, 
than  from  difference  of  individual  susceptibility.  When  the  apparatus  is 
good,  the  ether  pure,  and  the  process  directed  by  an  experienced  manipu- 
lator, the  average  period  of  inhalation  to  produce  insensibility,  may  be 
stated  at  from  two  to  four  minutes :  in  a  few  rare  cases  double  or  triple 
this  amount  of  time  is  required.  As  might  be  expected,  children  are 
sooner  affected  than  adults ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  influence  it 
more  perfect  and  more  benign  with  them.  It  has  frequently  appeared 
as  if  the  period  of  inhalation  was  much  longer  than  what  is  just 
stated  ;  and  also  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are  altogeUier 
unsusceptible  of  the  soporific  influence.  We  are  led,  however,  from  a 
good  deal  of  observation  and  investigation,  to  believe  that  nearly  all  these 
supposed  exceptions  are  owing  to  imperfect  administration  of  the  ageot 
And  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  there  are  but  very  few  persons  indeed 
unsusceptible  of  this  peculiar  effect  of  ether.  A  general  impression  exists 
among  operators,  that  persons  much  addicted  to  strong  drinks,  especially 
spirit-drinkers,  are  altogether  refractory  to  the  agent,  or  require  a  much 
larger  dose  to  become  affected.  This  may  probably  be  true ;  but  we  hare 
only  met  with  two  or  three  cases,  during  our  investigations,  which  seemed 
to  authorize  this  belief.  In  one  case  in  which  the  ether  was  administered 
by  a  skilful  and  experienced  manipulator,  nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  be- 
fore the  individual  came  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  ether  ;  this  gen- 
tleman was  accustomed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  or  more  per  diem.  In 
another  case,  that  of  a  man  who  confessed  that  he  took  dailv  half  a  dozen 
glasses  of  gin  or  more,  the  soporific  effect  was  not  at  all  experienced 
after  an  inhalation  of  twenty  minutes ;  although,  in  this  case,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ether  into  the  blood  was  evinced  by  the  exhalation  of  the 
etheria]  odours  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  trial.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  it  is  not  solely  the  amount  of  ether  inhaled  that  regulates  the  supervention 
of  the  soporose  state,  but  the  amount  absorbed  within  a  given  time.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  inspire  three,  four,  nay  ten  times  the  quantity  of  ether 
capable  of  producing  sleep,  without  this  state  being  induced,  provided  the 
vapour  be  taken  in  an  extremely  diluted  form ;  and  we  believe  that  this 
over-dilution  of  the  vapour  and  its  consequent  protracted  inhalation,  b  a 
frequent  cause  of  the  excitement  which  supervenes  so  often  in  the  practice 
of  some  persons,  while  it  shows  itself  so  very  rarely  in  that  of  others.  In 
these  cases  the  patient  may  be  made  drunk — drunk  in  the  first  d^ree, 
but  not  dead-drunk,  the  condition  required  for  chirumcal  purposes. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  this  excitement  instead  of  the  desiderated 
stupor,  is  regarded  by  some  surgeons  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  practice. 
But  we  think  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  we  beUe?c 
that  the  excitement  occurs  extremely  rarely  when  the  process  is  property 
regulated — probably  not  more  than  once  in  a  hundred  instances ;  and, 
secondly,  tbere  is  no  necessity  for  the  surgeon  operating  at  all  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  does  occur  in  spite  of  all  precautions :  he  may  still  have 
recourse  to  the  old  practice  of  operating  on  his  patient  awake.  Our  own 
observation,  however,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  by  far  the 
greatest  experience  in  the  practice  of  etherization,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  proportion  of  persons  in  whom  a  state  of  excitement  will  fhistrate 
operations,  is  extremely  small. 
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The  average  duration  of  the  state  of  sleep  or  insensibility^  may  be 
stated  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  period  required  to  induce  it— or  a 
little  less,  say  from  two  to  four  minutes :  the  period,  however,  occa- 
sionally greatly  exceeds  this,  extending  sometimes  to  half  an  hour,  or  even 
an  hour.  The  awaking  is  generally  sudden  and  complete ;  and,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  |the  only  e£fects  it  leaves  behind  are — a  shght 
feeling  of  muzziness  in  the  head,  sometimes  amounting  to  headache,  and 
the  odour  and  taste  of  ether  in  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages. 

The  immediate  and  obvious  eflfects  of  etherization  on  the  individual 
hardly  require  notice,  as  they  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  if  not 
from  personal  trial  at  least  from  observation  on  others.  All  the  usual 
phenomena  of  the  deepest  sleep  supervene  almost  suddenly,  gliding  often 
into  the  profoundness  of  sopor,  and  verging  occasionally  upon,  if  not 
actually  lapsing  into,  coma.  The  voluntary  muscles  become  suddenly 
relaxed,  the  jaw  falls,  the  arms  hang  down,  the  eyes  roll  upwards  under 
the  upper  lid,  the  respiration  becomes  slow  and  laboured,  and  the  face 
often  becomes  either  pale  or  morbidly  flushed.  The  aspect  of  things  is, 
indeed,  such  as  can  hardly  be  contemplated,  for  the  first  time,  without 
alarm :  the  individual  seems,  to  the  common  eye,  to  be  sinking  into  the 
sleep  of  death. 

The  actual  eflects  of  etherization  on  the  functions,  fluids,  and  organs  of 
the  body  have  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Medical  men 
have  been  hitherto  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  practical 
results,  that  they  have  had  but  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  inquire  into 
the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  pulse 
is  at  first  accelerated,  and  afterwards  faUs,  but  rarely  to  the  natural 
standard ;  the  respiration  seems  commonly  to  follow  the  same  rule.  The 
iris  seems  to  be  generally  expanded,  sometimes  contracted. 

In  the  state  of  perfect  etherization  we  believe  all  sensation  is  abolished ; 
in  a  less  perfect  state,  an  obscure  perception  of  external  objects  remains, 
while  the  sense  of  pain  is  extinct.  The  psychical  state  is  various.  Generally 
speaking  the  sense  of  external  impressions  becomes  at  first  confused,  then 
dull,  then  false,  with  optical  spectra  or  auditory  illusions,  general  mental 
confusion,  and  then  a  state  of  dreaming  or  utter  oblivion.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  mind  is  busy  in  dreaming,  the  dreams  being  generally  of  an 
active  kind,  often  agreeable,  sometimes  the  reverse,  occasionally  most 
singular;  and,  frequently,  a  great  deal  is  transacted  in  the  few  short 
moments  of  this  singular  trance.  Many  of  the  patients  who  have  under- 
gone the  most  dreadful  operations,  such  as  amputation  of  one  or  both 
thighs  or  arms,  extraction  of  the  stone,  excision  of  bones,  extirpation 
of  the  mamma,  have  readily  detailed  to  us,  and  most  with  wondering 
thankfulness,  the  dreams  wiUi  which,  and  with  which  alone,  they  were 
occupied  during  the  operations.  The  character  of  the  dreams  seemed  to 
be  influenced,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  various  causes,  immediate  or  remote, 
present  or  past,  relating  to  events  or  flowing  from  temperament : 
**  £t  quoi  quisque  fere  studio  devinctus  adhaeret, 
Aut  quibus  in  rebus  multum  sumus  ante  moratei, 
Atque  in  ea  ratione  fuit  contenta  magis  mens ; 
In  somnis  eadero  plerumque  videmur  obire/* 

A  good  many  seemed  to  fancy  themselves  on  the  railway  amid  its  whirl 
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and  noise  and  smoke ;  some  yonng  men  were  hnnting,  others  riding  on 
coaches ;  the  boys  were  happy  at  their  s|>ort8,  in  the  open  fields,  or  the 
filthy  lane ;  the  worn  Londoner  was  in  his  old  haunts  carousing  with  hit 
fellows ;  and  our  merry  friend,  Paddy,  of  the  London  Hospital,  was  again 
at  his  fair,  wielding  his  shelala  in  defence  of  his  friends.  Others,  of  milder 
mood,  and  especifdly  some  of  the  women  patients  from  the  country,  felt 
themselves  suddenly  transported  from  the  great  city  and  the  crowded 
hospital-ward  to  their  old  quiet  home  in  the  distant  village,  hi^py  once 
more  with  their  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters.  As  with  the  dying 
gladiator  of  the  poet,  the  thoughts  of  these  poor  people — 
**  Were  with  the  heart,  and  that  was  far  away." 
Some  seemed  transported  to  a  less  definite  but  still  happy  region,  which 
they  vaguely  indicated  by  saying  they  were  in  heaven  ;  while  others  had 
still  odder  and  warmer  visions,  which  need  not  be  particularized.* 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  all  the  points  of  this  most 
interesting  subject,  we  personally  questioned  all  the  patients  in  the  London 
hospitals,  who,  at  the  period  of  our  visits,  still  remained  in  the  wanU 
after  the  ether-operations.  They  were  in  nil  fifty-four,  and  the  great 
majority  had  been  the  subjects  of  capital  operations.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  their  expressions  of  delight  and  gratitude  at  having  been  reheved 
from  their  diseases  without  sufiering.  In  listening  to  their  reports,  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  remain  unmoved  under  the  influence  of  the  conceptions 
thereby  communicated,  of  the  astonishing  contrast  between  the  actual 
physical  condition  of  the  mangled  body  in  its  apparent  tortures  on  the 
operating  table  of  a  crowded  theatre,  and  the  really  happy  mental  state  of  the 
patient  at  the  time.  The  old  story  of  the  magician  in  the  Arabian  Tales 
seemed  more  than  realized  before  us,  the  ether  being  like  the  tub  of  water, 
one  moment's  dip  of  the  head  into  which  produced  a  life-long  vision  in 
the  dreamer's  mind.  We  ourselves,  on  trying  the  ether,  as  in  duty  bound 
to  do,  were  not  favoured  by  any  visions  good  or  bad ;  our  mental  condition, 
was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  of  annihilation  or  utter  oblivion ;  a  piece 
seemed  snipped  out  of  the  thread  of  vital  consciousness,  as  if  our  identity 
had  been  cut  in  twain. 

The  physical  and  physiological  changes  indnced  in  the  system  by 
etherization  are,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  observed ;  and  the  rationale  df 
its  action  is  far  from  being  well  understood.  That  the  ether  is  immediately 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  thus  acts  on  the  brain  and  nervous  centres, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  obvious  enough.  The  absorption  is  well 
shown  by  the  long-continued  exhalation  of  the  ether  by  the  breath  of  the 
individual  who  has  taken  it.  This  exhalation  continues  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  circumstances,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days.  The 
presence  of  the  ether  in  the  body  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
amputated  limb  has  been  found  to  exhale  the  etherial  odour  long  after 
the  operation,  and  the  same  odour  has  been  detected  on  dissection,  in 
the  interior  of  the  bodies  .of  some  who  have  died  subsequently  to  an 
operation.     It  is  also  the  prevalent  opinion  of  surgeons  that  the 

*  We  made  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount  of  dreaming,  or  the  character  of  the 
dream»»  might  be  Influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  ether.  We  had  at  flnt  some  ground  for  believing 
that  the  dreams  w«re  more  flrequent  and  of  wilder  activity,  when  the  ether  was  impure;  but  the 
general  results  failed  to  bear  out  the  first  impreaslon. 
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Urterial  blood  is  blackened  by  the  ether ;  and  it  would  appear  that  in 
two  persons  who  died  after  etherization,  the  blood  was  found  fluid  after 
death.  That  this  last  state  of  blood  was  produced  by  the  ether,  however, 
is  extremely  doubtful,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  like  fluidity  of  the  blood 
often  exists  in  cases  in  which  no  ether  has  been  administered.*  The 
blackening  of  the  blood  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  has  been  proved  by 
M.  Amussat  in  experiments  on  animals,  who  further  observed  that  the 
natural  colour  of  the  fluid  was  speedily  restored  on  permitting  the  animals 
to  breathe  pure  air.  Admitting  this,  it  will  remain  a  question,  whether 
the  absorbed  ether  acts  directly  on  the  blood,  or  whether  the  blackness 
arises  from  the  partial  asphyxia  induced  by  the  partial  exclusion  of  oxygen. 
The  same  doubt  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  sleep 
and  insensibility.  Are  these  effects  the  consequence  of  the  direct  action 
of  the  ether  on  the  nervous  pulp,  or  effects  resulting,  secondarily,  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  blood  altered  by  the  ether  ?  Or  are  they  the 
mixed  result  of  the  direct  etherial  action  and  of  the  action  of  the  hyper- 
carbonated  blood  on  the  brain  ?  In  a  word,  are  the  etherized  patients 
siinply  dead-drunk,  or  are  ihey  partly  drunk  wad  partly  asphyxiated? 

We  have  already  noticed  the  effect  of  etherization  on  the  respiration 
and  the  pulse.  When  complete  it  suspends  all  voluntary  motion  as  well 
as  sensation,  and  produces  a  relaxed  state  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles.  Its 
effect  in  influencing  the  reflex,  and  what  may  be  called  the  external 
automatic  actions,  is  not  yet  well  ascertained ;  but  it  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted no  influence  in  relaxing  sphincters,  &c.  Some  surgeons  seem  positive 
that  the  muscles  divided  in  the  amputation  of  limbs  do  not  retract  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  blackening  of  the  arte- 
rial blood,  is  doubted  or  denied  by  other  operators.  That  undivided 
muscles  are  generally  relaxed  however,  has  been  proved  in  a  very  bene- 
ficial way  by  the  easier  reduction  of  luxations,  and  by  the  readier  retention 
of  the  bowel  within  the  abdominal  cavity  after  the  operation  for  hemia.f 
Admitting  this  were  occasionally  an  evil,  it  would  have  still  some  contra- 
vening good — as  the  relaxation  of  muscles  must  tend  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  reduction  of  dislocations — as  well  as  the  reposition  of  the  bowel  in 
hernia.  An  instance  of  this  last  effect  is  recorded  in  the  '  Gaz.  des  H6p.' 
of  Feb.  23.  A  case  of  strangulated  hernia  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
for  operation :  on  administering  the  ether,  the  gut  was  returned  by  the 
simple  taxis,  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  having  been  removed. 

The  grand  effect  of  etherization  in  abolishing  the  sensation  of  pain 

*  Since  this  page  was  printed,  we  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  pathological 
anatomist  in  London,  in  relation  to  this  point;  he  writes  as  follows "  I  have  no  hesitation  In 
saying  that  fluidity  of  the  blood  In  the  corpse  occurs  so  often  In  connexion  with  various  morbid 
states  that  it  could  never  be  safdy  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  ether.  Among  106  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations which  I  once  tabulated  in  relation  to  the  characters  of  the  blood,  it  was  completely  fluid 
in  four,  and  these  were :  two  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  a  case  of  tumour  In  the  cerebellum  with 
amenorrhera ;  and  a  case  of  poisoning  by  opium.  But  I  have  besides  clear  recollections  of  fluidity 
of  the  blood  in  other  cases  of  cirrhosis,— in  one  or  two  of  teunus, — In  delirium  tremens,— In  many 
instances  of  fever,  in  the  general  fatty  degeneration  of  old  people.  It  has  always  been  in  my  mind  that 
this  state  of  the  blood  coincides  with  so  great  a  variety  of  morbid  changes,  that  I  should  never  be 
able  to  rely  on  It  as  characterUtic  of  anything  especially." 

t  This  was  strikingly  shown  in  a  case  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  the  bowds,  after  operation 
(without  ether),  owing  to  extreme  irritability  of  the  parts,  were  repeatedly  protruded  to  a  great  ex- 
teof.  On  placing  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  protruded  bowel,  on  being  returned, 
remained  in  the  abdomen  perfectly  quiescent. 
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need  not  be  farther  insisted  upon :  this  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the 
sole  effect  for  which  it  is  employed,  as  all  the  other  effects  arc  merely  con- 
tingent and  subordinate.  It  has,  howeyer,  been  made  a  question,  whether 
the  subjects  of  operations  are  really,  in  all  cases,  unconscious  of 
whether  they  are  not  merely  forgetful  of  what  happened  in  their  etherised 
state,  just  as  a  drunken  man  forgets  on  the  morrow  the  blows  and  bmisefl 
he  had  receiyed  the  day  before,  and  which  were  painful  enough  at  the 
time.  This  question  can  only  fairly  apply  to  those  states  of  imperfect 
etherization  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  patients  exhibit  more  or 
fewer  of  the  ordiuary  signs  of  pain,  such  as  crying,  flinching,  &e. 
Although  in  such  cases  the  indiyiduals  generally  deny  haying  suffered 
pain  during  the  operation,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they  did  suffer  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  forgot  it.  What  renders  this  probable  is  the  fact,  that 
they  haye  sometimes  entirely  forgotten,  afterwards,  a  rational  conyeraation 
in  which  they  had  engaged  immediately  on  awaking  from  their  trance. 
In  the  more  numerous  instances  of  entire  sopor,  there  are  no  grouodt 
for  admitting  the  existence  of  suffering  at  all,  eyen  if  we  had  not  positife 
eyidence  in  the  case  of  the  dreamer,  that  a  yery  different  state  of  feeling 
existed  at  the  time. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  our  inauiry, — the  practical 
part — the  true  relations  of  etherization  to  medicine  and  surgery — ^the  posi- 
tion which  it  ought  to  hold  in  medical  and  surgical  therapeutics, — and,  as 
a  corollary  of  this,  the  real  yalue  of  the  discoyery. 

So  long  as  pain  is  an  eyil  and  ease  a  good — so  long,  in  other  words,  as 
man  is  man,  must  any  means  be  prized  that  is  capable  of  achieying  the 
latter  by  the  abolition  of  the  former.  As,  then,  the  pain  of  surgical  ope- 
rations is  certainly  among  the  most  terrible  of  its  class,  and  as  it  is  no  long» 
doubtful  that  etherization  has  the  power  of  abolishing  this,  what  remains  for 
our  consideration  is  not  so  much, — whether  this  new  means  shall  be  hailed 
by  us  as  a  matchless  and  priceless  discoyery,  and  cherished  and  adopted  as  a 
blessed  thing :  this  appreciation  has  already  been  made ;  this  adoption  has 
been  consecrated  by  universal  practice :  what  remains  for  consideration 
is — Whether  the  good  is  a  pure  good,  or  is  counterbalanced  by  attendant 
eyils  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  au&orize  us  to  reject  it,  partially  or  entirdy  f 
We  haye  already  said  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arriyed  for  giying  a  positiTe 
and  iinal  judgnient  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Etherization  may  be  said  to 
be  still  on  its  trial,  and  the  yerdict  not  yet  returned.  We  are  much  mistaken, 
howeyer,  if,  from  the  eyidence  already  obtained,  we  may  not,  with  consider- 
able certainty,  infer  what  the  yerdict  will  be.  The  obyious,  open,  palpable, 
glorious  good  of  etherization,  is,  to  deliyer  the  wretched  yictims  of  surgical 
disease  from  the  additional  torture  of  pain,  while  seeking  the  goal  of  health 
through  the  portals  of  chirurgery.  The  eyils  that  haye  been  said  to 
accompany  or  follow  this  good  haye,  howeyer,  been  regarded  by  some 
eminent  surgeons  of  so  serious  a  character,  as  to  cause  them  not  only  to 
reject  etherization  in  their  operations,  but  to  denounce  it  pubUdy  as  a 
means  that  will  be  scouted  from  the  field  of  practice  in  less  than  a  twelye- 
month  I  We  confess  that  we  haye  been  surprised  to  hear  this  opinion ;  as 
we  haye  not  been  able  to  discoyer  in  any  (quarter  (and  we  haye  Bought  it  in 
all)  any  rational  grounds  to  authorize  or  justify  it.    Of  the  hundreds  and 
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thousands — ^we  might  almost  say  of  the  handreds  of  thousands — ^who 
ha?e  taken  ether  to  insensihility,  either  out  of  curiosity  and  for  ex- 
periment, or  for  the  mitigation  or  aholition  of  chirurgical  pain,  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  we  have  heen  unahle  to  discoyer,  after  the  most  ex- 
tended inquiries,  a  single  ease  in  which  the  process  certainly  produced 
death,  or  left  behind  it  consequences  of  serious  importance  that  were  cer- 
tainly attributable  to  it.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  there  have,  no 
doubt,  been  some  unpleasant  results,  such  as  temporary  depression  of  the 
yital  powers,  headache,  more  or  less  considerable  for  some  hours,  and 
eyen  for  a  day  or  two ;  hysterical  excitement  in  women  for  a  similar 
length  of  time ;  slight  bronchial  irritation ;  nausea  and  sickness ;  and 
some  other  slight  affections ;  but  the  actual  proportion  of  patients  suffer- 
ing eyen  in  this  slight  manner  has  been  extremely  small ;  indeed,  wonder- 
fully  small,  when  we  consider  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the 
practice  haa  been  had  recourse  to,  with  bad  ether,  bad  apparatus,  bad 
manipulators,  and,  speaking  generally,  with  the  whole  subject  in  the 
chaotic  state  of  a  new  creation,  the  principles  not  understood,  the  practice 
merely  tentative  and  experimental.  That  so  very  few  and  such  trifling  ill 
effects  have  occurred,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  is,  to  us,  a  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  general  safety  of  the  practice.  So  far  from  results  of  this 
uniformly  innocent  complexion  being  those  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  rash  and  almost  universal  employment  of  a  means  avowedly 
capable  of  producing  others  of  a  very  different  kind,  it  is  really  surprising 
that  actual  death,  not  once  or  twice,  but  scores  of  times,  has  not  been  the 
consequence  of  this  etherial  epidemic.  We  have  ourselves  been  constantly 
looking  for  such  consequences,  and  we  are  still  prepared  to  find  them ;  but 
when  l£ ey  arrive,  if  they  ever  do  arrive,  we  shall  still  have  to  consider  well, 
before  condemning  the  ether,  whether  the  fatal  event  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  use  or  merely  an  accidental  result  from  its  abuse. 

It  is,  however,  maintained  by  some  that  these  fatal  results  have  already 
arrived ;  and,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  we  write,  a  coroner's  jury 
(not  the  best  judges,  by  the  way,  of  a  physiological  or  pathological  event) 
have  decided  that  in  one  case,  at  least,  death  has  been  the  consequence  of 
etherization.  We  must,  therefore,  bestow  some  of  our  attention  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  deaths  have  followed  operations  in  which  etheriza- 
tion was  employed;  and  out  of  the  number  that  have  taken  place  in 
England,  /our,  at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  publicly  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  ether.  The  four  cases  to  which  we  refer  are :  a  case  of 
lithotomy  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals ;  a  case  of  amputation  in  private 
practice  by  an  eminent  London  surgeon ;  a  case  of  lithotomy  at  Colchester; 
and  a  case  of  the  removal  of  a  tumour  at  Grantham.  The  subjects  of  the 
foregoing  cases  survived  the  respective  operations  about  the  following 
periods : — the  first,  twelve  days ;  the  second,  three  and  a  half  days ;  the 
third,  more  than  two  days ;  the  fourth,  more  than  one  day.  Authentic 
accounts  have  been  published  of  the  last  two  of  these  cases,  one,  by  the 
operating  surgeon  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  March  5th ;  and  one  in  the 
Times  of  the  19th  of  March,  as  given  before  the  coroner ;  while  of  the  first 
two,  we  have  taken  pains  to  obtain  all  necessary  details  from  the  best 
authority.  We  will  here  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  events  of 
each  case. 
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1.  In  the  Colchester  case  of  lithotomy,  we  are  told  by  the  operator, 
Mr.  Nunn,  that  the  patient  "recovered  from  its  (the  ether's)  effects  aftara 
short  time,  and  continued  in  a  quiet  passive  state,  but  without  decided 
reaction^  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  this  period  he  had  a  chill  which  lasted 
for  nearly  twenty  minutes."  Not  long  after  this  chill,  there  supervened 
a  state  of  collapse  from  which  the  patient  never  rallied,  though  he  lived 
after  it  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  Nothing  particular  was  found  in 
the  body  on  dissection,  unless  we  consider  with  Mr.  Nunn,  the  fluid 
state  of  the  blood*'  and  the  "  flaccid  state  of  the  heart"  as  such. 

2.  In  the  Grantham  case,  (removal  of  a  large  malignant  tumour  from 
the  back  of  the  thigh,)  the  ether  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  the  usual 
full  eflect  of  insensibility,  as  the  patient  not  only  moved  at  every  inci8ion» 
but  "  struggled  and  nipped  witness's  hand,"  and  declared  afterwards,  that 
she  **  felt  pain  when  they  cut."  The  operation  was  a  severe  and  long 
one,  lasting  altogether,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  an  hoar 
all  but  five  minutes,"  and  according  to  the  operator  "  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  including  the  tying  of  the  vessels,"  the  wound  being  "  about  six 
or  seven  inches  long."  The  principal  witness  stated  that  the  patient 
"  had  a  little  brandy  and  water  before  the  operation  was  quite  over,  which 
she  swallowed  readily,  and  a  little  more  when  she  was  put  to  bed  "... 
that  "  when  put  to  bed  she  appeared  conscious ;"  that  "  shortly  after,  she 
took  a  little  gruel  and  said  she  felt  better,  but  spoke  in  a  very  low  and 
faint  tone  of  voice ;"  that  "  she  seemed  quite  conscious  during  the  whole 
time  from  the  operation  till  her  decease."  She  never  rallied,  howevCT, 
after  the  operation,  but  lived  about  twenty-eight  hours  after  it.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  blood  was  found  fluid  on  dissection,  and  there  was  some 
congestion  of  the  brain  :  both  of  which  states  were  "  in  witness's  [a  sur- 
geon] opinion  caused  by  the  exhibition  of  the  ether :"  there  was  no  other 
unusual  appearance. 

3.  In  tne  case  of  amputation  in  private  practice,  the  patient,  a  gentle- 
man upwards  of  seventy,  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  ether  by 
a  most  experienced  man,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  took  about  the  average 
quantity.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  completely  affected 
by  the  ether,  as  he  gave  signs  of  pain,  and  afterwards  said  he  bad  felt 
some  pain,  during  the  operation.  The  immediate  effects,  such  as  they 
were,  went  off  very  speedily ;  as  the  patient  was  able  to  take  wine  before 
being  removed  from  the  table,  and  he  seemed  doing  pretty  well  for  a 
time,  though  never  rallying  satisfactorily.  He,  however,  lived  nearly  four 
days,  presenting  various  anomalous  nervous  symptoms,  among  others 
shght  recurrent  delirium ;  the  stump  did  not  put  on  the  healthy  reparative 
process. 

4.  In  the  case  of  lithotomy  in  the  boy,  all  the  primary  effects  of  the 
ether  passed  off  as  usual,  the  patient  living  many  days  and  dying  from 
the  effect  of  local  inflammatiou,  &c.,  the  consequence  of  the  operation. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  mention  made  of  fluidity  of  the  blood,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  dissection  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  eminent 
surgeon  of  the  hospital. 

Now  we  put  it  to  the  candid  consideration  of  all  experienced  surgeons, 
whether  there  is  anything  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  specially  difl'erent, 
qx  in  any  respect  diflerent,  from  what  they  have  repeatedly  seen  after 
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severe  operations  performed  before  the  employment  of  ether  ?  In  three  of 
the  cases  we  have  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  **  shock  '*  or  "  sinking," 
varied  as  it  has  been  ever  seen  to  vary  in  different  cases.  In  the  Grantham 
case,  a  most  unusually  long  and  severe  operation  (and  in  which  by  the 
way,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  amputation,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  if  the 
system  was  ever  fairly  under  the  influence  of  ether  at  all)  we  have  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  rallying,  and  gradual  sinking  to  death  within  thirty-six 
hours.  In  the  Colchester  case,  though  the  patient  never  rallied  well,  we 
have  no  decided  sinking,  until  twenty-four  hours  after,  when  a  severe 
nervous  rigor  supervened,  followed  by  prostration  ending  in  death  in 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  In  the  case  of  amputation,  we  have 
nothing  like  immediate  sinking,  but  that  anomalous  nervous  state,  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Travers  as  "prostration  with  excitement,**  eventually 
ending  in  death  after  five  days.  In  the  lithotomy  case  in  the  boy,  we 
have  nothing  but  what  is  witnessed  every  year  in  every  hospital ;  feeble 
reaction  in  a  bad  subject  followed  by  unhealthy  inflammation  and  death, 
many  days  after  the  operation.  (In  our  future  remarks  we  shall  not  refer 
to  this  case :  it  does  not  belong  to  the  category  at  all,  and  is  included 
merely  because  the  death  has  been  publicly  attributed  to  the  ether.) 
Before  we  make  any  further  remarks  as  to  the  particular  character 
these  cases,  and  the  cause  of  the  patients'  death,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  lay  before  the  reader,  some  extracts  from  one  of  our  most  estimable 
books  in  surgery,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  This  work  is 
Mr.  Travers' s  Treatise  '  On  Constitutional  Irritation,'  a  classical  produc- 
tion with  which  we  had  erroneously  fancied  all  our  surgeons  were,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  familiar. 

The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Traverses  book  is  to  describe  and  illustrate 
a  very  peculiar  condition  of  system  to  which  he  gives  the  general  name  of 
constitutional  irritation,  a  condition  which,  when  it  exists,  modifies  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  the  ordinary  effects  of  morbid  influences  on  the 
system.  Mr.  Travers,  as  might  be  expected,  draws  his  principal  illustra- 
tions from  surgical  practice. 

**  ft  appears,  (says  Mr.  Travers)  that  various  casualties,  the  operations  which 
they  require,  and  operations  for  chronic  diseases,  are  occasionally  productive  of  a 
series  of  symptoms  indicating  a  fieital  derangement,  suspension,  or  failure  of  the 


1  particularize  by  the  term  prostration.  This  is  of  two  kinds—the  one  pure 
and  progressive,  the  other  marked  by  alternations  of  excitement.  The  first, 
prostration  without  reaction,  supervenes  upon  a  degree  of  shock  so  intense 
as  to  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  vital  organs.  The  second,  prostration  with 
excitement,  is  the  result  of  a  less  abrupt,  or  less  intense  shock,  and  indicates  a 
greater  degree  of  vital  power,  the  excitement  being  a  partial  evidence  of  the 
unexhausted  irritabiHty  of  the  vital  organs."  (pp.  lCfe-7.) 

"The  following  is  a  category  of  the  symptoms  indicating  the  two  forms  of  pros- 
tration : — 

Prostration  without  reaction  is  marked  by  universal  pallor  and  contrac- 
tion of  surface,  j^huddering,  very  small  and  rapid  pulse,  astoundment  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  generally  a  dilated  pupil,  shortened  respiration,  dryness  of  the  ton^e 
and  fauces;  mdistinctness,  and  at  length  cessation  of  the  pulse  at  the  wnst; 
stupor,  oppressed  and  noisy  respiration,  coldness  of  the  feet  and  hands,  involun- 
tary twitchings,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  confirmed  insensibility,  stertor,  and 
death. 
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"  2.  Prostration  with  excitement  is  marked  by  the  signs  of  langaor  and 
stupor,  or  drowsiness,  in  the  commencement,  to  which,  after  a  variable  interval, 
succeed  nausea,  rigor,  praecordial  anxiety,  restlessness,  jactitation ;  a  rapid  and 
bounding  pulse,  oppressed  respiration  with  frequent  attempts  to  sigh,  flusihed 
countenance,  contracted  pupil,  dry  heat  of  skin,  parching  thirst,  rejection  of 
liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  incoherence  and  wildness  of  expression,  sometimes 
amounting  to  fierce  delirium.  This  state  is  succeeded  by  exhaustion  marked  by 
somnolency,  a  profuse  chilly  and  clammy  sweat,  a  haggard  and  livid  aspect,  a 
small  irregular  or  fluttering  pulse,  innumerably  rapid :  panting  respiration,  pas- 
sive convulsions,  hiccup  and  subsoltus,  the  stupor  and  stertor  of  apoplexy,  and 
death/'  (pp.  111-12.) 

The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  striking  cases  with  whidi  Mr. 
Travers  illastrates  his  subject : 

1.  *' A  lady,  Mrs.  S — ,  who,  concurring,  as  a  point  of  duty,  with  the  advice  of 
her  surgeons,  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  removal  of  a  small  tumour  in  her 
breast,  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  died  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  operation.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  ascertained,  that  she  had 
prognosticated  her  death."  (pp.  15-16.) 

2.  "  I  saw  a  man,  who  was  the  subject  of  strangulated  hernia,  expire  suddenly 
on  the  table,  during  the  steps  preliminary  to  the  operation,  which,  from  the  state 
of  the  symptoms,  and  of  the  bowel,  as  ascertained  by  examination  after  death, 
might  be  said  to  afford  tlie  fairest  prospect  of  relief."  (pp.  17-18.) 

3.  *'  A  man  of  colour,  of  middle  age,  radier  above  the  common  stature,  robust, 
and  apparently  in  good  health,  was  received  into  the  London  Hospital,  labouring 
under  a  moderate  sized  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery.    An  operation  was  pro- 

{)osed  to  him,  to  which  he  readily  assented.  On  entering  the  theatre,  however, 
le  fainted ;  some  wine  and  water  was  given  to  him,  which  he  distinctly  swal- 
lowed,  and  the  operation  was  proceeded  in,  the  artery  exposed,  and  the  ligature 
applied,  but  not  tightened.  During  the  operation,  it  was  observed,  that  no 
pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  tumour,  but  this  was  accounted  for  by  the  fointiue. 
Before  tightening  the  lis^ature,  it  was  suggested  by  the  operator  to  wait  until  the 
pulsation  was  re-established :  some  increased  attention  was  then  paid  to  rouse  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  patient,  and,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  syncope  had  con- 
tinued an  unusual  time.  After  the  attempts  had  been  some  time  persevered  in, 
a  more  attentive  observation  proved  that  he  was  quite  dead.'*  (p.  18.) 

4.  "  A  man  who  had  been  bitten  in  tlie  finger  by  a  cat,  and  in  whom  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  hydrophobia  had  been  present  for  twelve  hours,  being  in  per- 
fect possession  of  his  mind,  summoned  an  extraordinary  resolution  to  command 
his  spasms,  while  the  excision  of  the  bitten  part  was  performed,  and  died,  evi- 
dently exhausted  by  the  effort,  in  three  minutes."  (p.  19.) 

5.  "  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  Lectures,  relates  the  case  of  a  brewer's  servant,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  and  robust  frame,  who  had  suffered  much  agony  for  several 
days,  from  a  thecal  abscess,  occasioned  by  a  splinter  of  wood  penetrating  beneaih 
the  nail  of  the  thumb,  and  who,  a  few  seconds  after  the  matter  was  discharged  by 
a  deep  incision,  raised  himself  by  a  convulsive  effort  from  his  bed,  and  instaody 
expired."  (pp.  19,20.) 

6.  "  A  man  whose  hand  was  amputated  for  a  diseased  wrist-joint,  supported  the 
operation  with  firmness,  and  was  proceeding  in  all  respects  well,  when,  on  the 
third  day  from  the  operation,  he  suddenly  expired.  On  examination,  the  lunet 
were  found  to  contain  numerous  small  tubercles  in  an  incipient  sta^e ;  anaa 
recent  copious  effusion  of  serous  fluid  had  taken  place  betwixt  the  tunics  of  the 
brain."  (p.  24.) 

7.  **  A  young  man,  the  subject  of  amputation  of  the  glans  penis  and  preputium 
for  a  cauliflower  excrescence  of  those  parts,  died  in  five  days,  without  any  mani- 
festation of  acute  disease.  His  luugs  were  discovered,  on  inspection,  to  be 
sprinkled  with  minute  tubercles  in  the  first  stage  of  their  formation,  of  wjiich  no 
suspicion  existed."  (p.  24.) 
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8.  A  child,  threeyears  old,  was  the  subject  of  lithotomj  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital, 
in  the  summer  of  1^5.  The  operation  was  admirably  performed,  and  did  not 
exceed  one  minute  by  the  watch.  A  slight  shivering  came  over  the  patient  on 
being  replaced  in  bed,  and  the  natural  temperature  of  the  sur&ce  was  not  restored. 
He  was  inclined  to  doze,  and  a  little  convulsed,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  following 
morning  died.  Although  this  child  suffered  considerably  from  the  disease,  he  was 
otherwise  healthy,  and  his  death,  which  excited  much  surprise,  was  attributed  to 
fright.''  (p.  89.) 

9.  "  In  December,  1807,  a  child,  aged  three  years  and  a  half,  underwent  the 
same  operation  under  as  fieivorable  circumstances.  An  hour  after  beine  put  to  bed, 
he  also  chilled ;  a  stupor  came  over  him,  but  without  convulsion ;  and  ne  gradually 
sunk  into  a  state  of  deliquium,  and  died  before  ten  o'clock  the  same  night."  (ib.) 

10.  "  A  lad  of  suteen  was  cut  at  St.  Thomas's.  Everything  went  on  well  in  the 
theatre ;  the  same  chilliness  and  torpor  ensued,  he  sunk  rapidly,  and  died  at  nine 
o'clock  the  same  evening. 

^In  each  of  these  cases,  [8, 9,  10]  the  unfavorable  symptoms  showed  them- 
selves about  an  hour  after  the  operation ;  all  of  them  vratered,  but  not  so  abun- 
dantly as  usual. 

"  In  neither  of  the  preceding  cases  was  the  calculus  remarkably  large,  nor  had 
any  imusual  hemorrhage  or  other  untoward  circumstance  occurred  during  the 
operation."  (p.  90.) 

11.  *  'In  January,  1 808^  a  young  and  delicate  child  was  cut  for  the  stone,  at  Guy*8 
hospital.  The  operation  was  favorable,  but  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  ultimately, 
a  state  of  stupor  succeeded,  and  the  child  died  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  in 
strong  convulsions.*'  (p.  91  ) 

12.  "  In  1822,  a  fine  boy  of  eighteen  months,  from  Essex,  was  the  subject  of  a 
private  operation  for  lithotomy.  The  stone,  which  was  obling,  was  easily  ex- 
tracted. A  somewhat  freer  hemorrhage  than  ordinary  occurred  at  the  moment  of 
the  incision,  but  it  was  immediately  restrained  after  the  removal  of  the  stone,  and 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  create  anxiety.  The  child,  although  somewhat  lan^id 
and  drowsy  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  wetted  freely,  and  passed  the  night 
without  complaint ;  but  early  on  the  following  morning  was  attacked  with  con< 
vulsions,  ana  died  suddenly.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  body  was 
minutely  and  carefully  examined ;  the  incision  of  the  prostate  was  clean  and 
smooth,  the  bladder  healthy,  and  no  morbid  appearance  whatever  presented 
itself.-   (p.  92.) 

Now,  if  any  three,  or  any  one  of  these  cases  had  taken  place  after  the 
administration  of  ether,  and  had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  surgeon  of 
the  post-hoc  school,  we  should  like  to  know  what  judgment  would  have 
been  passed  upon  them  by  the  operator  or  hy  the  scientific  coroner  and 
his  erudite  jury.  Of  course,  the  ether  would  have  borne  the  hlame  ;  and 
the  medical  witnesses  might,  we  are  certain,  have  found,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  cases,  corroborative  proofs  of  their  opinions  in  congestion  of 
the  hrain"  and  "fluidity  of  blood."  But  Mr.  Travers,  knowing,  as  he 
does,  both  the  science  and  the  history  of  his  art,  is  content  to  let  nature 
hear  her  own  hurthen.  A  great  surgeon,  moreover,  can  afford,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  to  see  his  patients  die  in  the  common  way  of  surgery,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  look  for  some  new-fangled  excuse  among  the 
innocent  precursors  of  his  knife.  Surgery  and  medicine  are  full  of  these 
scape-goats  of  iffuorance  and  incapacity,  and  we  fear  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  soon  haniimed  from  their  borders. 

To  the  foregoing  cases  from  Mr.  Travers's  work,  we  could,  firom  our 
own  stores,  add  others,  showing  this  tendency  to  sinking  in  as  striking  a 
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point  of  Tiew,  ander  eyen  slighter  injaries.  Bat  who  has  not  ni^et  with 
similar  instances  ?  Who  has  not  seen  or  had  authentic  accounts  of  indiyi- 
duals  dying  after  the  removal  of  even  a  small  common  steatomatous  tumour;* 
nay,  after  the  extirpation  of  a  com  ?  And,  truly,  when  we  look  into  the 
records  of  surgery,  and  see  the  vast  proportion  of  individuals  who  die 
within  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  capital  operations,  we  cannot  re- 
frain our  special  wonder,  when  we  see  even  intelligent  members  of  the 

Profession  frightened  from  their  propriety  hy  the  two  or  three  deaths  that 
ave  followed  operations  under  ether.  The  following  extract  from  a  paper 
published  in  the  *  Edinb.  Monthly  Journ.,'  for  Jan.  1846,  being  the  re- 
port of  a  speech  of  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  will  perhaps  teach 
some  of  our  learned  coroners  and  wise  juries,  and  perchance  even  some 
surgeons,  a  little  more  caution  in  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  fatal  effects 
of  etherization  in  chirurgical  operations.  We  should  like  to  know  in  what 
exact  proportion  of  the  astounding  number  of  deaths  here  recorded,  the 
fatal  event  took  place  within  four  or  five  days,  or  even  one  day,  after  the 
operation.  We  should  also  entertain  a  slight  suspicion  that,  were  the 
dissections  of  these  cases  recorded,  a  few  might  have  exhibited  both  "  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,*'  and  "  fluidity  of  blood,"  although  they  took  place 
before  the  epoch  of  etherization. 

•'Out  of  89  cases  in  which  ovanotomy  had  been  either  performed  or  attempted, 
34  sunk,  or  nearly  4  in  every  10  patients  died. 

"  Out  of  65  cases,  collected  by  Dr.  Cor  mack,  in  which  the  operation  had  been 
perfected,  25  died,  or  between  3  and  4  out  of  every  10  patients  were  lost, 

**  Now  Malgaigne  has  shown,  that  out  of  852  amputations  of  the  extremities  of 
all  kinds  (including  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes),  which  were  performed  in  the 
Parisian  hospitals  from  1836  to  1841,  332  died,  or  about  4  out  of  every  10 
proved  fatal. 

"  Among  these,  out  of  201  amputations  of  the  thigh,  126  died,  or  6  in  every  10. 

  192         ...  leg,    106  died,  or  54   ...  10. 

91  ...  arm,   41  died,  or  4i   ...  10. 

Of  the  amputations  of  the  thigh,  in  46  cases  the  operation  was  performed  for 
severe  injury  of  the  limb :  of  these  34  died,  or  more  than  7  out  of  every  10. 

"  When  we  looked  to  the  results  of  aniputation  nearer  home,  the  results  were 
not  much  more  encouraging.  In  the  (Glasgow  Infirmary,  from  1795  to  1840, 
Dr.  Lawrie  has  shown  that  out  of  276  amputations  performed,  101  proved  fatal, 
or  nearly  4  in  10  died. 

*'Among  these,  out  of  128  amputations  of  the  thigh,  46  died,  or  3|  in  every  10. 

  62       ...  legs,  30  died,  or  5     ...  10. 

53       ...  arm,  21  died,  or  4i    ...  10. 

"  In  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  during  the  four  years  commencing  July  1839, 
there  occurred  72  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  shoulder-joint,  arm,  and  fore- 
arm. Of  these  72  patients,  37  recovered  and  35  died,— or  nearly  5  in  every  10. 
Of  these  amputations,  18  were  primary.  Out  of  4  primary  amputations  of  the 
leg,  1  patient  recovered  and  3  died.  Out  of  4  similar  amputations  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  1  recovered  and  3  died.  There  was  one  primary  amputation  of 
the  arm  ;  the  patient  died.  There  were  eight  primary  amputations  of  the  Uiigh ; 
all  the  eight  patients  died.    (See  Dr.  Peacock's  OflScial  Reports.) 

**  Mr.  Phillips  has  collected  the  histories  of  171  cases  in  which  the  larger  arteries 
of  the  body  were  tied :  of  these  57  died ;  or  about  3^  in  every  10.    Dr.  Inman 

*  Every  one  lui  heard  of  the  desth  of  a  celebrated  lady  of  rank,  wiUiin  a  few  houn  after  lb« 
removal  of  a  tmall  tumour  from  her  head,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
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has  coUected  199  cases  of  these  operations;  66  died,  or  about  3}  in  every  10.  Out 
of  40  cases  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  which  he  has  tabulated,  Is  proved 
fatal,  or  nearly  5  in  every  10  died. 

In  his  work  on  Hernia,  Sir  A.  Cooper  records  36  deaths  among  77  operations 
for  that  disease,  or  nearly  5  in  every  10  died.  Dr.  Ionian  has  collated  545  cases 
of  operation  for  hernia;  260  proved  fatal,  or  nearly  5  in  every  10  of  the  patients 
died. 

"  In  the  earlier  years  of  life  lithotomy  is  comparatively  a  safe  and  legitimate 
operation,  and  few  die.  But  it  is  quite  different  when  the  operation  is  submitted 
tu  at  40  years  of  age,  and  upwards.  At  and  above  this  term  of  life.  Dr.  Willis 
has  shown,  from  nimierous  statistical  returns,  that  from  2  to  5  out  of  every  10 
operated  upon  die. 

*•  Even  what  we  deem  slighter  operations,  are  sometimes  attended  by  no  incon- 
siderable danger  to  life.  Out  of  95  cases  of  excision  of  the  mamma,  referred 
to  in  Dr.  Cormack*s  Journal  for  February  1843,-20  died,  or  2  in  every  10.  In 
how  many  cases  of  the  remaining  75  would  the  disease  inevitably  return  and 
ultimately  destroy  the  patient } 

•*  Ovariotomy  then  is  fatal  in  the  proportion  of  about  35  or  40  in  every  100 
operated  upon ,  but  in  most  capital  operations  we  singly  have  as  high  or  even  a 
higher  mortality  than  35  or  40  per  cent.  Amputation  of  the  thigh  is  higher. 
So  is  amputation  of  the  arm.  Ligature  of  the  subclavian,  fur  aneurism,  is  higher. 
Tying  the  innominata  is  fatal  in  every  case.  The  operation  for  hernia  has  a 
higher  mortality.  Lithotomy  is  as  fatal  in  most  hands  after  the  middle  term 
of  life.  Even  amputation  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  is  scarcely  more  safe,  or  at 
all  events  as  many,  or  more,  die  after  amputation  of  the  leg,  in  the  hospital 
practice  of  Paris  and  Glasgow,  as  die  after  ovariotomy.*' 

Keeping  in  view  the  facts  now  detailed,  and  the  inferences  to  which 
they  obviously  lead,  we  may  state,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  three  cases  out  of  the  many  hnndred  of 
etherized  patients  subjected  to  capital  operations,  in  which  the  patients,  after 
the  departure  of  all  the  peculiar  effects  or  primary  symptoms  produced 
by  etherization,  such  as  sopor,  insensibility,  &c.,  succumbed  with  a  set 
of  other  and  equally  peculiar  secondary  symptoms,  well  known  to  surgeons, 
well  known  to  terminate  frequently  in  death,  and,  in  the  cases  in  question, 
presenting  not  one  peculiarity  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  ordinary 
cases  of  '*  sinking  from  shock,^*  On  the  other  side,  we  have  many  thousands 
of  instances  in  which  the  same  process  of  etherization  was  had  recourse  to, 
for  slight  operations,  such  as  extraction  of  teeth,  or  for  mere  experiment, 
and  in  which  all  the  same  primary  phenomena  of  etherization  were  as 
effectually  induced  as  in  the  others,  and  yet,  not  one  example  of  the  occur" 
rence  of  the  peculiar  secondary  symptoms  referred  to,  much  less  any 
instance  of  death.  If,  in  the  three  fatal  cases,  the  etherization  was,  in 
any  way,  the  source  of  these  peculiar  symptoms,  or  the  cause  of  death,  is 
it  not  most  extraordinary  that  in  the  other  thousands  of  instances,  it  should 
not  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  symptoms  which  in  these  three  cases 
preceded  death,  or  even  to  death  itself?  What  was  the  sole  peculiarity 
that  existed  in  the  two  sets  of  cases  that  had  relation  to  the  process  of 
etherization  ?  Only  the  important  one,  that  in  the  set  in  which  the  deaths 
supervened,  there  was  a  severe  operation,  and  in  the  other  there  was  not. 
Is  not  the  conclusion  irresistible — that  in  these  fatal  cases,  it  was  the  opera- 
tion,  not  the  ether  which  killed  the  patients  ? 
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In  adopting  ibis  condosion,  we  beg  to  fi;aard  onraelyeB  againat  the  im- 
putation of  denying  that  the  process  of  etherization  can  be  productiTe  of 
injurious  or  even  fatal  results.  We  belieye  that  it  both  can  and  will  be 
productive  of  both.  In  what  we  have  stated  we  have  been  merely  attempt- 
ing to  show,  that,  according  to  legitimate  reasoning,  we  are  not  justified 
in  attributing  the  particular  deaths  in  question,  to  etherization.  It  is  not, 
moreover,  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  presumed  to  act  in  these  cases, 
that  we  expect  ether  will  be  injurious  ;  but  in  its  immediate  and  primary 
effects,  as  by  inducing  axphyxia  and  coma,  from  improper  or  excessive 
administration.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  are  surprised  that  events  of 
this  kind  have  not  already  presented  themselves,  more  especially  as  the 
most  impure  alcoholic  ether  has  been  used  by  some  operators,  and  a  truly 
axphyxiating  apparatus  (viz.,  the  common  bladder  and  stop-cock,  without 
a  valve,)  by  others.  The  very  originator  of  the  plan.  Dr.  Jackson,  not 
only  contemplated  such  results,  but  even  considered  beforehand  the  best 
means  for  remedying  the  evils  when  they  should  occur.  He  recommends  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen  gas.  But  who  has  oxygen  gas  always  at  hand  1  And 
if  we  wait  to  prepare  it,  our  patient  may  probably  be  dead.  Sir  H.  Davy 
took  nitrous  oxide  when  he  had  nearly  axphyxiated  himself.  We  believe 
the  open  air,  sprinkling  with  cold  water,  and,  if  necessary,  the  artificial 
inflation  of  the  lungs  by  common  air,  are  all  that  will  be  requisite,  or  that 
can  be  done.  Very  probably,  also,  individuals  will  be  met  with  of  such 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies  as  to  suffer  injuriously,  and  even  fatally,  from  the 
primary  or  secondary  effects  of  the  ether,  even  where  the  process  was  best 
administered.  The  non-occurrence  hitherto  of  injury  or  death  from  any 
or  aU  of  these  causes  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  smgular  proof  of  the  in- 
nocuousness  of  etherization.  An  ingenious  and  learned  fnend  of  ours  in 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  the  medical  world  is  much  indebted,  and  who  thinks 
with  us  as  to  the  innocuousness  of  ether,  and  the  scientific  authority  of 
coroners'  juries,  supplies  us  with  an  amusing  analogical  illustration  of 
this  presumed  innocuousness,  which  we  will  here  ^ve.  The  argument,  it 
wiU  be  seen,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  mtoxication  by  Scotch 
whisky  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  analogous  to  the  intoxication  produced 
by  ether  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  If  the  analogy  is  denied,  the  argument 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  fact,  however,  is  curious,  and  here  it  is : 
•*  The  other  day  (says  our  correspondent)  I  found  on  inquiry,  that  since 
Dr.  Tait  has  been  surgeon  to  our  police  here,  not  less  than  27,000  people 
have  been  brought  to  the  police  offices  drunk,  and  deeply  so.  Of  these 
27,000,  three  only  have  died,  (except  in  metaphor,)  and  these  three  yVon 
exposure  to  cold,  &c.,  along  with  the  whisky.  This  is  one  death  in  9,000. 
Now,  could  you  give  27,000  black  draughts  to  27,000  patients,  and  show 
such  a  small  list  of  killed  and  wounded  ?  I  take  it  that  more  than  three 
would  abscond  fh>m  this  life  under  diarrhoea.  And  so  with  r^ard  to  any 
other  active  medicine.  Intoxication,  then,  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  therapeutic  states  we  can  induce !" 

But  as  this  is  a  somewhat  ticklish  line  of  alimentation  for  teetotallers, 
we  must  abandon  it ;  and  return  to  our  text,  with  a  word  or  two  on  the 
apocryphal  deaths  which  have  ensued  from  etherization,  and  which  have 
been  sufficiently  numerous  in  London  professional  gossip.  One  day  we 
had  death  from  asphyxia ;  another,  from  coma ;  another  from  hemoptysis ; 
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some  from  convulBions ;  a  few  from  pneumonia ;  and  one  or  two  from 
actual  incremation  or  explosion  through  the  accidental  firing  of  the 
etherial  yapour  within  the  air-passages !  We  have  not  had  time  to  in- 
yestigate  all  these  terrible  cases ;  but  we  may  state  that  we  traced  the  one 
which  seemed  the  best  authenticated — ^that  from  hemoptysis — from 
its  full-blown  majesty  in  after-dinner  gossip,  to  its  humble  source  in  the 
hospitaL  And  this  was  the  case,  as  the  man  himself  detailed  it  to  us :  a 
day  or  to  after  a  successful  operation  for  hernia,  under  etherization,  the 
man  pricked  his  gums  while  picking  his  teeth  with  a  pin :  and  it  was  the 
product  of  this  operation,  not  of  the  ether,  seen  in  the  spitting  pot  by  the 
patient's  bed-side,  that  was  bruited  about  town,  as  of  itself  sufficient  to 
settle  the  question  of  etherization  in  all  future  time !   Ex  una  discs. 

But  although  etherization  has  not  been  found  actually  to  kill,  or  even 
to  give  rise  to  any  results  seriously  injurious  to  the  patient,  it  may  never- 
theless have  disadvantages,  of  more  or  less  importance,  in  relation  to  the 
result  of  some  particular  operations,  or  in  relation  to  the  surgeon's  per- 
formance of  them.  We  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
points  of  this  kind,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  a  few 
of  them.  The  future  experience  of  surgeons  will,  no  doubt,  eventually 
settle  satisfactorily  all  that  is  doubtful  in  uiese  things  at  present. 

1.  In  operating  upon  persons  completely  etherized,  some  surgeons, 
from  the  impression  which  they  say  is  conveyed  to  them  as  if  they  were 
operating  on  the  dead  body,  fear  that  their  ancient  knowledge  may  prove 
at  fault  under  these  novel  circumstances,  and  that  their  han£i  may  forget 
their  wonted  cunning.  But  the  objection  is  invalid.  The  new  race  of  surgeons 
will  be  educated  in  ether,  that  is,  if  ether,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  is 
destined  to  become  an  established  power — the  medicamentum  doloris — ^in 
the  armamentarium  of  surgery ;  and,  surely  the  erudite  hand  of  a  Liston, 
or  of  any  other  of  our  admirable  operators,  will  soon,  like  the  dyer's, 
"be  subdued  to  that  it  works  in." 

2.  Some  surgeons  still  ding  to  the  old  notion,  that  the  feeling  of  pain, 
not  the  mere  expression  of  it,  during  surgical  operations,  is  beneficial  to 
the  patient,  a  promotive  of  recovery.  We  will  not  argue  with  such  ad- 
vocates any  more  than  with  the  eel-skinners.  We  say,  and  we  think,  with 
the  poet,  according  to  our  own  interpretation  of  his  words, — 

'*  Ponamus  nimios  gemitus :  flagrantior  aequo 
Non  debet  dolor  esse  viri,  nec  vulnere  major." 

But  to  put  out  of  the  question  aU  the  immediate  horrors,  the  mental 
misery  of  pain,  it  is  surely  monstrous  physiology  to  regard  it  as  anything 
less  than  a  most  enormous  practical  evil  in  surgery,  and  as,  in  itself,  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  grievous  results.  Any  one  who  doubts  this,  we  refer 
to  Mr.  Travers's  work,  already  so  largely  quoted.  He  devotes  one  whole 
section  to  the  illustration  of  the  dangerous  and  fatal  efiects  of  pain.  It 
commences  with  the  following  sentence :  "  Pain,  when  amounting  to  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  and  duration,  is  of  itself  destructive."  (p.  48.) 
And  ends  (nearly)  with  these  :  "  Pain,  in  excess,  exhausts  the  principle  of 
life,  so  that  either  its  continuance  without  intermission,  or  the  super- 
addition  of  the  slightest  shock  subsequent  to  its  endurance  for  a  certain 
period  is  fatal.    In  operations  protracted  hj  unforeseen  difficulties,  as  in 
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cases  of  lithotomy,  in  which  a  stone  is  of  such  magnitode  as  to  require 
crushing,  the  patient  has  hegun  to  die  upon  the  table."  (p.  56.)  So  hjr, 
then,  from  deprecating  the  abolition  of  pain,  on  scientific  grounds^  in 
surgical  operations,  we  are  justified,  by  all  science  and  all  philosophy, 
physiological  and  metaphysical,  as  well  as  by  experience,  in  regarding  it 
as  the  direct  source  of  much  safety  to  the  patients,  and  a  fruitful  preserrer 
of  life  itself.  And  here  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  suspicion  that  the 
fatal  results  of  two  of  the  cases  formerly  noticed,  might  possibly  have  been 
obyiated  had  the  patients  been  placed  under  the  full  influence  of  ether. 

Though,  then,  we  utterly  deny  that  pain  is,  in  any  case,  useful  per 
and  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  eschewed  wherever  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  in  certain  operations,  it  may  possibly 
be  productive  of  help  to  the  surgeon,  and  therefore  must  be  tolerated. 
The  operation  of  lithotrity  is  said  to  be  an  instance  in  point,  in  which  the 
surgeon,  while  extracting  the  foreign  body,  is  warned  by  the  pain,  against 
mistaking  a  fold  of  the  bladder  for  a  fragment  of  the  stone. 

3.  The  process  of  etherization  may  be  also  inexpedient  in  some  surgical 
operations,  on  account  of  the  unconsciousness  attending  it ;  the  voluntary 
acts  of  the  patient,  in  obedience  to  the  surgeon,  being  here  conducive  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  operation.  This  may  be  the  case  in  certain 
operations  about  the  throat  and  neck,  and  also  in  some  other  cases. 

4.  An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  practice  by  some  surgeons,  on 
account  of  the  influence  it  has  on  the  operator's  mind,  by  hurrying  him 
and  rendering  him  nervous,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  patient  may 
wake  up  at  any  moment.  This  would  be  an  objection  of  weight,  if  the 
insensibility  could  not  be  rendered  sufficiently  profound  and  permanent, 
which  we  believe  it  can,  in  almost  every  case. 

But  now,  having  given  to  surgery  and  to  surgeons,  as  in  duty  bound, 
the  lion's  share  of  our  article,  we  must,  before  concluding,  bestow  a  few 
of  our  pages  on  medicine  and  midwifery. 

Although  certainly  very  promising  in  contemplation,  and  although 
often  adopted,  in  various  forms,  by  physicians.  Pneumatic  Medicine  has 
never  been  productive  of  great  practical  benefits,  and  has  consequently 
never  thriven  lustily  with  practising  doctors.  The  most  vigorous  attempt 
ever  made  to  establish  it  as  a  branch  of  practice,  was  that  of  Dr.  Beddoes, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century :  but  the  brilliant  hopes  and  promises  of 
that  enthusiastic  genius,  died  with  him  and  have  not  been  since  revived. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  had  sundry  additions  to  his  modified  and  factitious 
airs,  or  vapours,  such  as  tar-smoke,  iodine,  chlorine,  &c.  &c. ;  and  one  of 
the  immortal  family  of  quacks  is  even  now  attempting  to  resuscitate  in 
London  the  old  favorite  practice  of  the  inhalation  of  vital  air,"  whidi 
once  had  so  many  partisans.  The  reintroduction  of  the  vapours  of  ether 
into  practice,  under  its  present  mighty  patronage,  is  likely  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  pneumatic  medicine  generally :  we  hope  it  wiU ;  as  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  holds  out  to  us  not  a  little  promise  of  good.  Formerly, 
it  was  employed  solely  for  its  direct  infiuence  on  the  air-passages.  It 
ma^,  possibly,  be  still  found  useful  in  this  way ;  but  the  point  of  view  in 
which  we  are  now  regarding  it,  is  in  relation  to  its  secondary  effects  on 
the  nervous  system  and  the  blood,  when  administered  so  as  to  induce 
insensibility. 
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There  are  a  good  many  cases  in  which  this  application  of  ether  is  likely 
to  be  useful;  in  several  it  has  been  already  tried,  and  in  some  with  beneficial 
effects.  In  most  cases  of  violent  pain,  when  the  pain  is  persistent,  it 
seems  to  deserve  a  trial.  In  pains  of  a  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  kind  it 
holds  out  great  promise  of  benefit ;  and  in  several  of  such  cases,  its  utility 
has  been  already  proved.  In  a  case  of  neuralgia  related  in  the  '  Gazette 
des  H6pitaux,'  the  pain  was  removed  "  as  if  by  enchantment,"  and  did  not 
return  for  some  time.  We  have  heard  of  similar  cases  in  this  country. 
In  a  case  of  colica  pictonum,  M.  Bouvier,  of  Paris,  used  it  with  great 
benefit.  This  case  had  resisted  the  ordinary  means  of  purgatives,  warm 
baths,  opium,  etc.,  for  three  days.  On  being  etherized,  the  patient  slept 
forty  minutes  and  awaked  free  from  pain ;  he  remained  in  this  state  for 
three  hours,  then  slept  for  two  hours  more,  and  passed  a  good  night. 
The  pains  did  not  return.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.,  15  Feb.)  Dymnenorrhcea  is 
one  of  the  diseases  in  which  we  should  expect  most  benefit  from  ether. 
We  know  of  four  or  five  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used ;  and  here  the 
relief  was  immediate  and  complete.  M.  Bouvier  tried  ether  in  a  case  of 
puerperal  mania,  with  very  beneficial  results.  In  this  case  there  had  been 
no  sleep  for  a  fortnight  before  using  the  ether :  its  use  was  followed  on 
two  occasions  by  quiet,  if  not  sleep  (un  calme  de  quelques  heures.  Ibid,) 
M.  Jobert  also  employed  it  in  a  case  of  simple  insanity,  with  the  effect  of 
inducing  sleep  and  restoring  (temporarily)  a  state  of  rationality ;  no  ill 
effects  followed.  The  remedy  was  also  tried  in  a  case  of  recent  hysterical 
mania  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  sleep, 
after  prolonged  wakefulness.  Do  not  these  results  justify  us  in  expecting 
etherization  to  be  an  important  therapeutical  means  in  insanity  ? 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  though  we  must  still  admit  the 
general  justice  of  the  opinion  given  by  Davy  fifty  years  since,  we  trust  the 
events  just  detailed  justify  us  in  believing  that  we  have  made  some  real  pro- 
gress since  his  time.  "  Pneumatic  chemistry  in  its  application  to  medicine 
is  an  art  in  its  infancy,  weak,  almost  useless,  but  apparently  possessed  of 
capabilities  of  improvement.  To  be  rendered  strong  and  mature,  it  must  be 
nourished  by  facts,  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  cautiously  directed  in  the 
application  of  its  powers  by  rational  scepticism." — (Researches,  p.  558-9.) 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  etherization,  as  it  regards  the 
crafts  of  the  Chirurgeon  and  Physician,  respectively,  it  becomes,  in  the 
last  place,  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  do  like  justice  to  the  midwives,  mas- 
culine and  feminine.  But,  alas,  if  our  liberality  towards  surgery  in 
respect  of  space  has  made  us  stingy  towards  the  doctors,  we  fear  it  must 
make  us  seem  shabbier  still  anent  our  good  friends  the  Howdies.  And 
this  is  especially  unfortunate  and  no  less  unfair,  seeing  that  the  very 
field  of  their  daily  and  hourly  laboura  is  pain.  While  their  brethren  deal 
in  this  commodity  only  occasionally  and  as  an  exception,  the  midwives,  at 
least  in  these  days  and  these  lands  of  civilization,  live  entirely  on  the 
traffic.  To  encourage  ether,  then,  the  queller  of  pain,  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  ruin  the  trade  utterly.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here  any  more 
than  in  ordinary  commerce  ;  there  would  only  be  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  commodity,  not  an  abolition  of  the  remunerating  process.  And 
doubtless,  our  good  friend,  Professor  Simpson>  who  must  be  held  respon- 
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Bible  for  the  present  sacrilegious  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  primal 
curse  on  womankind,  like  a  legitimate  and  faithful  son  of  Apollo  and 
Lucina,  as  he  is,  was  well  aware  of  this  before  he  set  about  preaching 
ihe  crusade  of  obstetrical  etherization  to  his  brethren.  And,  Terily, 
the  craft  is  here  in  no  danger ;  even  if  the  Professor's  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations should  be  realized,  which  we  are  told  go  to  this  extent, — that 
fifty  years  hence  ether  will  be  so  universal  in  midwifery  that  pain  will  be 
the  exception  not  the  rule,  and  that  the  mothm  of  future  men  will  bring 
forth,  not  in  the  travail  and  the  woe  of  the  mortal  couch,  but  in  Elyaian 
dreams  on  beds  of  asphodel !  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
surpassing  interest — need  we  not  say,  of  delightful  wonder — to  know 
that  already,  by  means  of  etherization,  many  women  have  been  freed 
from  all  the  pains  and  perils  of  childbed,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Simpecm 
and  his  followers.  In  a  communication  which  we  have  received  from 
Edinburgh,  dated  the  22d  of  March,  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  he  had,  up 
to  that  date,  used  etherization  some  forty  or  fifty  times,  with  the  most 
perfect  safety  and  success.  We  understand  that  he  has  kept  it  up  /or 
hours, — ^in  one  woman  four,  in  another  six  hours, — ^without  the  foetal  heart 
varying  above  ten  or  twelve  beats  during  the  whole  time,  the  mothers  in 
both  cases  recovering  perfectly,  and  both,  of  course,  astonished  at  being 
delivered  without  being  aware  of  it.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Simpson,  in 
making  these  statements,  still  inculcates  caution  in  the  use  of  the  new 
means ;  justly  regarding  all  his  own  trials  hitherto,  bold  as  they  are,  as 
merely  experimental,  and  as  only  first-fruits  which,  however  delightful 
and  promising,  may  not  be  the  positive  harbingers  of  an  abundant  and 
a  wholesome  harvest. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  etherizadon  to  midwifery,  is  much  more 
complex  than  in  the  case  either  of  surgery  or  medicine.  In  the  former,  we 
have,  generally  speaking,  but  to  consider  its  safety  and  its  capacity  of 
destroying  pain ;  in  midwifery  we  have  to  take  into  account  numerous 
important  muscular  actions,  refiex  and  voluntary,  and  to  consider  and  de- 
termine how  far  these  are  intefered  with  by  the  ether,  and  whether  its 
interference  is  calculated  to  modify  injuriously,  or  to  impede,  movements 
essential  to  the  parturient  process.  It  is  well  known  that  the  muscular 
efforts  involved  in  the  act  of  parturition  are  partly  voluntary,  though  mainly 
reflex  and  autonuitic ;  and  it  must  have  been  felt,  previously  to  actual 
trial,  to  be  a  very  doubtfxd  problem,  whether  a  means  having  the  power 
to  destroy,  for  the  time,  all  volitional  acts,  might  not  interfere  most  seri- 
ously with  the  expulsive  process.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  learned 
in  these  matters ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  whole  parturient  process, 
has  as  vet  been  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  analysed  by  obstetricians  as  to 
make  the  present  point  one  of  easy  solution.  At  any  rate,  we  have  not 
room  at  present  to  enter  upon  its  discussion ;  and  we  will,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  remarking,  as  we  remarked  in  the  case  of  suigical 
operations,  that,  in  the  actual  stage  of  the  inquiry  at  which  we  are  ar- 
rived, we  must  be  more  guided  by  experience  than  reasoning.  Assuredly, 
if  the  parturient  act  could  be  equally  well— or  nearly  as  well — accom- 
plished under  the  influence  of  ether  as  without  it,  and  if  ^e  after  results 
were  equally  good  in  both  cases,  there  would  be  no  further  question  as  to 
the  em^oyment  of  etherization  in  midwifery.  Our  wives  would  have  it,  in 
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spite  of  the  doctors, — aye,  whether  there  were  law  or  Scripture  in  its 
favour.  But  the  new  means  here,  as  in  surgery,  is  only  still  on  its  trial ; 
and  it  will,  probably,  be  some  time  before  the  final  verdict  is  returned. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  all  the  evidence  hitherto  pub« 
lished  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  etherization  in 
midwifery ;  and  we  think  accoucheurs  are  not  simply  justified  in  making 
trial  of  the  ether  in  protracted  labours  accompanied  with  great  sufiering, 
but  that  it  is  their  duty  to  try  it— or,  at  least,  to  propose  tne  trial  of  it  to 
their  patients.  They  may  safely  state  the  fact  that,  hitherto,  not  only  no 
death,  but  no  untoward  event  whatever,  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
new  practice,  while  the  relief  afibrded  by  it  has  been  uniformly  great. 
Our  present  experience,  to  be  sure,  is  not  large,  being,  as  far  as  we  know, 
only  the  forty  or  fifty  cases  above  referred  to  as  occurring  in  Professor 
Simpson's  practice,  five  cases  detailed  by  M.  Dubois  to  the  French 
Academy ;  and  a  few  others  in  our  own  and  the  foreign  journals. 

M.  Dubois's  opinion  is,  on  the  whole,  not  in  favour  of  the  employment 
of  ether  in  midwifery,  although  he  admits  that  ho  has  seen  no  ill  effects 
that  he  could,  with  certainty,  attribute  to  it.  He  thinks,  "that  it  should 
be  restrained  to  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  the  nature  of  which  ulte- 
rior experience  will  better  allow  us  to  determine."  He,  however,  con« 
fesses  that  the  result  of  the  cases  he  has  treated  in  this  manner  have 
lessened  the  fears  with  which  be  originally  entered  on  the  trial.  We  leave 
the  Professor  and  the  Baron— the  doughty  champions  and  learned  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Obstetrics  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh — ^to  fight  the  battle 
between  them.  Time,  at  least,  will  ere  long  determine  which  of  the  two 
is  in  the  right.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  neither  is  absolutely  so ; 
and  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  of  clashing  opinions,  the 
truth  lies  between. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Dubois  from 
his  experience  m  obstetrical  etherization. 

"  From  my  foregoing  observations  on  the  subject  of  ether,  considered  in  its 
applicatioa  to  cases  of  midwifery,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  drawing  the  following 
conclasions : 

ist.  That  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  the  power  of  preventing  pain  during 
obstetric  operations ; 


3d.  That  the  state  of  ebriety  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  does  not 
suspend  uterine  contraction  when  the  latter  is  decidedly  set  in,  aud  takes  place  at 
short  intervals ;  and  that  it  does  not  impede  the  synergetic  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

**4th.  That  the  state  of  ebriety  appears  to  lessen  the  natural  resistance  which 
the  perinaeal  muscles  oppose  to  the  expulsion  of  the  head. 

5th.  That  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  not  appeared  to  exert  any  bad  influence 
over  the  life  or  health  of  the  child.*'  (Lancet,  March  6.) 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  numerous  and  varied  forms  of  apparatus 
that  have  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  administration  of  ether. 
Our  readers  must  be  sufficientiy  acquainted  with  them,  as  they  have  been 
almost  all  both  described  and  figured  in  the  weekly  journals.  The  most 
ordinary  type  of  these  is  that  figured  in  Mr.  Robinson's  useful  pamphlet, 

xLvi.-xxm.  *17 
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vhich  has  at  leafit  the  merit  of  success  in  its  farour,  as  we  beliere  Mr. 
Rohinson  has  made  more  extensive  use  of  etherization  in  his  own  practice 
than  any  other  dentist  in  London,  and  has  also  been  mnch  employed  by 
the  surgeons  in  administering  ether  in  their  more  important  operations. 
One  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Mr.  Robinson's,  but  with  what  we  con- 
sider as  an  improyement  in  the  mouth-piece,  and  in  the  regulating  Talres, 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Squire,  and  is  lilso  much  used.  It  is  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Liston  in  University  College  Hospital,  and  also  in  his 
private  practice.  Mr.  Startin's  apparatus  is  on  a  somewhat  different 
principle,  the  air  having  to  pass  through  water  before  it  becomes  charged 
with  the  etherial  vapour.  It  seems  to  answer  well,  and  is  the  apparatus 
that  has  been  chiefly  employed  at  King's  College  Hospital.  Mr.  Tracy,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  has  introduced  one  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  has  htea 
used  successfully  by  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital  in  their  numerous 
operations.  There  are  many  others,  planned  by  Mr.  Smee,  Mr.  Weiss, 
etc.  etc.  Dr.  Snow's  apparatus,  that  which  has  been  principally  used  atSt« 
George's,  has  the  important  advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  know 
exactly  the  strength  of  the  vapour  administered,  and  to  regulate  its 
quantity,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  fluid  ether  consumed. 
For  a  figure  of  this  apparatus,  and  for  important  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  etherization  should  be  generally  conducted,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  '  Medical  G^ette,'  of  March  19. 

On  reaching  this,  which  we  had  looked  to  as  the  goal  of  our  labours  for 
the  present,  and  finding  that  there  still  remained  a  small  portion  of  our 
allotted  space  unoccupied,  we  at  first  thought  of  filling  it  with  a  summary 
of  the  most  important  conclusions  supplied  by  all  that  precedes,  and  also 
such  general  inferences  and  deductions  as  might  appear  to  us  to  be  justified 
by  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  etherization.  On  reflection, 
however,  we  feel  that  such  an  attempt  would  have  the  appearance  of  giving 
to  what  we  have  written  an  aspect  of  greater  formahty  and  completeness 
than  it  deserves,  and  tend  to  divest  it  of  that  sketchy  and  fragmentary 
character  to  which  alone  it  can  lay  claim.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  be 
able  to  substitute  for  such  generalities,  which,  at  the  present  time,  must  be 
necessarily  imperfect,  some  extracts  from  three  important  papers  on  our  sub- 
ject, whicn  have  only  reached  us  since  the  preceding  article  was  in  type. 
The  first  two  of  these  give  us  the  views  of  two  very  eminent  physiologists, 
on  the  physiological  action  of  ether,  which  we  have  merely  hinted  at  in  the 
preceding  pages,  (see  p.  555).  The  third  is  valuable,  partly  on  the  tame 
account,  but  principally  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

I.  Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Inhalation  of  Ether  on  the  Nervous 
System  of  Animals.    By  F.  A.  Longet. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  important  memoir  that  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  ether.  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  few  of  the  genend 
propositions  in  which  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  summed  up. 

1.  In  etherized  animals,  there  is  absolute  momentary  suspension  of 
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sensibility,  as  well  in  all  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  usually  sensitive, 
as  in  the  nervous  trunks  themselves. 

6.  The  action  of  ether  on  the  nervous  system  is  much  more  directly 
and  completely  stupefying  than  alcohol,  which  merely  renders  the  sensi- 
bility more  obtuse  without  suspending  it  entirely,  at  least  in  the  nervous 
centres. 

7.  Ether  abolishes,  momentarily,  but  completely,  the  excito-motor,  or 
reflex  action  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  medulla  oblongata ;  and  conse- 
quently acts  in  an  opposite  manner  to  strychnine  and  opium,  which 
exalt  it. 

9.  The  functions  of  the  encephalic  centres  always  are  suspended  before 
those  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  return  before  them. 

10.  Ether  supplies  a  new  means  of  isolating,  in  the  living  animal,  the 
seat  of  general  sensibility  from  the  seat  of  the  intellect  and  wiU. 

11.  In  animals,  we  can  so  graduate  the  action  of  ether  as  to  produce,  at 
will,  two  stages,  which  I  name — 1,  Etherization  of  the  cerebral  lobes; — 2, 
Etherization  of  the  annular  protuberance,* 

13.  Ether  is  only  preventive  of  pain  when  it  acts  on  the  annular 
protuberance. 

14.  In  animals  which  have  suffered  etherization  of  the  annular  protu- 
berance, this  organ  always  recovers  its  functions  as  the  perceptive  centre 
of  tactile  impressions,  before  it  becomes  itself  a  sensible  organ. f 

15.  The  course  of  the  phenomena  of  etherization  is  far  from  being  the 
same  in  men  as  in  animals. 

16.  The  process  of  de-etherization  of  the  annular  protuberance  may  be- 
gin while  etherization  of  the  cerebral  lobes  stiU  continues :  this  explains 
the  cries  that  take  place  towards  the  end  of  some  operations  which  com- 
mence amid  the  most  perfect  quiet, — cries^  however,  of  which  the  patient 
retains  no  recollection  on  awaking. 

1 7.  The  true  chirurgical  period  corresponds  to  that  of  etherization  of 
the  annular  protuberance,  or  absolute  insensibility. 


*  The  foUowIng  are  the  phenomena  In  aniinalg  (dogi  and  rabbits)  which  M.  Longet  eonsldert  at 
•howing  the  etherisation  of  these  two  parti  respectively  : 

**  1.  In  etberiaation,  when  the  animal  is  no  longer  able  to  sUnd.  it  falls  on  its  side  stupefied,  and  then 
sinks  into  a  profound  sleep,  is  no  longer  conscious  of  external  impressions*  or  able  to  perform  any 
▼olunury  motions ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  still  cries,  and  also  winces  on  being  pinched,  but 
without  awaking^  so  as  to  react,  in  an  efficient  and  voluntary  manner*  against  the  external  violence : 
this  stage  of  the  process  I  call  ttherizatUm  nf  the  eertbrtU  lobet,  and  of  the  other  paru  of  the  encephalon 
except  the  annular  protuberance  and  nudulla  oblongata  (le  bulbe  rachidien). 

**9.  When*  in  the  further  continuance  of  etherisation*  the  animals  no  longer  cry*  or  move*  or  feel, 
even  when  the  most  sensitive  part  of  their  nervous  system  is  twitched  or  torn ;  I  call  this  stage 
ethtritatkm  cf  ths  annulat  proiubtrmnee,  the  effiscts  of  which  are  united  to  those  of  the  preceding 
stage.** 

t  Recouvre  to^Jours  son  idle  de  centre  perctptlf  des  impressions  tactUes,  avant  de  redevenir  lui- 
mAme  organe  sensible. 


*  Cerebellum,  tnbercula  qoadrlgenina,  corpora  striata,  thaUuni  eptld. 
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18.  For  some  time  after  the  fkcalty  of  sensation  is  restored  in  etherised 
animals,  there  is  transient  exaltation  of  the  sensibility. 

20.  At  a  particular  period  of  the  experiments,  the  blood  becomes  shnoet 
black  in  the  arteries  :  inaennbility  (dways  shows  itself  previously  to  thii 
occurrence. 

21.  If,  after  the  point  of  total  insensibility,  inhalation  is  continued,  the 
animals  (rabbits),  cceteris  paribus,  die  within  the  space  of  from  six  to 
twelve  minutes. 

22.  On  the  contrary,  on  mixing  a  greater  quantity  of  air  with  the 
Tapour,  the  period  of  insensibilty  may  be  kept  up  a  long  time  (three 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  more)  without  injury  to  the  animal's  life. 

23.  Ether  introduced  into  the  stomach  does  not  produce  insensibility 
in  animals. 

24.  In  etherization,  the  functions  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system 
appear  to  be  oyer-excited,  and  this  system  appears  to  become  a  sort  of 
diverticulum  for  the  nervous  power  which  has^  for  the  time,  abandoned 
the  cerebrospinal  system, 

25.  The  death  of  etherized  animals  is>  perhaps,  owing  to  a  sort  of 
asphyxia  originating  particularly  in  the  respiratory  nervous  centre  {Je 
centre  nerveux  rSspiratoire.) — Archives  de  M6d,,  Mars,  1847. 

II.  On  the  Effects  of  inhalation  of  Ether  on  the  nervous  centres. 
By  M.  Floubens. 

M.  Flourens'  experiments  were  made  on  dogs.  After  the  animals  were 
rendered  insensible  by  the  inhalation,  the  spinal  marrow  and  medolU 
oblongata  were  laid  bare  and  submitted  to  excitation  and  injury  of  vsriooi 
kinds.  The  experiments  were— 1,  on  the  spinal  marrow;  2,  on  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  3,  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  death.  1^ 
following  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  each  of  the  -first  two  seria  of 
experiments,  and  also  from  the  whole. 

"  Ether  has  the  faculty  of  destroying  temporarily,  in  the  spinal  msrrov, 
the  principle  of  sensitiveness*  (principe  du  sentiment)  and  motion.  The 
principle  of  sensitiveness  always  disappears  first.  When  the  effect  of  the 
ether  passes  ofi*,  the  spinal  marrow  recovers  its  ordinary  powers." 

Under  the  action  of  ether,  the  nervous  centres  lose  their  powers  in  ^^ 
gular  succession ;  first,  the  cerebral  lobes  lose  theirs,  viz.,  the  intellect; 
next,  the  cerebellum  loses  its,  viz.,  the  power  of  regulating  locomotion ; 
thirdly,  the  spinal  marrow  loses  the  principle  of  sensitiveness  and  of 
motion  ;  the  medulla  oblongatK  still  retains  its  functions,  and  the  animal 
continues  to  live:  with  loss  of  power  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  life  is  lost. 

It  in  impossible  [continues  M.  Flourens]  to  observe  a  single  case  of  etbeiia- 
tion  without  being  struck  with  the  similarity  of  its  phenomena  totbo6eofasDbjxii| 
I  subjected  two  dogs  to  the  simplest  form  of  asphyxia,  by  confining  them  in  a  limited 

*  Wt  purpoMly  ttM  this  Icti  common  word,  and  abo  givt  the  original,  for  ftar  of  mitktdtag. 
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c^aantity  of  atmospheric  air.  The  resalt  was,  a  state  of  asphyxia  similar  to  etheriza- 
tion. On  baring  the  spinal  marrow,  the  animals  felt  nothing,  nor  did  they  when 
the  sensorial  portions  (parties  sensoriales)  of  the  cord  were  pricked  or  cut.  On 
pinching  the  motor  portions,  there  were  only  a  few  feeble  muscular  contractions. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  real  relation,  a  marked  analogy,  between  etherization  and 
asphyxia.  But  in  ordinary  asphyxia,  the  nervous  system  loses  its  powers  under 
the  action  of  black  or  deoxygenated  blood,  while,  in  etherization,  it  loses  them, 
in  the  first  place,  under  the  direct  action  of  the  ether.  This  is  the  only  difference; 
for  in  both,  there  is  the  same  loss  of  sensitiveness  (sentiment)  and  voluntary 
motion,  the  same  continuance,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  respiratory  movements, 
— in  a  word,  the  same  survival  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis.  In 
this  way,  etherization  lays  open  to  us  the  true  mechanism  of  asphyxia,  in  other 
words,  the  tucceaive  death  of  the  nervous  centres  in  asphyxia.  And  it  is  in  this 
successive  progress  of  the  death  of  the  nervous  centres,  that  the  ^reat  value  of 
these  new  experiments  consists.  Etherization,  like  mechanical  experiment,  isolates 
respectively,  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  co-ordination  of  muscular  motions, 
sensibility,  mobility,  life.  In  the  etherized  animal,  one  point  alone — nodus  vitalU 
— survives;  and  while  it  survives,  all  other  parts  live,  at  least,  with  a  latent  life, 
and  are  capable  of  resuming  their  complete  life  {leur  vie  entikre.^  This  point 
dead,  all  dies."   {Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,  20  Mart,  1847.) 

At  the  sacrifice  of  excluding  other  important  matter  from  oar  pages, 
we  will  also  here  transcribe  the  greater  portion  of  a  valuahle  paper  of 
Dr.  Snow,  that  has  only  this  day  (March  26)  appeared  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  paper  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
Dr.  Snow  has  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  etherizar 
tion,  and  has  had  much  practical  experience  in  applying  the  agent. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  several  passages  in  Dr.  Snow's  paper  go  to 
the  elucidation  of  points  but  slightly  or  doubtfully  touched  on  by  our- 
selves in  our  article.  One  paragraph  on  the  psychological  phenomena" 
will  be  found  to  have  an  interestmg  relation  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Longet  and  Flourens. 

III.   On  the  Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  Ether. 
By  John  Snow,  m.d. 

*'  In  those  instances  in  which  I  have  watched  tlie  pupil  of  the  eye  narrowly,  I 
have  observed  it  to  dilate,  as  the  patient  is  getting  under  the  influence  of  the 
vapour.  This  dilatation  is,  however,  but  transitory,  and  the  pupil  usually  be- 
comes somewhat  contracted,  and  tiie  eye  turned  up,  as  in  sleep,  as  soon  as  the 
patient  becomes  insensible  to  pain.  The  breathing  at  the  same  time  becomes 
deep,  slow,  and  regular,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  voluntary  motion  and  a  relax- 
ation of  the  muscles,  the  orbicularis  muscle  ceasing  to  contra^  again  on  the  eye- 
lids being  raised  by  the  finger.  An  operation  may  be  commenced  in  this  condi- 
tion of  toe  patient,  with  confidence  that  he  will  remain  as  passive  as  a  dead 
subject.  This  having  been  found  to  be  tlie  case,  in  order  to  maintain  the  insen- 
sibility without  further  increasing  it,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  partly  turning  the  two- 
way  tap  to  dilute  the  vapour;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  by  tumin£^  it  about 
half  way,  so  as  to  admit  an  e^ual  quantity  of  external  air,  and  reduce  the  vapour 
to  about  25  per  cent.,  that  object  has  been  attained :  but  more  extensive  expe. 
rience  is  required  on  this  point,  and  perhaps  the  proportion  required  may  vary 
in  different  patients.   This  method  of  continuing  a  more  diluted  vapour  I  have 
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found  to  keep  up  the  insensibility  better  than  leaving  off  tbe  process  and  remn- 
ing  it  by  turns.  But  if  the  respiration  becomes  too  slow,  or  at  all  stertoroofl^  cr 
if  the  pulse  becomes  very  small  or  feeble,  the  nostrils  should  be  at  once  liberated, 
and  the  admission  of  fresh  air  will  afford  immediate  relief.  I  should  think  it 
unsafe  to  fasten  a  mask  on  the  ftice,  by  means  of  a  strap  and  buckle  going  behind 
the  head,  or  to  use  any  means  that  would  interfere  with  the  instantaneous  admis- 
sion of  air,  for  on  one  occasion  I  saw  an  animal  killed  by  ether  by  a  mooientaiy 
delav.  It  was  placed  in  a  small  glass  jar,  and  when  it  appeared  to  have  had  as 
mucn  of  the  vapour  as  it  could  bear,  1  attempted  to  take  it  out,  but  could  pot 
reach  it  with  my  fingers,  and  whilst  turning  round  for  some  means  of  extricatiog 
ity  it  expired. 

**  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  in  which  the  pulse  was  carefully  noticed,  it 
increased  in  frequency  during  the  inhalation,  often  very  much,  becoming  as  ftv- 
quent  as  180  in  the  minute  in  some  patients  in  whom,  from  debility,  it  was 
frequent  before  the  process  began.  Generally  the  pulse  has  also  become  smaller 
and  more  feeble.  In  one  instance,  that  of  a  lady  reduced  in  strength  by  malig- 
nant disease,  it  became  smaller,  but  not  more  frequent ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ioba- 
lation  was  discontinued,  it  became  fuller  and  stronger  than  before  the  inhaUtioo 
began.  The  pulse  generally  recovers  its  volume  almost  directly  tbe  inhaladoo  b 
discontinued;  in  several  instances,  as  in  the  above,  becoming  stronger  than 
before  ;  but  it  remains  frequent  for  some  minutes. 

.  •  •  ■  • 

"  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  depressing  effect  of  the  inhalation  was 
considerable,  and  was  not  followed  by  reaction  directly  it  was  discontinued.....  A 
lady,  41  years  of  age,  in  pretty  ^ood  general  health,  the  patient  of  Dr.  Fredenck 
Bird,  inhaled  ether  on  the  occasion  of  havine  a  tumour  removed  connected  witi^ 
the  external  generative  organs.  She  inhaled  for  eight  minutes,  during  whtoi 
time  it  was  observed  that  the  respiration  was  feeble  and  slow.  The  pulse,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  about  natural  before  the  inhalation,  became  feeble  aw 
very  frequent,  and  the  patient  began  to  struggle  as  if  suffering  from  want « 
breath;  the  process  was  discontinued,  although  she  did  not  appear  inseonhl^f 
and  the  operation  was  commenced.  She  flinched  and  cried  out  at  the  fii^ 
incision,  although  she  did  not  aflerwards  remember  the  pain.  She  became 
very  faint  during  the  operation,  although  there  was  but  little  loss  of  blood,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  brandy,  and  lower  the  head  to  the  horizontal  posture. 
Ck>n8ciousness  soon  returned,  and  as  some  sutures  were  made  in  the  skin,  she 
spoke  coolly  of  beginning  to  feel  a  little  pain.  The  feeling  of  faintness  continoed 
more  or  less  all  night,  but  her  recovery  was  very  good.  The  apparatus  in  this 
instance  was  placed  in  water  at  70**,  being  lower  than  the  temperature  of  tbe 
room.  Two  nuid  ounces  of  ether  were  put  in,  and  three  drachms  remaioed ; 
consequently  13  drachms  were  inhaled,  equal  to  about  709  cubic  inches  of 
and  as  it  was  washed  ether,  each  1 15  cubic  inches  would  be  combined  with  100 
cubic  inches  of  air;  consequently  only  about  616  cubic  inches  of 
breathed,  making  1325  cubic  inches  of  air  and  vapour:  but  in  eight  minutes »e 
patient  ought  to  nave  breathed  about  2400  cubic  inches  of  air  alone.  The  ether 
m  this  instance  appeared  to  act  as  a  sedative  to  the  function  of  respiration*  sO" 
the  small  amount  of  air  breathed  may  perhaps  account  for  the  depressing  efiecti 

"  In  two  or  three  instances  there  have  been  some  struggling  and  a  distended 
state  of  the  superficial  veins,  the  skin  being  rather  purple,  and  the  conjunctivie 
somewhat  injected.  In  one  instance  this  seemed  to  arise  from  cough  being  tf- 
cited  by  the  vapour,  on  account  of  the  bronchial  membrane  being  in  an  irriuWe 
state,  and  in  the  others  I  believe  it  arose  from  obstructed  respiration,  which  w 
future  may  be  avoided,  rather  than  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  vapour.  By  Ibe 
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kindness  of  the  surgeons  to  St.  Greorge*s  hospital^  I  have  bad  tlie  honour  of  giv- 
ing the  vapour  of  ether  at  thirteen  surgical  operations— most  of  them  im|)ortant 
ones — in  the  hospital  during  the  last  six  weeks,  having  the  valuable  advice  of 
the  surgeons,  and  occasionally  also  of  one  or  two  of  the  physicians  to  the  hospital, 
to  aid  me  in  so  giving  it.  It  has  been  successful  in  altogetlier  preventing  pain 
in  all  the  cases  but  one  or  two,  and  even  in  these  there  was  but  very  little  of 
the  pain  that  there  otherwise  would  have  been ;  and  there  have  been  no  ill  effects 
of  any  kind  following  the  inhalation  of  the  ether.  I  allude  to  these  cases  to  re- 
mark tliat  five  of  the  patients  were  children  of  various  ages,  from  the  fifth  year 
upwards,  and  that  they  inhaled  more  easily  than  the  adults  generally  did ;  that 
they  were  more  quickly  affected,  generally  becoming  quite  insensible  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  and  always  without  any  of  the  struggling  which  sometimes  occurred 
in  the  adults.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  from  close  observation,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  difference  has  not  arisen  strictly  from  a  dif- 
ferent effect  of  ether  on  subjects  of  different  ages,  but  from  a  cause  within  our 
control.  The  same  inhaler  was  used  in  all,  consequentl)^  the  tubes  were  wider 
in  proportion  for  children  than  for  adults.  I  have  described  all  the  passages  of 
the  apparatus  as  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  such  is 
the  description  rather  of  what  1  wanted,  than  of  any  instrument  I  have  used. 
Valves  and  tubes  such  as  were  already  in  existence  have  been  made  use  of,  and 
the  caliber  in  some  part  of  its  extent  has  always  been  contracted  to  half  an  inch, 
and  this  I  consider  only  enough  for  a  child,  but  not  for  the  adult  As  only  half, 
and  often  not  so  much  as  Italf,  of  what  is  inhaled  is  air,  it  is  particularly  requisite 
that  the  tubes  sliould  be  wide.  I  am  now  getting  elastic  tubes,  valves  and 
mouth-tubes,  made  purposely  for  the  apparatus,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, as  wide,  in  fact,  as  the  barrel  of  a  fowlinr-piece,  and  intend  to  give  ether 
as  fair  a  trial  in  adults  as  hitherto,  I  believe,  it  has  had  in  children  only.  The 
pipe  admitting  air  to  the  ether  will  be  five- eighths,  and  all  the  passages  for  the 
air  expanded  by  vapour,  three  quarters  of  an  mcb  in  diameter.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  the  tubes  lar^r  than  the  trachea,  but 
something  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  interior  of 
the  tubes, 

"  With  respect  to  the  psychological  phenomena  produced  by  ether,  I  have  ob- 
served that  consciousness  seems  to  be  lost  before  the  sensibility  to  pain,  and  if 
an  operation  is  commenced  in  this  stage,  the  patient  will  flinch,  and  even  utter 
cries,  and  give  expressions  of  pain,  but  will  not  remember  it,  and  will  assert  that 
he  has  felt  none.  Metaphysicians  have  distinguished  between  sensibility  and 
perception — between  mere  sensation  and  the  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  that 
sensation,  though  the  two  functions  have,  as  they  supposed,  always  been  combined. 
Ether  seems  to  decompose  mental  phenomena  as  galvanism  decomposes  chemical 
compounds,  allowing  us  to  analyse  them,  and  showing  that  the  metaphysicians 
were  right.  During  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  consciousness,  whicu  first  de- 
parted, eenerally  returns  first,  and  the  curious  phenomenon  is  witnessed  of  a  pa- 
tient talking,  oflen  quite  rationally,  about  the  most  indifferent  matters,  whilst  nis 
body  is  being  cut  or  stitched  by  the  surgeon.  I  have  never  seen  this  insensibility 
to  pain  durine  the  conscious  state  except  where  consciousness  had  been  previously 
suspended.  In  the  paper  on  the  capillary  circulation,  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette/ 
to  which  I  have  alludea  above,  I  offered  tlie  opinion  that  the  pain  of  inflammation 
depended  on  a  great  increase  of  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  inflamed  part. 
Under  the  influence  of  ether  we  sometimes  see  the  converse  of  tliis,  viz.,  what 
would  be  pain  reduced  to  an  ordinary  sensation ;  thus,  some  patients,  whilst  re- 
covering their  consciousness,  feel  the  cuts  of  the  surgeon  without  the  smart. 
A  nobleman,  the  patient  of  Mr.  Tracy,  of  Hill  street,  Berkeley  square,  described 
the  lancing  of  an  abscess  as  the  sensation  of  something  cold  touching  the  part ; 
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the  manipulation  of  the  abacen,  which  at  another  time  would  haTe  been  ptiaH 

he  did  not  feel  at  alL 

^  If  the  patient  will  remain  silent  daring  his  recover?  from  the  effects  of  ether, 
as  be  generallj  will,  it  is  better  not  to  trouble  him  with  questions  till  he  has  per. 
fectly  regained  his  feculties^  as  convemtion  seems  to  increase  the  tendency  to 
excitement  of  the  mind  that  sometimes  exists  for  a  few  minutes  as  the  patient  ii 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  ether.  This  kind  of  inebriation  is  sometioiet 
amusing,  but  is  not  a  desirable  part  of  the  efkciB  of  ether,  noore  e^ieciall jr  on  to 
grave  an  occasion  as  a  serious  surgtcsal  operation ;  and  therefore  anythine  thit 
may  prevent  or  diminish  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  children  am  all  ap- 
peared to  recover  their  consciousness  very  quiddy,  and  witliout  any  kind  d 
aberration  of  mind. 

«  Any  organic  disease  which  impedes  the  flow  of  blood  throu^  the  heart  and 
lungs  woula  seem  to  oontraindicate  the  exhibition  of  ether  by  inhalation,  and  I 
should  consider  a  hurried  state  of  the  circulation,  such  as  that  induced  by  sCroa^ 
labour-pains,  likewise  to  offer  an  objection  to  the  process. 

*'  In  concluding,  however,  I  should  wish  to  observe  that  I  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  new  application  of  ether  as  the  most  valui^le  discovefy  in  medioi 
science  since  that  of  vaccination.  From  what  I  have  seen,  1  feel  justified  in  the 
conclusion  that  ether  may  be  inhaled  for  neariy  all  surgical  operations,  with  the 
effect  of  preventing  pain,  not  only  with  safety  and  without  ill  consequenees,  wfaece 
due  care  is  taken,  but  in  many  cases  with  the  further  advantage  of  improving  tbi 
patients  prospect  of  recovery  ;  the  pain  of  an  operation  forming  often  a  coosi* 
derable  part  of  what  renders  it  dangerous,  and  manv  patients,  after  ether,  htviof 
seemed  to  recover  better  than  might,  without  it,  nave  been  expected.  In  the 
ampuutions  performed  at  St.  G^rge*s  Hospital,  whibt  the  patients  were  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  it  has  been  remarked,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cutler,  oa 
February  1  hb,  that  there  has  been  an  absence  of  the  painful  spasmodic  startiB^ 
of  the  stump,  which  usually  renders  it  necessary  for  a  nurse  to  sit  and  hold  it  w 
some  hours  alter  the  operation.*' 

(Med.  Gazette,  March  aStfa,  1847.) 
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Art.  I.  — On  Indigestion  and  certain  Biluma  Disorders  often  conjoined 
with  it.  To  which  are  added.  Short  Notes  on  Diet.  By  Gboegb 
Child,  m.d..  Physician  to  the  Westminater  General  Dispenaary. — 
London,  1847.  8yo,  pp.  219. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  hare  met  in  this  work  with  any  novel  facts,  or 
with  any  masterly  grouping  of  old  ones.  The  book,  in  short,  is  just  an- 
other of  those  (of  which  there  are  already  a  great  deal  too  many)  which 
fifty  or  a  hundred  practitioners  of  medium  intelligence,  industry,  and  ob- 
servation could  easily  v^te.  When  we  say  this,  we  merely  mean  to 
intimate  that  in  Dr.  Child's  volume  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  essentially 
new  views,  new  inductions,  or  new  plans  of  treatment.  The  work  is 
divided  into  twenty  chapters,  of  part  of  the  contents  of  which  we  propose 
to  give  a  cursory  notice. 

In  chapters  first  and  second,  we  find  nothing  whatever  new.  We  think 
Dr.  Child's  definition  of  dyspepsia,  at  the  very  outset,  may  be  objected  to 
as  at  least  incomplete.  It  is  habitual  uneasiness  while  the  food  in  the 
stomach  is  being  converted  into  chyme."  Now  though,  according  to  the 
strict  etymology  of  the  word  dyspepsia  (which,  however.  Dr.  Child  does  not 
refer  to),  the  above  definition  may  pass,  yet  practicaUy  and  as  regards  the 
word  indigestion  (which  the  author  allows  to  be  a  synonyme  of  dyspepsia) 
the  case  is  different.  For  undoubtedly  indigestion  is  something  more  than 
mere  habitual  "  uneasiness"  in  the  process  of  chymification.  It  is  also 
imperfect  chymification,  or  we  may  say  (rather,  however,  to  illustrate  our 
meaning,  than  to  express  ourselves  with  philosophic  accuracy)  it  is  morbid 
chymification.  There  are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  chymification  is  obvi- 
ously most  imperfect,  but  which  are  characterized  by  little  or  no  pain  or 
uneasiness,  at  least  in  the  stomach  itself. 

At  p.  7  et  seq.  Dr.  Child  notices  the  effects  of  food  undue  in  quality  or 
Quantity,  as  leaoinx  to  indigestion,  and  here  he  sets  himself  to  repuoiate 
uie  notion  that  me  diet  of  the  rich  is  more  calculated  to  produce  indi- 
gestion than  that  of  the  poorer  classes,"  and  to  cite,  in  order  to  controvert, 
tiie  everlastingly-quoted  words  of  the  Roman  satirist,  innumerabiles 
esse  morbos  miraris?  Coquos  numera."  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
observe  that  as  the  means  of  the  rich  enable  them  to  purchase  better  arti- 
cles of  food  than  the  poor,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  "  the  same  dish 
is  often  wanned  up  again"  (p.  9),  so,  for  these  and  sundry  other  reasons. 
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the  rich,  as  r^iards  diet  and  cookery,  are  bettor  off  than  the  poor.  Here, 
again,  we  think  ^ere  ia  slight  speoal  pleading,  or  rather  a  miai^iprehen- 
sion  of  the  tnie  spirit  of  the  objection  which  the  author  is  comb^ing.  No 
one  ever,  we  beheye,  would  contend  that  a  good  article  of  food  is  pre- 
ferable to  an  inferior  one :  a  sufficiently  cooked  to  an  imperfectly  cooked 
dish.  But  the  point  aimed  at  in  the  query  of  the  satirist  and  the  real 
practical  part  of  the  question  is,  whether  Uie  plain  and  even  coarse  diet 
of  the  poor  is  not  found,  provided  only  it  be  sujldent  in  quantity,  to  lead 
actually  to  less  disease,  and  to  the  formation  of  fewer  of  those  artificisl 
tastes,  from  which  disease  almost  unavoidably  results,  than  the  more  re- 
condite cookery  of  the  rich  does  ?  We  think  that,  looking  at  the  sim|^ 
and  actual  results  of  the  two  "  systems,"  the  question  admits  but  of  one 
answer,  though,  perhaps,  handled  as  it  is  by  the  author,  it  ia  one  fittei 
rather  for  discussion  in  a  popular  than  a  professional  Tolume. 

At  chapter  vii,  p.  83,  the  various  pains*'  which  characterize  indigei- 
tion  are  treated  of.  Some  of  these  pains,  singular  in  themselYes,  are  voy 
sineularly  named  and  described  by  the  author. 

Taking  up  separately  these  various  pains,  the  author  gives  his  ihearj 
of  their  respective  causes,  and  lays  down  what  he  considers  the  impropriate 
treatment.  This  piecemeal  method  of  treating  the  subject,  this  attempt 
to  make  it  be  believed  that  these  ''pains"  are  susceptible  of  an  exact 
pathogenical  and  pathological  classification,  is  apt  to  be  extremely  hurtful 
in  practice.  Persons  who  are  imposed  on  by  this  dogmatic  nomenclature 
of  the  author  (we  do  not  use  the  word  dogmatic  in  its  offensive  meaoing) 
are  led  to  suppose  that  a  far  fuller  and  mstincter  insight  can  be  gained 
into  the  complexities  and  obscurities  of  dyspeptic  derangements,  than  csn 
be  practically  obtained.  In  no  part  of  the  work,  perhaps,  is  this  endea- 
vour to  give  precision  to  subjects  actually  incapable  of  it,  more  visible  and 
more  unsuccessful,  than  in  the  observations  on  bilious  headache,"  "gas- 
tric headache,"  and  "  gastrobilious  headache"  (pp.  114  to  129  inclnsiTe), 
which  affections,  both  from  the  topical  proximi^  and  nervous  connexions 
and  sympathy  of  the  organs  concerned  in  them,  and  from  our  still  grest 
ignorance  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  these,  are  totally  insus- 
ceptible of  diagnostic  distinctions  so  precise  as  those  attempted  to  be  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Child. 

To  a  great  extent  the  therapeutical  directions  are  distributed  throngb 
the  work,  following  the  descriptions  of  the  several  forms  of  dyspepsis,  to 
which  those  directions  apply  ;  but  chapter  xix,  page  191,  is  devoted  to 
the  "general  treatment  of  indigestion,"  in  which,  however,  we  do  not  find 
anything  materially  new  or  important.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
giving  one  quotation  from  this  part  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  afford  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  inductive  powers  of  the  author. 
Often  a  little  circumstance  lets  us  into  a  knowledge  of  an  author's  capacity 
and  mode  of  drawing  conclusions  from  premises.  The  passage  we  refer 
to  occurs  at  pa^e  1 96,  and  is  as  follows : — "  The  well-known  virtue  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  internally  administered,  in  removing  morbid  irritabihty  of 
the  stomach,  led  me  to  expect  that  its  external  application  would  prove  a 
highly  important  counter-irritant  in  dyspeptic  congestion.  Accordingly* 
I  have  often  rubbed  it  on  the  epigastrium,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  been 
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disappointed  vith  its  effects."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  write  a  sentence 
more  open  to  critidsm  than  the  above,  but  the  reader  wiU  discover  this 
without  our  aid. 

Chapter  xz  is  occupied  with  directions  of  a  purely  popular  character, 
in  regard  to  diet,  &c. 

We  have  been  struck,  in  this  volume,  with  the  little  reference  to  what 
may  be  called  the  hygienic  treatment  of  dyspeptic  disorders,  which,  of  all 
others,  are  most  benefited  by  such  treatment.  Change  of  scene  and  place 
and  occupation,  mental  distraction,  relaxation,  excitement,  fresh  air,  ex- 
ercise, walking,  riding,  jumping,  racing,  dancing,  are  little,  if  at  all,  alluded 
to,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  "  dyspepsia  and  the  bilious  disorders 
often  conjoined  with  it"  would  vanish  under  the  adoption  of  these  means 
alone,  along,  of  course,  with  plain  and  moderate  diet ;  while,  without  these 
means,  no  variety  or  amount  of  medicinal  treatment  will  much  or  at  least 
radically  avail.  But,  alas !  in  most  of  our  practical  works,  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  over  all:" — drugs — drugs — ^nothing  but  dbrugs;  trade — 
trade — nothing  but  trade;  while  that  which  mainly  appertains  to  the 
more  refined  and  higher  philosophy  of  our  noble  and  majestic  art,  is  re- 
jected as  valueless,  or  passed  by  unheeded  and  unknown. 


Art.  II.— the  WHT  AND  THE  WHEREFORE;  or,  the  Philosophy 
of  Life,  Health,  and  Disease.  New  and  Original  Views  explanatory  of 
their  Natural  Causes  and  Connexion  ;  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Disease 
upon  a  few  General  Principles,  based  upon  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Com- 
mon  Sense;  with  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  Renovation  of 
the  System.  The  Fruit  of  Thirty  Tears'  Observation  and  Experience. 
By  Charles  Searle,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.e.,  and  late  of  the  £.  I.  C.  Madras 
Establishment.— Xoncfon,  1846,    8vo,  pp.  266. 

Dr.  Searle  dates  his  book  from  Bath ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  he  is 
practising  as  a  physician  there.  He  proposes  to  present  the  reader  "  with 
a  complete  system  of  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  fife  and  health."  His  reader  is  not,  however,  expected  to  be 
the  professional  and  educated  man,  and  therefore  a  competent  judge  of 
the  author's  merits  as  a  writer  and  as  a  practitioner,  but  rather  the  unedu- 
cated (we  mean  technically  uneducated)  layman.  This  is  amply  shown 
by  the  following  long-winded  paragraph  : 

**  Being  of  opinion  that  the  principles  of  the  subject  are  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  every  intelligent  person,  and  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
any  subject  is  essential  to  its  successful  practice ;  and  seeing  the  lamentable 
ignorance  that  exists  in  these  matters,  and  the  charlatanism  which  prevails,  I 
have  been  induced  to  address  myself  to  the  public  rather  than  to  the  profession, 
not  from  any  disre8{)ect  to  its  members — far  otherwise,  for  a  more  enlightened  and 
liberal* spirited  class  of  men  nowhere  exists — but  with  the  view  of  laymg  open  to 
tlie  public  the  delusions  of  incompetent  pretenders,  and  of  imparting  that  amount 
of  knowledge  which  every  individual  ought  to  possess,  on  a  subject  of  such  pre- 
eminently  personal  importance,  and  especially  so  as  regards  the  causes  and 
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prevention  of  diseaM,  and  of  those  cakmitiea  we  tee  daily  reeorded  in  die  pdbCe 
journals,  such  as  persons  falling  down  dead  in  the  streets.'*  (Pre&ee,  t. 

We  think  this  a  fundamental  and  fatal  mistake  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  Searie^i 
work,  for  mistake  we  believe  it  to  be,  and  not  a  premeditated  attempt  it 
quackery.  This  is  much  to  be  reg;retted  ;  for  if  Dr.  Searie  had  directtd 
the  energy  and  industry  which  he  evidently  possesses  to  a  more  judidoos 
pUm,  he  might  have  done  good  service  to  the  public  and  the  profession; 
but  as  the  matter  stands,  his  book  is  too  abstruse  for  the  general  reader, 
and  too  theoretical  and  generalizing  for  the  professional  reader ;  so  his 
labours  go  for  nothing.  Dr.  Searie  might  have  written  in  el^ant  lin- 
guage  on  dietetics ;  he  has  written  de  omnibus  rehvM  et  quibusdam  aim.  He 
might  have  made  the  established  principles  of  pathology  popular  and  intelli- 

5;ible ;  he  has  attempted  to  make  popular  some  theoretical  notions  of  his  ovn. 
le  might  have  laid  down  a  safe  system  of  elementary  therapeatics ;  be 
has,  we  fear,  made  public  a  somewhat  dangerous  system — and  on  this  point 
we  need  only  refer  his  recommendation  of  opium  as  a  remedy  in  mentil 
anxiety.  He  might  at  least  have  written  scholarly ;  he  has  written  with  ''mo^- 
gishness,"  to  use  a  word  we  see  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  his  book. 

An  example  of  "muggish"  writing,  addressed,  be  it  observed  ;  to  **tht 
public,"  for  the  noble  purpose  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  ii 
subjoined. 

"153.  Hysterical  breathing  or  other  spasmodic  affection  of  the  masdes  of  the 
tongue,  the  voice,  or  those  muscles  associated  in  swallowing,  (circiunstanoes  coq- 
comitant  with  the  mental  excitement,  and  connected  with  the  irritation  ip  ^ 
brain  involving  that  portion  of  it  from  which  the  nerves  of  these  organs  sHse— 
the  medulla  obloDgata  and  summit  of  the  spinal  marrow — inducing  the  patient  to 
protrude  his  tongue  and  to  utter  discorciant  sounds,  occasioning  difficultr  or 
swallowing  or  breathing,)  if  not  to  be  relieved  by  a  full  dose  of  opium,  Whicfi 
should  be  administered  if  necessary,  exhibit  the  advanced  condition  of  inflamiDi- 
tion,  when  cupping  or  leeching  the  back  of  the  head  to  a  small  extent  dai/r«  ^ 
a  blister  kept  open  between  the  shoulders  or  behind  the  ears,  are  the  proDtf 
remedies,  folio wmg  them  up  by  the  insertion  of  a  seton  at  the  summit  of  the  necL" 
(p.114.) 

Very  explicit  and  useful  information  for  "the  public"  here,  and  nole» 
elegantly  conveyed  to  the  same  "public  "  1  But  what  do  our  readers  think 
is  the  mode  recommended  to  the  decrepid  "  public  "  for  the  "  renovation 
of  the  system"  T   Why  just  repeated  bloodletting  I 

366.  *'*  Renovating  inHuence  of  bloodlettinr.  If  what  I  have  said  is  eorrect,  we 
have,  in  the  renewal  or  the  stream  by  bloodletting,  which  not  only  removes  tbe 
bad,  but  facilitates  the  entrance  of  the  good  and  fresh  materials,  (absorptioa  botn 
of  air  and  of  nutriment  being  increased  in  proportion  as  the  vessels  are  emf>ti^') 
[!  I]  a  most  valuable  agent  of  renovation  of  tne  sjrstem,  and  one  which,  if  judicioivtf 
employed,  bids  fair,  lam  of  opinion,  to  relieve,  if  not  to  restore  to  perfect  health, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  decrepid  and  inctunble  which  are  everywhere  to  be 
found,  but  it  will  be  argued,  &c.'*  (p.  257.) 

Now  we  feel  certain  that  Dr.  Searie  would  hiinself  condemn  such  doc- 
trines as  this  if  propounded  by  another  writer ;  or  if  old  age  and  decrep- 
tude  should  overtake  him,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  submit  to  tbc 
treatment  which  he  advises  for  others,  and  be  daily  bled. 
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It  is  always  to  us  a  painful  duty  to  write  in  disparagement  of  any  work 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  production  of  an  honest,  and  well-meaning* 
and  respectable  practitioner,  as  we  believe  Dr.  Searle  to  be,  and  we  cannot 
but  express  our  regret  that  he  has  published  his  views  in  their  present  form. 


Aet.  III. — The  Potato  Plant,  its  Uses  and  Properties  :  together  with  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Malady.  The  Extension  of  that  Disease  to  other 
Plants,  the  Question  of  Famine  arising  therefrom,  and  the  best  Means  of 
averting  that  Calamity,  By  Alfbed  Skee,  f.b.s.*  Surgeon  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  kc.—London,  1846.    8?o,  pp.  174.    With  10  Plates. 

OuB  author's  promises  as  set  forth  in  this  title-page  are  large  enough, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  his  amount  of  performance.  Everybody 
knows  that  of  the  thousand-and-one  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  the  fearful  infliction  that  has  fallen  upon  the  cultivators  of 
the  potato,  each  singly,  however  specious  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  has 
been  proved  to  be  deficient  in  that  universality  of  application,  which  could 
alone  warrant  its  reception  as  the  vera  causa.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
by  the  failure  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Smee  plunges  boldly  into  the  in- 
vestigation ;  convinced  that  a  medical  man  is  the  one  to  make  the  dis- 
covery for  which  vegetable  physiologists  and  agriculturists  have  vainly 
sought,  and  that  his  own  qualifications  for  the  search  peculiarly  marked 
him  out  as  the  fortunate  benefactor  of  mankind,  whose  name  should  be 
handed  down  to  succeeding  generations  as  long  as  the  potato  shall  be 
cultivated  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast.  ^'The  business  of  a  surgeon," 
he  says,  ''is  essentially  locomotive,  and  his  duties  are  practised  over  an 
extensive  space.  It  frequently  happens  that  I  have  had  to  traverse  London 
in  two  or  even  more  directions  in  a  single  day,  which  circumstance  has 
given  me  abundant  opportunities  of  making  my  observations  in  difierent 
localities."  We  should  like  to  see  these  vast  potato-fields  which  Mr. 
Smee  is  so  clever  in  perambulating  between  the  extremities  of  our  smoky 
metropolis,  where  we  thought  that  nothing  erew  but  houses  and  "  humans." 
But  his  researches  have  not  been  confined  to  London  alone.  They  have 
extended  even  as  far  as  Clapton,  which  (we  may  inform  our  country 
readers)  is  no  less  than  four  miles  from  the  Bank.  During  the  summer 
months,"  he  informs  us,  "  I  was  living  at  Springfield,  Upper  Clapton, 
where  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  large  ga^en,  wherein  were  several  plots 
of  potatoes,  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  obserring  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  again  on  my  return  from  London,  and  frequently  the  last  thing 
at  night.  In  the  neighbourhood,  moreover,  were  larger  potato  grounds, 
where  I  used  to  enjoy  the  air  and  study  the  disease  in  the  evening ;  and 
it  has  cnrionsly  happened,  that  I  have  made  my  observations  on  the 
potato-plant  in  the  same  garden  in  which  I  considered  the  experiments 
for  my  former  work  on  Electro-Metallurgy ;"  a  coincidence  which  will 
doubtless  impress  the  public  with  additiomd  confidence  in  the  author's 
results. 

Finding  a  few  diseased  potato-plants  at  Clapton,  covered  with  aphides. 
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Mr.  Smee  seems  to  haye  at  once  concluded  that  he  had  found  oat  the  trae 
secret  of  the  disease ;  which  is  iast  as  if  he  had  argaed  from  the  preaeoce 
of  lice  upon  the  persons  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  hospital-patients  affected 
with  pneumonia  or  rheumatism,  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  malsdj. 
We  have  carefully  searched  his  treatise  for  that  coUectiou  of  evidence  on 
the  subject  which  is  necessary  to  establish  anything  like  a  satisfsctorj 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  we  have  been  utterly  disappointed.  No 
locality  is  referred  to  as  furnishing  the  aphides,  save  the  potato-grouDdi 
at  Clapton ;  no  results  are  adduced  of  inouiries  made  in  distant  parti  d 
the  country ;  no  proof  is  given  that  aphides  placed  upon  healthy  potato- 
plants,  and  allowed  to  propagate  there,  ,will  produce  the  potato -disease  is 
question.    We  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  surprise,  that  a  gentleimn 
of  Mr.  Smee's  scientific  attainments  should  have  ventured,  after  all  tbe 
experience  of  former  failures  in  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the  disetse, 
to  make  such  confident  assertions  regarding  its  cause  upon  so  meagre  id 
amount  of  evidence ;  when  a  very  short  delay  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  procure  such  confirmatory  testimony  as  the  nature  of  tbe 
case  admitted  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  the  attention  of  almoit 
everybody  being  alive  to  the  subject,  and  any  new  theory  being  caught 
at  with  avidity.    We  are  not  passing  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the 
doctrine  itself  for  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  competent  to  do  so.  The 
question  is  entirely  one  of  evidence ;  since  the  d  priori  probabihty  see*! 
to  us  rather  in  Mr.  Smee's  favour  than  against  him.    And  we  underBtand 
that  since  the  publication  of  his  book,  he  has  collected  a  lurge  amount  of 
evidence  which  he  ought  to  have  got  together  previously,    out  our  wfc 
concern  is  at  present  with  the  Treatise  itself;  and  whilst  we  adroit  thst  it 
contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  bearing  upon  the  question 
at  issue,  we  must  repeat  that  it  has  not  the  shghtest  daim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  justification  of  its  author's  assumptions. 


Art.  IV.— 2%^  Nature  and  Faculties  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.  Bj 
Joseph  Swan. — London,  1847.    8vo,  pp.  55. 

We  have  every  respect  for  Mr.  Swan  as  an  able  and  industrious  anato- 
mist ;  but  we  cannot  feel  a  similar  confidence  in  his  physiological  deda^ 
tions.  There  is  a  vagueness  about  his  language,  when  he  is  speaking  of 
/unction,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  clearness  of  his  descriptioD* 
of  structure,  and  which  frequently  (as  it  seems  to  us)  misleads  not  only 
his  readers  but  himself.  In  the  preface  to  the  pamphlet  before  us,  he  veij 
clearly  points  out  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  study  of  this  division  oi 
the  nervous  system,  and  indicates  the  sources  whence  information  nuy  ^ 
obtained  regarding  its  offices  in  the  system.  And  in  the  second  cbapt^i 
in  which  he  describes  the  chief  variations  in  the  structure  and  arrange 
ments  of  the  sympathetic  system  in  different  classes  of  vertebrata,  he  gi^^ 
many  interesting  anatomical  particulars,  which  are  valuable  as  data  fiv 
physiological  reasoning.  But  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  inqnin^ 
mto  the  operations  of  the  sympathetic,  he  betrays  the  want  of  those  clear 
ideas  of  tne  relation  between  the  animal  and  organic  functions,  on  whidi 
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alone  any  correct  notion  of  its  influence  on  the  latter  can  be  erected. 
**  The  great  object  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,"  he  says  (p.  4),  "  is  to  furnish 
the  parts  it  supplies  with  an  appropriate  nervous  excitement  of  such  a 
quahty  as  will  ensure  their  functions  without  disturbing  any  other  portion 
of  the  nervous  system."  Now  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
umple  phrase  "ensure  their  functions."  Every  one  knows  that  the 
sympathetic  system  is  distributed  chiefly  to  the  heart  and  sanguiferous 
system,  and  to  the  intestinal  canal.  Does  Mr.  Swan  assert  that  the  heart 
cannot  beat, — that  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  cannot  convey  blood, 
— that  the  several  parts  which  they  supply  cannot  draw  from  the  blood  the 
materials  of  their  growth  and  nutrition, — and  that  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  intestinal  tube  cannot  continue, — ^without  the  constant 
influence  of  this  system  of  nerves  ?  Such  would  appear  to  be  his  meaning, 
from  various  expressions  scattered  through  the  pamphlet,  though  he 
nowhere  (that  we  have  discovered)  formally  states  these  views.  The 
following  passage,  which  succeeds  the  one  we  have  just  quoted,  will  give 
a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Swan's  style ;  and  we  think  that  our  readers' 
judgment  upon  it  will  correspond  with  our  own : 

**  It  connects  in  different  degrees  all  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  as  an 
harmonious  whole,  but  brings  tnem  in  so  slight  a  degree  in  communion  with  die 
sensory,  as  to  allow  only  a  perceptibility  that  can  appreciate  and  respond  to  im- 
pulses without  permitting  them  to  proceed  beyond  toe  viscera.  By  preventing 
sensation,  it  becomes  fovorable  to  the  production  of  involuntary  motion,  so  that 
impulses  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  viscera,  when  sufficiently  strong,  are 
responded  to,  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  takes  place.  For  these 
purposes  it  has  a  peculiar  conformation  which  differs  more  or  less  from  [that  ofl 
the  other  parts  or  the  nervous  system.  Although  it  communicates  with  several 
cerebral  nerves,  it  assimilates  most  to  the  fifth  and  spinal  nerves.  From  these  and 
their  centres  it  probablj  derives  some  of  their  essential  or  diffusive  influence  for 
fortifying  its  vital  powers,  but  admits  only  just  as  much  of  their  faculties  as  cor- 
responds with  the  functions  of  the  parts  it  supplies.  It  is  not  less  extensive  in  any 
of  toe  four  superior  classes  of  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  parts  it  actuates,  but  its 
structure  is  more  or  less  complex,  and  in  the  same  degree  its  faculties  are  more 
distant  from,  or  approach  nearer  to,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
accordingly  are  more  or  less  independent.  When  its  faculties  are  insufficient  for 
the  organs,  having  more  complicated  functions  than  those  it  generally  promotes, 
branches  of  tlie  fifth,  the  par  vagum,  and  spinal  nerves,  are  combined  with  por- 
tions of  it;  or  when  anv  organs, supplied  by  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  require  a 
more  general  and  higher  excitement  from  the  heart  and  arteries,  they  receive 
more  branches  from  the  sympathetic/'  (pp.  4,  5.) 

We  might  easily  show  the  vague  and  unsubstantial  character  of  every 
one  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  paragraph.  What  clear  notion  can 
be  attached  to  "a  perceptibility  that  can  appreciate  and  respond  to 
impulses,"  if  no  consciousness  of  those  impulses  be  excited  7  What  proof 
exists,  that  any  such  reflex  action  is  peiformed  by  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  system?  What  definite  meaning  can  be  drawn  from  the 
**  essential  or  diflusive  influence  for  fortifying  its  vital  powers,"  supposed 
to  be  derived  by  the  svmpathetic  from  the  fifth  cerebral  and  the  spinal 
nerves?  What  ground  is  there  for  the  assumption  that  the  "faculties"  of 
the  sympathetic  are  "  insufficient  for  the  organs  "  it  supplies,  save  the  fact 
that  other  nerves  are  transmitted  to  them  ? — or  what  indication  exists  of  the 
"  more  general  and  higher  excitement  from  the  heart  and  arteries"  asserted 
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by  Mr.  Swan  to  be  required  by  some  organs,  save  the  larger  nnmber  of 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  proceeding  to  them  ?  A  clearer  case  of  rematm- 
ing  in  a  circle  never  came  under  our  notice.  We  might  quote  an  abundance 
of  passages  of  the  same  kind ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  feel  constrained  to 
say,  that,  except  the  few  anatomical  details  contained  in  the  second  chapter, 
the  pamphlet  contains  nothing  but  a  series  of  yague  and  unmeaning  q»e* 
culations,  couched  in  language  which  is  a  great  deal  too  positiye. 


Aet.  V. — Elements  of  Chemistry,  including  the  Actual  State  and  Pre- 
valent Doctrines  of  the  Science.  By  the  late  Edward  Tueneb,  m.d. 
F.E.s.  L.  &  £.  Eighth  Edition.  Edited  by  Baron  Liebig,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oieraen,  and  William  Geegoet, 
M.D.  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinborgh. 
Part  I.  Inorganic  Chemistry, — London,  1847,  8vo.  pp.  676. 

That  this  work  should  so  completely  hold  its  ground,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  such  Treatises  as  those  of  Professors  Graham  and  Kane, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  Manuals  of  Fownes  and  Gregory,  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  excellence  of  its  original  plan,  and  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  has  been  kept  by  its  present  editors,  au  courant 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  Chemical  Science.  It  is  scarcely  requisite, 
therefore,  that  we  should  do  more  than  notice  the  appearance  of  the  first 
part  of  a  new  edition ;  in  the  preparation  of  which  Professor  Gregory  has 
obviously  been  at  great  pains  to  embody  every  new  discovery  of  sufficient 
note,  relative  to  the  departments  which  it  includes.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  work,  embracing  organic  chemistry,  is  announced  as  speedily  forth- 
coming. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Preface  will  be  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers,  as  affi)rding  a  marked  proof  of  that  growing  conformity  of 
opinion  upon  fundamental  questions,  which  Lb  one  of  the  most  wttisfactory 
indications  of  the  real  progress  of  science : 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  many  continental  chemists,  including 
Liebie,  Wohler,  Gmelin,  and  their  numerous  pupils,  have  finally  adopted  the 
British  equivalents  or  atomic  weights  for  those  suDstances  in  regard  to  which  a 
difference  existed.  This  difference,  therefore,  no  longer  exists  as  for  as  concerns 
the  chemists  above  named,  and  many  others ;  who  in  their  works  now  admit  as  we 
do  water  to  be  H  O,  not  as  formerly  H,  O ;  and  chloride  of  potassium  to  be 
K  CI,  and  not  as  formerly  K  CI,,  &c.  In  short,  the  atomic  weignts  of  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromme,  iodine,  and  fluorine  are  now,  by  those  chemists, 
assumed  to  correspond  with  their  equivalents^  where  formerly  tne  equivalent  was 
made  to  contain  two  atoms.'*  (p.  iii.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  editors  have  abandoned  the  old  mode  of  regarding 
the  combining  equivalents  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  as  twice 
their  atomic  proportion ;  and  have  thus  substituted  the  simple  foimulse 
PO3,  As  O^,  and  Sb  0,  for  the  more  complex  T^  0^,  As^  Oj.andSb,  0,, 
hitherto  employed. 
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PART  THIRD. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  THE  ADVANCEMENT 


OF  THE 

^tural  )^u(torp  utOs  Creatnunt  of  Mimiti. 


II.  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NATUKAL  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 
BT  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  M.D. 

[The  followinfl^  paper  was  lon^  since  published  in  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal  (No.  Feb.  1829)  of  which  the  accomplished  writer  was  then  Editor. 
It  bears  so  appropriately  on  the  general  subject  to  which  this  part  of  our 
journal  is  for  the  present  devoted,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reprinting  it. 
We  should  be  under  still  greater  oblij^ation  to  the  author,  if  he  would  favour 
us  with  new  and  still  more  extensive  illustrations  of  the  important  practical 
principles  advocated  by  him.] 

As  the  greater  number  of  diseases  which  attack  the  human  frame  are  sus- 
ceptible of  cure  by  the  operations  of  Nature  alone,  while  no  one  disease  can 
be  cured  bv  the  powers  of  Art  alone,  and  as  in  all  our  attempts  to  cure  diseases 
by  artificial  means,  we  imitate,  or  ou^ ht  to  imitate,  the  modes  of  cure  followed 
by  Nature,  there  is  perhaps  no  question  more  truly  of  importance  to  medical 
practitioners  than  this : — ^VVhat  are  (he  natural  processes  by  which  diseases  are 
removed? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pre- 
mise, that  in  speaking  of  the  restorative  power,  or  powers  of  Nature,  ana  of 
the  natural  cure  of  diseases,  I  have  no  intention  to  admit  the  existence  of  any 
intelligent  power  or  powers  resident  in  the  body,  superintending  or  operating 
in  the  cure.  The  vis  conservatrLt  and  medicairUf  Natunt  have  sometimes 
been  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was 
actually  meant — that  it  was  not  merely  acknowledged  that  the  body  has  in 
itself  a  power  or  condition,  depending  on  its  structure  and  on  the  revolutions  of 
its  functions,  by  which,  in  many  cases,  it  resists  the  injuries  which  threaten  it, 
and  on  many  occasiqns  corrects  or  removes  the  disorders  induced  in  it,  but  that 
this  preserving  and  remedying  power  was  an  actual  agent  superadded  to  the 
constitution  of  the  body. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  I  refer  in  these  remarks  to  the  opinions  of  the 
celebrated  Stahl,  who  explicitly  founded  his  system  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  power  of  Nature,  so  much  talked  of,  did  not  in  any  degree  depend  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  but  belonged  entirely  to  what  he  styled 
the  Rational  SouL  He  maintained  that,  on  many  occasions,  the  soul  acts  even 
independently  of  the  state  of  the  body ;  and  that  without  any  physical  necessity 
arising  from  that  state,  but  purely  in  consequence  of  its  intelligence,  the  soul 
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perceiving  tbe  tendency  of  noxious  powers  threatening,  or  of  disorders  an  jwise 
arisiiii?  in  the  system,  immediately  excites  sach  actions  in  the  body  as  are  soiled 
to  obviate  the  pernicious  cunsequencen  which  might  otherwise  take  place. 
This  is  a  very  fanciful,  and  I  believe  an  entirely  groundless  hypothesis  ;  bat 
there  is  so  much  appearance  of  intelligence  and  design  in  the  operations  of  the 
animal  economy,  that  many  medical  authors  have  very  much  ^countenanced 
the  same  opinion.  It  may  suffice  at  present  to  observe  upon  these  notions, 
that  the  admitting  of  any  such  intelligent  governor  of  the  animal  economy, 
would  oblige  us  to  reject  all  anatomical  and  physiological  reasoning  concemiog 
diseases,  and  would  render  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  capricioas,  and  eveo 
dangerous.  We  see,  in  fact,  the  preposterous  effects  of  such  a  system  in  the 
practice  of  Stahl  himself  and  his  followers,  who,  trusting  much  to  the  constant 
attention  and  wisdom  of  nature,  proposed  what  they  called  the  art  of  curinfr 
diseases  with  ejppectathn,  used,  therefore,  only  very  inert  and  frivolous  reroedkk, 
were  extremely  reserved  in  the  use  of  sucn  general  and  powerful  means  of 
cure,  as  bloodletting,  vomiting,  and  the  like,  zealously  opposed  the  use  of  some 
of  the  most  efficacious  medicines,  such  as  opium  and  reruvian  bark,  and,  in 
fact,  converted  the  healing  art,  as  far  as  they  could,  into  a  mere  curious  con- 
templation of  diseases  and  of  death. 

I  go  on,  then,  in  answer  to  the  question  already  stated,  to  remark  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  some  instances  the  natural  cure  of  diseases  is  so  direct  and 
prompt,  that  we  are  unalile  to  discover  any  process  by  which  it  is  effected. 
Fain  ceases  to  be  felt— and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  Spasm  relaxes — and  tbe 
muscle  returns  under  the  control  of  volition.  In  epilepsy,  we  see  the  return  to 
health  take  place  almost  as  suddenly  as  %vas  the  attack  of  the  disease ; — in  tbe 
midst  of  the  most  violent  symptoms',  that  calm  comes  on  which  announces  tbe 
termination  of  the  attack.  The  heart  interrupts  or  relaxes  its  wonted  actios, 
and  as  the  common  name  of  the  disease  denotes  (cw  coirrw,)  the  patient  is 
struck  down,  blind,  pale,  and  cold ; — the  heart  resumes  its  labour,  and  ani- 
mation is  restored.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  cure  is  so  simple,  the  steps  of 
recovery  so  few  and  short,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  regard  them  as  instances 
of  the  mere  cessation  of  disease 

In  the  second  place,  some  diseases  undergo  a  natural  cure  by  means  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Functions,  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  take  the  disease 
of  intoxication.  Ulien  a  person  has  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits,  there  follow  all  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  narcotic  poison.  For  a 
time  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  increased,  but  this  is  soon  followed  by 
languor,  delirium,  and  stupor,  attended  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  A 
tendency  to  apoplexy  is  produced,  and  a  temporary  want  of  power  over  some 
of  the  voluntary,  and  occasionally  in  some  of  the  involuntary  movements  of  the 
body.  In  consequence  of  this  pulsy  extending  to  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
the  disease  of  intoxication  sometimes  proves  mortal ;  but  in  general  a  care  is 
effected  by  the  natural  revolutions  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  We  are 
unable  to  trace  the  processes  completely  by  which  this  disease  is  produced  and 
afterwards  cured,  but  part  of  them  is  sufficiently  known.  It  is  known  that  the 
ardent  spirits  are  carried  into  the  circulation,  for  alcohol  has  been  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  blood  of  animals  to  whom  it  had  been  administered. 
It  is  also  known,  that  mixed  with  the  blood,  it  first  of  all  excites  the  heart  to 
more  frequent  action  \  and  either  directly,  in  the  blood  circulating  throufh 
the  brain,  or  indirectly,  by  operating  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  excites  the 
brain  to  inordinate  action,  and  to  all  the  false  fire  and  unmeaning  fury  of  the 
drunkard.  This  is  followed  by  congestion  of  the  blood  passing  throng  tbe 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  temporary  palsy  and  insensibility. 
The  method  in  which  the  body  gets  ftree  of  the  poison  is  partly  by  its  being 
conveyed  in  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  by  which  organs  it  is  separated  along 
with  the  urine,  and  thus  excreted,  and  partly  by  being  conveyed  to  the  per- 
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spinng  orffans,  namely,  the  skin  and  the  liniog  membrane  of  the  lun^8»  so 
that  mixed  with  their  secretions,  the  sweat  and  the  vapour  of  the  breath,  it  is 
thus  let  free  from  the  blood,  and  consequently  from  the  body,  which  it  had  so 
much  deranf^ed. 

This  is  the  method  in  which  Nature  relieves  herself  of  this  disease,  and  of 
the  poison  by  which  it  was  occasioned ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  very 
wa^  she  relieves  herself  of  other  poisons,  and  of  still  more  formidable  and 
tedious  diseases.  We  are  unable,  it  is  true,  to  detect  the  poison  of  fever ; 
but  we  have  scarcely  a  doubt  of  its  existence,  of  its  absorption  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  of  its  circulation  through  the  body  in  the  blood, 
exciting  languor,  weakness,  pain,  rapid  motion  of  the  heart,  disorder  of  the 
brain,  oppression  of  all  the  functions,  and  frequently  death,  while  in  favorable 
cases^  we  observe,  that  by  augmented  secretion  of  urine,  or  increased  flow  of 
perspiration,  the  disease  is  terminated,  and  the  poison  probably  expelled  from 
the  system.  It  is  this  natural  cure  of  fever  which  the  medical  attendant  hails 
with  so  much  gladness.  It  is  for  this  he  watches — and  returning  again  and 
again  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  feels  the  skin,  and  looks  at  the  eye,  and 
examines  the  tongue.  If  he  discovers  the  least  kindlv  moisture  exuding  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  he  hails  it  as  the  signal  of  lire,  and  welcomes  it  Mrith 
a  heart  as  happy  as  that  with  which  the  alchemist  would  have  welcomed  a 
drop  of  gold  which  he  had  long  anxiously  looked  for,  and  almost  despaired  to 
see. 

And  in  the  cure  of  fever  we  but  imitate  this  natural  cure.  We  adopt  a 
cautious  and  symptomatic  treatment,  and  endeavour  ratlier  to  assist  the  slow 
proceedings  by  which  Nature  frees  herself  of  the  disease,  than  to  force  it  to 
retire.  In  the  treatment  of  fever,  no  doubt,  some  have  attempted  to  set  up 
new  actions  in  the  constitution,  by  which  to  suspend,  or  even  wholly  to  remove, 
the  disease.  But  when  we  find  that  in  almost  every  case  of  this  disease,  the 
vital  powers  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  effect  the  most  perfect  recovery, 
ought  we  not  rather  to  adopt  the  indirect  method  of  cure,  watching  the 
curative  operations  of  Nature,  supporting  and  aiding  her  in  these  operations, 
setting  aside  impediments,  that  the  vital  powers  may  exert  their  beneficial 
influence  in  a  free  and  undisturbed  manner,  removing  or  alleviating  dangerous 
individual  symptoms,  until  the  disease  be  surmounted,  and  the  curative  process 
completely  and  happily  terminated  ?  I  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
both  plans  of  treating  fever — the  direct,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  by  active 
treatment  to  dispel  the  disease — and  the  indirect,  in  which  the  natural  cure  is 
imitated — and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  though  the  former  might 
serve  more  to  flatter  the  self-complacency  of  the  practitioner^  the  latter  was  by 
far  the  more  successful. 

The  body  is  almost  altogether  fluid.  Nine-tenths  of  its  weight  are  so,  and 
only  one-tenth  solid.  The  fluid  parts  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  change, 
being  decomposed  by  one  set  of  nmctions,  and  recomposed  by  another ;  and 
although  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  these  changes  extend  to  the  solid  fibres 
or  parenchyma  of  the  body,  it  is  unquestionable  that  our  fluids,  b^  means  of 
digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  and  secretion,  are  in  constant 
revolution.  By  these  processes  there  is  effected  an  uninterrupted  decay  and 
restoration  of  the  body ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  natural  cure  of  diseases 
depends  very  much  on  the  existence  and  on  the  perfection  of  this  revolution. 
Nay,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  one  of  the  principal  intentions  served  in 
this  mode  of  carrying  on  life,  is  the  prevention  and  removal  of  diseases.  It  is 
also  chiefly  by  substances  entering  into  the  course  of  this  same  system  of  cir- 
culations and  of  changes,  going  through  the  absorbents  into  the  blood,  with 
the  blood  passing  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  coming  at  last  to  the 
kidney  ana  to  the  skin,  that  we  are  able  to  imitate  those  cures  of  diseases 
which  are  the  most  perfectly  effected  by  the  restorative  powers  of  Nature. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  natural  cure  of  diseases  appears,  in  some  iutMeo, 
to  be  j^Terned  by  RevoiutUm  of  Time^ 

That  some  diseases  are  periodic— that  they  come,  and  ^o,  and  retura,  u/i 
are  again  removed,  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  admits  of  no  manner  of  doubt 
It  is  also  indubitable  that  the  healthy  actions  of  the  body  are,  in  a  oertm 
degree,  associated  with  periodic  revolutions.  The  periods  of  sleep  aad  d 
menstruation  are  striking  examples.  The  ordinary  repletions  of  the  body.ud 
the  ordinary  evacuations  are  also  periodic.  The  instincts  of  man,  thoofki  k> 
under  the  control  of  seasons  than  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  are  called  onh 
into  periodic  activity.  Even  the  noblest  powers  of  the  mind,  in  the  nobkft«f 
the  species,  as  in  Milton,  are  suliject  to  periodical  returns  of  ezhanstioa  vd 
of  force.  This  periodical  tendency  necessarily  attends  the  morbid  actioas  u 
well  as  the  healthy  actions  of  man.  Rheumatism,  fevers  of  different  kisdi, 
lunacy,  gout,  and  several  other  diseases,  manifest  their  periodn  of  retnrn 
their  periods  of  departure  in  the  most  unquestionable  manner.  Whether 
not  these  phenomena  of  health  and  of  disease  actually  arise  from  the  diaml 
lunar,  and  annual  mutations  of  the  earth,  and  its  satellite,  afiecting  the  h'mf 
body,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide* 

In  ancient  times,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  especiallv  the  sun  and  mom. 
were  supposed  to  influence  all  diseases,  but  particularly  mania  and  epilfp>T 
When  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  universal  attraction  was  first  promulgstei 
Dr.  Mead  revived  and  supported  the  ancient  doctrine  with  great  learoiiv^ 
ingenuity.  It  was  regarded  merely  as  an  in^nious  comecture  and  powble 
fact,  till  Dr.  Darwin,  by  interweaving  it  with  his  peculiar  doctrines,  once  boR 
endeavoured  to  give  it  an  air  of  serious  im[>ortance.  Dr.  Balfour  brought  H 
forward  as  capable  of  direct  proof.  His  opinion  is,  that  the  influence  of  ^ 
sun  and  moon,  when  in  a  state  of  conjunction,  which  is  named  sol-lunar  ii- 
fluence,  produces  paroxysms  in  continued  fever,  in  all  cases  in  which  aparan*- 
mal  diatnesis  exists ;  an<i  as  this  influence  declines,  in  conse<|uenoe  of  tK 
gradual  separation  of  these  luminaries  from  each  other,  and  their  g^^^j*^ 
a  state  of  opposition,  a  way  is  left  open  to  the  system  for  a  cridcd  ^ 
benelicial  change.  Dr.  Stoker  put  Dr.  Balfour's  doctrines  to  the  test  of  27^ 
patients,  between  July  6th  and  September  6th,  1817*  in  Dublin.  He  1^ 
given  us  his  tables,  and  observes,  that  "  very  little  coincidence  indeed  it  to  ic 
remarked  from  a  view  of  these  tables."  ♦ 

That  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  sol-lunar  influence — that  the  attrs^ 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  raises  the  ocean  into  mountains,  may  also  siKt 
the  nice  sensibilities  of  animal  bodies — and  that  medical  meteorology,  loon 
carefully  studied,  may  yet  come  to  unfold  the  origin,  and  trace  the  ^jp^vtauj 
capricious  courses  of  many  diseases,  we  may  readily  admit.  Indeed  tw 
science,  including,  as  it  does,  the  effects  of  changes  in  temperature 
humidity,  as  well  as  of  seasons,  on  the  human  constitution,  must  be  ^^P'j^ 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  as  affording  more  scope  for  original  observatioof 
inouiries  than  an^  other  branch  of  medicine. 

Even,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  periodic  departoi* 
of  some  diseases  is  a  fact  of  high  importance  to  the  medical  practitioaer. 
It  not  merely  enables  him  to  pronounce  a  more  accurate  prognosis  than  if"' 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact;  but  he  seizes  with  advantage  the  period  of  inf^* 
mission  for  the  exhibition  of  the  remedies  which  are  found  to  operate  sfs^ 
the  tendency  which  all  periodic  diseases  have  to  return. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  given  to  interstitial  and  progr^**!!!^ 
absorption,  the  title  of  the  Natural  Surgeon,  and  as  there  are  yarioot  otkcr 
processes  of  an  analogous  kind,  materially  concerned  in  the  cure  of  diitf''^ 
by  nature,  I  shall  include  them  all  under  the  name  of  the  processes  of  N>^'*' 
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Surgery.  They  distinctly  differ  from  the  processes  of  health ;  and  are  so 
remarkably  useful  in  the  preservation  of  life,  as  to  have  deeply  attracted  the 
attention  of  medical  philosophers.  The  most  important  of  them  are — ^Ist,  the 
closure  of  divided  blood-vessels;  2d,  adhesion,  or  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention; 3d,  granulation,  and  union  bjr  the  second  intention,  including  the 
union  of  fractured  bones,  and  cicatrization  j  and,  4th,  interstitial,  progressive, 
and  ulcerative  absorption. 

The  means  employed  by  Nature  in  stoppinfir  hsemorrhagy  from  wounded 
blood-vessels,  are,  the  retraction  of  the  vessel,  if  completely  cut  across ;  the 
contraction  of  its  open  extremities  ;  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  within  the 
▼essel ;  and  the  injection  of  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  with  blood,  and 
the  coagulation  of  that  blood.  I  need  not  say  how  minutely  these  different 
particulars  in  the  natural  cure  of  haemorrha^y  have  been  studied ;  nor  how 
ingeniously  and  successfullv  they  have  been  imitated  and  improved  upon,  in 
the  artificial  means  adopted  for  the  closure  of  wounded  blood-vessels.  The 
natural  cure  of  internal  hssmorrhagies  is  accomplished  by  means  analogous  to 
those  by  which  external  haemorrhagies  are  arrested. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured,  a  muscle  torn  across,  a  tendon  ruptured,  or  an 
incision  made  into  any  part,  steos  are  immediately  taken  by  Nature  for  repara- 
tion. When  the  incision  is  made  by  a  clean  cutting  instrument,  and  the  sides 
of  the  wound  are  not  widely  separated,  the  union  is  more  directly  and  speedily 
effected  ;  but  even  then,  the  means  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  union  by  what 
is  termed  the  second  intention,  or  in  the  healing  of  fractured  bone:*,  torn 
muscles,  or  ruptured  tendons.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated  into  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  divided  parts,  whatever  these  may  be,  and  into 
the  cellufar  membrane  around  the  injured  parts  ;  when  the  blood  effused  is 
uot  very  considerable  in  quantity,  and  the  parts  are  not  much  injured,  the  parts 
which  had  been  divided  gradually  approach  each  other.  In  a  few  hours,  the 
surfaces  of  the  fracture,  laceration,  or  wound,  are  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fibrin.  If  the  two  divided  surfaces  have  been  kept  in  contact,  the  fibrin  is 
found  adhering  to  both,  and  serving  as  a  slight  bond  of  union  between  them. 
That  this  fibrin  intervening  between  the  surfaces  of  a  wound,  fracture,  or 
laceration,  is  derived  partly  from  the  vessels  divided  by  the  injury,  can  scarcely, 
I  think,  be  doubted,  although  its  origin  has  more  commonly  been  supposed  to 
be  the  capillaries  situated  close  to  the  divided  surfaces.  The  next  step  in  the 
process  of  reparation  is  the  organization  of  the  effused  fibrin.  It  becomes 
penetrated  by  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents,  shooting  from  the  vessels  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  completion  of  this  part  of  the  process  is  the  com- 
pletion of  adhesion,  if  the  sides  of  the  wound  had  luckily  remained  or  been 
brought  and  kept  in  contact ;  but  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  the  organized 
fibrin  assumes  the  appearance  of  red  fleshy  points  or  granulations,  while  a 
secretion  of  pus  flows  from  the  exposed  surface,  and  the  union  is  completed 
by  gradual  approximation  and  contraction.  In  the  case  of  fractured  bones, 
the  effused  fibrin  first  of  all  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  then  osseous. 

That  variety  of  absorption  by  which  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  body  is 
wasted,  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Hunter  interstitial ;  because  it  is  removing 
parts  of  the  body  out  of  the  interstices  of  that  part  which  remains,  leaving  the 
part  still  as  a  perfect  whole  ;  although,  in  some  cases,  it  must  be  confessed,  it 
IS  carried  on  till  not  a  vestige  of  the  part  remains.  Progressive  absorption, 
again,  is  that  process  by  which  pus,  and  extraneous  bodies  of  all  kinds,  are 
brought  to  the  external  surface.  Ulcerative  absorption  may  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  mortification  ;  and  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  this  loss  of  all 
action,  from  a  degree  of  vigour  superior  to  that  which  exists  in  the  parts  where 
mortification  takes  place.  These  modes  of  absorption  are  often  united,  or 
succeed  each  other.  Although  the  last  of  them  would  often  appear  to  be 
doing  mischief,  by  destroying  parts  which  are  of  service,  yet  in  all  cases  we 
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may  refer  consecutive  absorption  to  some  necessary  purpose.  We  may  depnd 
u|)on  it,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  those  parts  have  not  the  power  of  ouU- 
tainin^  their  ground,  and  that  it  becomes  a  substitute  for  mortificadon. 

As  for  progressive  absorption.  Nature  has  not  only  made  what  oiurht  be 
called  an  mstinctive  provimon  in  the  parts  to  remove  themselves,  so  as  to  bria; 
extraneous  bodies  to  the  skin  for  their  exit,  and  thereby  g-uarded  the  deeper 
seated  parts,  but  has  also  guarded  all  passages  or  outlets,  into  which  we  oijrkt 
perhaps  suppose,  though  extraneous  bodies  were  discharged,  no  great  mischkf 
could  follow.  Thus,  an  abscess  in  the  cheek,  close  on  the  internal  membraac 
of  the  mouth,  and  some  way  from  the  skin,  shall  not,  as  we  might  perfaapi 
have  thought  it  should,  open  into  the  mouth,  but  shall  push  outtmds,  aad  K 
last  come  to  point  and  break  externally. 

Cicatrization  is  a  process  of  Natural  Surgery,  in  which  there  is  invtrisUi 
betrayed  a  great  degree  of  economy,  for  we  never  find  the  new  formed  skia  m 
large  as  the  sore  was  on  which  it  is  formed.   Indeed,  when  the  looseneti 
the  surrounding  skin  permits  it,  almost  no  new  skin  is  formed,  as  in  tk 
scrotum. 

In  the  fifth  place.  Nature  often  cures  or  prevents  one  disease  by  prodeciv 
another ;  or,  as  this  process  has  been  termed,  by  converting  one  aue^se  ini* 
another ;  and  this  is  a  plan,  which,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  we  frequetdf 
endeavour  to  imitate,  exactly  as  we  attempt  to  imitate  also  the  complete 
removal  of  diseases  which  Nature  accomplishes  in  other  cases. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  disease,  and  yet  it  is  a  means  not  unfrecjuently  adopted 
Nature  for  the  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  we  often  imitate  this  cure,  by  gin^ 
hydragogues.  If  a  haemorrhoidal  discharge  which  had  continued  to  flov/or 
a  number  of  years  at  accuHtomed  periods  should  cease,  the  individual  is  apt 
to  become  anected  with  giddiness,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  threatening  ^ 
apoplexy ;  but  if  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rectum  returns,  these  iymP' 
toms  of  impending  apoplexy  are  removed ;  and  if  the  discharge  does. not  of 
itself  return,  we  often  apply  leeches  round  the  anus  with  the  best  eficds. 
These  are  instances  of  related  diseases,  or  of  the  cure  of  diseases  6r 
conversion  ;  the  dropsy  being  converted  into  a  diarrhoea,  the  apoplexy  into  • 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  rectum. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  conversion.  The  one  msy 
be  called  sanative^  for  it  produces  health ;  and  the  other  insanative,  for  thoagti 
it  removes  one  disease,  it  does  not  restore  health. 

For  instance,  a  patient  with  headache  is  seized  with  spontaneous  epistan^t 
by  this  means  the  natural  state  of  circulation  within  the  head  is  restored,  tke 
headache  is  removed,  the  epistaxis  ceases,  and  health  is  completely  rtcoterd  i 
This  I  should  call  a  sanative  conversion.  | 

Again,  I  once  saw  a  man  wiih  diabetes  become  suddenly  affected  with 
dropsy.    He  had  oedema,  an  evident  collection  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  symptoms  of  hydrothorax,  and  even  those  of  hydrocephalos. 
In  fact,  I  never  saw  so  universal  a  case  of  dropsy.   As  soon  as  the  dn>psidl 
symptoms  made  their  appearance,  the  diabetic  symptoms  entirely  ceased,  die  | 
urine  was  reduced  to  an  ordinary,  or  even  less  than  ordinary  quantity,  tn^ 
lotft  entirely  its  sweet  taste.  I  should  call  this  an  insanative  conversion.  Tbe  i 
change — the  cure  of  the  diabetes— was  not  accompanied  by  any  tendeacr  to 
health.   By  means  of  diuretic  medicines,  the  dropsy  was  removed,  and  that 
instant  the  diabetes  returned.   After  some  time,  the  diabetes  again  suddaolr  i 
stopped,  and  the  dropsy  returned.   I  am  not  certain  but  that  this  morbific  I 
conversion  was  repeated  thrice,  till  at  length  the  man  died,  his  constitutios 
being  completely  worn  out  by  these  alternating  diseases.  ,  | 

Dr.  Parry,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  'Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeotict.  ' 
has  related  a  number  of  striking  cases  illustrative  of  this  subject.   Ot  these  I 
shall  select  a  few. 
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Headache,  depression  of  spirits,  and  other  nervous  affections  with  which  a 
young  lady  had  been  long  afflicted,  were  completely  cured  by  the  measles. 

In  a  gentleman  labouring  under  gout,  the  fit  was  immediately  removed  by 
an  accidental  catarrh  from  cold. 

In  a  lady,  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  right  shoulder  was  immediately  and 
permanentlv  relieved  on  the  appearance  of  jaundice,  with  pain,  from  a  gall- 
stone, which  did  not  pass. 

A  headache,  of  some  years*  duration,  subsiding,  was  followed  by  a  cough, 
accompanied  with  incessant  and  wasting  hectic  fever.  After  the  man  had  been 
long  confined  to  his  bed,  and  death  was  every  dav  expected,  the  headache  began 
slightly  to  return ;  and  as  it  became  established,  the  cough  and  fever  rece<&d, 
and  the  patient  regained  his  flesh,  but  continued  subject  to  headache  as  before. 

in  a  lady,  various  nervous  symptoms  disappeared  on  the  commencement  and 
gradual  increase  of  a  vascular  fulness  of  one  mamma.  The  progress  of  this 
disease  was  suspended  in  its  turn  by  rheumatism  in  the  hip  ;  and  again,  the 
rheumatism  disappearing,  the  affection  of  the  mamma  rapidly  increased. 

In  a  gentleman,  long  accustomed  to  violent  vertigo  and  pain  in  the  head, 
these  affections  were  constantly  relieved  on  the  coming  on  of  oedematous 
swellings  in  the  legs  and  feet. 

In  a  lady,  mania,  which  ended  in  suicide,  alternated  with  oedematous  swell- 
ing of  the  ankles. 

In  a  gentleman,  epileptic  fits,  which  used  to  occur  at  least  once  a*week, 
were  suspended  for  three  weeks  bv  pneumonia ;  but  returned  with  additional 
frequency  after  the  pneumonia  had  ceased. 

Broncbocele,  in  a  lady,  gradually  disappeared  during  the  progress  of  a  fatal 
inflammation  of  the  liver. 

In  a  young  man,  long  continued  cough,  accompanied  with  fever,  night- 
sweats,  and  emaciation,  ceased  on  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  under  the  scapula. 

From  having  noticed,  agreeably  with  the  observations  of  physicians  and  of 
the  vulgar  in  all  ages,  that  the  occurrence  of  certain  diseases  is  preventive  of 
some  and  curative  of  others,  one  author.  Sir  George  Smith  Giblies,  of  Bath, 
has  attempted  to  generalize  this  propensity  in  nature.  He  has  concluded,  as 
disease  sometimes  appears  to  be  curative  of  disease,  that  one  disease  is  always 
necessary  to  the  cure  of  another,  that  just  as  many  functions  undergo  a 
secondaiV  derangement  as  are  necessary  for  th^  cure  of  the  primary  one,  and 
that  no  diseases  occur  but  such  as  are  curative  in  their  effects  or  in  their 
tendency. 

The  work  in  which  this  doctrine  is  maintained  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing ;  but  an  abstract  and  refutation  of  Sir  G.  S.  Gibbes*  opinions  are 
given  by  Dr.  Pring  in  his  'Eiposition  of  the  Principles  of  Pathology/  Notwith- 
standing his  general  condemnation  of  the  doctrine.  Dr.  Pring  allows  that  some 
good  has  arisen  from  this  attempt  at  systematizing;  observing  that  men,  from 
attachment  to  their  systems,  became  zealously  attentive  to  everything  which 
can  reflect  credit  on  their  opinions,  and  not  unfrequently,  by  showing  pheno- 
mena in  a  new  or  more  conspicuous  light,  serve  the  cause  of  science,  although 
they  fail  in  their  immediate  object.  Sir  G.  S.  Gibbes  is  fully  entitled  to  tne 
benefit  of  this  remark.  From  observing  particularly  the  curative  tendency  of 
diseases,  he  has  indicated  the  propriety  of  not  resisting  secondary  diseases  in 
many  instances,  and  of  imitating  them^  when  they  tendto  be  curative,  in  many 
others.  • 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  modes  or  processes 
by  which  Nature  effects  the  removal  of  diseases.  I  have  touched  upon  each, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  those  interesting  facts  to  the  recollection  of 
roy  readers,  than  with  the  hope  of  laying  before  them  a  single  idea  which  can 
be  new  to  them.   I  jnay  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  I  apprc* 
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hend  the  natural  cure  of  diseases  to  be  a  matter  too  little  atadied  by  «s  il 
and  especially  too  louch  neglected  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  imtrwlaor 
beginners  to  the  profession  of  the  healing  art.  In  fact,  too  modi  attmtioB  r 
bestowed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  what  ^rt«  and  too  little  oo  what  Nature  m 
do  ;  whereas,  the  "  quid  natura/aciat,  aui/erai,"  ought  first  to  be  weO  n^k?- 
stood,and  then  the  attention  turned  to  the  subsidiary  contriraDces  of  medieits. 
As  our  profession  is  now  studied,  interference — ^perpetual  and  busy  interfeieacx 
-—is  too  much  encouraged ;  observation  and  caution  too  much  neglected ; 
is  it  suHiciently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  mean  to  practise  mcdkrstt. 
that  the  whole  of  tne  Healing  Art  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  difTerent  modes  a 
Natural  Cure,  and  that  in  general  our  cures  are  cures  by  conversion,~ia  oiier 
words,  that  we  alleviate  or  remove  one  disease,  in  most  instances,  onlv  b< 
means  of  another  which  we  excite,  and  very  rarely  effect  anything  like  dW: 
relief.  I  know  that  this  view  of  the  Healing  Art  is  not  a  flattering  one ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  true,  and  might  be,  a  useful  one.  A  raiioB3i 
Theory  of  Medicine  can  be  built  only  on  the  Natural  Cure  of  Diseases. 

Glasgow,  24th  September,  1828. 


II.  ON  THE  OBSEBVATION  OF  NATUBE  IN  TH£  TBEATHENT  OF  DISEASE. 


My  DEAR  Sir,— Soon  after  the  publication  of  ^our  last  Number,  a  friead 
pot  into  my  hands  Hofeland's  '  Enchiridion  Medicum,'  published  in  Ba&i. 
in  1836,  but  which  1  had  not  previously  seen.  It  is  a  practical  wort,  ssd 
embodies  the  results  of  fifty  years*  extensive  experience  as  a  phyBiidan.  The 
opening  chapter,  entitled,  "  Nature  and  Art,"  embodies  views  so  mudi  is 
accordance  with  those  recently  advocated  in  your  Review,  that  the  foUowiaf 
translation  of  it  may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

'Natura  tanai,  medieui  curat  morbot* 

All  healing  of  disease  is  effected  by  Nature,  art  is  only  her  assistant  and 
cures  through  her. 

In  the  same  way  as  an  internal  morbid  condition  of  organic  life — an  intemsl 
process  of  disease— lies  at  the  foundation  of  and  produces  the  external  appear- 
ances (symptoms)  of  every  disease,  even  so  also  an  internal  curative  process— 
an  exertion  of  the  organic  life  for  changing  and  converting  the  abnormal  into 
the  normal  condition — lies  at  the  root  of  every  curative  act,  and  alone  renders 
it  possible. 

«  This  holds  in  the  case  of  all  diseases  without  exception.  In  visible  or 
so-called  surgical  diseases  nobody  calls  it  in  question.  Bvery^  surgeon  admits 
that  it  is  not  he  who  heals  a  broken  bone,  a  wound  or  a  bruise,  but  that  it  is 
the  vital  power  of  Nature  which  especially  effects  the  result  through  her 
wonderful  processes  of  exudation,  agglutination,  suppuration,  separation  of 
the  dead  parts  from  the  living,  and  regeneration,  and  that  his  business  is  odIv 
to  take  care  that  these  operations  be  allowed  to  go  on  regularly,  and  ail 
obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  design  be  removed.  But  precisely  the  same 
rule  holds  with  the  interna]  diseases,  the  immediate  relations  of  which  are 
hidden  from  our  observation,  only  with  this  difference,  that  we  cannot  see 
these  healing-processes  and  organic  changes  with  our  eyes.  This  is  true  not 
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only  as  to  acute  diseases,  viz.,  those  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
excitement,  l)ut  also  as  to  chronic,  only  more  slowly  and  in  a  less  striking 
manner.  In  slight  diseases  we  see  daily  that  recovery  ensues  without  any  help 
from  art.  The  same  thing  happens  also  in  severe  and  even  in  the  worst  cases. 
There  is  no  disease,  from  the  most  acute  inflammatory  fever  to  the  most  deadly 
plague — no  disease  of  either  suppression  or  excess  in  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  no  dvnamic  or  other  affection,  which  has  not  already  been  cured  by 
Nature  alone,  in  what  way  does  art  contribute  to  recovery?  We  bleed  in 
inflammation,  lower  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  believe  that  we  have  thereby 
cured.  But  we  have  only  removed  the  obstacles  and  hindrances,  the  superfluity 
of  blood  and  of  excitement,  and  thereby  placed  Nature  in  the  condition  required 
to  complete  the  internal  healing  process  which  must  always  go  on  if  our  cure 
is  to  be  effected.  We  support  the  strength  of  the  system  in  adynamic  and  low 
nervous  diseases,  and  believe  thereby  to  make  a  cure ;  but  in  reality  we  only 
excite  the  vis  medkatrtM  Natura  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  complete  the 
internal  restorative  processes,  which  are  necessary  to  recovery.  Even  the  direct 
cure  of  diseases  by  means  of  what  are  called  specifics,  is  the  work  of  Nature, 
as  the  remedy  onl^  operates  antagonistically,  but  the  reaction  and  change  for 
the  better  thus  excited,  take  place  only  through  the  co-operation  of  the  internal 
healing  power  of  Nature.  In  the  dyscrasien  also,  even  where  a  specific  poison  is 
received  into  the  system,  the  healing-power  of  Nature  may  effect  a  recovery.  Is 
it  necessary  to  recall  the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  venereal  affections  have 
been  recovered  from  without  any  medicine,  and  even  as  at  present  with  the  stu- 
died avoidance  of  mercury?  But  also  in  the  deepest  seated  or  roost  severe  forms 
of  constitutional  syphilis, what  can  mercury  accomplish  without  the  co-operation 
of  that  internal  healing  |H>wer,  which  effects  the  expulsion  of  both  the  poison 
and  the  remedy,  and  restores  that  normal  condition  of  the  organization  which 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  healthy  secretion  and  nutrition?  How  often 
do  we  find  that  the  use  of  mercury  in  everjr  form  is  of  no  avail,  till  by  the 
combined  use  of  strong  nourishment  and  tonics  we  have  restored  the  energy 
of  the  vital  powers  to  the  degree  required  for  the  due  operation  of  the  internal 
healing-process,  and  even  of  the  mercury  itself! 

"This  internal  healing-power  often  shows  itself  in  those  remarkable  changes, 
crises  and  metastasis,  wnich  arise  most  unexpectedly  and  surprisingly  from  it 
alone,  and  which  often  at  once  put  a  stop  to  or  modify  a  long  and  severe  malady 
which  has  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  art.  The  patient  whom  in  the  evening 
we  believed  destined  to  certun  death,  falls  during  the  night  into  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  is  found  in  the  morning  entirely  out'of  danger.  In  a  severe 
acute  disease,  against  which  we  have  in  vain  exhausted  all  our  resources,  an 
external  abscess  suddenly  shows  itself,  and  the  disease  vanishes.  Yes,  what 
crowns  the  vii  medicatrix  Naiura,  is  her  frequent  victory  over  the  most  different, 
contradictory,  and  unreasonable  methods  of  cure.  Do  we  not  see  daily  in  the 
country,  men  recover  cither  without  assistance  from  art,  or  with  only  the 
most  senseless  treatment  ?  Even  under  professional  treatment,  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  most  cures  are  effected,  under  the  advice  of  the  physician 
indeed,  but  in  a  very  small  proportion  in  consequence  of  that  advice. 

"  This  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  great  word  crisis,  which  reaches  us  from 
hoary  antiquity  with  so  elevated  and  so  mysterious  a  meaning.  It  is  not  the 
critical  evacuations,  not  the  consequent  external  change,  but  the  internal 
healing-process,  the  internal  ripening  of  the  disease,  the  operation  of  the 
internal  assimilating,  secreting,  metamorphosing  and  renovating  power  of 
Nature  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  external  phenomena.  It  is  this 
which  the  word  expresses,  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
when  used  by  all  true-to-nature,  profound,  and  unprejudiced  physicians,  from 
Hippocrates  down  to  Sydenham,  Hofmann,  and  Boernaave. 

^  A  system  of  medicine  which  embraces  Nature  in  this  sense   which,  in  all 
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that  it  does,  recop^oUes  and  respects  the  hieher  lawt  of  life  and  the  self-Ktin; 
power  of  Nature ;  which  considers  itself  not  as  the  a^enihut  aa  the  mtlrumau 
of  the  internal  healing  power;  wbich  recognises  the  indicationa  for  interfmfc, 
and  decides  on  acting  only  from  the  wants  and  daima  of  diseased  Nature; 
which  looks  upon  everything  that  takes  place  in  the  system,  whether  diseas, 
or  the  results  of  its  own  curative  process,  or  the  operation  of  medicines,  y 
vital  actions ; — in  one  word,  which  itself  lives  in  life,  and  which,  as  it  reco^isa 
every  thing  that  lives  to  be  elevated  by  life  to  a  higher  sphere  of  ezisteDte, 
confines  its  operation  accordingly  to  this  sphere,  and  so  becomes  one  with  ik 
vis  medicatrix ; — such  a  system  of  medicine  I  call  phyMhtriA.  The  mtfuio; 
generally  attached  to  this  term  is  equivalent  to  the  vis  medicairije  Nairn,  bei 
1  understand  it  to  mean  a  system  of  medicine  founded  on  this  vis  medtc^trir. 
This  is  the  only  true  system  of  medicine,  and  is  founded  on  the  eternal  U«? 
of  Nature.  It  is  it  which,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  downwards,  his  erer 
been  the  ideal  (object)  of  the  true  latricists  (?),  and  which,  through  every  chaote 
of  the  systems  of  the  schools,  has  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  genuine  practi- 
tioner. It  is  it  whose  disciple  I  confess  myself,  and  it  is  il  to  which  1  hare 
always  belonged. 

'*  Hence  then  may  be  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  art,  its  relation  to 
nature  and  to  the  position  of  the  physician.  As  certainly  as  the  ws  medicatru 
Natural*  the  foundation  of  every  cure,  (which  indeed  could  not  be  accompli$^e<i 
without  her)  so  certainly  is  her  operation  lightened  by  art»  through  whid 
alone  she  is  sometimes  rendered  capable  of  effecting  a  cure.  Hereia  lie 
the  value  and  the  necessity  of  art.  The  stricter  conclusions  from  it  are  is 
follows : — 

"  1.  Art  can  sometimes  entirely  remove  the  disease  and  render  the  ioteni*! 
action  unnecessary  merely  by  removing  the  exciting  cause,  e,  by  the  rr^ 
moval  of  a  foreign  body,  a  poison,  or  any  gastric  accumulation  which  excite: 
disease. 

"2.  The  vis  naturm  is  occasionally  so  exalted,  and  its  operation  so  storof 
and  active,  that  it  may  either  exhaust  itself  or  cause  injury  to  some  ifflportuj 
organ.  In  such  cases  art  may  reduce  the  excitement  to  the  degree  reqair^ 
for  the  production  of  a  perfect  crisis,  and  for  warding  off  dangerous  accidents. 

"3.  Nature  may  on  the  other  hand  want  sufficient  strength  to  fulfil  cofB- 
pletely  the  internal  healing  process.  In  such  cases  art  steps  in,  and  by  proper 
strengthening  means,  supplies  and  sustains  the  tone  required,  and  so  enables 
the  internal  sanative  process  to  go  on. 

«  4.  Art  may  remove  obstacles  which  either  prevent  or  obstruct  Nature  ^ 
carrying  on  the  internal  healing  process.  Under  this  head  may  be  arrange^ 
the  important  condition  of  a  suitable  diet  and  regimen,  the  quiet  and  repo»e 
necessary  during  febrile  excitement ;  the  avoiding  of  vitiated  air,  bad  food; 
&c.  &c.  I 

5.  Art  may  assist  Nature  in  her  struggle  against  particular  conditions  ot 
disease,  with  remedies  peculiarly  applicable  to  these  conditions. 

«  6.  Art  may  supuort  Nature  during  a  crisis  which  she  has  commenced,  aii<<  I 
enable  her  to  complete  it. 

"7*  Lastly:  there  are  morbid  causes  and  conditions  unconquerable  br 
Nature  alone,  e,  g.  the  syphilitic  poison  and  mechanical  injuries.  Here  arj  { 
alone  is  of  service  either  by  the  use  of  remedies  to  counteract  the  effects  oi 
the  poison,  or  by  mechanical  and  surgical  help.  I 

"  Such  is  the  object  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  such  are  its  limits.  Tbe 
physician  should  not  be  the  mupster  but  the  minister  Natura,  her  servant  or 
rather  her  assistant,  ally,  and  fnend    Hand-in-hand  he  should  march  on  i^t^  | 
her  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  ^eat  work,  never  forgetting  that  it  is  not  be 
she  who  performs  it,  respecting  her,  having  her  ever  before  hia  eyes,  and 
turbing  her  as  little  as  possible. 
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There  are  two  errors  whicb  arise  from  this,  and  against  which  the  phy- 
sician must  be  always  on  his  guard. 

The  first  is,  doing  too  little,  negative  treatment,  or  leaving  all  to  Nature. 
This  is  a  fault  into  which  the  new  homoeo)>athic  school  in  particular  often 
falls,  and  which  may  have  the  most  melancholy  conse<|uences  where  active  and 
positive  treatment  is  really  requisite  to  save  the  patient.  Jt  is  proper  in  itself 
only  where  no  rational  indication  for  treatment  can  be  discovered ;  where 
only  time  and  patience  are  required  for  a  cure;  or  where  Nature  is  quite  able 
for  the  whole  crisis  as  it  proceeds  through  its  course  in  certain  definite  stages, 
as  in  measles  or  benignant  smallpox,  &c. 

"  The  second  error  is,  d.oing  too  Mucfl,  or  the  using  of  bloodletting  and 
other  active  measures  to  such  an  extent  as  to  damage  the  system  more  than 
the  disease  itself  would  have  done." 

Such,  then,  are  the  practical  conclusions  deduced  bv  Hufeland  from  his 
long  and  varied  experience,  and  which,  after  making  allowance  for  the  tran- 
scendentalism which  obscures  the  meaning  of  two  or  three  passages,  seem  to 
me  to  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  vour  readers.  Their  general  coinci- 
dence with  the  opinions  lately  advocated  in  your  own  pages  is  so  striking,  as 
to  afford  an  additional  presumption  in  favour  of  their  truth ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  objections  urged  with  so  little  effect  against  you,  seem  to  ine 
equally  invalid  as  applied  to  Hufeland.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  any  unprejudiced  and  reflecting  person  to  read  his  summary  with 
care,  and  still  believe  that  his  views  lead  to  a  do-nothing  system  of  treatment. 
That  Hufeland*s  principles  are  opposed  to  the  abu9e  of  active  measures  is 
indeed  sufficiently  manifest.  But  they  are  so  far  from  condemning  activity  in 
a  right  direction  and  when  really  called  for,  that  their  proper  application  de-* 
mands  the  constant  exercise  of  greater  watdifulness  and  discrimination  in  both 
observation  and  treatment,  than  are  commonly  met  with.  In  like  manner,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  candid  and  reflecting  person  to  object  to  him,  as  has 
been  done  to  me,  that  a  treatment  grounded  on  the  indications  of  Nature 
must  be  erroneous,  because  if  we  never  "thwart  Nature/'  but,  on  the 
contrary,  "always  assist  her  efforts,''  we  shall  thereby  be  the  means  of 
hastening  the  death  of  the  patient  in  those  numerous  cases  in  which  her 
efforts  tend  only  to  destrop  life.''  This  objection,  indeed,  is  even  more 
futile  than  the  other,  because  it  rests  on  a  mere  perversion  of  the  pro- 
position it  is  supposed  to  refute.  It  would  be,  not  science,  but  down- 
right folly  in  any  one  to  contend  seriously  that  we  ought  in  any  circum- 
stances to  assist  Nature  in  her  destructive  efforts ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
mere  common  sense  should  not  have  sufficed  to  prevent  such  a  meaning  being 
gravely  ascribed  to  a  few  isolated  sentences  in  your  Review,  even  if  their 
true  meaning  had  not  been  rendered  apparent  by  the  context.  Hufeland's 
statement,  with  which  I  concur,  is,  that  in  every  disease  there  is  an  effort 
made  by  Nature  /or  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  restoration  of  health, 
—an  internal  healing  process, — without  which  recovery  would  be  impossible, 
and  which,  as  it  takes  place  in  accordance  with  fixed  general  laws,  will  be 
promoted  or  counteracted  in  proportion  as  the  treatment  resorted  to  shall,  or 
shall  not  lie  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  and  with  the  sanative  efforts  of 
Nature.  That  such  sanative  efforts  are  made  in  every  case  is  proved,  not  only 
by  hourly  experience,  but  by  the  recoveries  occasionally  effected  by  their 
unaided  means,  even  in  the  deadliest  epidemics  of  plague  and  cholera.  Keeping 
in  mind,  then,  that  it  is  the  sanative  and  not  the  destructive  effort  which  is 
spoken  of  in  the  passages  objected  to,  it  still  remains  as  consonant  as  ever  to 
the  soundest  dictates  of  reason  and  experience,  that  the  primary  aim  of  the 
physician  should  be,  by  careful  observation,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
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the  plan  aad  course  of  Nature,  that  he  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  co-opense 
with  her  and  promote  her  efforts  to  effect  a  recovery. 

As  remarked  in  a  former  letter,  the  field  of  controversy  would  be  gretth 
narrowed  and  the  chances  of  agreement  increased,  if  the  obiectorB  would  coo- 
sent  to  attach  the  same  meaning  to  our  propositions  which  we  intend  tkea 
to  convey ;  and,  doubtless,  the  dbcussions  which  have  taken  place,  will  haie 
some  effect  in  bringing  about  this  most  desirable  end.  But  the  difiereoccs 
between  us  are  not  altogether  verbal  or  insignificant ;  they  involve  an  importut 
practical  principle  calculated  to  exert  no  small  influence  on  the  future  progren 
of  the  healing  art.  But  even  if  I  were  able,  which  I  am  not,  to  do  full  juatice 
to  the  subject,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  a  Review  that  it  can  be  discossod 
with  the  requisite  clearness  and  precision. 

I  remun,  &C.9 

Andrew  Combi. 


III.  ON  THE  POWERS  OP  NATURE  IN  THE  CURE  OP  DISEASES.     IN  BEPiT 

TO  DR.  COMBE. 

BY  J.  A.  8TM0NDS,  M.D.  ETC. 

{In  a  Letter  to  John  Forbes,  M,D,,  F,RJ3.) 

Bristol,  March  1,  1S47. 
Mr  DEAR  Sir,— I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Combe  has  honoured  my  letter  witbbb 
comments,  because  they  give  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  misapprebei- 
sion  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  at  the  same  time  of  enforcing  some  opmo^ 
which  I  have  already  expressed.  In  the  remarks  1  am  about  to  make  1  hope 
to  emulate  the  good  spint  in  which  I  believe  Dr.  Combers  letter  to  have  been 
written,  although  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  allow  myself  an  almost  equal  latitii^c 
of  criticism. 

Dr.  Combe  is  in  error  when  he  supposes  that  my  letter  to  you  was  intended 
to  be  n  reply  to  his  communication.  Had  he  read  it  carefully  and  with  a  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  your  Essay,  he  would  have  seen  that  my  remarks  weft 
directed  aj^ainst  such  injurious  inferences  as  seemed  likely  to  be  drawn  froo 
your  paper.  For  after  expressing  my  satisfoction  that  you  had  yourself  o^de 
a  statement  corrective  of  tne  misunderstanding  occasioned  by  your  first  p«ptf» 
1  alluded  respectfully  and  in  general  terms  to  Dr.  Combe's  and  certv" 
anonymous  epistles,  which  appeared  to  me  "  to  set  rather  too  much  in  tbc 
direction  of  the  expectant  metnod."  All  that  I  said  bearing  specifically  0^ 
Dr.  Combe  was  at  the  close  of  my  letter,  and  had  reference  to  his  su^^oftfOfl 
of  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  claims  of  homoeopathy.  And  as  I  sball 
have  no  better  opportunity  in  the  present  letter,  I  must  m  tliis  place  observe 
that  he  has  rather  evaded  than  answered  my  question :  *' What  is  to  induce  os 
to  administer  a  scruple  of  jalap  for  a  looseness,  and  a  min  or  two  of  opian 
for  a  lethargy  V*  It  there  be  truth  in  the  siiiiilia^imilibiis  doctrine,  opiofl 
which  causes  a  lethargy  ought  to  cure  one.  To  me  it  seems  trifling  with  the 
subject  to  say,  **  See  whether  the  medicine  which  cures  a  disease  will  prodace 
it  in  a  sound  person.*'  This  was  not  the  method  of  the  homoeopathists.  If 
what  an  immense  amount  of  chance  experiments  must  have  been  made !  t» 
say  nothing  of  their  superfluousness.  For  if  the  druirs  had  really  cured  the 
various  diseases  in  the  homoeopathic  nosology,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  ti^ 
morbific  qualities  in  order  to  establish  their  healing  virtues.  The  line  rettty 
pursued  was  that  intimated  in  my  question,  which  question  I  was  justified  ift 
putting  to  any  one  who  recommended  us  to  test  the  like-by -like  doctrio^ 
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Dr.  Combe  endeavours  to  elude  the  difficnltj  by  saying  that  he  proposed  a 
method  just  the  reverse ;  forgetting  that  the  fallacies  would  be  much  greater. 
That  a  particular  medicine  cures  a  particular  disease  may  be  true  of  quinine 
and  ague,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  but  our  trials  would  be  few  indeed  if 
reduced  to  specifics.  We  do,  however,  know  the  physiological  action  of 
medicines.  If  opium  narcotizes  it  ought  to  cure  a  coma.  Dr.  Combe  himself 
says,  "  having  tried  their  action  in  health,  try  the  same  remedies  in  the  usuai 
doses  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  with  as  much  care  and  discrimination  as 
possible,  and  record  the  results."  Now  the  action  of  opium  has  been  tried 
over  and  over  again  in  health,  and  its  effects  are  so  similar  to  those  of  disease, 
that  a  case  every  now  and  then  occurs  in  which  it  Is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  Are  you  then  prepared  to  give  this  drug,  with  never 
80  much  care  and  discrimination,  in  your  next  case  of  simple  apoplexy  ?  But 
I  will  not  press  this  point  further ;  I  am  sure  Dr.  Combe  is  too  good  a  practi- 
tioner to  let  his  catholicity  towards  the  homceopathists  induce  him  to  try 
dangerous  experiments  by  the  bed-side. 

To  return  to  his  critique.  He  says,  **  it  seems  to  me  a  wise  precaution, 
before  proceeding  to  refute  a  supposed  antagonist  by  either  argument  or 
ridicule,  to  ascertain  very  clearly  whether  a  difference  exists,  and  if  so,  in 
what  it  really  consists."  (p.  257).  Most  wise  indeed !  but,  alas  I  for  human 
consistency.  The  nearer  the  church  the  farther  from  Qod !  For  in  the  very 
next  sentence  he  declares  that  I  condemned  as  wholly  inert  and  absurd  plans 
of  treatment  conducted  in  accordance  with  Nature."  I  have  sought  in  vMn 
throughout  my  brief  letter  for  anything  approaching  to  a  warrant  or  excuse 
or  even  colour  for  this  sweeping  cnarge.  so  that  I  must  infer  that  Dr. Combe 
so  fully  relied  on  the  general  truth  of  his  maxim,  and  was  so  conscious  of  his 
habitual  attention  to  it,  that  unfortunately  for  me  in  this  particular  instance 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  it  in  practice ;  or  perhaps  he  thought 
"exceptio  probat  regulam.**  To  condemn  treatment  in  accordance  with 
Nature,  would  be  to  condemn  what  one  has  been  learning  and  teachin^if  all  the 
days  of  one's  medical  life.  For  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Generally,  m  being 
founded  on  what  is  known  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
aud  particularly  in  the  encouragement  of  the  natural  tendencies  to  reparation. 
Who  has  not  been  taught  this  rudimentary  information }  Surely  we  need  no 
ghost  to  arise  and  tell  us  this.  I  am  hap{>y  to  say  that  it  does  not  fall  to  my 
Jot  to  meet  with  practitioners  so  grossly  ignorant,  that  if  a  bronchitis  were 
relieving  itself  by  free  expectoration  they  would  try  to  check  the  secretion* 
— or  if  intestinal  hemorrhage  ensued  on  congestion  of  the  liver,  would  ad- 
minister astringents ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Nature  allowing  a  deli- 
cate elderly  patient  to  be  worn  down  with  bronchorrhea  dependent  on  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  give  him 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  if  the  intestinal  bleeaing  proceeded  from  a  follicular 
ulcer  they  would  take  care  that  sugar  of  lead  or  oil  of  turpentine  should  be 
applied  to  the  bleeding  surface  as  fast  as  possible,  many  an  unhappy  patient 
haying  died  of  this  natural  method  of  relief. 

Dr.  Combe  avers  that  I  seldom  make  "any  special  reference  to  the  standard 
of  Nature."  I  beg  his  pardon;  I  repeatedly  referred  to  Nature,  but  not 
merely  to  reparative  Nature,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  nature  in  Dr.  Combe's 
kingdom ;  I  took  some  pains  to  direct  attention  to  morbijic  Nature.  He  inti- 
mates that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  study  of  Nature  as  an  aim ;"  by  which 
I  presume  he  means  as  an  end.  Certainly  i  have  studied  it  chiefly  as  a  mean 
to  the  cure,  and  relief,  and  prevention  of  diseases.  But  it  is  hard  to  conjec- 
ture what  exactly  Dr.  Combe  intends  by  advocating  so  emphatically  the  ob- 
servation of  Nature  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  disease,  surely,  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  for  a  clear-headed,  well-informed  writer  like  Dr.  Combe  to 
preach  "  Homo  naturse  minister  et  interpres.**   Is  it  not  as  if  some  professor 
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should  go  to  Oxford,  and  tell  the  nieii  who  are  construing  Juvenal  and  ^^acbidos, 
that  he  hopes  tbey  have  learned  their  accidence?   Study  Nature!  Talk 

f^rose  I  Have  we  not  been  doing  it  all  our  lives  ?  What  were  those  cnrioiu 
nquiries  into  the  roots  and  juices  of  plants  in  our  early  days — those  poriogs 
over  muscles  and  nerves,  vessels  and  viscera,  in  vaulted  cellars, — tho^  hos- 
pital walkings  and  dispensary  trudgings, — those  clinical  labours,  when,  from 
the  initial  rigor  to  the  terminal  rbonchus,  every  phase  of  the  case  was  craj^e- 
fully  observed  and  faithfully  depicted  in  those  long,  ledger-like  note-books, 
and  then  the  work  of  Nature  further  studied  in  the  mortuary,  with  all  aids 
and  appliances  from  scalpel,  scales,  and  measure; — and,  since  then,  the  nighu 
watchings  many  by  the  bedside,  and  the  reflections  of  sleepless  hours  oo  the 
day's  observations, — and  the  enulees  interrogations  of  Nature,  if  haply  oae 
might  attain  to  such  knowledge  of  ber  doings,  that  here  one  might  aid  them, 
and  there  control  or  repress  them  ?  Or,  to  put  individual  experience  aside, 
what  have  been  the  labours  of  the  Baillies,  the  Laennecs,  the  Andrals,  the 
Louis,  the  Brights,  the  Cars  wells,  the  Masses,  and  Rokitanskis,  and  VogdU, 
and  a  host  of  recent  histologiatsF^painful  searchers  all  into  the  dark  mysteries 
of  Nature  !  Physiology  is  good,  but  it  is  not  the  one  thing  needful.  There 
is  pathology  also~  there  is  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side  of  Nature.  It  has 
pleased  Infinite  Power  and  Goodness  to  mix  up  evil  with  good  in  this  world, 
and  to  place  man  in  it  with  instinctive  and  other  instructions,  to  do  all  he  caa 
towards  extirpating  or  abating  the  one,  and  fostering  and  increasing  the  other, 
and  to  hope  for  a  better  state  of  being  in  which  the  sad  enigma  will  be  ua- 
riddled,  and  partial  ill  be  resolved  into  universal  good.  Studj  Nature !  yes— 
but  let  it  be  no  narrow,  one-sided  study !  Measure  the  vu  mimtrix  as  well  as 
the  vi*  medicatrix  I  It  is  better  to  be  on  our  legs  facing  evil,  defying  it,  aad 
wrestling  with  it,  than  to  sit  simpering  in  the  easy  chair  of  optimism  and 
crying  "  Peace,  peace — when  there  is  no  peace/' 

Misled  by  his  fancy  that  my  letter  was  a  critique  upon  his  own.  Dr.  Combe 
repeatedly  alle^j^es,  that  I  regard  a  method  of  treatment  in  accordance  with 
Nature  as  equivalent  to  doing  nothing  at  all.  But  you  no  doubt  perceived 
that  I  was  really  inquiring  whether  diseases  might  be  left  to  take  their  owa 
way,  a  question  naturally  suggested  by  your  original  article,  in  which  yon 
had  made  a  vigorous  and  able  reclamation  for  the  somewhat  neglected  rif  »e- 
dicatrir.  After  exposing  the  absurdity  and  nullity  of  the  homoeopathic  system, 
you  asked,  how  are  the  apparent  cures  under  this  system  to  be  accounted  for? 
And  you  concluded  very  reasonably,  that,  if  the  cases  had  got  well,  they  had 
got  well  of  themselves— not  from  the  interposition  of  what  Dr.  Combe  chooses 
to  call  "  bis  natural  treatment,*'  but  from  no  treatment  at  all.  In  my  remarks 
I  said,  that  if  the  statements  of  homoeopathic  success  could  be  depended  upoa, 
tbey  were  most  momentous ;  and  the  question  which  Dr.  Combe  thinks  so 
superfluous,  was  inevitable.  But  I  soon  satisfied  myself  from  an  analysis  of 
Dr.  Fleischmann's  table,  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  concern  about  this 
document  and  the  possible  inferences  from  it,  and  my  conclusion  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  Dr.  Balfour^s  excellent  Report.  I  then  discussed  the 
question  on  other  grounds,  and  endeavoured  to  show,  not  only  that  Nature  is 
often  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  but  also  that  she  is  often  doinr  mis- 
chief. Among  the  instances  1  adduced  was  that  of  sympathetic  disor&rs  in 
dentition,  upon  which  Dr.  Combe  thus  comments :  '*  In  teething,  Nmimrt^s 
efforU  are  directed  to  eflTectinflc  a  passage  outwards  for  the  advancing  tooth, 
n,  from  any  circumstance,  she  proves  unable  for  the  effort,  sound  principle 
would  assuredly  direct  us  to  aid  her  in  it,  and  remove  the  obstacles  which  ob- 
struct her  progress ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  more  rational  or  direct 
aid  we  could  lend  her  in  her  own  way,  than  makini^  the  opening  through  the 
gum,  which  she  has  failed  to  accomplish  for  herself.*'  (p  259.^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  men  of  "  strong  sense,"  but  ''blinded  by  a  precoa« 
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ceived  notion,''  may  fancy  that  they  are  dealing  with  facts  when  they  are  only 
U5in§r  metaphors;  for  such  are  these  phrases,  **  Nature's  efforts/'  **  failing  to 
accomplish  for  herself,"  &c.— convenient  enough  as  phrases,  if  we  are  not 
misled  by  them.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  practitioner  who  recoj(nizes  the  cause 
of  the  illness  and  removes  it,  mav  if  you  please  be  acting  "  in  accordance  with 
Nature,"  but  the  plain  fact  is,  tnat  he  knows  his  work  and  does  it.  As  the 
tooth  is  growing  upwards  and  the  gum  is  not  absorbed  fast  enough,  iinurious 
pressure  is  the  consequence,  which  the  surgeon's  lancet  removes.  This  un« 
availing  '*  effort  of  Nature"  is  in  more  correct  language  an  imperfect  process 
of  Nature,  remediable  by  art.  So  with  strangulated  hernia,  instead  of  saying 
that  the  surgeon  "  assists  Nature  to  overcome  the  obstacle,"  it  would  surely 
be  at  once  more  correct  and  more  simple  to  say  that  he  removes  it.  "  To  act 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature"  comes  then  to  this,  that  we  should 
know  the  construction  and  action  of  the  organism  which  we  wish  to  rectify,  that 
we  should  recognize  the  impediments,  andremove  them  as  delicately  and  ten- 
derly as  possible.  If  an  engine  is  out  of  order,  and  the  overseer  goes  about  rashlj 
twisting  a  screw  here,  drawing  a  bolt  there,  putting  on  the  steam,  taking  it 
off  again,  in  a  hap-hazard  fashion,  we  see  at  once  that  he  is  an  ignorant 
bungler ;  but  if  he  ascertains  some  ]^articular  part  to  be  clogged  or  rusted, 
and  clears  away  the  obstacle,  he  acts,  if  you  so  please  to  term  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  machinery.  But  there  is  no  difference  of  system  here.  It 
is  the  difference  between  action  founded  upon  knowledge,  and  action  founded 
upon  ignorance,— -between  rational  therapeutics  and  bUnd  empiricism. 

The  word  Nature  is  the  parent  of  many  logomachies.  Often  it  is  a  col- 
lective term,  representative  of  all  things  around  us,  and  of  all  their  qualities 
and  actions.  It  is  also  often  used  to  express  the  causes  of  things  being  and 
doing  as  they  are  and  do.  When  the  inind  fails  to  discover  an  efficient  cause 
of  an  event,  which  is  then  an  ultimate  fact,  we  say  it  is  the  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  so— Nature  has  so  ordered  it ;  or,  if  we  ascend  to  the  First  Cause  of 
Nature,  we  say  that  it  was  the  will  of  Qod  that  it  should  be  so.  But  there  is 
a  strong  instinct  in  the  mind  to  interpose  a  power  or  intelligent  agent  in  the 
production  of  events.  Hence  originated  those  hypotheses  of  ^t/<nc,  Archseus, 
anima  regens,  vital  principle,  &c.,  now  vanished  into  the  world  of  shadows. 
If  this  tendency  is  yielded  to,  philosophical  investigation  is  continually  liable 
to  the  risk  of  being  cut  short.  The  process  of  digestion  may  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  providing  a  rt«  concoetrix^  and  the  complex  congeries  of 
actions  in  walking  by  a  vis  ambuUtrtJt.  If  phrases  of  this  kind  are  used  only 
as  provisional  terms,  pending  the  results  of  further  inquiry,  or  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  classification,  they  may  be  very  convenient;  but,  employed  as  ex- 
pressions of  causation,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  harm. 

Dr.  Combe,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  Nature  as  making  efforts  to  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  sav  that,  in  teething,  the 
epileptic  paroxysms,  the  frightful  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  the  slighter 
troubles  of  strangury  and  colic,  are  efforts  of  Nature.  Yet  they  are  not  arti* 
ficial :  they  are  the  morbid  products  of  irritation  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the  trifacial  nerve  in  the  jaws.  In  stran- 
gulated hernia  those  terrible  tormina,  which  add  so  much  to  the  patient's  suf- 
ferings, are  the  violent  contractions  of  the  tube,  excited  by  its  contents,  which 
have  been  unduly  retained  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  impediment,  and 
which  become  unusual  stimulants  to  the  muscular  fibres,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bladder  when  some  sudden  stricture  has  occurred  at  the  neck  or  in  the 
urethra.  Were  there  no  obstacle,  these  efforts,"  as  Dr.  Combe  terms  them» 
would  be  effectual  in  propagating  the  contents,  but,  as  it  is,  they  are  preju* 
dicial,  and  need  to  be  cjuieted.  But  how  came  this  obstacle  t  A  fold  of  in- 
testine slipped  into  the  inguinal  canal,  the  internal  ring  baring  been  too  patent, 
and  some  of  the  contents  became  gaseous  and  so  distended  the  gut  that 
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it  could  not  return  by  the  narrow  orifice  through  which  it  had  entmd. 
These  events  resulted  from  the  natural  constitution  and  propertiefl  of  the 
parts,  and  we  might  therefore  say  that  they  were  efforts  of  Nature.  Bat, 
from  long-established  habits  of  thought,  we  recoil  from  such  an  expressioa. 
We  instinctively  transfer  to  external  nature  our  own  motives.  A  man  has 
died  of  a  wound;  we  find  in  the  main  artery,  which  had  been  divided, 
and  through  which  his  life  had  gushed  away,  an  imperfect  coagulum.  We 
say  that  Nature  had  tried  to  save  him,  but  had  failed.  We  examine  the 
trachea  of  a  child  who  died  of  croup.  The  windpipe  is  all  but  entirely  blocked 
up  by  the  albuminous  exudation,  but  we  do  not  say,  "  Nature  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  choking  the  poor  child."  On  the  contrary,  if  we  find  never  so 
small  a  portion  of  false  membrane  detached  from  the  mucous  lining*  we  ex- 
claim, See,  Nature  had  made  an  effort  to  save  the  child."  Or,  take  the  case 
of  a  patient  dead  of  typhoid  fever.  Death  had  been  immediately  induced  by 
the  hemorrhage  from  a  Peyerian  ulcer ;  on  examining  one  of  the  ellipticti 
patches  in  the  ileum,  we  find  that,  at  the  base  of  the  ulceration  there  is  nothinj^ 
but  the  thin  layer  of  serous  membrane.  But  we  do  not  say,  Nature  had 
very  nearly  killed  the  patient  by  spontaneous  perforation.''  On  the  contrary, 
the  least  flake  of  albumen  on  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  gut  would  be 
enough  to  make  us  take  it  as  a  hint  of  Nature's  kindly  intention  of  strengthea- 
ing  the  part  by  an  adhesion  to  an  adjoining  surface.  Such  views  occur  to  ns, 
partly  because  the  sanative  purpose  is  ever  uppermost  in  our  minds,  and 
partly  because  in  normal  anatomy  and  physiology  we  are  familiar  with  most 
wonderful  and  extensive  provisions  for  tne  safety  and  well-being  of  the  living 
organism. 

Nature  is  often  put  in  opposition  to  disease.  A  morbid  formation  or 
disordered  action  is  termed  unnatural,  which  means  that  it  is  a  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  state  or  course  of  events  in  Nature.  Yet,  to  show  how  reUtire 
the  term  is,  we  have  only  to  point  out  that  the  very  same  action  which,  under 
some  circumstances,  would  be  pronounced  unnatural,  is,  under  other  circum- 
stances, termed  natural.  Suppuration  in  the  brain  around  a  tuberculous  de- 
posit is  intensely  morbid ;  suppuration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in 
a  boil  or  carbuncle  is  the  natural  mode  of  relief*  Many  analogous  instances 
might  be  taken  from  hemorrhages ;  in  fact,  whenever  in  the  course  of  disease 
any  change  takes  place  for  the  better,  or  tends  to  a  favorable  issue,  if  it  is  not 
obviously  due  to  artificial  interference,  it  is  called  a  work  or  effort  of  Nature 
— ^Nature  being  so  habitually  associated  in  our  minds  with  all  that  is  good 
and  beneficent.  This  association  is  so  general  as  to  indicate,  were  other  proofs 
wanting,  that  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  good  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  that  evil  and  disease  are  exceptional.  Still,  that  they  do  exut  the 
philosopher  is  bound  to  concede.  Imperfection  of  structure,  incompleteness 
of  action,  tendency  to  decay,  and  downright  destruction,  meet  us  too  obviously 
and  too  often  to  allow  of  our  evading  the  conclusion  that  these  faults,  for 
some  wise  and  in  many  respects  unknown  purpose,  enter  into  the  plan  of  the 
universe,  just  as  the  hap^y  and  tender  affections  in  the  lower  animals  are 
mixed  up  with  the  ferocities  of  beasts  of  prey  and  with  the  terrors  of  their 
helpless  victims.  One  purpose,  however,  appears  in  this  arrangement : — the 
opportunity  offered  for  the  plav  of  man's  intellectual  resources.  In  the  triumphs 
of  his  inventive  faculties  and  laborious  exertions  over  the  defects  and  hard 
conditions  of  surrounding  nature,  he  finds  his  most  exalted  gratification.  The 
pleasure-grounds  and  the  conservatories  of  the  English  gentleman  show 
beauties  of  fruit  and  flower  which  uncultivated  Nature  can  nowhere  set  forth; 
and,  though  the  imagination  may  see  the  forms  of  Phidias  imprisoned  in 
blocks  of  marble,  they  would  have  remained  there  for  ever  had  not  the  con- 
summate artist  set  them  free. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Combe  is  so  anxious  to  do  away  with  the  impres* 
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sioQ  that  he  would  advocate  a  do-nothin)(  system  of  treatment;  but  I  repent 
that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  respect  the  treatment  which 
he  calls  natural  differs  from  the  practice  which  has  been  taught  and  pursued 
by  every  one  who  founds  his  practice  on  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the 
human  frame  in  health  and  disease.  I  should  certainly  use  a  different  phraseo- 
logy. In  the  case  of  teething,  all  that  is  active  on  the  part  of  Nature  is  tend- 
ing to  evil.  Instead  of  aiding  her  exertions,  you  do  your  best  to  repress  them, 
and  you  do  that,  the  want  of  which  in  the  work  of  Nature  has  been  the  cause 
of  mischief.  Of  the  treatment  of  fractures  Dr.  Combe  has  very  just  notions, 
and,  instead  of  speaking  so  tenderly  as  he  does  on  other  occasions  of  assist- 
ing Nature,"  I  am  glad  that  he  ventures  to  talk  of  "  rousing*'  her  •*  to 
successful  exertions."  I  agree  with  him  also  in  thinking  that  you  cannot  put 
in  a  cement  instead  of  the  nutritive  material  out  of  whicn  the  new  bone  is  to 
be  formed,  for  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  work  in  band. 
No  more  can  you  fashion  the  marble  statue  without  the  marble,— or  produce 
fine  apples  without  the  crab-tree.  But  the  procuring  of  the  marble,  and  even 
a  chisel  to  boot,  is  but  a  small  step  in  advance  towards  the  shaping  of  a  Pallas 
Athene,  and  there  is  a  long  and  painful  intenral  of  labour  and  ingenuity  be- 
tween a  sour  crab  and  a  Ribston  pippin.  The  exudation-cells  are  essential  to 
the  union  of  the  fractured  bone,  but  they  are  not  all.  Let  the  man  with  his 
broken  leg  lie  where  he  fell ;  his  le^  may  be  mended,  but  when  he  rises  it  is 
as  likely  as  not  to  be  two  or  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other.  Nay,  let 
him  be  laid  in  bed,  and  Nature  be  aided,  as  Dr.  Combe  would  say,  by  putting 
the  limb  in  a  good  position ;  yet,  unless  it  be  confined  by  strong  splints  and 
bandages,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  "  Nature's  efforts*'  may  consist  of 
spasmodic  twitchings,  which  jerk  the  ends  of  the  bone  out  of  place.  Are 
tnese  to  be  aided  or  corrected^ 

One  remark  is  made  by  Dr.  Combe,  which  surprises  me  greatly.  I  refer  to 
what  he  says  about  removing  a  patient  from  tlie  influence  of  a  morbific  cause, 
instead  of  allowing  the  cause  to  be  still  in  operation,  and  only  striving  to 
counteract  its  effects.  Can  Dr.  Combe  really  believe  tbat  any  roeml>ers  of  the 
profession  are  so  inveterately  stupid,  or  so  unspeakably  ignorant  as  to  act  in 
this  fashion  ?  Is  there  a  practitioner  to  be  found  who,  if  he  had  the  choice, 
would  give  bark  to  a  patient  in  ague,  instead  of  taking  him  away  from  the 
malarious  district,  though  he  might  still  require  bark  afterwards  ?  or  if  the 
thorn  were  within  reach  of  his  forceps,  would  not  make  haste  to  pluck  it  out, 
instead  of  applying  unguents  and  cataplasms  ?  If  Dr.  Combe  meets  with  such 
practitioners,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  "  fallen  upon  evil  days." — Alas !  for  the 
modem  Athens !  the  city  set  on  a  hill !  the  city  of  the  prophets.  And  can  it 
be  that  with  all  the  traditions  and  records  of  wisdom,  from  the  days  of 
Cullen  and  Gregory,  and  with  all  the  light  yet  radiating  from  Alison, 
Christison,  Simpson,  and  others,  there  are  any  medical  minus  within  those 
walls,  sunk  in  a  state  of  such  "total  eclipse?"  If  so,  it  must  be  blindness  from 
"  excess  of  light." 

Dr.  Combe  repudiates  the  idea  of  advocating  a  negative  system  of  treatment 
in  acute  visceral  inflammations.  Though  I  was  not  replying  to  him  in  my 
former  communication,  I  certainly  bad  an  impression  that  he  nad  spoken  very 
lightly  about  pleurisy,  and  very  favorably  of  poultices,  and  milk  and  water ; 
and  on  referring  to  his  first  letter,  1  find  that  impression  to  be  not  very  far 
from  the  truth.  Now  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which,  because  the  patients 
had  neglected  to  seek  aid  soon  enough,  or  the  disease  had  not  been  early 
recognized.  Nature  had  enjoyed  full  and  free  play,  and  a  dislocated  heart  and  a 
lung  solidified  by  compression  were  the  consequences.  Vet  the  patients  had 
been  lying  in  bed,  had  allayed  their  thirst  with  cooling  drinks,  and  been  com- 
forted with  all  sorts  of  hygienic  prettinesses. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  even  acute  phlegroasise 
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described  as  indicating  the  approach  of  the  disease.  This  continues  for  one 
or  two  days  ;  each  ni^ht  being  worse  than  the  preceding,  whilst  in  the  day 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  .treraliling  of  the  limbs, 
tongue,  and  voice. 

The  night  is  then  passed  with  only  one  or  two  short  naps,  from  which  the 
patient  awakes  with  some  strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  of  the  fallacy  of 
which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  convince  nim.  His  sleep  has  been  filled 
with  dreams  of  dangers  and  perplexities  and  annoyances,  innumerable  and 
indescribable.  From  this  state  he  passes  into  that  of  complete  watchfulness 
and  delirium.  The  dreams  of  his  sleeping  become  the  fancies  of  his  waking 
hours ;  and  in  his  delirium  he  conceives  himself  to  be  engaged  In  the  same 
occupations,  beset  by  the  same  difficulties,  and  surrounded  by  the  same 
dangers,  that  he  has  described  as  giving  a  character  to  his  dreams.  ^  In  fact  it 
is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  point  out  the  precise  time  at  which  the  mind  passci 
from  the  dominion  of  the  conceptions  which  have  been  engendered  in  sleep, 
to  that  of  those  which  are  the  offspring  purely  of  the  disease. 

At  whatever  period  this  state  of  entire  watchfulness  and  delirium  begins, 
we  are  to  date  from  it  the  commencement  of  what  may  be  denominated  afa- 
rojpysm  of  delirium  tremens.  Yet  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that,  on  the  morning 
succeeding  the  night,  from  the  last  continued  sleep  of  which  we  are  to  date 
the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  does  not  exhibit  any  un- 
equivocal marks  of  the  delirium  by  which  he  is  affected.  The  attendants 
inform  us  that  he  has  had  but  little  sleep,  and  has  been  very  crazy,  but  we 
find  him  sufficiently  rational  to  give  an  account  of  his  feelings,  and  fully  aware 
of  whatever  is  going  on  about  him.  Still  his  aspect  and  manner  are  such  as 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  one  accustomed  to  the  disease,  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  even  although  there  may  be  no  actual  exhibition  of  delirium  during  the 
period  of  the  visit. 

Most  frequently,  however,  at  this  time  there  are  occasional  wanderings  of 
mind,  though  not  a  continued  state  of  delirium.  Thus,  while  sitting  by  the 
patient,  we  perceive  his  eye  become  intently  fixed  upon  some  remote  spot  in 
the  room,  or  outside  a  window,  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  caught  by  some 
remarkable  object;— or  he  will  speak  in  a  loud  and  quick  voice,  as  if  making 
answer  to  some  one  who  has  addressed  him  from  without,  or  from  behind ;  or 
he  will  start  up  hastily  from  his  seat  or  from  the  bed,  and  run  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  or  to  Iook  beneath  the  bed,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  something.  These 
impressions  are,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  evanescent ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  the  delirium  returns,  and  becomes  constant.  It  increases  in  violence  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then  diminishes  towards  the  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  delirium  is  still  complete,  and  is  not 
altered  in  its  character;  but  the  patient  is  milder  and  more  tractable  than 
during  the  ni^ht.  He  is  as  fully  possessed  of  the  strange  imaginations  which 
have  entered  into  his  mind  ;  but  he  is  more  easily  influenced  by  his  friends, 
and  is  more  amenable  to  authority.  The  second  night  is  generally  worse  than 
the  first,  and  there  is  less  abatement  of  the  disease  in  the  ensuing  or  third 
morning,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day;  still  there  is  some  alleviation  of 
symptoms,  like  that  of  the  day  before.  The  third  day  is  passed  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  second ;  but  if  the  disease  is  to  have  a  favorable  termination, 
the  delinum  of  the  third  night  is  less  violent  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  paroxysm  terminates  in  sleep,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  evening  or 
first  part  of  the  night,  but  most  commonly  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
night  or  in  the  morning.  When  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  unfavorably, 
the  delirium  continues  undiminished  until  the  fatal  event  takes  place. 

This  description  has  been  taken  from  cases  which  were  left  to  take  their 
own  course,  uninfluenced  by  medicine.  In  all  essential  points  it  will  apply 
to  a  majority  of  cases.  Still  there  are  many  variations  in  the  time  of  day 
at  which  the  paroxysm  begins  and  terminates,  in  its  length,  and  in  other 
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particulars,  which  cannot  be  included  under  any  general  account.  Thus 
Its  duration  is  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  greater  than  that  assigned 
to  it.  Especially  it  is  apt  to  be  prolonged  in  those  who  ha?e  had  repeated 
attacks,  and  in  one  such  case  I  ha?e  known  it  to  extend  to  nearly  six  entire 
days. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  sleep  the  patient  is  generally  uneasy  and  restless, 
his  breathing  is  irregular,  and  is  sometimes  almost  like  that  of  a  person  dying. 
During  the  tirst  few  hours,  he  often  wakes  once  or  twice,  perhaps  gets  up  and 
renews  the  exercises  of  his  delirious  state,  or  else  takes  merely  a  little  drink, 
but  in  either  case,  goes  soon  to  sleep  again. 

Soon  after  getting  into  a  sound  sleep,  the  breathing  becomes  deep,  slow, 
and  sonorous ;  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out,  and  for  a  long  time  the  whole  body 
is  bathed  with  it.  After  six  or  eight  hours  the  patient  awakes  tolerably 
rational,  and  sensible  of  what  is  goin^  on  about  him,  but  generally  with  some^ 
impression  left  on  his  mind  of  the  imaginary  scenes  through  which  he  has 
passed.  He  continues  for  the  next  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours,  to 
sleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  his 
restoration  appears  complete,  so  far  as  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  delirium  tre- 
mens  are  concerned ;  for  he  may  still  be  the  subject  of  other  affections  which 
have  preceded  the  paroxysm,  and  which  remain  after  it  has  subsided. 

Almost  invariably  the  occurrence  of  sleep  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  is 
indicatiye  of  a  favorable  termination.  In  some  rare  cases,  however,  the  patient 
actually  dies  after  falling  asleep,  particularly  where  sleep  has  been  procure^l 
1)^  opium  ;  indeed  the  only  cases  which  1  have  seen  or  known,  in  which  the 
disease  has  terminated  in  this  way,  have  been  treated  by  large  doses  of  opium. 
In  such  a  case  no  peculiar  symptoms  indicate  a  different  result  from  that  which 
we  usually  promise  ourselves  when  the  patient  fdils  asleep,  till  after  sleep  has 
taken  place.  But  then,  instead  of  gradually  passing  from  a  disturbed  into  a 
more  tranquil  and  natural  slumber,  he  becomes  first  more  unquiet  and  restless, 
moans,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  falls  at  length  into  a  state  of  complete 
coma,  from  which  he  never  awakes. 

The  disease  terminates  fatally  in  several  other  ways.  Sometimes  the  patient 
is  carried  off*  by  the  sudden  accession  of  convulsions,  and  this  event  is  particu- 
larly  to  be  looked  for  in  those  cases  which  have  begun  with  them.  They  also 
occur  very  unexpectedly  in  cases  which  promise  favorably,  and  which  have 
afforded  no  ground  for  anticipating  them.  Sometimes  the  patient,  after  con- 
tinning  the  violent  exertions  of  his  delirium  to  the  very  last  moment,  without 
any  of  the  peculiar  signs  of  approaching  dissolution,  falls  back  and  expires 
immediately.  Sometimes,  during  the  continuance  of  the  delirium,  death  comes 
on  from  the  effects  of  some  disease  with  which  it  happens  to  be  complicated, 
and  dissolution  occurs  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  from  that  disease  alone. 

There  has  been  much  uniformity  of  opinion  among  physicians  concerning 
the  object  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  treatment  is  to  be  directed 
during  the  paroxysm.  This  object  is  the  procuring  of  sleep.  'J'he  absence 
of  sleep  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  disease.  When  it 
terminates  favorably,  it  terminates  in  sleep.  It  is  not  without  foundation, 
therefore,  that  the  treatment  has  had  for  its  primary  indication  to  bring 
about  this  termination.  The  patient,  it  has  been  emphatically  said,  "  must 
sleep  or  die."  There  is  no  ooubt  that  this  is  true.  But  mav  it  not  have 
been  too  hastily  concluded  from  this  undeniable  position,  that  sleep  must  be 
procured  by  the  assistance  of  arc,  or  the  patient  will  die?  It  is  possible  that 
the  common  impression  which  has  been  produced  on  our  minds  concerning 
this  is  erroneous  in  two  points  of  view :  I,  We  have  concluded  that  sleep  is  the 
cause  of  the  salutary  change  which  takes  place  in  the  disease ;  and  2,  that 
sleep,  in  whatever  way  induced,  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore  to  be  induced  by  artificial  means. 
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In  order  to  determine,  concerning  any  disease,  what  influence  our  reme- 
dies actually  exert  upon  it,  we  must  first  ascertain  what  will  be  its  course  and 
termination  if  suffered  to  ^o  throuf(h  its  usual  series  of  changes  without  the 
interference  of  art.  This  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  diseases  to  which  re- 
ference should  always  be  had  in  deciding  upon  the  principles,  or  calculatang 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  to  be  employed.  This  is  particularly  desirable 
in  those  diseases  which,  like  that  now  under  consideration,  have  but  recently 
become  the  subjects  of  medical  observation  and  inquiry. 

I  have  witnessed  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  in 
which  the  patient,  after  the  establishment  of  the  paroxysm,  has  been  left  to 
contend  with  it,  without  the  administration  of  any  remedy  whose  tendency 
was  to  cut  it  short,  or  in  any  decided  way  to  modify  its  symptoms.  The  active 
treatment  has  beeu  confined  to  the  period  of  indisposition  preceding  the 
paroxysm  ;  and  after  its  accession  articles  of  a  negative  character  alone  were 
administered,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  purgatives.  The  result  has 
uniformly  been,  that  the  disease  has  gone  through  that  regular  course,  which 
has  been  already  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  and  has  terminated 
in  the  manner  there  described,  at  a  period  seldom  less  than  sixty  or  more 
than  seventy-two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm. 

The  termination  in  these  cases  has  also  been  almost  uniformly  favorable, 
except  where  there  has  been  a  combination  of  the  delirium  with  some  acute 
disease  in  itself  dangerous,  or  where  it  has  appeared  in  connexion  with  some 
fatal  chronic  malady.  This  course  has  been  pursued,  I  do  not  mean  to  fay 
without  any  deviation,  but  without  any  deviation  which  I  believe  to  have 
essentially  affected  the  result,  in  about  fifty  cases  of  the  several  classes  which 
have  been  described ;  and  although  several  deaths  have  taken  place  among 
them,  none  are  recorded,  except  among  cases,  which  I  have  arranged,  whether 
justly  or  not,  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes.* 

It  may  be  stated,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  now  expressed  concern- 
ing the  natural  tendency  of  the  paroxysm  to  terminate  in  a  spontaneous  and 
salutary  sleep  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  that,  even  in  the  reports  of  cases 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  public  as  evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  various 
modes  of  practice,  sleep  has  not  actually  taken  place  sooner  than  it  would 
have  done  in  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  if  the  history  which  has  now 
been  given  of  it  be  founded  on  correct  observation.  In  the  cases  which  I  have 
formerly  treated  with  opium,  and  which  have  at  last  terminated  well,  a  salu- 
tary sleep  has  not  actually  taken  place  till  toward  the  close  of  the  third  day, 
let  the  quantity  of  opium  be  what  it  would.  I  have  indeed  seen  sleep  induced 
by  opium  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  was  premature ;  it  passed  into  a  state  of 
coma,  and  the  patient  aied. 

I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  the  patient, 
so  far  as  the  paroxysm  alone  is  concerned,  should  be  left  to  the  resources  of 
his  own  system,  particularly  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  sleep  by 
any  of  the  remedies  which  are  usually  supposed  to  have  that  tendencv  ;  more 
particularly  that  this  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  use  of  opium.  1  do  not 
undertake  to  say  that  it  can  be  never  ri^ht  to  administer  opium  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  paroxysm  itself,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  rarely  necessary,  and 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  in  which  I  think  that  it  was. 

*  Dr.  W«re  classes  his  cases  as  follows* 

1.  As  the  disease  occurs  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  a  particular  exress  or  excesses  in  persooa 
not  otherwise  disposed  to  disease.  , 

2.  As  the  result  of  habitual  intemperance,  without  any  particular  or  extraordinary  excess. 

3.  As  the  disease  occurs  in  connexion  with  other  regularly-formed  diseases  or  as  the  coBsequcact 
of  ii^uries,  and  still  having  the  natural  tendency  to  end  in  sleep. 

4.  An  irregular  form,  of  a  recurrent  or  Ins  permanent  type,  not  ending  in  sleep,  comirg  on  In  the 
course  of  other  diseases. — £d. 
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V.  REMARKS  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  VIENNA,  AND  ON  THE  COMPARATTVl 
EFFECTS  OP  THE  HOMCEOPATflIC,  HEROIC,  AND  EXPECTANT  OR  SIMPLE 
METHODS  OP  TREATMENT. 


Mt  dbar  Sir, — You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  a  place  in  your  Journal  to  tbe 
few  following  observations,  which  I  intend  as  partlv  explanatory  of  sonae  state- 
ments in  ray  Report  (Br.  and  For.  Med,  Rev,  No.  XLIV),  and  partly  as  a  reply 
to  objections  that  have  been  made  to  some  of  these  statements  by  your  own 
correspondents  and  by  others.  My  animadversions  on  the  Homoeopathic 
treatment  would  be  much  more  effective  if  I  could  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
a  statement  recently  made  to  me — which  I  myself  believe,  but  cannot  posi- 
tively assert  to  be  true — viz.,  that  in  the  Wiesen  district  hospital  of  Vienna,  a 
physician  has  been  treating  all  his  patients  with  aqua  colorata  only,  and,  on 
being  accused  of  doing  so,  and  therefore  threatened  with  dismissal,  has  re- 
tained his  situation  by  producing  his  books  and  showing  better  therapeutic 
statistics  than  his  colleagues  1 

Peritonitis, — ^The  startling  results  obtained  by  Fleischmann  in  peritonitis, 
caused  me  to  make  it  the  subject  of  strict  inquiry,  and  I  found  that  its  idio- 
pathic and  too  fatal  form,  so  frequent  here,  was  unknown,  or  at  least  very  rare 
m  Vienna.  There  it  occurs  as  a  subacute,  tubercular  inflammation  usually 
of  circumscribed  extent.  Such  cases  1  have  seen  recover  under  the  use  of 
extract,  gramtnis,  and,  although  no  cases  occurred  during  my  visits  to  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  infinitesimals  would  be  equally 
efficacious.  The  disease  is  truly  peritonitis,  but  of  so  peculiar  character  that 
there  cannot  be  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  statistics 
of  names,  than  to  compare  it  with  ours. 

Gout,  This  disease,  or,  as  it  is  called,  '*  die  gichtische  Dyscrasie,"  as  evi- 
denced by  symptoms  of  portal  congestion,  is  exceedingly  common,  and  exer- 
cises its  modifying  influence  on  many  diseases,  its  recognition  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  eye,  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Vienna  Oculistic 
School.  The  prevalent  use  of  fermented  liquors,  wine,  and  beer,  and  greasy 
sauces,  are  looked  upon  as  its  causes.  It  is  at  best  a  hypothetical  erratic 
gout,  and  comparison  with  ours  leads  but  to  misconception. 

Bronchitis,  This  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  Vienna,  and,  compared 
with  the  frequency  of  pneumonia,  it  is  most  strikingly  so. 

I  could  name  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  Vienna  class  of  diseases ;  no 
less  striking,  and  still  less  easily  explicable.  Thus,  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1845,  we  have  in  Fleischmann's  tables,  as  published  in  the  Austrian 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  4  inflammations  of  the  aorta,  all  cured ;  2  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  spinal  cord,  cured  ;  3  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  discharged 
unimproved,  and  2  cured ;  4  cases  of  white  swelling  of  the  knee-joint,  cured. 

Intermittent  fever.  Of  the  30  patients  who  had  intermittent  fever  and  were 
treated  by  Fleischmann,  the  average  number  of  attacks  was  4*7 ;  while  under 
Skoda's  treatment,  the  average  number  could  not  be  more  than  3,  and  was 
most  probably  under  this.  The  number  of  his  patients  was,  I  believe,  at  least 
as  great  as  Fleischmann's — if  not  greater;  his  cases  were  as  severe;  the 
patients  were  affiicted  with  the  same  epidemic,  during  the  same  season,  inha- 
bited the  same  town,— many  of  them  the  same  quarter— and  belonged  to  a 
similar  rank  in  life.  They  were  treated  in  undoubtedly  less  advantageous 
circumstances  with  respect  to  food  and  lodging — yet  all  wera  cured.   In  no 
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oQe  case  was  the  number  of  attacks  more  than  4 :  and  in  none  did  the  fem 
recur  while  they  continued  under  obserration:  thej  were  therefore  cured 
speedily,  safely,  and  effectually.  If  it  be  true  that  none  bat  homoDOpatkic 
remedies  are  capable  of  effecting  this,  then  Skoda*8  remedies  mast  ha?e  bees 
homoeopathic— but  they  were  not  so,  were  not  infinitesimal. 

Were  homoeopathy  true,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  that  a  phfsima 
practising  empirically  like  Skoda,  should  have  so  simply  and  effectauly  cat 
bhort  the  disease,  while  a  scientific  homceopathist  of  exnerience,  with  kit 
carefully  and  scientifically  selected  array  of  China,  Quinin,  Jpecacoanha,  Nax 
vomica.  Arsenic,  and  Aconite,  was  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  suU  more  singular 
that,  although  it  is  evident  from  the  results  of  Skoda's  practice  that  Quiaia 
was  indicate  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  this  epidemic,  it  fared  ao 
better  with  those  of  the  homoeopathic  patients  who  got  this  remedy  infiaiteii- 
mally  than  with  the  others. 

In  corroboration  of  the  obvious  inference  from  these  facts,  we  might  auste 
the  confessions  of  the  homoeopathists  themselves,  or  of  those  who  have  beea 
reconverted  to  allopathy.  Thus,  Kopp  states  that  this  disease  can  neither  k 
certainly,  quickly,  nor  pleasantly  cured  by  the  infinitesimals.  Nay,  be  quotes 
avowed  homoeopaths.  Gross,  Rummel,  CEgidi,  and  Hanptmann,  to  the  sase 
effect.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  while  acknowledging  this,  and  is 
certain  cases  flying  to  allopathic  doses  of  quinine,  these  gentlemen  look  upoa 
their  non-success  as  merely  an  imperfection  of  the  youth  of  their  system,  aad 
hope  yet  to  discover  the  true,  i.  e.  homoeopathic,  specific  for  ague.  Gross  ex- 
pressly sutes  that  ordinary  homoeopathic  remedies  only  cored  ague  excep- 
tionally, and  that  antipsoric  remedies  alone  fulfilled  his  expectntioot.  Bal, 
as  Kopp  says,  this  is  too  bad  to  submit  the  poor  patients  to  a  method  tf 
treatment  which  allows  of  the  renewal  of  the  dose  only  after  4  or  6  weeks.* 
Kopp  also  tells  us  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience  (s.  184),  that  even  wkert 
the  remedy  (China)  was  homoeonathically  indicated,  and  given  in  infinitesuaal 
(Uahnemann*scher)  doses,  it  had  no  influence  over  the  appearance  or  dimiaa* 
tion  of  the  intermitting  fever ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when  given  in  anbstaacc 
in  sufficient  dose  (as  sulphate  of  quinine,  2  |rs.),  it  speedilj  cut  the  fevtf  short 
I  think  there  can  be,  therefore,  but  one  omnion  as  to  which  method  of  treat- 
ment for  this  disease  is  the  preferable.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  systea 
whose  very  foundation-stone  is  so  unstable  ?  For,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  the 
action  of  cinchona  that  first  led  Hahnemann  to  think  of  his  new  theory. 

Lhfsent^.  In  my  Report  under  the  head  of  dysentery,  one  caae  will  ^ 
found  in  which  the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  was  curiously  coincideat 
with  the  administration  of  the  Homoeopathic  remedies.  I  say  cotncideat, 
because  in  the  first  case,  which  greatly  resembled  it,  the  tame  remedy  wis 
of  no  avail ;  and  we  also  know  that  however  medical  men  have  been  acci*- 
tomed  to  regard  the  disease  as  demanding  the  most  active  treatm^t,  more  espe- 
cially in  warm  climates,  we  know  that  many  cases  of  dysentery  may,  atj 
do,  recover  without  it.  I  may  refer  for  an  illustration  of  this  fact  to  the  case 
of  a  patient,  a  physician,  as  narrated  by  himself.  Away  from  all  friends  aad 
without  medicine,  he  was  seized  with  dysentery  while  voyaging  on  the  Nile 
in  an  open  boat ;  after  a  partial  recovery  he  relapsed,  and  using  nothing  hB< 
hot  fomentations  finally  recovered,  after  about  a  week's  illness,  and  this  duriaff 
continued  exposure.  He  adds,  during  a  precisely  similar  attack  in  India,  I 
got  216  grs.  calomel,  was  bled  at  the  arm,  had  50  leeches  applied,  and  used 
mercurial  frictions  ;  in  spite  of  this  heroic  treatment  I  recovered,  bnt  in  sock 
a  state  as  to  require  6-8  week's  furlough  to  recruit."f 

Again,  Dr.  Smith  %  mentions  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  who  cured  himself  of 

*  D«okwurdigkeltcn  in  dcr  irstUdkcn  praxb,  u  290. 

*  Cumming's  Notes  of  «  Wanderer  in  Search  of  Health,  p.  277* 

;  On  the  Discam  of  Peru,  Edinb.  Mctl.  and  burg.  Jounulj  roi.  Ivi* 
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a  dysentery  after  13  relapses,  by  semi8tarTat]un;andof  a  medical  man  who  trusted 
to  this  alone  for  the  cure  of  his  patients,  and  found  it  undoubtedly  successful 
in  roanv  cases,  though  in  others  it  was  too  reducing.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  ooubt  that  dysentery  majf  recover  without  anj  active  treatment  whatever. 
•Skoda's  treatment  consists  in  giving  injections  of  tincture  of  opium  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and,  if  these  fail,  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the 
ne  plug  ultra.  In  corroboration  of  the  occasional  usefulness  of  these  stimu- 
lating injections.  Dr.  Smith  (loc.  cit.)  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  instead 
of  a  little  rum  and  water  as  a  drink,  got  a  whole  syringeful  of  pure  pale  rum 
per  anum.  The  boy  became  intoxicated,  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  quite  reco- 
vered from  a  dysentery  of  some  months'  standing.  In  Skoda's  hands  these 
injections  prove  very  successful. 

Pneumonia,  In  the  cases'of  pneumonia  observed  by  me  in  the  Homoeopa- 
thic Hospital,  there  were  one  or  two  coincident  cures ;  in  most,  however,  the 
symptoms  were  either  aggravated  or  run  their  course,  or  merged  in  others, 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  remedies.  1  question  not  the  homoeopathic 
correctness  of  the  selection  of  the  remedies,  for  most  of  the  cases  were  treated 
viii\i  Phosphor.,  and  Fleischmann  has  said,  that  any  pneumonia  incurable  by 
Phosphor.,  is  as  yet  incurable  homoeopathically,  and  other  homoeopaths  hare 
corroborated  this.  Who  am  I,  therefore — heretic,  as  I  avow  myself — that  I 
should  gainsay  this  deliberate  opinion  of  the  initiated,  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience of  years  ?  In  regard  to  the  aggravations,  I  ac«|uit  the  remedies  of  all 
blame  in  their  production,  just  as  I  deny  them  all  merit  in  the  ameliorations 
and  eventual  cure.  Surely  it  is  much  more  natural  and  consonant  with  reason 
to  believe  that  these  and  all  the  other  cures  hitherto  of  the  homoeopathists  are 
natural  cures-effects  of  the  too-much  neglected  v  'u  medlcatrus.  Ana  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  Fleischmann  himself  will  not  here  agree  with 
me ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  out  of  1000  cases  treated,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve tliat  above  200  were  cund ;  the  rest  got  well.  And  where  is  the  proof 
that  even  these  2oO  did  not  also  get.  well  ?  Were  not  even  the  most  remark- 
able cures  merely  coincidences  ?  Every  quack  medicine,  however  ridiculous  or 
inert,  either  in  an  allopathic  or  homoeopathic  point  of  view,  has  also,  as  every- 
body knows,  its  numerous  extraordinaiy  cures,  or  coincidences.  It  would  be 
remarkable  if  homoeopathy  had  none.  Even  under  Skoda's  treatment  such 
occur;  yet,  according  to  our  ideas,  his  treatment  is  equivalent  to  nothing; 
according  to  the  homoeopathists,  it  must  be  worse  than  nothing.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  patients  recovered  perfectly,  aye,  and  speedily, — the  average 
duration  of  treatment  in  acute  cases  being  under  a  fortnight,  about  9  to  10  days. 
A  few  cases  of  a  chronic  character  remained  in  the  state  of  hepatization  for 
weeks,  but  these  had  been  generally  some  time  ill  previous  to  admission.  The 
most  remBrkable  fact  with  respect  to  the  pneumonic  patients  treated  without 
active  interference  is,  that  however  much  they  may  suffer  for  a  time,  on  the 
disease  breaking,  the  recovery  is  extremely  rapid,  insomuch  that  the  general 
health  seems  almost  as  strong  in  a  day  or  two  as  it  was  liefore  tbe  attack : 
there  is  no  tedious  convalescence.  This  remark  applies  both  to  those  treated 
by  Skods,  and  by  the  homoeopathists.  The  completeness  of  the  recovery  was 
ascertained  in  one  by  dissection.  The  patient,  a  woman,  died  a  week  or  two 
after  dismissal  from  a  heart  complaint  under  which  she  had  long  laboured. 
Both  of  her  lungs  were  found  perfectly  healthy,  and  permeable  by  air  in  every 
direciion,  although  one  had  been  completely  fiepatized. 

Skoda  does  not,  however,  always  trust  to  Nature.  When  the  dyspnoea  is 
very  great  at  the  commencement  of  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  he  bleeds,  but 
never  after  hepatization  or  effusion  has  taken  place;  as  he  believes  that  ab- 
straction of  blood  lessens  the  chance  of  a  speedy  and  complete  absorption  of 
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the  exndatlon.  which  of  itself  will  reliere  this  symptom.   If  the  cyanosis  be 

accompanied  by  a  secretion  of  tough  mucus,  an  emetic  is  given. 

In  reference  to  the  relative  mortality  and  cure  of  pneumonia  in  different 
situations,  and  under  various  methods,  the  following  rough  approxioiatioDft, 
taken  from  data  most  at  hand,  will  be  admitted  to  be  of  some  importance : 

The  admissions  and  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  1842,  in  the  undermentio»ed 
hospitals,  were  as  follows :  Edinburgh,  42  a.  16  d. ;  Aberdeen,  iO  a.  3d. ; 
Dumfries,  10 a.  2  d. ;  Glasgow,  33  a.  9  d. ;  Dundee,  27  a.  4  d. ;  Inverness,  2  a. 

0  d  ;  Perth,  1  a.  1  d. ;  total  125  admitted  and  35  dead— 28  per  cent.,  or  about 

1  in  3*54.*  This  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  deaths,  but  a  certain  part, 
perhaps  a  large  part,  of  this  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the  treatment,  such  as 
the  age  of  the  patients,  their  previous  privations  and  intemperate  life,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  existence  of  chronic  disease. 

From  the  statistical  reports  on  the  health  of  the  army,  it  appears  that  the 
admissions  and  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  Britain  and  our  temperate  colonies, 
have  been  as  follows :  United  Kingdom,  657  a.  37  d.,  or  1  in  Id ;  Gibraltar, 
2515  a.  56  d.,  or  1  in  45;  Malta,  1370  a.  44  d.,  or  1  in  31 ;  Ionian  Islands, 
21B6a.  81  d.,  or  1  in  27;  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  1505  a.  56  d.,  or 
I  in  27 ;  Canada,  2774  a.  99  d.,  or  1  in  23 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  673  a.  22  d., 
or  I  in  31.  The  average  age  of  the  men  may  be  taken  at  from  25  to  30.  Their 
condition  is,  of  course,  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  our  hospital  patients, 
though  perhaps  their  diathesis  is  therefore  all  the  more  "  phlogistic,"  and, 
though  not  free  from  the  effect  of  intemperance,  they  must  be  generally  free 
from  chronic  complications.  Their  station  and  manner  of  life  is  not  superior 
to  that  of  Fleischmann's  patients,  yet  his  extended  statistics  are  inferior  to 
any  of  the  above.  During  10  years  he  treated  347  pneumonic  patients,  with  20 
deaths— 5*70  per  cent.,  or  1  in  17*35.,  and  this,  it  will  be  understood,  among 
patients  of  a  younger  class  than  in  most  of  the  other  cases.  Where,  then,  is 
the  boasted  superiority  of  homoeopathic  treatment?  Again,  if  we  take  Skoda's 
average  of  the  last  three  years,  viz.  392  admissions  and  54  deaths,  i.  e.  13*7 

Ser  cent.,  or  1  in  7*26,  to  be  a  sample  of  what  can  be  done  with  ordinary  unpicked 
uspital  patients,  by  a  little  less  active  interference  and  trusting  more  to 
Nature,  and  find  that  we  have  a  reduction  of  the  mortality  to  one  half,  may 
we  not  expect  the  results  to  be  still  more  astonishingly  favorable  amons^  pa- 
tients in  a  manner  picked  with  respect  to  age  and  constitution,  I  demandonce 
more,  and  in  a  bolder  tone,  where  is  the  boasted  superiority  of  homoeopathic 
treatment  ? 

I  will  not  occupy  your  space  with  any  extended  observations  in  defence  of 
the  general  inferences  in  my  Report,  as  they  have  been  attacked  bythehomceopa- 
thists.  It  is  hopeless  to  make  an V  impression  on  them.  Before  concluding,  I  must, 
however,  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  aspect  of  homoeopathy,  as  confirmed 
by  the  opinions  and  practice  of  some  of  its  own  advocates.  There  is,  indeed, 
confusion  and  war  in  the  verv  camp.  The  old  original  doctrine  of  Hahnemann 
is  virtual] V  abandoned  by  all.  The  new  theories  are  legion.  The  holders  of 
the  one  tneory  are  rutnlessly  falling  foul  of  those  of  the  others,  the  ultra- 
infinitesimalists  are  warring  with  the  more  rational  dose-givers  ;  the  *'  spezi- 
fikers'*  are  rejected  by  **  those  who  have  more  deeply  studied  the  subject,  f 

The  only  thing  they  seem  agreed  upon,  is  the  necessity  of  proving  the  medi- 
cines and  choosing  their  remedies  according  to  the  principle  of  similitude.  But 
they  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the  records  or  these  pro%ings,  will 
see  how  much  absurdity  is  mingled  with  a  little  sense,  and  will  also  perceive 
how  difficult  in  most  cases  must  have  been  the  choice  of  a  remedy  had  not  the 

*  Vide  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Edinl).  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  158. 
t  Vide  Madden,  Horooeop.  and  Me.i.  Rrf.,  AcAcc. 
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despised  allopathy  supplied  them  with  her  experience.  And  they  who  will 
take  courage — it  does  not  require  much— and  prove  the  medicines  on  them- 
selves, as  Ihave  done,  will  see  how  little  is  to  be  dreaded  from  infinitesimal 
doses ;  and  how  little  is  to  be  trusted  to  a  system  which  substituteit  mere  nerv- 
ous feelings  constantly  occurring  without  the  use  of  drugs,  for  manifestations 
of  the  physiological  action  of  those  drugs. 

I  consider  that  the  extension  of  homoeopathy  to  the  veterinary  branch  of 
medicine  furnishes  a  very  excellent  proof  of  its  inutility,  in  so  far  as  the  indi- 
cations for  the  use  of  the  remedies  are  taken  from  the  results  of  provings  on 
man,  and  many  of  these,  particularly  vegetable  ones,  have  actions  so  different 
iu  kind  and  degree  on  animals  from  what  they  have  on  man ;  not  but  that  there, 
as  in  human  medicine,  it  will  prove  strikingly  useful,  because  there,  even 
more  than  in  human  medicine,  tne  heroic  system  is  carried  too  far.  A  little 
more  attention  to  the  events  of  the  stable  might  suffice  to  convince  the 
homoeopathists  of  the  utility  of  active  treatment  when  skilfully  and  judiciously 
employed,  as  well  as  of  its  injurious  influence  when  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
Here,  at  least,  the  influence  of  imagination  is  wanting;  the  action  of  the 
drugs,  remedial  or  not,  is  developed  biinply,  and  uncomplicated  by  mental  in- 
fluence. 

To  conclude,  while  I  believe  that  physicians  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
deceiving  themselves  for  years— centuries  shall  I  sav — as  to  the  efficacy  of 
many  drugs,  have  been  masking  symptoms  by  heroic  treatment,  and  often 
falsely  believing  they  were  thereby  curing  diseases,  I  believe,  at  the  same 
time,  that  homoeopathists  are  now  aeceiving  themselves  infinitely  more — are 
allowing  Nature  to  kill  or  cure  as  she  pleases— are  walking  up  to  the  first  part 
of  Chomers  golden  axiom,  that  "  the  first  law  of  therapeutics  is  not  to  do 
harm,"  and  turning  their  backs  on  the  equally  important  second  law,  which 
commands  them  "  to  do  good,*'  and  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  homoeopa- 
thists, in  the  present,  or  even  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  for  ever  shut 
out  from  doing. 


P.S.  The  following  emta  have  crept  Into  my  last  letter : 

Page  M7,  line  Sd  from  bottom,  between  practicable  and  at,  inMrt  certainly  requUite. 
Page  677,  line  22d  from  bottom,  inttead  «/  for  three  weeks  he  had  a  regular  fever,  rtarf  three  weeks 
preriously  he  had  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  regular  fever. 

Page  084,  line  85th  ttom  top,  6«ybr«  elsewhere,  inuri  over  duU  spaoca^respiratlon  clear— bronchial. 


I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 


Gborgi  W.  Balfour. 
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[April, 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL   MEDICAL  DIRECTORY.  1847. 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  very  useful  work,  we  ba?e  the  Directory  for 
the  Country,  conjoined  with  that  tor  London.  We  think  this  union  highly 
proper ;  as  the  profession  is  one,  wherever  the  members  may  be  living.  This 
beinff  the  first  year  in  which  the  names  of  the  provincial  practitioners  are 
enrolled,  the  part  of  the  Directory  devoted  to  them  is  much  less  perfect  than 
the  other.  We  doubt  not,  however,  from  the  manifest  zeal  of  the  editors,  that 
next  year  will  show  a  great  amendment  in  this  respect  There  is  an  mddiiwm 
we  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  editors,  which,  we  think,  would  be 
a  very  great  improvement;  it  is^to  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  the provimciai 
towm,  with  the  surnames  of  all  the  medical  men  resident  in  each.  This  would 
not  require  much  space,  as  a  line  or  two  would  suffice  for  each  place  ;  e.  g. 
•*  Manchester  :  Bard§ley,  Black,  Turner^  Noble,  Sfc ,  ^c."  Many  must  feel 
that  it  would  often  be  a  jrreat  convenience  to  know  the  names  and  qualifications 
of  all  the  practitioners  in  any  one  town. 

The  plan  proposed  would  effect  this  readily ;  as  all  the  names  under  the 
head  of  any  town  could  be  successively  referred  to,  in  their  alphabetical 
series,  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


DR.   ASM  well's  TREATISE   ON  THE   DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

To  Ike  Editor  o/tke  Britisk  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

Sir,— Havinj^  read  in  the  January  Number  of  the  Review  your  notice  of 
my  Second  Edition,  I  beg  your  insertion  of  the  subjoined  statement. 

You  observed  that  there  is  an  identity  of  the  second  and  first  impressions 
of  my  work  '  On  the  Diseases  of  Women,*  in  all  except  the  First  Part— (208 
pages.) 

The  explanation  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  work  appeared  (for  my  conve- 
nience^  m  Parts,  one  thousand  of  each  having  been  printed.  Now,  as  a  lonr 
time  elapsed  between  tbe  publication  of  the  first  and  third  portions,  it  wjw 
found,  when  the  whole  of  the  complete  books  had  been  sold,  that  there  were 
left  on  hand  about  260  copies  of  the  Ihird,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  second 
parts. 

At  this  time,  as  there  was  not  a  copy  in  the  trade,  Mr.  Highley  suirgested 
to  prevent  the  book  being  long  out  of  print,  that  the  first  pari,  comprising  208 
pages,  should  be  rewritten,  and  by  this  means  a  small  second  edition  would 
be  obtained,  and  the  demand  for  the  work  temporarily  supplied.  1  beir  to 
thank  the  profession  for  their  good  opinion  of  the  book,  and  to  at<8ure  them 
that  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  it  worthy  their  continued  approval. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Samuel  Asuweu.. 

Grafton  street,  March  22d,  1^47. 
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